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EO RGE the Second, by he Stage of God, King of Great Bri 


lain, France and Ireland, f{endod of the Faith, Sc. To all to 
whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, Greeting. Whereas our truſty and Well- 
beloved Joſeph Dawid/en, of our City of London, Bookſeller, hath humbly 
repreſented unto Us, that he hath been at a very great Expence to get 
The Works of Horace and Virgil tran/lated into Engliſh Proſe, with Criti- 
rol, Hiſtorical, Geographical, and Claſſical Notes in Engliſh, from the beſt 
Commentators, both antient and modern, Toget her avith the Latin Text put 
into Order of Conſtruction: Which Works he is now publiſhing in Latin 
and Erzg/ih Proſe, with the aforeſaid Notes, in OZavo, and purpoſes to 
publiſh al the other Latin Authors in the ſame Manner: 4d hath therefore 
Pumbly beſought Us ta grant him our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 


>. Printing, Publihing, and Vending the aforeſaid Works of Horace and Virgil, 
and all the other Latin Authors in the ſame Manner, for the Term of Four- 
deen Tears; We being willing to give all due Encouragement to Works of this 


Nature, which tend to the Advancement of Learning, are graciouſly pleaſed 
19 condeſcend to his Reque? ; and do therefore, by theſe Preſents, ſo far as 
may be agreeable to the Statute in that Behalf made and provided, grant 
unto the ſaid Fo/eph Davidſon, his Executors, Adminiſtrators, and Aſſigns, 
Our Royal Licence for the fole Printing, Publiſhing, and Vending the ſaid 
Works, for the Term of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Date 

hereof ; ſtrictly forbidding all our Subjects, within Our Kingdoms and 
Dominons, to reprint the ſame, either in the like, or any other Volume or 
Volumes whatſoever ; or to Import, Buy, Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any 
Copies thereof, Reprinted beyond the Seas, during the aforeſaid Term of 
Fourteen Years, without the Conſent or Approbation of the ſaid Jaſepb 
Deawvidjor, his Heirs, Executors, and Aſſigns, under their Hands and Seals 
firſt had and obtained, as they will anſwer the contrary at their Peril: 
W hereof the Commiſſioners and other Officers of our Cuſtoms, the Ma- 
ſer, Wardens, and Company of Stationers are to take Notice, that due 
Obedience may be rendered to our Pleaſure therein declared. 


Given at our Court at &. James, the Twenty-fourth Day of February, 
1741-2, in the Fifteenth Year of our Reign. | 
By his Majeſiy's Command, 
HOLLES NEWCASTLE. 
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PREFACE. 


YRIC POETRY being the defign'd Subject 
of this Preface, I ſhall here only premiſe a few 
Obſervations on Poetry in general, which, as thoſe 
who are in the leaſt acquainted with it, know, 

chiefly conſiſts in that Enthuſiaſm ſo much boaſted of, 

which ſeizing a Poet, quite tranſports him, and when ſuf- 
ficiently warm'd with it, he triumphs over every Thing that 
ſtands in his Way: Rhime and Meaſure are to him no Ob- 
ſtacles at all, for he diſcourſes with as much Eaſe and Energy 
as if he were ty*d down to neither the rigid Rules of Rhime 
nor Meaſure; which has made the ableſt Maſtegs recom- 
mend the reading of the Poets as the beſt Method to learn 


the Art of Thinking. Ariſtotle propoſes Homer in particu- 


lar, as the Pattern to be imitated by every one who would 
write well, as he excels all the Ancients both in Sentiment 
and Expreſſion ; but 2uintilian ſays yet more of him; 
Homer, ſays he, extended the Limits of Human Genius 
«© to their utmoſt Stretch, and poſſeſſed ſo complete Ideas 
of all the different Kinds of Writing, that he alone is a 
perfect Model of all the different Beauties tha: can enter 


into any Compoſition.” And where indeed can we find 


ſuch Patterns for Writing as in Homer, Pindar, Horace and 
Virgil? Can we read their Works without diſcovering all 


that human Invention could poſſibly conceive of the truly 
| Grand, 
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Grand, Sublime and Heroic? Can we read their noble Sen- 
- timents, their daring and happy Strokes, without being ani- 
mated by their Fire ? But if we look into the ſacred Poets, 
the Beauty and Excellency of Poetry will be ſtill more ma- 
nifeſt ; for who can read the Song of Moſes, the Pſalms of 
David, or the Book of Fob, without being ſtruck with 

Amazement at the artful Images and inimitable Beauties 
wherewith they abound. Rivers flow back- to their Sources, 
Hills tremble, Mountains diſſolve like Wax, Seas meet and re- 
lire at the Voice of their Creator; are Expreſſions ſo lofty 
and ſublime, as plainly ſhew their Author; nor can ſuch 
Ideas fail of awakening the Soul, and expanding its 
Thoughts to the utmoſt Pitch. 

We can't, therefore, be at too much Pains to acquire a 
- thorough Knowledge of the ancient Poets, whoſe primary 
Deſign was to inſtruct Men; and it is well known how 
greatly they contributed in the firſt Ages, towards poliſhing 
Mankind, conſtituting them into States and Societies, and 
uniting them in one common Intereſt ; which gave Riſe to 
the Fables of Amphion raiſing the Walls of Thebes by the 
Sound of his L.yre, and Orpheus ſoftening Rocks and taming 
favage Beaſts by the exquiſite 2 of his Song. The 
very Laws that Salon made fof the wiſeſt State in the World, 
he put moſt of them into Verſe; and the Deſcendants of the 
firft Poets ſeem to have inherited their humane, ſocial Diſ- 

ofition, Horace and Virgil were the Delights of the Court 
of Auguſtus. TEES 

The Nature and Deſign of each Kind of Poetry is to 
make us wiſer and better. The Epic conveys Inſtructions to 
us, couch'd under the Allegory of one important Heroic 
Action. The Lyric celebrates the Virtues and noble At- 
chievements of great Men, in order to engage us to imitate 

their Example. Tragedy regulates our Pity and Fear, by fa- 
miliarizing us to theſe Paſſions, which when they ſurpaſs cer- 
tain Bounds, create us ſo much Trouble and Diſquiet. Co- 
medy and Satire correct our Vices in a pleaſing and divert- 
ing Manner, and wage an implacable War againſt whatever 
is abſurd or ridiculous in Conduct. Elegy laments the Death 


ol thoſe Perſons who deſerve to be mourn'd and regretted, 
The 


— 
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The Eclogue ſings the innocent Pleaſures of a Country Life. 


By all which it is evident the Intent of Poetry is not ſo much 
to pleaſe the Imagination, as to inform and enlighten. the 


Underſtanding. It only makes uſe of the Imagination as 
'a Canal to convey Truth to the Mind and Heart, for 


which purpoſe it uſes Figures, Fables, Allegories, Energy, 
Riches of Expreſſion, and Harmony of Numbers. Ac- 
cordingly we ſee that all the great Men, Poets, Orators, Hi- 
ſtorians, and Philoſophers, of every Age and every Coun- 
try, have not ſcrupled to make uſe of the ſame innocent 
Artifices for the ſame End. | 

Tho? Poetry, with all its Charms, would be of very little 
Value were Amuſement its only Aim. A Poet propoſes 
to be realfy uſeful : | 


Tedtorem deleando, pariterque monendo. Ho: 


And whatever Subject he treats of, his View is ſtill Ju- 
cunda & Idonea dicere vita; To fay what's pleaſant and 
« inſtrutive too.“ | 

But as our | Happineſs depends chiefly on providing 
for the neceſſary Demands of Nature, and obeying the 
Dictates of our ſerious Affections towards our Family, 
Friends, and Country, ſuch Purſuits demand the groſs of 
our Time; and all other perſonal Gratifications ought to 
give Place to them; as theſe neceſſarily engage us in a 
Courſe of very laborious Application; without Intervals of 
Relaxation and pleaſing Diyerſions it would be difficult to 
ſupport that Chearfulneſs of Mind which is requiſite towards 
Succeſs in our moſt important Concerns ; wherefore even that 
Poetry which only amuſes us, and gives a Relief from the 
Fatigues of Buſineſs, is far from being unprofitable ; but 
the Ends of Poetry are far more noble, as has been already 
hinted, and will be more fully ſhewn in the following Trea- 
tile on Lyric Poetry, for the greater Part of which I'm in- 
debted to the beſt Critics on our Author. | 


! 
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T -Y RIC POE TRT is allowed to be of all others the 
L moſt ancient; it made its firſt App at the Feaſts 
which the firſt Men made as a Relief from their Labours, and 
to return Thanks to God for his Bleſſings. But ĩt may be faid 
to owe its Origin more particulatiy to the Hebrews, and as 
this People was conducted by a Spirit of quite à different 
Sort from that of the Gentiles, theit Poetry had a more noble 
Origin, and was preſently carried to the greateſt. Perfection 
in the Song of Moſes and the Children of Iſrael on Pharaob 
and his Hoſt being drowned in the Red Sea; which is fo 
very grand and ſublime, nay divine, that Wiſdom itſelf ſeems 
to have dictated it. The ſame ſublime Spirit of Poetry 
reigns throughout the Prophets and the Pſalms. There 
ſhines, in all its Majeſty, that true Poetry which excites 
virtuous Affections only, which leads us to the true God, 
which pleaſes us without ſeducing us, which inſtructs with- 
out diſguſting us, which is always agreeable yrt always uſe - 
ful, ennobled by its fublime Expreſſions, by its animated Fi- 
gures, and yet more ſo by the Truth it announces, Which 
makes it alone merit the Name of divine Language; nor 

N does any Ode of Horace or of Pindar come" near it, no nor 

any human Compoſition whatever, which ſhews how far di- 
vine Inſpiration is above that poetic. Fury and Enthuſiaſm 
which the Poets'endeavour to excite in themfglves by every 
thing that can heat their Imagination. The Greeks could not 
profit by the Example of this grand Lyric Poem, nor by 
the ſublime Songs of David and Solomon, which were to 
them unknown, becauſe of the little Commerce they had 
with the Hebreus before the 30th Olympiad z and left to 
their own natural Genius, many Years intervened before 
they produced their firſt Eſſays on Poetry, which were no 
other than unpremeditated Praiſes of their Gods and Heroes. 
And thefe Praiſes; ſays Ariſtotle, were ſometimes mix'd with 
a little Satire: But it foon chang'd its Form, according to 
the different Talents of the Poets; for thoſe who had the 

moſt elevated Genius choſe the moſt difficult Subjects, the 
Praiſes of the Gods and Panegyrics on the Heroes: whereas 

thoſe of a lower Genius choſe more eaſy Subjects, * 
an 
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and Satire; for in Poetry as in Painting 'tis eaſier to ſhew 
the Defects of Nature than to imitate her Perfections. 

Thoſe who ſung the Praiſes of the Gods or Heroes made 
uſe of Hetoic Verſe, and thoſe who made Raillery their Sub- 

ject choſe Iambie Verſe. After Experience had taught them 
to give each kind of Poetry the Verſe moſt proper to it, 
Lyric Poetry changed its Tone, and aſſumed a greater Free- 
dom than any other, by admitting all Kinds of Verſe, the 
Pentameter alone excepted. 

What Poets were the Authors of theſe Changes we know 

not, but Lyric Poetry firſt appeared in its true Form in the 
Works of Aleman, who is the oldeſt Lyric Poet of whom 
we have any Fragments. He lived long before Cræſus, 
about the 27th Olympiad, ſix hundred Years before out 
Saviour. 
From this Time Lyric Poetry began to debaſe itſelf by de- 
ſcending from thoſe ſublime Subjects, the Praiſes of the Gods 
and Heroes, to Subjects leſs ſerious and leſs grave; ſuch as 
deſcribing the Games, Amours, Dances, Feaſts and every 
kind of Diverſion and Gallantry. This Change plainly ap- 
pears in the Poems of Sappho and Alceus, who lived four or 
five: hundred Tears after Aleman, but we cannot n 
ourſelves that they were the Authors of it. 

lo the Space of fifty-five Olympiads, or 220 Years, there 
appeared i in Greece nine great Lyric Poets, hoſe Names [ 
here give in the Order, they lived: Aleman, ' Ste/ichorus, 
N N Alceus, Simonides,, Licus, dvecreen; Pindar, Bac- 
chilides. 

In the ſame Space of Time there appear d three Iambic 
Poets, Archilocus, Simonides and Hipponax. 

We have no Collection of the Works of any one Lyric 
Poet, ſave of Anacreon and Pindar; nor does there remain 
any more than two Odes of Sappbo, of the other ſix of her 
Odes we have only Fragments. But of all the Lyric Poets, 
Pindar far excells; and of the Iambic Poets, Archilocus | 18 
eſteem' d the firſt, 

To the nine Lyric Poets we have ſpoke of may bet juſtly 
added. 8 of 7 beſpie Praxilla of Sign, _ T o_ * 
of Au. G1 . 
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Thus have we given the State of Lyric Poetry during 
fifty- five Olympiads, or two hundred and twenty Years. 
Alfter this we are not to look for the leaſt Veſtige of Lyric 
Poetry among the Greeks, it having ſtopp'd all of a ſudden, 
like certain Rivers, which, after having water d ſeveral 
Countries, and in their long Courſe beautified and enriched 
the Fields with their Moiſture, diſappear without any Body 
knowing what becomes of them. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, owed to nothing elſe but 
their own natural Genius the Origin of all Kinds of Poetry. 
And their firſt Eſſays were alſo nothing but the Efforts of 
pure Nature. Among them too Poetry was ſoon divided 
into two Kinds, The firſt they conſecrated to the Praiſes of 
Gods and Heroes, and the other they employed in Raillery 
and Satire. But it would ſcem the firſt was the moſt An- 
cient,. the great Care of this warlike People being to excite 
a Love to Arms and Religion, | 

From the Year of Rome 57, the Salian Verſes were in 
Vogue, which were a Collection of Songs the Prieſts of 
Mars chanted to the Honour of the Gods at the Time they 
* were making Sacrifices to Hercules, when they mentioned 
the Names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by 
any heroic Action. | 

Soon after this they introduced the Cuſtom of Singing at 
public Feaſts and at Table, either with the Voice alone, or 
in concert with the Flute or Lyre, which in all Appearance 
was much the ſame with thoſe Songs Achilles play'd on his 
Harp to celebrate the Heroes. 

But we don't find that for more than ſeven hundred Years 
one Lyric Poet appeared in Itah, viz. From the firſt Punic 
War to the Time of Auguſtus, when all of a ſudden appears 
HORACE, who, born with a happy natural Genius for 
Poetry, aſſiſted. by his Knowledge of the Greets Lyrics, was 
the firſt Raman Poet that imitated Alceus, Stefichorus, Ana- 
creon, and Sappbo. a 

Tis true, that ſome Years before Horace, in the Dicta- 
torſhip of Cæſar, Catullus made ſome Verſes, for which, ſome 
think, the Romans rank'd him among the Lyric Poets, 
— ata 

Or 
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Works there are but three Pieces that can be called Lyric 
Poems, and one of theſe is only a Tranſlation of an Ode 
of Sappho, and the other two are of a different Sort from 
Horace's Odes: All his other Pieces entitle him rather to 
the Name of an Jambic Poet; now Iambic Poetry and Lyric 
Poetry are quite different ; not but that a Lyric Poet may be 
alſo an Iambic, as Horace is, and the Romans had as many 
Iambic Poets as the Greeks, but the Lyric Genius was far 
ſcarcer at Rome than in Greece, 
Under the firſt Kings of Rome there appeared only the 
Poems of the Sali, and ſome indigeſted Songs. Thus it 
continued under the Commonwealth, becauſe of the little 


Regard they had for _ till Auguſtus's Reign, when, 


as J have ſaid, HORACE appear'd, who was the firſt 
and only Poet that diſputed the Prize of Lyric Poetry with 
the Greeks he imitated. *T was about this Time alſo that 
Titius Septimius wrote, to whom Horace himſelf gives this 
great Encomium, That he was not afraid to drink in Pin- 
« dar's Fountain.“ 


Pindarici Fontis qui non expallutt Hauſtus. 


But we don't find that his Works were ever publiſh'd. ' 

In Tiberius's Reign there was not one Lyric Poet; and 
under Nero there appear'd only Ce/ius Baſſus, to whom Per- 
ius addreſſes his ſixth Satire. In the Reigns of Veſpaſian 
and Domitian we find only Salleius Baſſus and Paſſienus, the 
laſt of which, after having wrote a few Eſſays after the Ex- 


ample of Propertius, try d his Skill at Lyric Poetry, and at- 


tempted to imitate Horace, | | 
Theſe five or ſix are the only Lyric Poets that have ap- 
d among the Romans, a ſmall Number indeed of a Peo- 
ple, who, for Extenſiveneſs of Genius and Greatneſs of Soul, 
excelled all the Nations upon Earth, and whoſe Language, 
if it was not quite ſo rich and pompous as the Greek, yer it 
had Grandeur, Variety, Harmony and Graces ſufficient for 


any Kind of Poetry, which ſhews that the great Difficulty 


ef Lyric Poetry was the only Reaſon of its Scarcity, 
How- 
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However, tis a great Happineſs to Mankind, that the 
two only Lyric Poets ſaved entire out of the Ruins of Greece 
and Rome, are preciſely. the two-that are moſt valuable, Pin- 
ain 1d l 1.4 $6.0 Sorin 
Tis certain that Harace has neither the Sublimity, Depth, 
nor Rapidity of Pindar, nor has he herein imitated him; 
nay, he cautions any one from attempring it, and warns 
them of their Fate if they do, in theſe beautiful Lines of 

the ſecond Ode of the fourth Book : | 


Pindarum quiſquis. fludet, emulari, L. 
ale, ceratis ope Dadalea  *; + 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus' 


& Whoever, Iulus, attempts to vie with Pindar, ſoars on 
« Wings join'd with Wax, in Imitation of Dædalus, and 
« will certainly, like Icarus, leave his Name to the Azure 
« Sea, into which be falls.“ 


Horace, in his Lyric Poetry, follows Alceus, Stefichorus, - 
Simonides, and Anecreon ; and. in his Iambic Poetry he follows 
Arebilocus. Not but his Flight is often very high, and that 
he ſupports himſelf in that Height; but then his Flight is 
different from that of Pindar, who raiſes himſelf above the 
Clouds, and his Efforts are always favour'd with a proſperous 
Gale. Ae ETC . 05:0 10-41 

Beſide, if Horace has not imitated Pinder in the Form 

and Character of his Odes, which are. continued, and not 
divided by Stropbes, Antiſtrophes, and Epades, as Pindar's 
are, we muſt not blame his Language, Which is rich 
enough to furniſh out this Variety ; but we muſt impute it 
to the Fault of the Roman Muſic, which being far inferior to 
the Greek, and quite different from it, did not ſuit this Sort 
of Poetry. Nor do I at all doubt but, had Horace had 
the ſame Aſſiſtance from Muſic which Pindar had, he would 
have imitated him in his Secular Poem, which being ſo ſo- 
lemn as to require two Choirs of young Gentlemen and 

young Ladies, gave him a fair Opportunity ſo to do. 
ut 
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But if Horace does not come up to Pindar in Enthuſiaſm 
and poetic Rapture, he makes up this Loſs another Way 
for I'm perſuaded that, of all the Gifts of the Muſes, Ho- 
races Poems are the moſt 'uſeful, He's a Great Poet, a 
great Philoſopher, and ia great'Critic. © And in none of his 
Pieces do we find the dictating 8 but every where the 
accompliſhed Gentleman, who, * while fe inſtructs us, al- 
ways pleaſes, amuſes, and diverts himſelf with us. There's 
nothing labour'd, nothing pedantic; every Thing flows eaſy, 
every Thing noble, every Thing grand. T5 

He's a great Poet, even in his Philoſophy, notwithſtand- 
ing his Dialogue-ſtyle, he's a Philoſopher in his Poetry and 
in his Criticiſm; and thro* the whole there reigns a happy 
and fruitful Genius, an-exquiſite Judgment, and wonderful 
Solidity. Of all the Poets he is the only one that can form 
the Gentleman, as there's none but he that lays before us 
the Duties: pf 4 civil Life, and teaches Men to live happily 
with ther} faves; with their Equals, and with their Superiors, 
The Public Man, the Private Man, the Magiſtrate, the 
Warrior, Subjects, Kings; in fine, Men of all Ranks and 
Ages may here find Precepts and Rules, the moſt important 
and the moſt neceſſary for their Conduct in Life. 

Horace s Poems being then ſo very excellent, and fo very 
uſeful; they deſerve the utmoſt Care and Pains to explain 
them as clearly as poſſible; and whoevet attempts to do this, 
ought to ſhew wherein confiſt the Charms and Beauties of 
his Poetry; ſet in a clear Light the Excellency of his Fables, 
the Strength and Boldneſs 'of his Figure, the Loftineſs and 
Majeſty of his Ideas and Images, the Harmony and Mag- 
nificence of his Expreſſions, and make a juſt Diſtinction be- 
tween the Natural, the Graceful, and the Sublime. 

For they deceive themſelves” mightily who think, that to 
underſtand the Poets perfectly, and have a true Taſte of 
them, it is ſufficient to know the Terms they make uſe of; 
neither 1s it ftrange char ſuch Perſons don't diſcover the con- 
ceaſed Niceties and ſecret Delicacies that make the greateſt 
Excellencies of Poetry, and take for Beauties and Orna- 
ments the Extravagancies of an irregular and wild Fancy, 
which they might eaſily avoid by obſerving the Ruſes 

| | Horace 
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Horace has given, who demonſtrates that the Epic Poem, 
the Ode, and every other Piece of Poetry, has its fixed 
Ornaments as its known Characteriſtic, which, if a Poet 
knows not how to maintain, he deſerves not the Name of 


8 9 


Poet, as our Author ſays of himſelf; | 


Deſeriptas ſervare victs, operumgue colores 
Cur ego fi nequeo, ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor ? 


& Tf I know not how to obſerve all the different Charac- 
< ters, and give every Piece its proper Ornaments, why am 
« I honoured with the Name of a Poet?“ | 


This ſhews what great Care ought to be taken in forming 
the Taſte of Youth in the Courſe of their Studies; for it is 
a great Defect not to have a true Judgment of the Beauties 
of Poetry, and not to be acquainted with them, ſo far at 
leaſt as to be able to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe. 

If it is neceflary to form the Taſte of Youth, it is much 
more ſo to form their Manners 3 wherefore he that explains 
an Author, ought to teach and maintain whatever may contri- 
bute to improve them, and refute and amend what may have 
the leaſt Tendency to debaſe or corrupt them; and this is 
more eſpecially neceſſary in explaining Poets; for young 
People are not ſo ready to give Attention to ſerious Diſ- 
courſes, as to thoſe delivered in a pleaſant jocoſe Manner, 
and with a Deſign rather to divert than inſtruct; hence comes 
the Taſte they generally have for Fables. 

Poetry alſo, by its Allurements and Charms, ſlides inſen- 
ſibly into their very Souls, and when it has once got Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Fancy, it quickly perſuades] the Heart; and 
ſurely no Pieces of Poetry can ftrike the Fancy ſooner than 
Horace's Odes, which offer us the Fruits of Wiſdom curi- 
ouſly ſet off with the moſt charming Flowers of Parnaſſus. 

In them Horace teaches every one to be content with their 
Station, and not diſturb their own Peace with groundleſs 
Ambition, to obey the Laws, to ſubmit to their Superiors, 
.to ſhun Avarice, to be moderate in every Thing, to reckon 
none happy but thoſe who know how to make a right * 

" 
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bf the Gifts of Heaven, and to be more afraid of Infatn 
than of Death itſelf : © 1. wee p 
Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris  _ 
Ree beatum : rectius otcupat 
Nomen baati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus ſapienter utt 
Duramgque callet Pauperiem pati 
Pejuſque Letho flagitium timet, | 
He teaches the Magiſtrate to keep his Paſſions under en- 
tire Subjection, and to adminiſter Juſtice with Steadineſs, 
Reſolution, and the utmoſt Impartiality, . Wa 
He lays down moſt uſeful Rules for young Warriors; he 
ſhows them that, to ſucceed in their Profeſſion attended with 
ſo much Glory, and at the fame Time with very great Toll, 
they muſt renounce all Indolence and Sloth, expoſe them- 
ſelves to Dangers, bear up under the greateſt Fatigues, and 
ſo far from carrying the Effeminacy and Luxury of the City 
into the Camp with them, they muſt learn to ſuffer Cold, 
9% oh and every other Hardſhip to which a Soldier is ex- 
2 Generals he gives this excellent Precept, which he en- 
forces by a noble Example; That to the Protection of Heaven, 
they, on their Part, ought to join Vigilante and Forefight, which 
are the ſureſt Reſources of Armies in all the Operations of War, 
end which promiſe and aſcertain a happy Succeſs to the moſt 
hazardous Undertakings. His Words are very temarkable : 
Nil Claudiz non efficient manus 
Quas & benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit, & cure ſagaces 
- Expediunt per acuta belli. | ; 
No Enterprize is too hard for the Neros, whom Jupiter 
60 favours ſo remarkably with his Protection, and who, by 
* their great Prudence and Conduct, are able happily to ex- 
e tricate themſelves from the moſt threatening Dangers they 
s are expoſed to in Battle.“ 5 Wor” = 
Without this Prudence and Conduct, the greateſt Force 
deſtroys itſelf; and finks under its own Weight. 85 
Vol. I, c Vis 
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Vit confili expers mole ruit ſud. Y | 
For it is not on Strength or Force, but on Wiſdom and 


Prudence, the Safety of States depend, Salzft has an Ex- 
preſſion very much to this Purpoſe : | 


Ego ita comperio omnia regna, civitates, nationes, uſque eo 
proſperum imperium habuiſſe, dum apud ess vera conſilia value- 
runt. 


“ For me, I find that Kingdoms, Cities, and Nations, 
continue to flouriſh ſo long as good Counſel prevails, and 
«js put in Execution.“ ; 

In fine, we may juſtly fay of Horace, that of all the Poets 
he has extracted the moſt from Philoſophy, and amaſſed in 
his Odes more Maxims of Morality and Philoſophical Truths 
than any Roman Poet whatever. I mutt tranſcribe the greater 
Part of Horace, were I to collect all the momentous Prin- 
ciples of Morality diffufed through his Works, in which his 
chief Intention is to improve Reaſon, and purify the Heart 
from eyery vicious Paſſion ; to give us uſeful Rules for our 
Behaviour, not only under Adverſity, but likewiſe in pro- 
ſperous Circumſtances, which are more dangerous to Virtue 
than Afflictions; and to eſtabliſh a perfect Tranquility in our 
Minds, by reſcuing us from the Tyranny of Ambition and 
of Fear. al 

Horace is not only a great Poet and a great Philoſopher, 
but a great Critic : Nor is his Art of Poetry his only Critical 
Piece; the Fourth and Tenth Satires of his Firſt Book, and 
the Second Book of his Epiſtles are full of uſeful Precepts. 

It were to be wiſhed, Horace had explained himſelf as fully 
on Lyric Poetry, as he has on other Kinds of it, and taught 
Poets what to follow and what to ſhun ; but he has con- 
tefited himſelf with pointing out its Character without giving 
one Precept ; whether he found it too difficult to lay down 
Rules for this Poem, or rather that a natural Genius was ſuffi- 
cient to improve in it, Hence he ſays, Muſa dedit, The 
Muſe hath given, bath taught ;”' and fo thinks he may be 
diſpenſed with from ſaying any more : And indeed _ to 
whom 


— 
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whom the Muſe hath given this Genius, have no Occaſion 
of Rules for a Poem lo ſhort, they are led, or rather drawn, 


by a Genius ſtronger and ſurer than any Rules, wht: ver, 
However, as none have yet given Rules for tbe ODE, to 


aſſiſt in ſome Sort thoſe who read the Lyric Poets, 1 ſhall 


give, from Dacier, ſome Obſervations that he made on the 
Practice of Pindar and Horace, by which they may be en- 
abled to judge more readily and more ſurely of che Works 
of thoſe who have Courage to imitate them. 


The ODE is a Poem that's generally ſhort, made to be 
play'd on the Harp, or in Imitation of ſuch as are play'd upon 
it, and which, at its Pleaſure, employs in its different Com- 
poſitions every Kind of Verſe, and often admits ſeveral in 
the ſame Piece; and ſuiting itſelf to all Sorts of Subjects, 
treats the ſmaller in a florid Manner, yet always noble, and 
the greater, with an Elevation that ſeems rather the Effect of 
Inſpiration and Enthuſiaſm, than of ſolid Judgment. 

Grand Lyric Poetry being then the Effect of Enthuſiaſm, 
my fir ft Obſervation is, That it may begin with Tranſport and 
poetical Fury; for Inſpiration has its ready and ſudden Mo- 
tions; of which Sort we ſce a great many in Pindar and in 
Horace. It is quite contrary in the Epic Poem, which, be- 
ing very long, the Poet is obliged to put an Exordium be- 
fore it, to ſhow its Subject and pray to be inſpired ; and this 
Exordium is ſimple, as it is the Poet that ſpeaks and not 
yet inſpired. This is the Practice of Homer and Virgil. 
T here is then a great deal of Difference between the Begin- 
ning of the Ode and the Exordium of the Epic Poem. Not 
but that the Ode makes ſo.netimes uſe of this kind of Exor- 
diam. | | 

The ſecond is, That the Poet ought to ſpeak of Things re- 
markable, entirely new, and that have not been ſung by any 
other. This is Horace's own Direction: | | 


Dicam inſigne, recens, adbuc 
Indictum ore alio. 


And of Conſequence the Poet ought to reject every Thing that 
is mean, every Thing that is low, and lavours of Mortality, 


as he elſewhere explains himſelf: | 
| : Da Ni 
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Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 
Nil mortale loquar. 


It is in grand Lyric Poetry as it is in grand Painting. In 
Subjects grand and heroic, the Painter does not amuſe him- 
felf with ſearching into the little Niceties ; he minds what's 
noble, what's grand, what's heroic, and diſdains every thing 
that is frivolous, mean, or low. The Lyric Poet does the 
ſame, and when he deſcends to leſſer Subjects, gay or 
tender, which require not ſuch Majeſty and Loftineſs, he 
never departs from this Character. He ſearches after what 
is new and noble, and is particularly nice in his Choice. 

As a Painter does not make uſe of the utmoſt Perfection 
of his Art, unleſs it be to imitate the moſt grand Subjects, 
neither does the Lyric Poet make uſe of the whole of his, 
unleſs it be to fer the grandeſt Subjects in a juſt Light. 
Both the one and the other muſt poſſeſs their Manner, that 
they may imitate the Tender, the Light, the Graceful, and 
the Delicate, that true Nature may be repreſented in all its 
different Shapes, 93 90 
The Third, That the Lyric Poet obſerves neither Order nor 
fri Method; ſo that his Pieces are not a continued Syllo- 
giſm or Chain of Reaſoning. Inſpiration allows not Mo- 
tions ſo exact and ſo regular; it has Allurements more ready 
and more free. But we are not to infer from thence, that 
the Judgment ought to be baniſhed from its Compoſition; 
No; the Judgment lies concealed under this beautiful Diſ- 
order. There's ſomewhat divine in a Lyric Poet, which 
makes him excel other Men in Judgment. 

The Fourth, That it's Strophes, its Stanzas, its Couplets 
are not ſharpened into Epigrams nor Madrigals: There's no- 
thing farther from the Ode, nor what ſavours leſs of Inſpi- 
ration. In a Poet truly inſpired, we perceive not his Spirit 
but his Genius only, which are quite different, as might be 
eaſily made appear. | 

The Fifth, That its Morals, which are the very Soul of 
Poetry, muſt not be trivial and cold; but, on the contrary, 
ſolid, and ought to have all the Fire of Poetry; nor muſt 
they appear different from the Work, like Gold inlaid, but 
ſhould be incorporated into its very Body. | 11 

c 
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The /ixth and laſt is, That in all its Lines there muſt be 
ſuch Number and Harmony as charms the Ear. I ſay Num- 
ber and Harmony different from Feet and Rhime, and which 
reſult from nice Choice and Magaificence of the Terms, 
from their Connection and Arrangement, that gives them 
ſomething muſical, which wonderfully tranſports and ra- 
viſhes the very Soul. Tis this Harmony that Homer firſt 
taught, and which reigns with Sovereignty in the Odes of 
Pindar and Horace. Neither is there Muſic more perfect, 
nor that gives greater Pleaſure, 2 

This is Lyric Poetry, and every Poem in which this is 
not found is not Lyric, but Counterfeit. This is the Reaſon 
why this Lyric Poetry has been ſo ſcarce in all Ages; for 
to ſucceed in it, a Poet muſt have a. happy Genius, and that 
alone is not ſufficient, ,if not improv'd by reading and medi- 
tating on the Works of the Ancients, and a thorough 
Knowledge and Admiration of the Beauties wherewith they 
ſhine. This made Horace recommend with ſo much Ear- 
neſtneſs, to the Poets of his Time, the: careful and diligent 
Peruſal of the Greek Poets: | N 


| Vos exemplaria Greca 
Nocturnã verſate manu, verſate diurna. 


This is the Method to improve that ſound Reaſon has al- 
ways taught; by purſuing which, ſome of our beſt modern 
Poets have gained a ſolid and laſting Reputation, and to it 
Poſterity will certainly put their laſt Seal. 


AS TO THIS TRANSLATION OF THE 
ODES OF HORACE, which has met with ſo great 
Encouragement from the Public, all Care has been' taken 
ro keep free of a Paraphraſe, and to give the tull and true 
Senſe of the Author, as near the Original as the different 
Idioms of the Latin and Engliſh Languages will allow; 
without falling into a flat verbal Tranſlation, 

This Method our Author himſelf directs to in his Art of 
Poetry, when he ſays; | | 
. Nee 
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 *, Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fdus 
Interpres; | | 


Nor like a ſervile Interpreter ſtudy to follow your Au- 
« thor too cloſely, tranſlating Word for Word,” 


And Cicero ſays, in his Book De eptimo genere Oratorum, 
When ſpeaking of the two Orations of Eſcbines and Demo#- 
Bene, which he had tranſlated, n 


Mon verbum pro verbo neceſſe habui reddere, ſed genus om- 
mum verborum vimque ſervavi. 2 | 


44 T did not think it neceſſary to tranſlate Word for 
* Word, but only to expreſs the whole Force and Pro- 
* priety of the Terms.“ | 1 
St. Ferom alſo obſerves, © That Homer himſelf, who is ſo 
& judicious, harmonious, and ſublime, becomes childiſh, in- 
«*< ſipid, and inſupportably low, when tranſlated Word far 
„ Word.” 

All which ſhews the great Abſurdity of ſome Tranſlations, 
which are ſo wretchedly fervile, that they debaſe the very 
Language in which they are wrote, and are ready to create 
in Youth a Diſtaſte and Averſion to the Author they are 
reading. | 

To avoid this Evil, I have, in thoſe Places where the 
Author would not admit of a cloſe Tranſlation, on Account 
of the different Idioms of the two Languages, choſe rather 
to give the literal Meaning of the Words below the Verſion, 
= debaſe the Senſe of the Author by a mean ſervile Tranſ- 

n. 

And here I muſt take Notice of an Objection ſome make 
againſt all Tranſlations, viz. That they encourage Slothful- 
neſs ; whereas the contrary has, by frequent Experience, 
been found to be true; for as there is nothing ſo diſcourag- 
ing to Youth as the dry Study of Words, which has 
' marred many a fine Genius, whatever tends. to make this 
Study eaſy” and agreeable, muſt encourage Youth in the 


Progreſs of their Studies, and entice them to proceed with 
Alacrity 


Alacrity and Chearfulneſs, and what tends more to make 
Study eaſy and agreeable than Tranſlations, by the Uſe of 
which a Youth will make a greater Progreſs in the Latin 
Tongue in one Year, than he can by the Uſe of a Dictionary 
in two or three; there being a great deal of Time loſt in 
ſearching for Words in a Dictionary; beſides, few can di- 
ſtinguiſh, among the ſeveral Significations many Words 
have, which of them is proper for their Purpoſe ; and if they 
can, the very beſt Dictionaries will often fail them, after all 
the Pains they have taken: Nor can the Uſe of Tranſla- 
tions make them idle; for if they get their Leſſons ſoon, 
they ought to be increaſed in Proportion, Tranſlations being 
only to be made uſe of in preparing their Leſſons, and not 
in rendering them to the Maſter, "wg 

The Neceſſity of Engliſh Tranſlations. to attain the Latin 
Tongue expeditiouſly, ſtill further appears by the great Uſe 
Latin Tranſlations have for many Years been found to be of, 
for attaining the Greek Tongue expeditiouſly ; and why 
ſhould not Engliſh Tranſlations be of the ſame Uſe for at- 
raining the Latin Tongue? | 

Having plainly ſhewn the Neceſſity and Uſctulneſs of Eng- 
liſn Tranſlations, I ſhall here only obſerve, that a Tranſlator 
in Proſe is more likely to give the true Senſe and Meaning of 
an Author, than a Tranſlator in Verſe ; for if a Tranſlator in 
Proſe, who is at full Liberty to make his Choice, is often 
ſtraitened to find Words in one Language, that convey the 
ſame Idea and preciſe Meaning of the Words in another 
Language, what muſt a Tranſlator in Verſe be, who is con- 
fin'd to Number and Meaſure ? Tho? both the one and the 
other are in ſome Senſe confined ; which is curiouſly de- 
ſcribed by Roſcomon, in theſe inimitable Lines: | 


*Tis true Compoſing is the nobler Part, 

But good Tranſlation is no eaſy Art;; 

For tho* Materials have long fince been found, 

Zet both your Fancy and your Hands are bound; 

And by improving what was writ before, | 
Invention labours leſs, bit Fudgment more. ; 
How- - 
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However, à Tranſlator in Proſe is not near ſo much con. 
fin'd as a Tranſlator in Verſe, eſpecially if he is fetter'd witti 
Rhime, which forces him often to ſacrifice the Senſe of his 
Author, to preſerve his exact Numbers and the Graces of 
his Verſification. a ; | 

What I have further to add as to this Tranſlation of the 
Odes of Horace, is, that the Reader will find nothing tranſ- 
lated contrary to the Rules of Decency or Good-Manners, 
or that can offend the chaſteſt Ear: This is the Reaſon why 
no Verſion is made of the Eighiþ and Twelfth Odes of the 
Book of Epodes; for whoever gives a Tranſlation of what 


may tend to corrupt the Minds of Youth, or debaſe their 


anners, manifeſtly tranſgreſſes that excellent Rule of Ju- 


Nil difiu fedum viſuque het limina tangat 
Intra qua puer ſh ——— 


Suffer no Lewdneſs or indecent Speech 
The Apartment of the tender Youth to reach. 


Arid alſo that of the great Roſcomon : 


Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence, ) 
For Want of Decency is Want of Senſe, 


The Elipſes neceſſary to connect the Senſe of the Author 
are very few, and printed in ltalics., 1 4 | 

As to the Latin Text, all imaginable Care and Pains 
have been taken to make it correct, by comparing it with. 
the very beſt Editions of Horace; and on the ſame Page with 
the Text are the Author's own Words put into The Order 


ef Conſtruction; which, with The Tranſlation and Notes that 


are extracted from the beft Commentators, both Ancient and 
Modern, and interſperſed with ſeveral of the Tranſlator's 


don, will, it is hop'd, be of great Uſe, not only to Schools, 


but to young Gentlemen who have only a ſuperficial Know- 
ledge of the Latin Tongue, in aſſiſting them thoroughly to 
underſtand theſe ineſtimable Poems, HR 
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LIFE of HORACE. 


ORA CE was born in Venaſum, a Town of 
724 Apulia, on the Eighth of December, in the Year of 
Rome 688, three Years before Catiline's Conſpira- 
cy, ia the Conſulſhip of * L. Manlius Torguatus 
and L. Aurelius Cotta. | 
His Father was only the Son of a Freed-man and a 
＋ Tax-gatherer, with which mean Deſcent Horace was ſome- 
times reproached. When about ten Years of Age; he was 
brought to Town by his Father, who gave him a very liberal 
Education, as he himſelf tells us in Book firft; Satire fixth : 


Sed puerum ef auſus Roman portare | docendum 
Artes, quas doceat quivis Eques atque Senatar 
Semet prognatos. ** 


He boldly brought me up a Child to Town, 1 
To ſee thoſe Ways, and make thoſe Arts my own, 
Which ev'ry Knight and Noble taught his Son. 

At Eighteen he was ſent to Athens to learn Philoſophys 
and finiſh his Studies, 3 


| Rome nutriri mibi conti®it, aique doceri, 
Iratus Graiis quantum nocuiſſet Achilles, 
Aajecere bone pauly plus artis Atbenæ; 
Scilicet ut poſſem cur vo dignoſcere retum, 
 Atque inter Hylius Academi querere verum. 
Epiſt. 2. Lib. 23 


See Book III. Ode 21. and Book V. Ode 23. 
17 Book I. Sat. 6. a bh R - 
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Xxvi The LIFE ff HORACE. 
Rome bred me firſt, ſhe taught me Grammar Rules; 
And all the little Authors read in Schools ; 
A little more than this learn'd Athens ſnew'd, 
And taught me how to ſep' rate Bad from Good. 
The Academic Sect poſſels d my Youth, 
And 'midſt their pleaſant Shades I ſought for Truth, | 


In the Twenty-third Year of his Age, he, with ſeveral 
others, joined Brutus then at Athens, and went into Mace- 
donia with him, who made him a“ Tribune; but Brutus 
and his Party being defeated at the Battle of Philippi, Ho- 
race, with a great many more, forfeited his Eſtate. | 

After this Battle he F left the Army, and ſet about writ- 


ing Poetry, wherein he acquitted himſelf ſo very well, that : 
both $ Virgil and Varius took Notice of him, and introduc'd 0 
him to Mezcenas, who was not only a great Stateſman, but a 
Gentleman of great Learning, and a generous Patron of all K 
learned Men, more eſpecially ſo to Horace, who forgets not 
to mention it in ſeveral Places of his Poems, but particu- 
larly Book fifth, Ode firſt, | | 
Salts ſuperque me benignitas ina 
Ditavit. 
Pour Bounty gave my preſent Store, 
_ *Tigall I want, nor will I aſk for more: 
OOH TIER EC IIASS 2 
Horace growing very intimate with Mæcenas, he not only 
got his Eſtate reſtored to Hm, but introduc'd him to Au- 
guſtus, with whom he was in great Favour, that that R 
Prince offered to prefer him to be s Secretary; but Horace tie 
had the great Addreſs to refuſe that high and honourable 
Office, without offending his Prince. "Xs | D 
His Taſte for Study and polite Literature was very great: ge 
He lovd them ſo much, that he thought Books as neceſſary PL 
to Life as the Things which ſupport it, - 
hit 


' ® Lib, I. Sat.6..* + Lib. II. Ode . 5 Lib. I. Sat. 6. 
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N LIFE HORACE. 


Sit bona librorum & proviſe frugis in annum 
Expiſt. 18. Book I. 


Copia. 


— 
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Born a Poet, he compoſed Verſes rather like a Gentleman 
than a Poet by Profeſſion, indifferent about the Approbation 
of the Vulgar, and ſolicitous only to pleaſe a ſmall Num- 


ber of ſelect Readers. 


Uu te ut miretur turba, labores, 


Contentus paucis lectoribus. 


Sat. 10. Book I. 


He liked Retirement, and had an Averſion to the Hurry 
and Trouble that attends a Court-life, tho* none was better 


qualified for it. 


He was very moderate in his Diet, and contented with 
his Condition, as appears by Ode Thirty:firſt, Book firſt, 


Me Cichorea leveſque Malve ; 
Frui paratis & valido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, & precor integra 


Cum mente ; 


_ Olives and Mallows deck my Board, 
The wholeſome vegetable Kind; 
O let me thus alone be ſtor'd, | 
With Health of Body, Health of Mind. 


It is thought he was never married, as he makes no Men 
tion of his Wife or Family in any of his Poems. 
He was of a chearful facetious Temper, of an 


amorous 


Diſpoſition, and ſomewhat. paſſionate and haſty, but his An- 
ger was never of long Continuance. .. File was ſhort, but cor- 
pulent, which made Auguſtus, in a Letter to him, compare 
him to a thick little Book he ſent him. He was ſoon grey- 


hair*d, and could bear Heat better t 


him live much at Tarentum. 


d 2 


* 


han Cold, which made 


. 


xxvit e LIFE f HORACE. 
| Me primis Urbis belli placuiſſe domique, 

Corporis exigui: præcanum, ſolibys aptum, 
Iraſci celerem, tamen ut placabilis eſſem. | 
52 OV Epiſt. 20. Lib. i. 
— Tell them I the greateſt pleaſe, 
A little Man, and ſtudious of my Eaſe; 
And pettiſh too, I can be angry ſoon, 
My Paſſion's quickly rais*d, but quickly gone. 
Grown grey before my Time, I hate the Cold, 
And ſeek the Warmth, ns 


+ 
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His Love of Retirement increaſed with his Age, which 
made him live very much at Tivoli, near the Grove of 
which his Houſe is ſnewn to this Day. 

Here he deſired to live, and here he deſired to die, as in 
Ode fixth of Book ſecond ; | | 


Tibur Argeo poſitum colona 

Sit mee ſedes utinam ſenectæ; 
Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarun 
Militiæque. 


Quite tir'd of foreign Lands and Mains, 
Of Journies great, and dire Campaigns; 
My Age at Tibur let me ſpend, | 
At Tibur all my Labours end. 


But if the Fates denied him this Requeſt, he begs they 
would allow him to retire” to Tarentum, and end his Days 
there. Next to Tivoli, Tarentum ſeems indeed to have been 
his favourite Seat and Theme; for never was a more beau- 
tiful Deſcription given of a Villa than of this, in the fol- 
lowing inimitable Lines of the ſame dee 


Unde fi Parce probibent inique, 
Dulce pellitis ovibus Gale 
Flumen, et regnata petam Laconi 
 KRuru Phalanto. © 
* T7vok is the Italian Name of Tibur, Ih 
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Ile terrarum mi bi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet; ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, viridique certat 

Bacca Venafro; I 
Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præbet 
Jupiter brumas, & amicus Aulon 
Fertili Baccho minimum Falernis 

Invidet uuis. 
Ille te mecum locus et beatæ 
Poſtulant arces: ibi tu calentem 
Debita ſparges lacrymd favillam 


Vatis amici. 


But if the Fates this Wiſh refuſe, 
Then fair Tarentum will I chuſe, 
Where ſweet Galeſus ſoftly glides, 
And downy Flocks adorn his Sides; 
ier all I prize that Spot of Ground, 
With Honey and with Olives crown'd, 
'This good as Attica can ſhow, 
And thele as at Venafrum grow: 

Where ove a laſting Spring beſtows, 
And Winters free from Froſt and Snows ; 
Where Aulon pours his gen'rous Wine, 
Nor envies the Falernian Vine: | 
To theſe fair Plains, this happy Seat, 
Will you and I, my Friend, retreat; 
Here ſhall you lay your Poet, here 
On his warm Embers drop a Tear. 


Horace being taken ſuddenly ill, was not able to ſign his 
Will, but declaring Auguſtus his Heir with his laſt Words, 
died in the Fifty-ſeventh Year of his Age, ſome think a few 
Days before his great and good Friend Mzcenas ; becauſe, 
ay they, Horace, who was one of the moſt grateful Men 
upon Earth to his Benefactors, would certainly have ſhewn 


his Gratitude, by expreſſing his Sorrow in an Elegy for Me- 
cenas, to whom he owed his All. | 


1 | 3 But 
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But the more common and received Opinion is, that Ma- 
cenas died before him, and that Mecenas's Death was a Means 
of cutting ſhort Horace s Days. If ſo, could Horace have 
foreſeen the Time of Mzcenas's Death, and of his own, he 
could ſcarcely have ſpoken: of them with more Exactneſs 
than he does in Ode ſeventeenth, Book ſecond, wrote twelve 
Years before; Yo | | 
Ab, te mee ſi partem anime rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera? 
Nec carus eque, nec ſuperſtes 
Integer: ille dies utramque 
Ducet ruinam ;—— 


Think not, fince you and Bare one, 
That Horace can himſelf deſert : 
Or live when Half his Soul is gone, 
Or ſtay behind his better Part. 
Thus Hand in Hand we'll greet the Shades : 
 *Tis fo reſolv'd and fix'd by Fate; 
I'll follow where Mzcenas leads; 
Our Lives ſhall have one common Date. 


He was buried in the Eſuiline Hlll, near the Tomb of 
Mecenas, And as he expected immortal Fame from his 
Works, it is ſuppoſed his Funeral was attended with no 
Pomp, according to his own Directions in the Twentieth Ode 
of Book ſecond; 9 85 


Mint inani funere næniæ, 
Luctuſque turpes, & querimoniæ : 


Compe ſce clamorem, ac ſepulcri 
Mitte ſuper vacuos bonores. 


Say not I dy*d, nor ſhed a Tear, 
Nor round my Aſhes mourn, 
Nor of my needleſs Obſequies take Care: 
All Pomp and State is loſt upon an empty Urn. 


The 
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The 4 Bien Sorts of Verſe Ha 50 1 by Hat Ten 
in bis Odes and Epodes, are Nineteen in Number. 


T HE FIRST is the Aſclepiad, called ſo from Aſclepias, the 
Inventor, and conſiſts of four * Feet, viz. a Spondee, two 
Choriambus's, and a Pyrrhichius, or Jambus, as Ode I. of Book I. 

Mace - - nas atavis - vv edite re- v v = gibus v v. 

Others meaſure this Sort of Verſe by . a Cæſura after the ſe- 
cond Foot, and then a Spondee and a Dattyl go before it, and two 
Dadtylt follow it; thus: 

Mace - nas ata- v vu elite - vv regibus - v v. 

The SECOND is the Sapphic, ſo called from Sappho the Inven- 
tor, and conſiſts of a Trochee, Spondee, Daciyl, and two Trachees, or 
Spondze for the laſt, as Ode II. Book I. 

Jam ſa - v tis ter = ris nivis - v v atſue - v dire » - 

Grand; - v nis mt = - fit pater vv et ru - v bente v 

Dexte - v ra ſa - cras jacu=y'v latus = V ares. = =» 

But every fourt Verſe is Adonic, — of a TX and Spen- 
ee, as 

Torruit » v v Urbem. = - * 

The THIRD is the Ghconic, fo called * Gheon, the eie 
and conſiſts of a Spondee, a ian, and Pyrrichius, or A 
as Ode III. Book I. 


Sie te - - diva poteny = v 1 
— every ſecond Verſe is of the firſt Sort of Verſe, viz. an Jite 
prad, as * 
Sic fra - tres Helene = vv - lucida ſi- uv dera v v | 
The FOURTH is the Dachte Archilochic, and conſiſts of Spore 


th + # ks 


* A For conſiſts of two, - wg or *> Syliables, of which there are 
ten moſtly in Uſe, wiz. 


Pyrrichius, 7 Ctwo ſhort Syllables © © as Deus. 
Spondew, two long ones, | One 
Tambus, S | a ſhort and long one, V Pio, 
Trocheus, along and ſhort one, - v Servat, 
Dactylus, iy along and two ſhort ones, - V Carmina. 
Hnapaſtury, — two ſhort ones and a long one, v wv + Aim. 
Tribrachys, © '= | three ſhort ones, v v Melius. 
N wiew, G | four ſhort ones, v vV vv Hominibus, 
| 2 | 1 long, 2 ſhort, and 1 long. < v - Nobilizar, 


. +» +3" cone ſhert and two long ones, v+ = De. 
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dees or Dadtyls indifferently in the four firſt Feet, as in an heroie 
Verſe, then of three Trochees, or a Spondee, for the laſt; as Ode IV. 
Book I. | 


Solvitur - vv acris hy- vv ems gra- ta vice-wVv uwris-wea- 


fa - v voni- v | 

But every ſecond Verſe is an Iambic Archilechic, conſiſting of an 
Jambus, a Trechee, a Czſura, and three Trochees or Spondee for the 
laft, as 

Trahunt v - que fic v - cas - machi = vn ca- v rinas - v | 

The FIFTH is the Pherecratian, the firſt two Verſes of which 
are Aſclepiad, viz. of the firſt Sort of Verſe, as Ode V. Book I. 
Quis mul - ta gracilis v te puer in- vv = roſa v 

Perfu = - ſus liquids = v v - urget odo = © - ribus vv 
The third Verſe conſiſts of a Spondee, Daciyl and Sponadre, as 

Grato - Pyrrha ſub = v v antro - - | 
But every fourth Line is Ghconic, viz. of the third Sort of Verſe, 
thus | 

Cui fla - vam religas - Vv = comam v- 

The SIXTH is the Aſclepiad Glyconic, the three firſt Verſes being 
all Aſclepiad, as Ode VI. Book I, 

Scribe - = ris Vario- v v = fortis et bo- vv- fo v 

Victor Maæonii - v v - carminis a- uνUð lite v v 

uam rem - cungue ferox - v οσ - navibus aut U equis vv 
But every fourth Verſe is Glyconic, as 

Miles - te duce geſ - vv - ſerit vv 

The SEVENTH is the Heroic Hexameter, and conſiſts of ſix 
Feet, a Dadtyl and Spondee being uſed indifferently in all Places; 
tho* a Daciyl is very ſeldom uſed as the ſixth Foot, or a Spondee as 
the fifth, but is almoſt always the laſt foot, and ſometimes a Tro- 
chee, as Ode VII. Book I. | | 

Lauda Bunt ali - vw i ca - ram Rhedon = v v aut Mity 

vv lenen - = | | 

But every ſecond Verſe is Da&ylis Alcmanic, conſiſting of the four 
laſt Feet of an Heroic Verſe, as 

Aut Ephe - v v ſum bima - v v rifve Co- vv rinthi - » 

The EIGHTH is the Ariſtopbanic, and conſiſts of a Choriambus 
and a Bacchius, as Ode VIII. Book I. | 

Lydia dic - v v per omnes v - - 
But every ſecond Line is Choriambic Alcaic, conſiſting of an Epitrit, 
which is compoſed of four ſyllables, commonly the ſecond ſhort, 
and the other three long; after the Epitrit follow two Choriambus's 
and a Bacchius, as 

Te Dees 0- v == ro Sybarin - vv = cun properes - VV = amandov v 

The NINTH is the Da&#ylic Alcaic, or Heratian, as ſome call 


it 


e, 
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it, bmcauſe Horace ſeems to have taken great Delight in this Kind of 
Verſe, and conſiſts of two [ambus's or a Spondee for the laſt, then a 
Cæſura and two Dachs, as Ode IX. Book I. 

des v - ut al u- ta et nive - v v candidum vv 

Sora v - de nec u- jam ſuſiine > v u ant onus - v 
But every third Verſe is Iambic Archilachic, conſiſting of four Feet, 
the firſt and third an /ambus or Spondee, the ſecond and fourth an 
Jambus only, and a Cæſura. Thus 

Syluæ = = labo v = rantes - gelu v - que v 
And every fourth Verſe is Dacty! Alcaic, conſiſting of two Dactil 
and two Trochees, or a Spondee for the laſt Trochee. Thus 

 Flumina - v v conflite v D rint a- v cuts = - 

The TENTH is the Choriambic Alcaic Pentameter, and conſiſts 
of a Spondee, three Cheriambus's and a Pyrrychius or Iambus, as 
Ode XI. Book I. 

Tu ne me - © v= ſcire neſas- VV = quem mihi qucm - 

UV vu tibi 

The ELEVENTH is > the Tambic Archilachic, and conſiſts of a 
Bacchius and two Iambuss, or the laſt a Pyrrychius, as Ode XVIII. 
Book IT. Thus 

Non ebur = - nequ” au - reum V = 
But every ſecond Verſe is Tambic Archilechic, and conſiſts of five 
Jambus's and a Cæſura. Thus 

Mea v = reni v - det in v doma v lacu - nar v 

The TWELFTH is the Ionic, and conſiſts of three Tonics, each 
of which are compoſed of two ſhort and two long Syllables, as Ode 
XII. Book III. 

Miſerar* eft v y nequ' amori v v = = dare ludum v v = = 

Negue dulci vv = mala vino v v - laver aut ex VU - 

But every third Verſe conſiſts of four Jonics. Thus 

Animari v v metuentes V V patruæ ver VV - = bera linguæ 

VDV VU — 

The THIRTEENTH is the Heroic Haan, as Ode VII. 
Book IV. 

Diffu - gere ni- v v ves rede - v v unt jam gramina - * 

campis = 

But every ſecond Verſe is Dactylic Archilechic, conſiſting 1 two 
Dactyls and a Cæſura. Thus 

Arbort = v v buſque co- vv me - 

The FOURTEENTH is the Iambic Hipponactic, ſo called from, 
Hipponax the Inventor, conſiſting of fix Iambus's, admitting ſome- 
times a Spondee for the firſt, third, and fifth, as Ode I. Book V. 


Ibis Libur v « nis in ter = - tanav-viumys- 
e But 
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But every ſecond Verſe is [ambic Archilochic, conſiſting of four 
' Tambus's, admitting ſometimes a Spondee for the firſt an third Foot, as 
Ami u- ce pro v pugna - cila v 
The FIFTEENTH is alſo the /ambic Hipponactic, as conſiſting 
of ſix Jambus's, Ode XI. Book V. 
Petti - nihil v- me ſic - ut an v tea v- juvat v- 
But then every ſecond Verſe is Sapphic, conſiſting of two Dactylt, 2 
Cæſura, and four Iambus's, admitting alſo a Sg endete for the firſt, 
third, and fiſth Foot, . 
Scribere - vv verſicu - v v los- am v re per v: culſum - + 
gravi V = 
The SIXTEENTH is the Heroic Hexometer, as Ode XIII. 
Book V. 
Horrida v wv tempe = = flas cc lum con traxit et v4 
imbres = = 4 
But every ſecond Verſe is Archilochic, and conſiſts of four Jam- 
bus's, with ſometimes a Spondee for the firſt and third Foot, then 
follow two Da#tyls and a Cæſura. Thus 
NMives v - que de v = ducunt = - Fovem o nunc mare V num 
Silu - VU @ 
i he, SEVENTEENTH is the Heroic Hexameter, as Ode XIV. 
ook V. 
Mollis in vv ertia - v v cur tan - tam dif - - fuderit - vv 
imis - 
But every ſecond Verſe is Jambic Archilechic, and conſiſts of four 
Tambus's, admitting ſometimes a Spondee for the firſt and third 
Foot, as 
Obli - view - nem ſen - = ſibus v + 
1 EIGHTEENTH is the Heroic Hexameter, as Ode XVI. 


Altera « vv jam teri v v tur bel - lis ci vilibus- v atas » « 


But every ſeond is Jambic Hipponactic, as i . 
Suis v - etipv = Ro U ma vi u- ribus v = ruit v + divi 

. The NINETEENTH is the /ambic Hipponaclic throughout, each Pri 
Verſe conſiſting of fix Feet, as Ode XVII. Book V. in! 
Fam Jef - fica v ci do - = manus - ſcien u- tiæ v- wt 
call; 

ſtan 

calle 


A VERSE 
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A Vas is called, 1. Acatalecticus, when it is every Way com- 
plete, ard has no Svllable wanting nor ſuperfluous, as in this 
Jambic, 
fe Fovis ſunt filie. | 
2. Catale-\icus, hen it wants a Syllable at the End, as 
1M:le wem canebant | 
3. Brach atalicticus, when it wants a Foot at the End, as 
Au Jovis Gnate | 
4. Hvpercatal- Zicus, or Hypermeter, when it has one or two Syl- 
lables beyond its ju't Meaſure, as 
Bluſe ro es ſunt Minerve. 


And Muſer ſorores Palladis lugent. 


ur 


ys 


HEN an Ode conſiſts of one Sort of Verſe only, it is called 
Monoclos, as Ode I. Book I. 
When of two Sorts of Verſe, it is called Dicolos, as Ode II. 
Book I. And 4 
When of three Sorts of Verſe, it is called Tricolos, as Ode V, 


A CcorpinG to the Number of Verſes in a * Strophe or Stanza, 
an Ode takes its Name. 
If the fame Sort of Verſe return after the ſecond Line, it is called 
Diſtrophos, as Ode III. Book I. 
If after the third Line, it is called Tri/trophos, as Ode XII. 
Book III. And | 
1 of _ the fourth Line, it is called Tetra/tophos, as Ode XII. 
ook I, 


— 


* The Ode originally had but one Straphe or Stanza, but was at laſt 
divided into three Fw ; the Strophe, Ts and Epode. For the 
Prieſts went round the Altar ſinging the Praiſes of Jupiter and June 
in Verſe : So they called their firſt Entrance to the Left Strophe, or 
turning to the Second returning to the Right they called Anti/trophe, 
or the Returning; and the Songs they called Ode or Antode, as they 
called their Entrance and Return Strophe and Antiſtrophe. At lait, 
ſtanding ſtill before the Altar, they ſung the reſt, and that they 
called the Epode. 
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Odarum Tabula Alphabetica 


Lib, iii, Ode 17 


L I, vetuſto nobilis ab Lame, 
guam memento rebus in arduis 
Albi ne doleas plus nimis memor, 
Altera jam teritur bellis civilibus tas, © 
Anguſtam amicè pauperiem pati, 
At Deorum quiſquis in cœlo regis, 
Audivere, Lyce, Di mea vota, Di 
Acchum in remotis carmina rupibus, 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
"OE LO fupinas fi tuleris manus, 
Cælo tonantem credidimus Jovem, 
Cum tu Lydia J elephi, 
Cur me querelis exanimas tuts, 
DE lifta majorum immeritus lues, 
Deſcende cœlo, et dic age tibia, 
Dianam teneræ dicite virgines, 
Diffugerg nives : redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Dive, quem proles Niobea magne, 
Drvis orte bonis, optime Romule, 
Donarem pateras, grataque commodus, 
Donec gratus eram tibi, 
EF, fugaces, Poſthume, Poſthume, 
Eft mihi nonum ſuperantis annum, 
Et thure et fidibus juvat, 


Erxegi monumentum are perennius, 


Extremum Tanaim ſi biberes, Lyce, 

Fun Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Feſto quid potius die + 

HE rcults ritu modo dictus, 6 plebs, 


Herrida tempeſtas cœlum contraxit ; et imbres, 


7 A jam efficaci do manus ſcientiæ, 
Jam paucà aratro jugera regiæ, 
Jam ſatis terris nivis atque dire, 
Jam veris comites quæ mare temperant, 
Ibis Liburnis inter alta navium, 

Jici beatus nunc Arabum invides, 

e & nefafto te poſuit die, 

Impios parre recinentis omen, 

Incluſam Danaen turris ahenca, 
Intactis cpulentior, 

Integer vitæ ſceleriſque purus, 
Iutermiſſa Venus diu, 
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* 33 
v. 16 
ini. 2 
v. 5 
Ire 33 
ii. 19 
v. 2 
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iii. 5 
i. 13 
ii. 17 
iii. 6 
iii. 4 
1. 21 
iv. 7 
iv. 6 
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iv. 8 
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iii. 16 
iii. 24 
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Juſtum & tenacem propoſiti virum, | 
Tee, alu claram Rhodon aut Mitylenen, 


Lupis & agnis quanta ſortito obtigit, 
Lydia, dic, per onmes, 
ME cenas atavis edite regibus, 

Mala ſoluta naves exit alite, 
Aartiis cœlebs quid agam calendis, 
Mater ſæva cupidinum, 

Mercuri facunde nepos Atlantis, 

Mercuri nam te decilis magiſiro, 

Ji ſerarum eft neque amori dare ludum, 

Mollis inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis, 

Montium cuſlos nemorumgue virgo, 

Motum ex Metello conſule civicum, 

Muſis amicus triſtitiam et metus, 

N74 TIS in uſum letitie ſcyphis, 
Ne forte credas interitura, que 

Ne fit ancillæ tibi amor pudori, 

Nolis longa feræ bella Numantiæ, 

Non ebur neque aureum, 

Non ſemper imbres nubibus hiſpidas, 

Non vides quanto moveas periclo, 

Non uſitata nec tenui ferar, 

Nondum ſubactd ferre jugum valet, 

Nox erat, & cœlo fulgebat luna ſereno, 


Nullam, Fare, ſacrd vite prins ſeveris arborem, 


Nullus argento color eft avaris, 
Nunc eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero, 
O Diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
O fons Blanduſiæ, ſplendidior vitro, 
O crudelis adhuc, et Veneris muneribus potens, 
O matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
O nata mecum conſule Maulio, 
O navis, referent in mare te novi, 
O ſepe mecum tempus in ultimum, 
O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique, 


Oi profanumi vulgus, & arceo, 
Otium Dives rogat in patenti, 


Proms junAas, quatiunt feneſtras, 
Parcus Deorum cuitor & infrequens, 

Parentis olim fi quis impid manu, 

Paſtor cum traheret per freta navibus, 

Perſicos adi, puer, apparatus, 

Petti, nihil me, ſicut antea, juvat, 


xxxix 
Lib. iii. Ode 3 
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Phebe, fyluarumque potens Diana, Carmen Seculare. 
Phoebus vclentem prœlia me loqui, | Lib. iv. Ode 1 5. 
Pindarum gquiſquts ſludet æmulari, | iv. 2 
Peſcimus, fi quid vacui ſub umbra, | | i. 32 
UA cura patrum, queve quiritium | iv. 14 
Dualem miniflrum fulmints alitem, Iv. 4 

' Duands repoſtum Cæcubum ad feſtas dapes, v. 9 
Duantum diftet ab Inacho, | iii. 19 
Duem tu, Melpomene, ſemel, iv. 3 
uem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri, i. 12 
uid bellicoſus Cantaber et Scythes, I. 11 
Qurd dedicatum poſcit Apollinem, | i. 31 
Duid files, Aſterie, quem tibi candidi, iii. 7 
uid immerentes hoſpites dex as canis, v. 6 
uid obſeratis auribus funais preces. v. 17 
Suid tibi vis, mulier, nigris digniſſima barris, V. 12 
Duts defiderio fit pudor aut modus, I. 24 
Juis multi gracilis te puer in roßd, Ls 
uo me, Bacche, rapis tui iii. 25 
Dow, quo ſcelgſti ruitts ? aut cur dexteris, | v. 7 
Sos dives, Licini, neque altum, ii. 10 
| Rogare longo putidam te ſeculo, v. 8 
G Criberis Vario fortis, et hoſtium, -: 6 
a Septimi Gades aditure mecum, et, ii. 6 
Sic te Diva potens Cypri, i. 3 
Solvitur acris hiems gratd vice veris et Favoni, i. 4 
2 maris et ierræ numeroque carentis arenæ, i. 28 
Tu ne guæſieris (ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi, i. 11 
Tyrrhena regum progemes, tibi, | ili. 29 
72 lox amænum ſæpe Lucretilem, i. 17 
| Vides ut alta flet nive candidum, | i. 9 
File potabis modicis Sabinum, 1. 20 
Vitas hinnuleo, me ſimilis, Chloe, 1. 23 
Ulla ſi juris tibi pejerati, | ii. 8 
| ili. 26 


Vixi puellis nuper idoncus, 
Uxor pauperis Ibyci 
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Q HORATII FLACCI 
CARMINUM _ 
LIBER PRIMUS.- 


O DE. I. 


Horace, in this beautiful Ode, ſhews the different Inclinations of Men, 
and his twn in particular. It is plac d firſl, as 'a Dedication of 
the Poets Works to his Great Patron Mzcenas, 1h compbſed after 
a great many of thoſe that fallow ; but when it was written is un- 
certain. It is curious in all its Parts, the Characters being natural 
and lively; but its principal Beauty conſiſis in the fine Turn Horace 


AD MACENATEM. 


ACENAS atavis edite regibus, 
O & præſidium & dulce decus meum. 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegiſſe juvat; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis N 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos. 


5 


Hunc, 

O Mzcenas edite atawis 7 Etruriæ 0 | picum curriculo ; que quos meta evitata fervidit 

& prefid um & meum dulce decus. Sunt plu- I rotis, nobiliſque palma evebit ad deos do- 

rimi ques juvat collegiſſe pulverem Olym- » minos terrarum, 
N. 0: T 3 & 


1. Maxcenas.]” The great Favourite of , the Works of theſe two eminent Poets. 
- Atgeuſtus, and diſtinguiſhed by the Regard 1. Regibus.] Propertius,' Pedo Albino- 


he always paid to Men of Learning; inſo- 
much, that his Name is, even at this Day, 
a Title of Honour beſtowed upon all ſuch 
as encourage Learning, and patronize the 
Profeſſors of it. This great Man ſſſew'd a 
very particular Regard for Horace and Vir- 
gi; and it was by his Means they were 
firſt recommended to Auguſtus, who proved 
a great Benefactor to them both. This is 
the Reaſon why Mzacenas is io often addreſ- 
fed, and ſo honourably made mention of in 


vanus, Silius Italicus, and Martial, all a- 
gree with Horace, that Maxcenas was de- 
ſcended of a royal Family; and Marcus 
Portius Cato, in ſome Fragments we till 
have of his, confirms it; in which he ſays, 
that Eibius Valturenus, who was killed near 
the Lake of Yadimon, in the Year of Rome? 
445, was the laſt of the Kings of Tuſcany, 
whoſe Deſcendants he names from Father 
to Son, till he comes to Mæcenats, who 
had no Children, 3» Sun! 
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ODE I. 


gives to his Expreſſions, which he manages fo arifully, that though 
he is obliged often to mention, the ſame Thing, in running over the 


be never falls into @ Tautology, 


To Mx cEN as. 


MM ECENAS, deſcended from the Princes of Tuſcany, 
your royal Anceſtors, O both my Patron, and my Darling 


Some there are who delight“ in being covered with 
Duſt at the Olympick Games, and whom the Goal avoided dex- 
terouſiy by 1 and the noble Palm raiſes to the Gods 


F 


» To have gather'd Olympick Duſt, 


this 


nour of his Father Jupiter N Aer They 
were celebrated every fourth Year with great 
Pomp and Solemnity, and continued for five 
Days together, conſiſting of five ſeveral 
Kinds of Exerciſes, The Conquerors had 
the greateſt Honours paid them, being car- 
ried in a triumphant Manner back inta 
their own City, and had an annual Allow- 
ance granted them by the Republick ; ſo 
that nothing was efteem'd more honour- 
able than to return victorious from theſe 
warlike Exerciſes, | 


Ny 
of 
er 
n- 
al different Employments of Men, yet 
* nor makes uſe of a low Term. 
Onour. 

5 
ne, the Rulers of the World. 
vidis 
do- 

; | NOTES. 
3. Sunt guos curriculo.] How expreſſive 

9 is the Sound of theſe charming Verſes of 
bino- the Senſe of them! One can't read them 
U a- but he muſt think he's catried along with 
de- the Chariots and ſees the Duſt flying, There 
arcut are a great many Inſtances of this Kind in 
till our Author and Lucretius, but more eſpecial- 
ſays, iy in Virgil. See the Preface to the Proſe 
near ranſlation of. Virgil, Page 43. 
Rome 3. Olympicum.] The Olympick Games | 
ſcany, were at firſt inſtituted by Pelops; and after 
*ather they had been diſcontinued for ſome Time, 
| — were again te · cſtabliſhed by Hercule, in Ho- 


4. Meta. ] A Goal or Matk ſet up to de- 
32 mne 


2 


Q. HoRAT1I 


Hunc, ſi mobilium turba Quiritium 
Certat tergeminis tollere honoribus; I. 


Wum, fi proprio condidit.herreo 
Quidquid de Libycis verritur areis, 


Gaudentem patrios findere ſarculo 
Agros, Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunquam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypris 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta ſecet mare. 


Luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum 
Mercator metuens, otium & oppldi 


Laudat rura fui : mox reficit 


Quaſſas, indocilis pauperiem pati 


15 


rates 


Eſt qui nec veteris pocula Maſſici, 


Nec partem ſolido demere de die 


20 


Spernit, nunc viridi membra ſub arbuto 


Stratus, nunc ad aquæ lene caput ſacræ. 


Moltos 


o R D o. 


1 


Si turba mobilium Quiritium certat tollere 
bunc tergeminis honoribus ; illum, fi condidit 
 guidguid frumenti werritur de Libyeis areis in 
proprio horreo ; alium gaudentem findere pa- 
trios agros fhrculo, nunguam dimoveas etiam 
talicis conditionibus, ut pavidus nauta 
4 Myrtoum mare Cyprid trabe. Mer- 
3 
termine the Extent of the Race. The great 
Art, in theſe Chariot-Races, conſiſted in 
turning Wiftiy round the Goal, and yet ſo 
gear as to ſeem to touch it; by which they 
were often in Danger of being daſhed to 
Pieces againſt it. 

10. Lybicit.] Lybia was a Part of north- 
ern Africa, bounded on the Eaſt by E- 
er and on the Weſt by the Kingdom of + 
Tripoli. The Abundance of Corn it yielded, 
made it one of the Granaries of Traly, It 
ſupplied Rome yearly with forty Millions of 
FA on Which it ſubſiſted for eight 
Months. The Poets often give the Name 
of Lybia to all that Part of Africa which 
Ties along the Mediterranean. | ; 

11. Gaudentem. ] Commentators refer this 
Word to lam, and maintain that Horace 
ſpeaks only of one individual Perſon. But 
Tam perſuaded our Author meant other- 
wiſe; and that by this Word he introduces 
a Character diſtin from the former, By 


bunc he repreſents to us-one whoſe ſole Am- 


* ++ 


cator metuens Africom luffantem Teariis 
fluftibus, laudat otium & rura ſui op- 
pidi': mox tamen reficit' rates quaſſas, indoci- 
lis pati pauperiem. Eft alius gui nec ſpernit 
la vini Maſſici weteris, nec demere par- 
tem de ſolido die, firatus membra nunc ſub vi- 
ridi arbuto, nunc ad lene caput ague ſacræ. 
E S. 
bitian is to be advanced to the higheſt Pre- 
ferments. By illum he points at a rich but 
avaficious Citizen, who thinks- of nothing 
but of enriching himſelf by che Corn-Trade 
of Afric, without ever expoſing his Perſon 


| to any Danger on that Account. And by 


gaudentem he deſcribes to us one who is ſo 
in Love with tht Tranquillity of a Country 
Life, that he neither covets Riches nor Ho- 
nours, but chuſes above all Things, as the 
greateſt Pleaſure in Life, to cultivate his 
Eſtate with his own Hands, Horace ſays, 
that none of thoſe three Men can ever be 
prevailed on to run the Riſk of going to Sea, 
though the Riches of _Atralus, with all the 
Gain in the World were propoſed to them. 
This Senſe has doubtleſs more of Beauty 
and Strength than the other ; and what is 
fill more remarkable, it perfectly agrees 
with the like Expreſſions our Poet uſes, 
which is done by the other Explication in 
a forced and improper Manner. To contend 
that gaudentem refers to iUuin, is 9 

at 


Book I. Horaces' OD ES. ” 9 


This Man, if the Multitude of fickle Romans are bent on ad- 

vancing him to Offices of the higheft Truſt and Honour ; another, 

if he * has ſtored his own Granary with whatever Cornis ſwept from 
the Lybian threſhing Floors; à third, if he places his ſole Delight 

in plowing his paternal Fields, you could never prevail upon, for the 

whole Wealth of Attalus, to become a timorous Sailor, and cut the 

Myrtoan Sea in a Cyprian Bark. 51024 

The Merchant, alarmed when the South-Weſt Wind contends 

with the Icarian Waves, commends Retirement, and the pleaſant 
Fields of his Country Seat; yet ſoon, the Danger over, he refits his 
ſhattered Veſſels, as he cannot be taught to endure Poverty. 

There is another, who neither denies a Cup of old Maſſic Vine, 
nor to divide the Day, now ſtretch'd at his Eaſe under the green 


0 Arbutus, and now near the gentle Source of a ſacred Fountain. 
The 
| * If be bas imported vaſt Quantities of Corn from Africa. 
09 | pl 
WES. Bo | 
that Horace has given two ſuch different 15. Tariit ffuctibus.] The Tearian Sea 
wy Paſſions to one Man, as never were found | is a Part of the gean, lying near to Samos. 
p- yet in one Perſon together, For tis incon-Tbe Poets fancy it is ſo called from Tcarus, 
ci- ceivable how the Avarice of him who | the Son of Dædalut, who fell headlong into 
-nit hoards up in Store-Houſes the Corn of Afric, it; becauſe, flying from Crete, he approach- 
ar- can conſiſt with the moderate Deſires of | ed too near the Sun; by which Means, 
vi- that Man whoſe Delight is in cultivating the Wax, which held together the Feathers 
the Lands of his Fore-fathers. What has | of his Wings, melted. But it is certain, 
led Commentators into this Miſtake, is the | that the true Origin of the Name is from 
admirable Change of the Terms hunc, illum, | the Iſland Icaros, now Nicaria. 
re- and gaudentem. To ule alter for a Third, 9. Veteris pocula Maſſici.] This Wine 
but would be too low, and therefore to expreſs | was once very much eſteem' d, which grew 
ung a third Character, he uſes the Participle, a upon a Mountain of Campania of the ſame 
rade Thing cuſtomary with the Greeks and Name. 
fon L atins. 20, Nec partem ſolids demere de die ſper- 
| by 12. Attalicis conditionibus.] So called | nit.] Demere partem de ſolids die, is to 
; fo from Atra/us King of Pergamus, who had | ſpend one half of the whole or entire Day. 
ntry amaiſed ſuch immenſe Riches, that he | Thus Lucretius, in his 2d Book, ver. 200, 
Ho- made the Roman People his Heir, judging ' plus ne parte foras emergent, inſtead of plus 
the none ſa proper to come to the Poſſeſſion of dimidid parte. And our Author himſelf 


ſo great Wealth. 


| uſes in another Place, alternately, partem 


ſays, 14. Mare Myrtaum.] The Archipelago, anima mea, and dimidium anime mee. 
x be a Branch of the Mediterranean, is inter- Amongſt the Romans, ſober and regular Per- 
Sea, ſperſed with a vaſt. Number of Iſlands and ſons had but one Meal a Day, arid if it hap- 
the Rocks which makes it liable to great Storms. pened that they did eat before this ſtated 
nem. It is divided into ſeveral Parts that go un- Neal, it was no more than a very light 
-auty der the particular Names of the Cretan, | Breakfaſt, at which there was no Occafion 
lat is Tearian, Carpathian, Myrican Seas, Cc. | to fit down, nor of waſhing their Hands 
grees A Part of this bas got this laſt Name from after it, as Seneca (who with a great deal 
uſes, the ſmall Iſlend Myrtes, which lies on the of Pleaſantry calls it a Dinner) expreſſes it, 
on in South Point of Negropont. Ancient Fables fine menſa prandium, poſt quod non. fint manus 
itend g've it this Na ne from one Mirtilus, whom  /avande, Epiſt. 8 3. 

ading Pelops threw into this Sga. | . 
that 


2Þ 


ere 
Multos caſtra juvant, & lituo tubæ 
Permiſtus ſonitus, bellaque matribus 
Deteſtata. Manet ſub Jove frigido 
Venator, teneræ conjugis immemor; 
Seu viſa eſt catulis cerva fidelibus, 
Seu rupit teretes Marſus aper plagas. 
Me doctarum ederæ prœmia frontium 
Dis miſcent ſuperis : me gelidum nemus, 
Nympharumque leves cum Satyris chori 
Secernunt populo; ſi neque tibias 
Euterpe cohibet, nec Polyhymnia 
Leſboum refugit tendere barbiton. 
Qudd fi me lyricis vatibus inſeres, 


25 


30 


35 


Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. 


OR 
Caſtra juvant multes, & ſonitus tube 
lituo permiſius, * bellaque deteflata matribus. 


Vester, immemor teneræ Cconjugis, manet 


fub, Fove frigido 5 ſeu cerva e viſa catu- 
, &s bus, ſeu 2 Marſus rupit plagas 
tereten. Ederæ præmia doflarum fron- 


num miſcent me Diis | ſuperis; namus 


ODE 
| » FT + "OM 


ome & lewes chori Nympharum cum 
atyris ſecernunt me a populo; , negue Eu- 
terpe cobibet tibias, nec Polybymnia refugit 
tendere barbiton Lezboum, uod fi tu in- 
feres me Vatibus lyricis, 'feriam ſdera ſub- 


NOTES. 


. 23s Litus tubæ.] The Sound of the Cla- 
ron was ſhrill, that of the Trumpet was 
grave, The Firſt was uſed by the Cavalry 
they were both of Braſs, but the Firſt was 
bended as French-Horns are, and the other 
was ftrait like our Trumpets and Flutes. 

25. Sub FJove frigids.) In the cold Air, 
For the Ancients called all that Space which 
dur Atmoſphere takes up, * 

29. Me dactlarum.] Some Criticks ſubſti- 
tute Te here in place of Me, and aſſert that 
it is a Compliment, to Mæcenas. Tis true, 
Me cenas compoſed ſome Verſes, but it does 
not appear he was ſo conſiderable a Lyrick 
Poet, as to have merited this Piece of 
Panegyrick ; ſo that I can't think Horace 
was ſuth-a groſs Flatterer, or that Mæcena: 
would allo him to. be ſo, No, Horace 
compliments his Patron in a more polite 
Manner in the two laſt Lines of this Ode. 
See the Note on them. 

29. Ederæ.] All the celebrated Poets 
were crowned with the Branches of the 
Ivy-tree, as being the Crown of Bacchus 
and the Muſes, 


30. Dis miſcent ſuperis.] Claſs me among | 


the Gods, 7. e. render me happy. For the 
Romans, and Greeks too call'd thoſe Gods 
who enjoy'd a perfect Happineſs, If this 
Paſſage is not thus explained, there will fol- 
low a manifeſt Contradiftion when Horace 
ſays, that Macenas's ſole Approbation will 
advance him to Heaven, 

31. Nympharumgue. ] Nymphs were God- 
deſſes, ſuppoſed. by 92 a to preſide 
over Rivers, Springs, Woods, and Hills. 

31. Cum ſatyris chori.] The Ancients al- 
ways repreſent the Satyrs dancing, Thus 
Virgil in his 5th Eclogue, ver, 73. 


Saltantes ſatyros imitabitur Alpbefibeus, 


% Alpbefibeus will imitate the Dances of 
«the Satyrs.“ ---- And even the ſacred 
Author Iſaiab, confirms this in his Repre- 
ſentation of the Deſolation of Babylon, when 
among other Things, he ſays in the 21ſt 
Verſe of the 14th Chapter, And Satyrs 
* ſhall dance there. Satyrs were reputed 
half Men, half Goats, From the Waiſt up- 
wards they were with this Difference, that 
they had two little Horns ſprouting from 
their Heads, aud from the Waiſt down- 

_ WaſCs 


Bock I. HoRAcös 


The Sportſman, unmindful of 


Ivy, the Reward of learned 


the Lesbian Lyre. 


Stars with my exalted Crown. 


f N O 
wards tbey were in the Shape of Goats: 


them, to ſignify that Imagination is an 
eſſential Qualification for a Poet, and be- 
cauſe all the Ancients firmly believed that 
the Satyrs were profoundly learned, and 
kad a general Knowledge of every Thing, 
and that their very Sports and Diverſions 
had ſomething myſterious in them; from 
this Perſuaſion, they uſed to paint and draw 
the Graces, Cupids, and Venus round the 
moſt ugly Satyrs ; hence Horace affociates 
them with the Nymphe; and even the 
Sculptors at Athens made the Statues of 
their Satyrs hollow, ſo as to ſhut and open, 
and in opening them there appeared to the 
Spectator little Images of Venus, the Graces, 
Cupids, and ſeveral other ſuch like Deities, 
For this Reaſon Alcibiades compares Socra- 
tet to one of : theſe Statues, 

32+ Si negue tibias.] Our Author with 
good Reaſon interpoſes this Condition fi. 
For let a Poet do what he can, and let 
him heat his Imagination to the higheſt 
Pitch, if the Muſes don't aſſiſt him and 
produce Enthufiaſm, he'll always grovel, 
and never become a ſublime and diſtinguiſhed 
Genius, 

33+ Euterpe.] One of the Muſes, the In- 
venter of the Flute. She had her Name 
from the Sweetneſs of her Voice. 

16, Polybymnia,) Her diſtinguiſhing Em- 
ployment among the Muſes, was to fing 


Herace repreſents himſelf in Company with 


ODES 


his tender Spouſe at home, remains 


in the cold Air, whether a Deer is held in View by his faithful 
Hounds, or a Marſian Boar has broke the cireling. Toils. 


Brows equals me (in Happineſs ) 


| with the Gods themſelves. The cool Grove, and nimble Dances of 
the Nymphs with the Satyrs, diſtinguiſh me from the Crowd, pro- 
vided Euterpe witholds not her Pipe, nor Polyhymnia refuſe to touch 


* 


But if You will rank me with the Lyric Poets, I ſhall reach the 


ODE 


T 'E . 


many Hymns, and preſide over the Enco- | 
miums beſtowed on great Men; whence 


ſue had her Name. 

35. Quod fi, Ac. ] This Sentence, with 
which he concludes, is a polite Compli- 
ment. Horace, ſelected from the Vulgar 


by the Favour of the Muſes, not inferior to 


the great Acæut, introduced into the con- 
ſecrated Groves, and admitted into the 
Company of the rural Deities, ſtill aſpires 
at ſomething more noble and glorious, wiz. 
He wants Maecenas's Approbation to crown 
his Glory with Immortality, This is paſſ- 
ing, in two Words, a finiſhed Encomium 
on his Patron, and in one Turn including the 
whole Deſign of the Ode. In fine, this Enco- 
mium is not without ſome Foundation. For 
Mzygcenas, beſides ſeveral Pieces in Proſe, 
compoſed a great Number of Verſes, They 
quote two of his FTragedies and ten Books 
of his Poeſy.------ Thoſe Lyrick Poets 
which Horace here mentions are Cree, 
himſelf has the Honour of being the firſt 
amongſt the Latins who deſerved the Names 
of Lyric Poet, 
before him who atrempted this kind of Po- 
etry, of whoſe Eſſays we have but a few, 
and even thoſe in the Grecian Strain and 
Meaſure. Horace has uſed them more 
diſcreetly, he has borrowed their Matter, 
but has given it quite a Latin Air; or ſo 
to ſpeak, has clcathed a Grecien Lyric in a 
Roman Dreſs, 


The Camp, and Trumpet's Sound in Concert with the Clarion, 
and Wars deteſted by fond Mothers pleaſe many. . 


Catullus was the only one 


DY 


a 3 
HORN AT II 


This is one of the fine Odes of Horace ; as the Subject is very grand, the 
Verſe very noble, and the Turn \ extremely ingenious. Nothing can be 

| mere ſublime, and at the ſame Time more curious, than the Manner in 
. which Horace makes his Court to Auguſtus, by firſt enumerating all the 
Prodigies that happened on the Death of Ceelar, as if all Nature was inte- 
rolled in it; and afterwards mfmuating, that to revenge it, Jupiter, ſent 
a God from Heaven under the Form of Auguſtus, as if he had then but 
ane Gad, and one of the greateſi Gedi who could appeaſe Nature thaF*was 
o highly irritated, and make Expiation for a Crime thui would have 
proved ſo fatal to the Romans. Some take this to be the Subject of this 
Ode; others conjecture the two following Events, recorded by Dion, gave 


8 Ode II, 


Ab Avus TUN CASAR 
IAM fatis terris nivis atque dire 
J . Grandinis miſit Pater, & rubente 
| Dextera ſacros jaculatus arces 
Terruit Urbem: 
Terruit gentes, grave ne rediret 
Seculum Pyrrhz nova monſtra queſtz : 
Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Viſere montes ; 
Piſcium & ſummã genus hæſit ulmo, 
Nota quæ ſedes fuerat columbis: 
Et ſuperjecto pavidæ natirunt 


Aquore damæ. 


"@ EQ 
Pater Jopiter jan miſit terris ſatis nivis | ſuum pecus wiſere montes altos : et gent 
atque dire grandinis, & jaculatus arces ſa- | piſcium bafit ſummã ulmo, gue ſedes fut- 

ter- | rat nota calumbis; & dame pavide nata- 


E M, 


Vidimus 


cras dextera rubente terruit Urbem : 
ruit gentes, me grave ſeculum Pyrrbe queſt | runt in &quore ſuperjecto. 
monſira nova rediret ; cum Proteus egit omne 


a NO. 


I. Jam ſatis terris nivis, &c.] I don't | Civil Wars, Prodi 
remember any Hiſtorian that mentions Snow | the whole of Reli 
and Hail among the Prodigies that follow- | 


gies To extraordinary, that 
gion was employed to avert 
and expiate them, But Horace may be 


ed the Death of Fulius Cæſar. And ſeem- 
ingly Horace gives us, here, a great Handle 
for cenſuring him, in making ſuch natural 
and common Occurrences as Snow and Hail 
Marks of Heaven's Diſpleaſure, and to have 
joined to theſe the Inundation of Rivers, 


eaſily defended from this Cenſure, ſince it is 
eaſy to prove, that the Ancients took that 
Hail, which they called Stones, for a ma- 
nifeſt Declaration of the Indignation of 
Heaven, and that they muſt appeaſe the 
Gods, under a Judgment of this Kind, by 


the burning of Temples by Lightning, and 


| religious Services. Hence they celebrate 


3 * 
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riſe to it. Oftavius received the Surname of Auguſtus the 17th Day 
&« of January, in the Year 4 Rome 727, and the following Night 
& there happened a prodigious Inundation of the Tiber.“ The other is 
that, He had ſometime $4 offered to reſign the Government to the 
« Senate, and told them in his Speech at that time that he dit not intend 
& tg continue Sovereign longer than he had aveng'd Czſar's Murder, and 
&« deliver'd Rome from all its Troubles.” From thoſe Events the Ode 
took its Riſe, in which the Poet artfully adviſes Auguſtus to continue in 
the Sovereignty, to which Fortune and his own Merit had raiſed him; 
"whereby Horace not only flatters Auguſtus, but Mæcenas, who gave bim 
the ſame Advice. | | 


To AucGusTus CESAR. 


U PIT E R hath already ſhower'd down enough of Snow and 
T dreadful Hail upon the Earth, and having darted his Thunder 
againſt the ſacred Buildings with his red Right-hand, he hath terri- 
fied the City : | Cay ; 

He hath terrified other Nations alſo, leſt the unhappy Age of 
Pyrrha, complaining of Prodigies *till then unheard of, ſhould re- 
turn ; when Proteus drove his ſcaly Herd to viſit the lofty Moun- 
tains, and Shoals of Fiſhes were entangled on the Top of Elms, 
which had been the well known Perch of Pigeons ; and the timorgus 
Deer ſwam in the Waters that overflow'd both the Trees and Moun- 


tains, 
| | We 
NOTES | ou 


the Feſtival Nowendialia, the Origin of | ning. This fingle Word conveys to us the 


which you may find in Feſtus, on the 
Word Nowendiales. Horace by joining Snow 
with Hail by no Means intends a diſtinct, 
but one and the ſame Prodigy; as it com- 
monly happens that great Hail is attended 
with ſome Snow which had not Time for 
being of the former's Figure and Confiſt- 
ency. This is doubtleſs the true Meaning 


that of this Paſſage, which has not been well 
averd underſtood, and for that Reaſon unjuſtly 
y be cenſured by Scaliger the Father. 

» it is 2, 3. Rubente dextera.] This Expreſſion 
| that rubente, with his Hand blazing. with Fire, 
. carries in it an inexpreſſible Force. It is 
a of as much as if he had ſaid, that all Heaven 
- the was set on Fire with Thunder and Light- 


Idea of a dreadful Storm, 

6. Seculum Pyrrbæ.] Pyrrba was the 
Daughter of Epimetbeus and Pandora, and 
Wite of Deucalion, King of Theſſaly ; in 
whoſe Time happen'd a Deluge that drown- 
ed the whole Country; he and his Wife 
only eſcaping. 

7. Proteus.) The Son of Jupiter; or, 
according to others, of Neprune, During. 
the fore- mention'd Deluge, be brought the 
Sea -calves, committed to him by his Fa- 
ther, as far az the higheſt Mountains 3 
who formerly ufed to live in Riyers, and 
on their Banks, He was remarkable for 
the Power. be bad of. changing himſelf int 
8 he pleas d. | 

8 * 
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Q. HorAaTil (| 
Vidimus flavum Tiberim, retortis 
Littore Etruſco violemer undis, 
Ire 1 monumenta Regis, 
emplaque Veſtæ; 
Viz dum fe nimiùm querenti 
| 2 ultorem, vagus & ſinĩſtrà 
abitur rips, Jove non probante, 
uxorius amnis. 
Audiet cives acuiſſe ferrum, 
Quo graves Perſz meliùs perirent; 
Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 
Quem vocet Diviim populus ruentis 
Imperi rebus ? prece qui fatigent 
Virgines ſantz minus audientem 


10 Ode II. 


Carmina Veſtam ? 


Cui dabit partes ſcelus expiandi 
mor? tandem venias, precamur, 
ube candentes humeros amictus, 


Augur Apollo: 


Sive tu mavis, Erycina ridens, 


Quam Jocus cireumvolat, & Cupido : 


give neglectum genus & nepotes 35 
' Retfpicis auctor, 
| Heu, 
p O R D 0. 
Vidimus Tiberim ire dejefum ,  Quem divim fopulus wocet rebus 


monumenta regis Nume . ve Vifie, 
wndis wiclenter retortis a littore Etruſco; 
a hic amnis urin: Hiig nimium que- 
renti jaftat ſe fore ultorem necis Ceſaris, 
& wagus labitur finifird rita, Joue non 
Pr obante. : . ; 

Juventus rara witio paremum audiet pug- 
nas, audietgue cies Romanos acuiſſe ferrum 
in le, 1 graves Perſe melius perirent. 


15. Monumenta regis.] Among the ana- 
- cient Monuments ot the Kings there were 
two in particular, via. Nama's Palace and 
Mauſoleum ; the firſt lay on the Left of the 
Tiber, at the Foot of Mount Palatize, and 
- the other on the Right on Mount FJazi- 


culum, Horace feigns, that her Complaints to her 
16. Templague Vefte.] Vida is the ſame | Huſband, had mov'd him to revenge the 
with the E and her Temple was round, | Death of that great Man too feverely. 


in Alluſion to to the ſpherical Figure of the 
|» rer og 


| 


4 


| imperi 
ruentis * Jud yo 
ent Veſtam minus audientem carmina Cut 
Fepie dabit partes expiandi ſcelus ? 
augur Apollo, precamur ut tandem we- 
nias, amictus candentes humeros nube : five 
tw mavis venire O Erycina ridens, quan 
us & Cupido circumvolat : ſive tu, 
ars, gentis noſtræ autor, reſpicis genus 


prece wirgines ſancitæ 


XO T. XVS. 


tuum neglectum & nepotes, 


17. Liæ.] Lis was the Mother of 

Romulus ; and being thrown headlong into 
the Tiber, by the Command of Amulius, 23 
ſome report, was theace ſaid to be married 
to that River. She was related to Julius 
Ceſar, who deſcended from her: Whence 


20. Dorin amnis.) The Tiber, fays 


| 


Herace, ſeems to purſue the Revenge which 
| 2 August 
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We have alſo ſeen the foaming Tiber, with his Waves thrown 
back with Violence from the Tuſcan Shore, proceed to deſtroy the 
Monuments of King Numa, and the Temples of Veſta; while he 
boaſts himſelf the Avenger of Ilia, too inconſolable for Cez/ar's 
Death; and the uxorious River 4 leaving his uſual Channel, over- 
flows his Bank on the Left-ſide, Jupiter by no means ' approving of 
it—having reſerv'd the Glory of that Revenge for Auguſtus. 

Our Youth, reduced in Number by the Fault of their Fathers, 
{hall hear how the Citizens have ſharpened that Sword, againſt one 
another, with which it had been better the formidable Pertians had 
periſhed ; and they ſhall hear of Civil Conflicts. | 

What God's Protection ſhall the People invoke to ſave this tot- 
tering Empire? With what Prayer ſhall our Holy Virgins impor- 
tune Veſta, who is now unattentive to their ſolemn Songs? Whom 
will Jupiter commiſſion to expiate our Crime ? | 

We pray thee, Apollo thou God of Auguries, come at length to 
our Aſſiſtance, veiling thy radiant Shoulders in a Cloud : Or, if you, 
ſmiling Venus, had rather, about whom hover the Gods of Mirth 
and fond Deſire: Or you, O Founder Mars, if you compaſſionate 
your negleQed Race and Offspring, you, whoſe Delight is in the 
Din of War, poliſh'd Helmets, and frowning Viſage of the 


1 Wandering. 
n.0:T 3 % 


Auguftus had taken, and imagines that the Poets and Sybilt, and his Oracles were al- 
utter Deſtruction of the City of Rome is | ways in greateſt Eſteem. . 
the only Atonement that can expiate fo 33.  Erycina ride.) All the Deities 
great a Crime. Befides, Ma's Reſentment | here mentioned patronized Rome. And tha 
in this Caſe muſt be ſatisfy d. But the | Poet takes care to give Venus a Deſignation 
Complaints and Condeſcenfion of both are | that muſt raiſe a ſenſible Pleaſure in Au- 
exceſſive, Jupiter equally diſapproves the | guffus. ueat, of whom Auguſtus was de- 
one and the other, and will admit of | ſcended, had brought from S:c:/y into Italy 
one with Auguſtus to ſhare in the Glory | a Statue of Erycine Venus, to whom after= - 
of revenging Cæſar's Death. So, you fee, | wards a Temple with magnificent Porches 
t is indifferent whether you refer nimium | was built at Rome without the Gate Col- 
_ gore! or jactat, tho* I chuſe to join | ina, The Goddeſs received this Name 
Wt with the firſt, from the Mountain Eriz in Sicily, on 
27+ Firgines ſanctæ.] The Yeftal Vir- which ſhe was worſhipped. Its modern 
ins, the chief Part of whoſe Office was | Name is San Julians, in the Valley of 
ePieſervation of the eternal Fire. They | Maſſara, near Trepono. Or rather the 
were ſacred to Veſta, and, of Conſequence, | Goddeſs and Mountain were ſo called from 
cir Prayers muſt be the more powerful | Eriæ the Son of Venus and Bures. 
ith her, | 6. Reſpices autror.] The Romans were 
32+ gur Apollo.] Apollo prefided over | deſcended of Mars by Ilia, on whom he 
ination and Soothſaying, inſpired the d — | 
* 4. 


12 Q Ho A TA Ode III. 
Heu, nimis longo ſatiate ludo;z m | 

Quem juvat clamor, galeæque leves, 

Acer & Mauri peditis cruentum, 
Vultus in hoſtem. ' 

vive mutata juvenem figur4 

Ales in terris imitaris, alme 

Filius Maiz, patiens vocari 
Cæſaris ultor. | 

Serus in cœlum redeas; diùque 

Lztus interſis populo Quirini : 

Neve te noftris vitiis iniquum 
Ocior aura 

Tollat. hic magnos potius triumphos, 

Neu ames dici pater atque princeps : 


Neu ſinas Medos equitare inultos, 
Te duce, Cæſar. 


O RD O. 


f ttiate ludb ben nimis longo, quem clamor \ diuque lætus interfis populo Quirini : Neve 
Juvat, galeeque leves & wultus Mauri pedi- | ccior aura tollat te iniguum naſtris viſii. 
eis acer in beflem cruentum : five, tu ales | Ames bie potius magnos triumphos, ames bie 
Alius alme Maiæ, patiens vocari ultcy Cæ - dici pater atque princeps: nen finas, 0 
faris, imitaris in terris juvenem Auguſtum, Ceſar, Medos equitare inultos, te duce, 
mutatã figurd. Redeas ſerus in cœlum; 


— Kod 


my 


. 
* 12 » 
* * 


SES 


N O T E S. 


H: 

41. Sive mutata.] There can be no- | who was at moſt but nineteen Years when the 

. thing more exquifite than this is: The | Cæſar was killed. Dion too calls him leb 

Poet would perſuade the Romans that Au- Ni, It was from no regard to his Ag: th: 

i s was no other than. Mercury come | That the Poets gave him the Names of Ye 

l — to avenge Cæſar' s Death. Fuvenis, Puer; for Horace, Virgil, and for 

. 42. Juvenem.] Auguſtus is here meant, | Ovid addreſſed him thus when he could his 

\ ; ; | not his 
* 0 

1 O D E III. 


Me may look on this Ode as the laſt Farewel of Horace to Virgil, when he 
embarked for Greece; and they never ſaw one another more. Had Horace 
foreſeen what was to happen, he could ſcarcely have expreſſed his Grief in 

a more affectionate Manner than he does in this Ode; the 20 eight Linessf 

- which have ſomething in them admirably tender, and the reſt ſomething 

very grand; for nothing can be more finiſhed in its Kind than this Odi, 

Horace being Forty-ſeven Years of Age when be compoſed it. Thi 

is one of thoſe Odes wherein Horace is cenſured for his Pindaric Ex- 

 curfions and Sallies, but without Reaſon ; for Lyric Enthuſiaſm is in 
4 2 on 
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Mooriſh Infantry on their bloody Enemy, ſatiated by this Time 
with your cruel Diverſion, alas I of too long Continuance, came. 

Or if you, chaſte: * Maia's winged Son,. having chang'd your. 
Form, perſonate our young Emperor on Earth, ſubmitting to be 
ſtiled the Avenger of Cæſar's Murder: May your Return to Hea- 
ven be late, and may you long bleſs the Roman People with your 
Preſence, and neither may an untimely Blaſt waft you from us, of- 
fended at our Crimes. Stay, rather, and delight in glorious Tri- 
umphs, and bear the amiable Titles of Prince and Father of our 


40 


45 


50 


Neve 
iii. 
es bie 
0 


Country, nor in your Reign, O Czſar, ſuffer the 


to make Incurſions unrevenged. 


EC 


Parthian Cavalry 


Winged Mercury. 
NOTES 


not be ſaid to be a young Man. | 


43+ Ales) Mercury got this Appellation 
from the Wings he had on his Head and 
Heels, | 

45. Serus in cælum redeas.) This is a 
noble, delicate, and happy Turn; and the 
more ſo, in that it agrees with Mercury, 
whoſe natural Habitation was Heaven, and 
with Auguſtus, who was, as the Deſcendant 
of Venus by ZEneas, of heavenly Offspring. 

49. Magnos triumphos,] A Year and af 
Half elapſed between theſe Triumphs and 


51, Medor.] Horace means the Partbi- 
ans, whom he before calls Perfians. Theſe 
three different People have been undiftin- 
guiſhed by ſome Authors, becauſe their 
Kingdoms have been ſo too. The Perfians 
ſubdu'd the Medes, and the Parthians be- 
came Maſters to the firſt, 

51. Equitare.] Our Author uſes this 
Term, becauſe the Perfians and Parthians 
greateſt Strength conſiſted in their Cavalry. 
And inultos, becauſe of the ſignal Defeat 
given by the latter to Craſſus. 


when the Date of this Ode. The Time of their Ce- 52. Te duce.) This is an honourable 

him lebration was for three Days of the Month | Epithet, and is equivalent to Imperater. 
$ Ag that goes under Of#avius's Name, in the, | Horace uſes it often when ſpeaking of A- 
es 


Year of Rome 721. His firſt Triumph was 
for defeating the Pannonians and Dalmatians, 
his ſecond for the Victory at Afium, and 
his third for the Reduction of Egypt. 


{ 


Fe In the fifth Ode of the 4th 
e addreſſes him twice with the Title of 
Dux bone. : 


ODE III. 


hen ht only an Enemy to grammatical Connection and methodical Tranſitions, 

orace but likewiſe gives a Licence to paſs from one Subject to another, that 

ief in has ſome Affinity with the Principal, After fulfilling the Duties 

ines of which the Separation of a great and intimate Friend required of him, 

ething the Idea of the Veſſel on which Virgil was gone on Board, and the 

=_ Hazards that he was to run thro', had thrown our Poet into a bad 
i 


Humour. He abhors Navigation, and looks en it as a wicked At- 
tempt againſt the Laws of Nature, and an open Defiance to Heaven, - 
and aſcribes all the bold Adventures of this Kind to an ungovernable 


and precipitant Diſpoſition in Man after Things forbidden, and from 


this 
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this Source he draws all the Miſries with which human Life is cheguer d. 


Ode III. 


From this Account one may venture to ſay that there is no great Diſagree- 
ment in the Progreſs of this Piece, and that all the three Parts, of which 


i conſiſts, naturally ariſe the ane from the ther. Eitber all Kinds of 


Ad Navem VIRGILIUNM ATHENAs Vehentem. 


S 


Ventorumque regat pater, 


Obſtrictis aliis, præter Iapyga, 


Navis, quæ tibi creditum 


I C te Diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helene, lucida fidera, 


Debes Virgilium ; finibus Atticis 


Reddas incolumem, precor, 


Et ſerves anime dimidium mem. 


Illi robur & æs triplex | 


Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 


Commiſit pelago ratem 


10 


Primus, nec timuit præcipitem Africum 


Decertantem Aquilonibus, 


Nee triſtes Hyadas, nec rabiem Noti 


Quo non arbiter Adriæ 


Major tollere ſeu ponere vult freta. 
Quem mortis timuit gradum 


15 


Qui ficcis oculis monſtra natantia, 


Qui vidit mare turgidum, & 


Infames ſcopulos Acroceraunia? 20 

| Ne- 
o R D O. 

O navis, debes Virgilium creditum tibi, I truci, nee timuit Africum pracipitem cum 


Precor ut ens diva Cypri, fic fratres 
Helene 15 & — ventorum, 
ebftriftix aliis ventis præter Japyga, regat te, 


ut reddas eum incolumem finibus Atricis; et 


aquilonibus decertantem, nec triftes Hyadas, 
nee rabiem noti, quo non eſt major arbiter 
Adriæ, ſeu wult tollere ſeu ponere freta. 

em gradum mortis timuit ille, gui widit 
* = natantia ficcis oculis, 


ſerves dimidium anime mer. | i vidit mare 
Robur et es triplex erat illi circa peus, | turgidam, & infames ſcopulos aunia ? 
$6# friaus commiſit fragilem ratem pelago ah 
NOTE Ss. 


1. Diva poteus Cypri.] Penus is invoked 
here, probably, — that Planet is of 
|. Uſe to Seamen, in directing their 
h cle. 

2. Fratres Helena.) Cafior and Pollux 


the Seas of the Rowers and Pirates that in- 
eſted it. 
3. Ventorum pater.] The Mythology of 


the Ancients repreſents the Winds as vola- 


tile, reſtleſs, and turbulent Deities, taking 


were feigned by the Ancients to have been Pleaſure in throwing the Univerſe into 
transformed into theſe two Stars, called j Confuſion. They forced a Paſſage for the 


Gemini, or the Twin-flars. In their Life- 


time, they were remarkable for clearing | of Iſlands from the Continent, and 


Sea into the main Land, tore Numbers 
cam- 
" mitted 


*, 


*%# 
he. 
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Diereſſon muſt be diſcarded, from Lyric Poetry, which would be 

DE? or it -- be — 34 this Piece has nothing extravagant 

in it —Viirgil's Voyage happen d in the Year of Rome 735, pro- 

bably in the Beginning of Spring ;, ſo the Date of this Ode cannot be 
- dottbiful. | 


——m 5 0O@& . We 


D E AR Ship, as the Life of Virgil, my beloved Virgil, is in- 
truſted to you, take care, I conjure you, to keep the Half of 
my very Soul from all Danger, and land him ſafe on the Coaſts of 
Attica; ſo may the potent Cyprian Goddeſs ;- fo may thoſe auſpi- 


Winds under Confinement except the Weſt, direct you. 

His Heart muſt ſurely have been cas'd in Oak or three- 
fold Braſs, who firſt had the Courage to expoſe himſelf to the ra- 
ging Sea in a ſlender Bark, nor fear'd the violent South-weſt Wind 
contending with the North, nor the ſtormy Hyades, nor South- 
Wind's Rage, than which there is not a more abſolute Controller 
of the Adriatick Sea, to either ſwell ar ſmooth it's Waves at Plea- 
ſure. What Form of Death could frighten him, who + unconcern'd 
beheld the huge Sea-monſters rolling in the Deep, who undiſmay'd 
the tempeſtuous Swelling of the Sea, and thoſe dangerous Rocks, 


Acroceraunians. 


[0 


15 


* The Father of the Winds, + Wah by e. 2 
n 
20 1 
Le- 


mitted a thouſand other Devaſtations. To| had been five Years younger than Virgil, 
prevent the like diſmal Cataſtrophes, they | was in the 45th. Year of his Age when he 


cum confined them to a certain Country, and | compoſed it, 
— impoſed a King on them, by Name Solus. 7. Reddas incolumem.] The Propriety of 
biter 


This new Monarch, or rather new God, has | the Terms d creditum, reddas, incolu- 


ps always had a great Part to act in every | mem, ought by no Means to be paſſed over 
vidit Poem, either to raiſe or calm a Storm. unobſerved. They are borrowed from the 


lyſſes prays to him for a happy Voyage ; | Notion of Debit and Credit, or from the 
and Juno, the Queen of the Gods, ſtoops | Obligations arifing from having a Truſt, 
to implore his Aid for defeating the Eſta- | which have a peculiar and fingular Beauty 
blihment of the Trojans in Laly; and it | in this Place. 

py be ſaid, that Solis has the Honour of | 14. Hyadas.] The Seven Stars, The 
beginning the Broil of that great Subject Poets feign them to be the Daughters of 
mn je Aneid of Virgil, for which ſee the | Atlas and AEthra 3 and who, greatly la- 


p Proſe Tranſlation, Page 11, Book 1. menting the Death of their Brother Hyas, 
2 « Finibus Atticis.) Virgil, in the gad were" tranſlated into Heaven, where they 
be * ear of his Age, reſolved to go to Athens, are ſuppoſed ſtill to continue weeping z it 

— 0 give the laſt poliſhed Turn to his Æneid- | being obſerved, that their rifing and ſetting 


evre, with good Reaſon, refers this Ode, | Ra 
jd by that Means ſhews that Horace, who 


* 


it is to this Voyage that Monſieur le are frequently attended with Storms of 


— 


To the VEssEL that was carrying VIRG1L to ATHENS. 


cious Stars, the Brothers of Helen; and“ Zolus, putting all the 


4 


Honk Ar 
Nequicquam Deus abſcidit 
Prudens Oceano diſſociabili 
Terras, ſi tamèn impiæ Cont | 
Non tangenda rates tranſiliunt vada, _ 
Audax omnia perpeti . — 2 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 
Audax lapeti genus D N £5 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit : 
Poſt ignem æthereã domo 
Subductum, macies, & nova febrium he 
Terris incubuit cohors ; 8 
| Semotique priùs tarda neceſſitas 
Lethi corripuit gradum. 

Expertus vacuum Dædalus aëra 
Pennis non homini datis: 35 
= Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor. 
Nil mortalibus arduum eſt. | 
| Calum ipſum petimus ftultitia ; neque 
Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 


Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina A 40 
ODE 


46 Ode III. 


#* 


* LL 


Deus prudens neguicguam abſcidit terras | taſque prius tarda corripuit gradum lethi 
- 2 ie — us eſt vacuum aira 


eano diſſeciabili, ſi tamen ratet impiæ tran- 

fu vada non tangenia. ; pennis non datis homini : labor Herculeus per- 
Cent bumana — perpeti omnia ruit per rupit Acheronta, 

wetitum nean. Audax Prometheus genus Nil eft arduum mortalibus. Petimus ce - 

Iapeti intulit ignem gentibus fraude mala: | lum ipſum flultitiaz; negue patimur Fouen 

avacies & nowa- eobors febrium incubuit terris | ponere fulmina iracunda per ſcelus nefirums 


Na TES. 
Epimetheus, with a Box to her Huſbank 


£ 24. Nont J As the Ancients were 


ſuaded that God had ſet the Ocean as a 
— to the Land, ſo they firmly believ*d 
that the Man who firſt broke thro' theſe 
Bounes was puniſhed for his bold Attempt: 


Exitu diro temerazq ponti 


I jur a piavit. 


27. Japeti genus.] Prometheus, the Son 
of Japetus, firſt made a Man of Clay, and 
afterwards, by Fire ſtolen trom Heaven, 
put Life in his Image. In Revenge of 
hich, Fupiter ſent Pandora, the Wife of 


** 


| 


which, after he had opened, there flew out 
thereof ſundry Sorts of Diſeaſes, and ſpread 
themſelves up and down the Earth. 

30. Macies, & novd febrium. ] Con- 
fumption and Fevers repreſent all the Infir- 
mities of the Body. The Poet aHudes to tht 
above Story of Pandora, Jupiter, to puniſh 
the audacious Prometheus, diſpatches this 
Woman to him with a Box which contains 
ed. the Seeds of all Kinds of Diſeaſes, 
Promutheus ſuſpected the Preſent, and ſo te- 
fuſed it: But his Brother uncaptiouſly te- 


ceives and opens ĩt. Hence N 


5 


Book, Hon As ODES. 17 
In vain hath the prudent Deity ſeparated the ſeveral Kingdoms of 
the Earth by the dividing Ocean, f if, notwithſtanding, impious Veſ- 
ſels, leap over Seas, which ought not to be violated, Mankind, 
dating enough to undertake every Thing, ruſhes on thro? forbidden 
Wickedneſs. The aſpiring Son of Iapetus, by a wicked Fraud, 
brought down Fire into the World: After Fire was ſtolen from the 
heavenly Manſions, Conſumption, and a new Troop of Fevers in- 
vaded the Earth; and the Wynn, Neceſſity of Death, which be- 
fore was remote, ct doubled it's Pace. a 


39 
for Man. 


his angry Thunderbolts, 


of Calamities that purſue and embitter all 
6ur Pleaſures. 

31. Incubuit.) This Word has been ad- 
mirably choſen to point out to us that e- 
very Part of this our Earth was ſeized with 
the Corruption. Virgil has uſed it with 
the ſame Meaning in his firſt AEneid ; 


on — Ponto nax incubat atro. 
1 « Sable Night covers the Sea. 


32+ Semotique prids tarda neceſfitas.) Ne- 
ver were there two more beautiful Verſes, 
and Horace has infinitely ſurpaſſed in this 
the original Copy he had in his Eye. I 
don't talk of the Terms, than which no- 
thing can be more proper, But I cannot 
help remarking the happy Art obſerved in 
the Slowneſs of the firſt Verſe, Horace 
ſeems 10 make Death move heavily, and 
with a flow Pace in the firſt, with a View 
to haſten his Pace in the Second, and as it 
were gives him Wings by the Swiftneſs of 
that one Expreſſion, corripuit. 

' 34+ Expertus vacuum Dadalus.] Duda u 


ſband, 
out 


ſpread 


Con- 
» Infir- 
to the 
puniſh 
2s this 
zntains 
i ſeaſes. 
ſo te- 
fly res 
ndation 

1 


+ If in, 3h cit 


Dzdalus alſe dard to try the empty Air with Wings not deſigned 
he Labour of Hercules forc'd its Way thro' Acheron. 
Nothing ſeems impoſſible to Men, We attempt Heaven itſelf thro? 
Folly ; nor, thro' our Wickednels, do we ſuffer Jupiter to lay aſide 


- 


ODE 


NO TE S. 


| was & famous Architect. He lived in 
Crete at Mines Court, a little before the 
Teja War, and there built, by his Order, 
the famous Labyrinth, into which himſelf 
was ſhut, for having diſcovered the Secret 
of his Way to Theſeus, His Friends, and 
even the Queen herſelf, who was under 
ſome Obligations to him for having favour- 
ed her amorous Adventures, bribed his 
Guards, and procured his Eſcape, and ſet 
him aboard of a Veſſel, which failed ſo well, 
that thoſe who purſued him reported that 
Wings were clapt to her. This was gene- 
rally believed among the People, as if in 
Fact ſhe had fled ; whereas. thoſe People 
un only of the Wings of his Ship, as all 
the Ancients have given that Name to the 
Sails of a Ship. 
36. Perrupit Acheronta.] This Earth 
iſhing no more Monfters for the Exer- 
ciſe of Hercules s Valour, he goes down to 
Hell, thence takes Tbeſeus, and drags Cer= 
berus himſelf to the very Foot of Plates 
Throne. 


38. Cælum ipſum petimur.] The Poet here 
Allades to the Story of the Glants, | 
Vos, I, D 3 1. T 


18 | Q HORATII 1 Ode IV. 


ODE IV. 
Though the Subject of this Ode is common, Horace's Manner of treating it 
is far from being ſo. A Gaiety of Spirit under an Air e A 5 
pears thro the whole. The Profpett of approaching Death at the 
nd of it, was, according to the Principles 75 the Epicureans, a ſtrong 
Reaſon for ſpending 4/4 agreeably ; but to let us into a thorough Know- 
ledge of this Ode, and into our Author's Ingenuity, it will be neceſſary 
. to E before the Reader's Eye a Sketch of the Roman Calendar. In 
it the fifth Day after the Nones of February, that is to ſay, the tenth 
Day of the Month, was reckoned the Spring's Commencement. The 
very next Day began Faunus's Feſtivals, which were no 1 ended, 
tban immediately ſucceeded the Feralia or Feriæ of the Dead. Thus 
Ovid in his 24 Book of Faſti : 270 


En etiam fi quis Boream horrere ſolebat, Al, 
Gaudeat a Zephyris mitior aura venit. tha 
Quintus ab zquoreis nitidum jubar extulit undis, len 


Lucifer, & primi tempora veris erant. U/ 


Now if there is any who uſed to ſhrink at the cold northern Mind, 
tc lt him be glad, fince a kinder Breeze blows in the Zephyrs ; and from D- 


the Commencement-of the early Spring, the great Luminary of the Day Lij 


& has now the fifth Time raiſed his refulgent Beam from the watry Main.” 
And afterwards : : | he 
| ibus 


Ad L. SESTIUM CONSULARE M. 


Orvrrus acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni : 
Trahuntque ſiccas machinæ carinas: 


Ac neque jam ſtabulis gaudet pecus, aut arator igni ; fro: 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis. or | 
Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente Luna: ; © 
Junctæque Nymphis Gratiæ decentes ea el 


Alterno 

3 O R D O. 
Hyems acris ſolvitur grata vice weris & | -nis canis. : 
Fawoni ; machinægue trabunt carinas ficcas ; | Venus Cytherea jam ducit choros Luna in- 
ac negue pecus jam gaudet fiabulis, aut a- | minente; Gratiaque decentes junctæ — 
\ ; guaatiun 


rater * ig; nec pratæ albicant prui- | » Venu 
iy No TES. of 21 
1. Selvitzr, &c.] This Introduction is | being bare Words, that they are expreſſive ebe t 
beautiful; there is Poetry in the Senſe it- | of the Rigour and Mileneſs of the two de- wak: 


ſelf, and Propriety in the Expreſſion. Thele | ſons here mentioned. 
two Words acris and grata are ſo far from | 5, Cytherea Venus. ] Cythara, now . 
| | „ 


1 * 
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ODE IV. 


Idibus agreſtis fumant altaria Fauni, 
Hic ubi diſcretas inſula rumpit aquas, 


& Upon the Ides, (that is on the 13th of the Month) tbe Altars of 
c rural Faunus ſmoke in the [land which ſeparates the Waters of the 
Tiber.“ Five Days afterwards, the laſt of which was the laſt 
too, and grande/t Holiday of the Faſt inſtituted for the Dead. 

Hanc quia juſta ferunt dixere Feralia lucem, 
Ultimo placandis manibus illa dies. 


& They call this Day the Holiday of the Dead, becauſe they ſacrifice 
& to them, and the laſt Day of them is deſtined for appeaſing the Manes.” 
All this ſerves to give us a good Inſight into this Ode, in letting us 2 
that the very Subject of it has been taken from the Feſtivals of the Ca- 
lendar, which waz a Kind of Remembrancer to them, of making the beſt 
Uſe of every Moment of their Time; becauſe ſcarce has the Spring begun 
and carried with it the agreeable and delightful Feſtival of Faunus, but 
immediately on its Heels follows the diſmal and mournſul Feſtival of the 
Dead, to put us in Mind of our laſt Exit and Departure out of this 
Life. This appears ta me vaſtly ingemous, and well deſerving an Ex- 
plication. The very firſt Line of the Ode ſhews it was wrote in the 
Spring, but in what Year 1s uncertain. | 


To L. SES TIVusũV. 


HARP Winter is diſſolv'd by the agreeable Return of Spring 
and the gentle Weſt-Wind ; and Engines draw the dry Veſſels 
from the Docks: And neither does the Cattle rejoice in the Stalls, 
or the Plowmen in fitting by the Fire; nor are the Meadows whi- 
ten'd with Hoar-froſt, Now Venus heads her Choirs by Moon- 
light; and the lovely Graces in Conjunction with the ** 
| Rh, ke 


5 


terno 


„ 


was an Iſland of the Agean Sea, on the divided themſelves into three Companies» 
Coaſt of Peloponneſus. In this Iſland there | out of which they formed ſeveral Choruſes. 


was a moſt ancient Temple belonging to | They paſt all this Time in dancing and in 
Venus; whence ſhe was call'd Cytberea, 


5. Chores ducit Venus.] Horace here ſpeaks | Goddeſs. 
of the Feſtival of Yenus, which began on 6. Gratie.] The Graces were doubtleſs the 
the firſt of April. Then the young Ladies | moſt amiable Divinities among the ancient 
waked for three Nights ſucceſſively, and | Mythology, They were looked upon as the 
| D 2 Source 


una in- 
nympbis 


quatiunt 


xpreflive 
| wo — ta- 


w Cer'gh 
was 


ſinging of Hymns to the Honour of their 


Q Horxari 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede ; dum 


Ode v. 
graves Cyclopum 


Vulcanus ardens urit officings. 
Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 


Aut flore, terræ quem ferunt ſolutæ. 


Nunc et in umbroſis Fauno decet immolare lucis, 
Seu poſcat agnam, ſive malit hœdum. 

Pallida mors æquo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, 

Regumque turres. & beate Seſti 


Vitæ ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare longam. 


13 


Jam te premet nox, fabulæque Manes, 
Et domus exilis Plutonia : quò ſimul mearis, 
Nec regna vini ſortiere talis, 


Nec tenerum Lycidam mirabere, quo calet juventus 
Nunc omnis, & mox virgines tepebunt. | 


| O R 
guatiunt terram pede alterno, dum Vulcanus 
ardens urit graves efficivas Cyclopum. © © © 

Nunc decet impedire caput nitidum aut vi- 
ridi myrto, aut flore quem terre ſolute fe- 


runt, Nunc et decet immelare Fauno in lu- 


cit umbroſis, ſeu poſeat agnam, fue malit 


bedum. | 
re 


20 


* 
D 0. 

N A gro. O beate Sefti, 
brevis ſumma vitæ wetat nos inchoare 
Ingam. Nax jam promet te, fubulægue ma- 
nes, & domus exilis Plutonia: quo ſimul 
megris, mee ſorticre regna vini talis, net 
nurabere tenerum Lycidam, quo juventus om- 
vis nunc calet, et wirgines mox tepebunt. 


4 


NOTES 


Source of all that is agreeable and chearful 
in Nature. They are generally thought to 
be the Daughters of Bacchus and Yenus : 
Some make ZEarinoma their Mother, The 
moſt of Poets determine their Number to 
three, wiz. Ag ain, Eupbroſyne, and The- 


point out their Modeſty and Reſervedneſs in 
theſe Feſtivals. 

7. Cyclapum.}, The Cyclops were a People 
of Sicily; they. tell us Vulcan employed 
them at his Forges. Virgil names three of 

them, wiz. Brontet, Sterope, and Pirac- 


lia. Horace calls them gratie decentes, to 


"mon ; they were the firſt Inhabitants of that 


— 


— — 


Q DE V. 
Horace, in this Ode, ridicules, in a very handſome Manner, the Weakneſs 
of thaſe Youths who are deluded by intriguing Women, ſuch as Pyrrha was, 
and expoſes the Arts by which they ſeduce the unwary ; and, at the ſame 


Time, 


Ad PYRRHAM. 


UTIS mula gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perſuſus liquidis urget odoribus 


O R 


D o | ' 
Grato, 


O Pyrrbo, uit gracilis- puer ferfuſus odoribus liquidis urget te in roſa multa, ſub 
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ſhake the Earth with alternate Foot, while ſweaty Vulcan inflames 
the ſtifling Forges of the Cyclops. Now it is proper to incircle the 
ſhining Head with green Myrtle, or with /axch Flowers as the 
looſen d Earth produces, Now alſo it is proper to ſacrifice in the 
ſhady Groves to Faunus, whether he require a Lamb, or prefer a 
Kid, Pale Death with equal Pace knocks at the Cottages of the 
Poor and Kingly Palaces. O happy Seſtius, the ſhort Sum of human 
Life forbids us to entertain any remote Expectations. Soon ſhall 
eternal Night, and the Manes ſo much talk d of, and the ſhado 
Manſion of: Pluto overwhelm you: Whither once arriv'd, you ſh 
no more caſt Lots for the Dominion of the Bottle, nor ſhal 


20 and for whom by and by the Virgins ſhall grow warm. 


NOTES 


Iſland, and poſſeſſed the Weſtern Coaft of 
it round Trapani and Cape Lylibeum. 
. Yulcanus.) The God of Fire, and Son 


what follows, and what Monſieur le 6 
has obſerved, that fabulx is not always 
taken in. a bad Senſe, but often on the 
of — and Juno. He was employ d in | contrary for Reality and Matters of Fact, 
making his Father's Thunderbolts, in which | and ſo uf; among the Greeks, There« 
Work he was aſſiſted by the Cyclopes. * | fore fabulz manes is the ſame with manes 
11. Fauno.] Faunus is the ſame with the | de guibus multe ſunt fabule, i. e. „Tha 
God Pan, to whom they uſually ſacrificed in | Manes who are much talked of. And ſo 
the Beginning of the Spring, that he might | when he ſays the fabulous Hydaſpes, he 
be propitious to the Flocks, which were | does not mean the Hydaſpes is a pure Fabl 
then brought forth to feed in the Fields. but that it is much talked of either by 
16. Fabulaque manes.] Some learned Poets or Hiſtorians, 

Men have groſsly miſtaken this Epithet 18. Nec regna wini ſortiere 7 
fable, in thinking that Horace calls the | Ancients ordinarily made choice of a Maſter 
Manet groundleſs Fictions. But it is certain, | at their Feaſts, and the Election was deter» 
omitting that this Meaning would deftroy | mined by the Caſt of the Dice, 


— 


* 
- 
— 
— — — — i 
* 


5 o D E x. 


1 

4% Time, fhews what they muſt expect that are caught in their Snares. 

_ He chooſes ſuch fine Expreſſions, and Words ſo well adapted to the 
ant. 


To PYRRHA. 


HAT delicate Youth, perfum'd with liquid Odours, careſſes 
you, Pyrrha, on a Bcd of Roſes in ſome pleaſant —_ ? 
or 


you ad- 
mire young Lycidas, with whom all the Youth is already inflam'd, 


Subject, that there are few or none of his Odes more finiſb A than this. 


— ́ 


— 


Q HokxATII Ode VI. 
Grato, Pyrrha, ſub antro? d 
| Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? heu, quoties fidem, 
Mutatoſque Deos flebit, & aſpera 
Nigris æquora ventis 
| | AN — inſplens, 
Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea : 
Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 
Sperat, neſcius aurz 
| Fallacis ! miſeri, quibus 
Intentata nites. me tabula ſacer 
_ Votiva. paries indicat uvida 
Suſpendiſſe potenti | i ES 
Veſtimenta maris Deo, 


o R D ©. 
entre grato ? Cui religas comam flavam ſim- | aures 3 qui neſcius auræ fallacis ſperat te 
flex munditiis ? fore ſemper vacuam, et ſemper amabilem. | 


Heu, quoties ille flebit fidem, Deoſque mu- Miſeri ſunt illi quibus nites intentata. Pa- 
ratos, et inſolens emirabitur æguora aſpera | ries ſacer indicat ex tabula wotiva me ſuſpen- 
wentis nigris, gui credulus nunc fruitur te I diſſe uvida weſtimenta potenti Deo maris. 


N09 T'iK;£. 


4. Cui flavam religas comam.] Horace is which is as much as to ſay, Splendears 
pointing at the creleis Manner of the Spar- Brightneſs. 

tan Ladies in dreſſing their Heads, who con- 13. Me tabula ſacer wotiva Pariet. The 
tented themſelves with tying their Hair Conſtruction muſt run thus; Paries ſacer 
behind, in a Knot, with a Bunch of Flow- indicat tabula wotiva me ſuſpendifſe veſtimen- 
ers. And to this he refers in the eleventh ta wyida Deo putenti maris. Horace, to 
Ode of his ſecond Book, when he ſays, intimate to us that he had been ſhip- 
wrecked, in a Paſſion he had for Pyrrba, 
—— inomptam Lacenæ with great Propriety applies to his Caſe a 
More cemam religata nodo, certain Cuſtom that obtained among Sailor 
| who had been ſaved from Shipwreck, of re- 
© 9+ — . This Word here ſignifies pret- preſenting in a Picture all that befel them. 
ty, beautiful. Thus, Virgil, Aurea 2 of them made Uſe of this Picture to 
For the Word Aurum is derived from Aura, | raiſe the Compa ſſion of thoſe they met with, 


ODE VL 
Agrippa bad probably upbraided Horace for never making him the Sub- 
jet of his Muſe. The "oy him on that Head by the Excuſe 


he makes for not doing it. ay, he ſays more than was required of 
him : For he juſtifies his Silence with reſpect to other great Men who 
bad jerv'd in the laſt Wars. His very Apologies may be conſidered aj 
Panegyrics, Octavius only is nam d herg, as if out of * 

im 
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om do you bind up your golden Locks, unaffectedly neat ? 
2 =_ _ ſhall he lament your Perfidy, and the alter'd 
Gods ; and, unexperienc'd, wonder at the Seas, ruffled with black 
Storms, who now enjoys you all- charming; who hopes to find you 
always diſengag'd, always amiable, ignorant of the flattering Gale 


* Whetched are they, who, Strangers to your Arts, are allured with 


Beauty. The holy Wall of Neptune s Temple, by a votive Ta- 
let, ſhews that I have hung up my dropping Garments, in Teſtimony 
of my Gratitude, to the powerful God of the Sea. 


® Wretched are thoſe to whom you uatry'd ſeem fair. 


NOTES. 


- 


that, by their Charity, they might recover 
what Loſſes they ſuſtained at Sea, Thus 
, in his fourteenth Satire: 


Ex bumero portes 


* Tho' the ſhipwreck'd Sailor ſhould fing 
« his Song, ſhall I give him Charity? 
«© What do you fing, when you carry on 
« your Shoulder the ſad Picture of your 
«« being caſt away at Sea? Others dedi- 
« While the ſhipwreck'd Man begs a Far- | cated this Tablette or Repreſentation to the 
< thing, and pleads for Aid, by ſhewing a | Temple of that God whom they in their 
4% painted Storm. With this Deſign they Diſtreſs invoked, and to whom they, as they 


— Frafa rate naufragus aſem, 
Dum rogat, & pitta ſe tempeſtate tuetur. 


and explain'd the Subject of them by Songs 
accommodated to their Caſe, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling our modern Pilgrims, Thus Per- 
ſus, in his firſt Satire: 


—— Cantet fi naufragus aſſem 
Protulerim cantas cum frafia te trabe 
Pictum, 


hung thoſe Pictures round their Necks, | fancied, owed their Preſervation, Nay 

this Cuſtom went farther: For the very 
| Lawyers uſed to wear Things of this Na- 
ture at the Bar, to affect the Judges with 
the Hardſhips of their Clients, and the 
Cruelty of their Proſecutors. ' As Quinti- 


lian informs us in the firſt Chapter of his 
fixth Book, 


| 


9D ( : 


bim he dar'd to do no more. Agrippa's Praiſes are no more than - 
the Outlines of his Character, which would be a fit Subject for an 
Epic Poem, and require a ſecond Homer to do him Juſtice. -The 
other Generals are repreſented as it were in a Groupe under allego- 
rical Perſons, and thoſe choſen from the moſt famous Hero of the 
Trojan Har. All this is expreſſed in few Wards, but ennobled with 


ed of 

who the Embelliſhments ef the maſt ſublime Paetry, 
d aj £ 

7 to 


1 ſhall 


% 


4 Q. HorATIT Ode VI. 


2 
1 ſhall in the Remarks unriddle the Allegory that runs tbr this Ode, 
to ſhew that my Conjefture is far from being groundleſs. When J 
call it a Conjetture, I don't ſay too much It wants no Probability in 
| it. The whole Piece ſeems to prove it, by forcing its Convittion on 
| the Mind. Let one read it from one End to the other, he ſhall find 
| no Beauty or Connection in it but in the Senſe I take it; and without 
one does this, he'll find it to be no other, than a confuſed Medley of 
Encomiums. Agrippa's Elogium is followed by that of Ulyſſes and 
Achilles. Afterwards be preſents us with the Deſtruction of Pelops' 


Famih. 
| Ad AGRIPPAM, 
4 QCrprrts Vario fortis, & hoſtium 
| Victor, Mzonii carminis alite, | galla 
9 Quam rem cunque ferox navibus aut equis der 
Miles te duce geſſerit. ittle 
Nos, Agrippa, neque hæc dicere, nec gravem he 
Pelidæ ſtomachum cedere neſcii, he 
Nec curſus duplicis per mare Ulyſſei, denc 
* Nec ſævam Pelopis domum et 
Conamur, tenues grandia: dum pudor, | W 
Imbelliſque lyræ Muſa potens vetat with 
Laudes egregii Cæſaris, & tuas 
Culpa deterere ingeni. 
Quis Martem tunica tectum adamantin2 xp 
Digne ral Ho 
O R D O. — 
0 Agrippa, tu ſcriberis fortis et vifor heſ- | plicis per mare, nec ſavam domum Pelepis: 6. 
tium a Vario alite carminis Maonii, guam- | dum pudor, 2 potent imbellis lyre exins 
cungue rem miles ferox geſſerit navibus aut | wetat deterere laudes egregit Ceſarir, & jot po! 
_ te duces Nos tenues non conamur gran= | tuat, culpa ingeni. Quit digne ſeripjeri pplic 
ia neque dicere hc, nec gravem fiomachum | Martem tefium tunica adamantina? aut iſtor) 
Felidæ neſcii cedere, nec curſus Ulyſſei du- Merionen Wn this 
| al 
WW. o r 2. | = 
1. Scriberis Vario.) This Varius was a | The Shepherds call me a Poet; but 1 th ti 
great Poet, he had ſurprizing Succeſs in | «© am far trom believing them in this, fince nmaſk 
tragic and epic Compoſitions ; but nothing | “ I have done nothing hitherto worthy of eſent 
of his has come down to us except ſome Frag- Varius or Cinna.“ . _ 
ments. He was in great Efteem at Au- Horace, Virgil, Quintilian and Martial! Hime i 
g*fus"s Court: And one may judge of the | agree in making Yarivs one of the firſt and aberet 
great Character he had acquired, by the , greateſt Poets of his Age. He was of great ame 
Manner that Horace writes of him here, and | Serviee to our Author in procuring him d for 
Virgil in his ninth Eclogue, the Intereſt and Friendſhip of Mæcenat; lis Di 
x and after Virgil's Death he was ordered b th 
me guogue dicurt Auguſtus to vreviſe the Æneid. wy 
Vatem paflores, ſed non ego credulus illit. 2. Mrrenii earminis alite,] This ren- attles 


der d Word for Werd is the Swan of the * 
itatio 

Mæorict ffects 

| V. 


Nam negue adbuc Varig wideor, mes dicere 
Cinna 
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his Appearance, and laſt of 


n on together ſo m 

find the Subjeet of i 

hout almoſt the Year it was compoſed. I 
' of 

and 

ops' 


mily, 


10 


Miyonian Verſe. Horace makes Farius to ri- 
fal Homer, the moſt ancient Epic Poet that 
e have, he was the Son of Mzon. Hence 
grace calls him in another Place Mazonides. 
6. Gravem Pelide flomachum. | Here he 


egins the Recital of his Generals, It is 
55 & jot poſſible to make an exact and preciſe 
ripjerit pplication of all theſe Allegories, the 
” aut iſtory is too dark to ſatisfy our Curioſity 


this Particular: It is well, and a great 
eal too, if we can reſolve ſome of them, ſo 
$ to carry a high Degree of Probability 


but 1 ith them, ' The firſt then that offers to be 
, fince nmaſked is the inexorable Achilles, whoſe 
of eſentment againſt Agamemnon kept the 


ortune of the Greeks and Trojans a long 
ime in Suſpenſe. In the Ode Paſtor cum 


lame Achilles, and with the ſame Name 
d for the ſame Reaſons he re-appears here. 
lis Diſlike and Diſaffection to Ofavius 
as the Occaſion of his Diſſatisfaction and 
neafineſs ; and his I .aQion during the 
attles of Afium and Alexandria, with 
| inflexible Obſtinacy to the preſſing So- 
tations of that Prince, were the pure 


Vor. I, 


NN OT KS 
himſelf formidable, and forced his very Ene- 


aberet we ſee Pollio diſguiſed under the | 


ffects of it. By this Means he rendered 


HoRAc-k's OD ES. 25 


ily. Agrippa aduances a ſecond Time, Octavius then makes 
_ * all Mars, Merion, and Diomede cloſe 
| the Proceſſion, and finiſh the Ode. Nothing but Allegory could buddle 
diflin&t Perſonages into one Point of View. Once 
's Ode eflabliſhed, it is no difficult Matter to hit on 


believe it was that of Rome 725, 


the Year in which Octavius ſhut the Temple of Janus, triumphed for 
three Days, and received divine Honour by a Decree of the Senate. 


To AGRIPPA, 
O U ſhall be deſcribed by Varius, on the Wing of Mzonian 


Verſe, as valiant and victorious over your Enemies, whatever 
gallant Actions your fierce Soldiers ſhall have atchieved, un- 
der your Command, either on Ship-board, or on Horſe-back, We, 
ittle Writers, O Agrippa, neither attempt theſe lofty Themes, nor 
he deſtructive Wrath of inexorable Achilles, nor the Voyages of 
he ſubtle Ulyſſes, nor the bloody Houſe of Pelops : While Diffi- 
Jence, and the Muſe, who preſides over the peaceful Lyre, forbids 
e to debaſe the Praiſes of illuſtrious Czfar-thro' Defe& of Genius. 
Who, with becoming Dignity,” will ever defcribe Mars cover'd 
with his Adamantine Coat of Mail, or Merion embrown'd with 


Trojan 


mies to court him, This Account tolerably 
explains the Expreflions gravis flomachus 
and cedere neſcius, which anſwers to the 
Term iracundus in the Ode paſtor cum tra- 
beret. But ſome will ſay, why is Pollio in- 
cluded among ſo many great Captains who 
had fignalized themſelves in the laſt two 
Wars, when he had no Share in them ? 
To which I anſwer, that the Allegory turns 
only on his Inaction during thoſe Wa s, 
His Neutrality, with Reaſon ſuſpected, buoy'd 
up Antony's Hopes, while it muſt create Un- 
eaſineſs to Ofawviuss Beſides, from the 
Ode motum ex metello one may ſee he was 
in great Eſteem in Rome, and that Horace 
courted his Friendſhip, as did all the great 
Wits of that Age. 3 
7. CHei] Ulyſſes was King of Itbaca, 
and very ſerviceable to the Greeks at the 
Siege of Troy, by his good Counſel. After 
the Deſtruction of that City, he wandered 
for the Space of ten Years through ſtrange 
Countries, and by his Wiſdom and Diſſimu- 
lation eſcaped many Dangers, and at laſt 
returned home ſafe into his own Country, . 


E 13 


260 Hon Ari Ode VIt, 
Dignè ſeripſerit? aut pulvere Troico 
Nigrum Merionen ? aut. ope Palladis 15 
Tuydigen ſuperis parem ? 17 | 8 
Nos convivia, nos prœlia virginum 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium 
Cantamus; vacui, — | urimur, 


Non præter ſolitum leves. 20 

| | O R D O. | 
Merionem nigrum pulyerg Troico, aut Tydi- \ litum, nos cantamus convivia, nos Cantamus 4 
den parem ſuperis ope Palladis ? Sive wa- | prelia virginum acrium in juvenes urguibu ; 
cui, rue quid urimur, leves non prater ſo- | ſeftis. | | 2 
N re Fe v 
15. Nigram Merionem.) Miriones was | to Adraftur, and was one of the bravef Hos 
ſo famous among the Greeks for his noble | among the Greeks. Homer ſounds his Praiſ: will 
Atchievements in War, that they ſcrupled | in ſeveral Places of his Poem. But I find ſuck 
not to boaſt he was no Way inferior to | Virgil has left nothing to be ſaid or thought 05 
Mars himſelf, of him after what himſelf has written of oy 
15. Aut ope PalladisTydiden.] any him, when, ſpeaking of the Trojans, * 
the Son of Daus and Dyphyle, Dauthter ! 4 GY Play 
| | i Sei, 

— — the 


— hs. A * 


ODE vu. = 


In this Ode, the Verſes of which are wery fine, and therefore not if 
excellent than any of the former Odes, Horace, after a long and pon- | 
pous Enumeration of the fineſt Cities, and moſt agreeable Countries if 
Greece, prefers his Seat at Tivoli 10 all of them. Then he adviſz 


z 

Plancus to drown his Cares in Wine, after the 1 of Teucer, . 

who chear d both himſelf and his Companions with a hearty Glaſs, the 7 

10 very Night before he left his Country, from which he was baniſbed ly 2 

71 Ad MuNATTIUNM PLANCUM, 
1 AUDABUNT alii claram Rhodon, aut Mitylenen, 
Aut Epheſum, bimariſve Corinthi "a 

Menia, vel Baccho Thebas, vel Apolline Delphog 80 

Anſignes aut Theſsala Tempe. N 8 A 

dh, | 

o R D 0, acre 


Ant laudabunt claram Roden, aut Mity- | maris, wel Thebat infignes Bache, wel Di 
leren, aut Epbeſum, maniave Corinthi bi- | pbos infignes Apolline, aut Tempe Theſala, 


fs be. ob hy © | 

% Munatiom Plancum.] This is the ſame | Cicero, which we have, He was engaged if ant 
Perſon who wrote thoſe àdmirablæ Letters to | in Mark Antony's Party, but left it, 2 W 
5 RES jos, _/.:. 


had en 


# 


W 


Trojan Duſt, or * Diomede by Pallas's Favour made equal to the 
Gods? We, whether free, or amorous, with. aur aceuſtom'd Le- 
vity; ſing of Entertainments: We, the Battles of our young Ladies, 
furious againſt their Lovers, with Nails pared cloſe enough not bo 


ſcratch them. n 


NOT E S. 

| Quos nag; Tydiden, nec Lariſſeus Achilles, reſſ.s the natural Temper of the young 

No 4255 1 : air, who never make but a ſoft Reſiſtance, 

and never fight but with a View to yield, 

. & A People whom neither Diomede nor | It is this natural Turn of Mind which He- 
« Achilles, nor a Siege of ten Years could I race ſo curiouſly deſcribes in the ninth Ode 
1e vanquiſh. of this Book: | 

18. Seftis in juvenes unguibus acrium.] g ; 
Horagg intimates, that young Ladies would Pignuſq; dereptum lacertit, 
willingly be on the Defenſive, but not in Aut digito male pertinaci. 4 
ſuch a Manner as to offet Violence to their | 2 4 
Opponents by a paſſionate and rude Reſiſt- | And in the twelfth Ode of the ſecond 
ance z and for this Reaſon they take Care j Book: e 
to have their Nails well pated. It is this 4 
Play and Contrariety in the Terms, acrium — Aut facili ſævitia negatl, 
ſcctis unguibus, that makes the Beauty of | Que poſcenti magis gaudeat eripi, 
the Expreſſion, Beſides it admirably ex- | JInterdum rapere occupets 


„ 
— — www... — 


: a — 


ODE VII. 


hom- | | 
es of his Father for not revenging the Affront put on his Brather Ajax by 
viſes the Grecian Princes in giving Achilles's Armour to Ulyſles, which 


made Ajax kill himſelf. Much more Reaſon had Plancus to be chear- 
ful, who had leſt Mark Antony's Party, and come over to Auguſtus, 
under whom he needed fear nothing. It would ſeem Horace compos d 
this Ode a little after Mæcenas had made him a Preſent of a Country 
- Seat, : | 

| To Mvuna4Tius PLANcus. 


SOME will praiſe famous Rhodes, or Mytelene, Epheſus, of 

Corinth, fituate between two Seas, Thebes noted for + Bacchus's 
Birth, or Delphos ſo renown'd for Apollo's Oracle; or in fing, the 
ſacred Valley of Tempe, the Ornament of Theſſaly. Others em- 


+ Bacebus, i Apollo F 7 


NOTES. 


1D. 
2 


ngaped went oyer to Cæſar s, which was called af. | 1. Claram Rhode. ] Rhodes was an Iflan@ - 

t, and terwards by the Name of his Succeſſor Au- | of Ala the Left, und in great Repute even 

vent uur. Beſides ſeveral honourable Places he 1 the Trojan War. 
2 


Rad enjoyed, he was twice Conſul, 1. Mi- 


= 


28 | Q Hon ATII Ode VI. 


Sunt quibus unum opus eſt, intactæ Palladis urdem 5 
Carmine perpetuo celebrare, & 
Undique decerptæ frondi præponere olivam. 
Plurimus, in Junonis honorem, 
Aptum dicit equis Argos, diteſque Mycenas. 
Me nec tam patiens Lacedæmon, 
Nec tam Lariſſæ percuſſit campus opimæ, 
Quam domus Albuneæ reſonantis, 
Et præceps Anio, & Tiburni lucus, & uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis. 
Albus ut obſcuro deterget nubila cœlo 
Sæpe Notus, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos: ſic tu ſapiens finire memento 
Triſtitiam, vitæque labores 
Molli, Plance, mero; ſeu te fulgentia ſignis 
Caſtra tenent, ſeu denſa tenebit | 
Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patremque 
Cam fugeret, tamen uda Lyæo 4 
Tempora populeã fertur vinxiſſe corona, 
Sic triſtes affatus amico | 
Quo nos cunque melior fortuna parente, 25 
6 | Ibimus, 
8. 


even at this Day. 


Sunt Poetæ, quibus eft opus unum celebrare 
urbem intactæ Palladis carmine tuo, et 
præponere olivam frondi undigue decerpte. 

Plurimus, in bonorem Funonis, dicit Ar- | 
ges aptum equis, diteſyue Mycenas. | 

Nee patiers Lacedæmon, nec campus La- 
riſſæ tam percuſſit me, quam domus Albuneæ 
reſonantit, et Anio præceps, et lucus Tiburni, 


et a uda rivis mobilibus, 
15 albus Notus ſæpe deterget nubila cœio 


NOTE Ss. 
1. Micylenen.] The Ifle of Leibes, one | 


of the chief in the Archipelago, and towards 
the weſtern Coaſt of Natolia, has for its 
Capital the City of Mirylene, which has 
given to the Iſland the Name it goes by 


a. Epbeſum.] Epheſus, once a famous 
City of Ala Minor in Tonia, now only a 

iſerable Village, on the Coaſt of the A 
ehipelago, * + 

2. Bimariſue Corinthi.] Corinth, now 
Coranto, a City of Peloponneſus, fituated in 
the Middle of the Iſthmus between the 
Inian and gan Seas, whence Horace 


walls it Bimaris, Some derive its Name / ſaly, enriched with a Variety of Mountains, 


obſcuro, neque parturit imbres perpetuos, ſic, 
O Plance, tu ſapiens memento finire triftitian 
laboreſque vitæ molli mero; * caftra fulgen- 
tia fignis tenent te, ſeu denſa umbra Tiburi tai 
tenebit te. | 

Cum Teucer fugeret Salamina patremqu, 
fertur tamen winxiſſe tempora ſua uda Lyn, 
corona populea, fic affatas triftes amicos : 

« 0 fecii, commeſgue, ibimus gquocunqut 


ce fortuna melior parente feret nos. 
| Ni 


from one Corintbus, the Son of Spt. 

3. Baccho Thebas.] Thebes, a City in 
Beotia, built by It was famou 
on account of Bacchus, who was born then 
of Semele, the Daughter of the aforeſaid 


4+ Apolline, Delphos. } Deſphos was built 
upon Mount Palas us, by a Grandſon of 
Lycorus, on the Ruins of a Village named 
Parnaſſus, which had been deſtroy d in the 
Flood of Deucalion, It was chiefly remark- 
able for the Temple and Oracles of Apollo in 
It. ; 


4. Tempe. ] Moſt pleaſant Places in 75% 
Kivert, 


- 


Book I. 
ploy themſelves wholly in compoſing an intire Poem in Praiſe of 
the City of chaſte Pallas, and in giving the Preference to the ſa- 
cred Olive before all other Trees. A great many, in Honour of 
Juno, ſing of Argos as a fine Place for breeding Horſes, and of the 
opulent City Mycene, As for me, I am not ſo much charmed 
* tience, nor the fertile Fields of Lariſſa, as with my Houſe and my 
Fountain of Albunea, whoſe Current makes a pleaſant Noiſe, or 


thouſand ductile Springs. 


your Cares with a chearful Glaſs, whether you are in the Camp 


of Tivoli. 

Teucer, in greater Diſtreſs than you, being forced to leave his 
Father and his Country, * yet crowned himſelf with Poplar; and, 
with his Glaſs in his Hand, thus addrefled himſelf to his dejected 
Friends; * My Fellow-Sufferers and Companions, to whatever 
* Is ſaid to have bound with a Poplar Crown bis Temples moiften'd wwith Wine. ' 


NOTE $S 
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with Lacedæmon, whoſe Inhabitants are ſo renown'd for their Pa- 
with Anio that falls like a Caſcade upon the Rocks; or with my 
ſacred Grove of Tiburnus, and Orthards that are watered with 4 


As the South-wind brings not always Rain, but often diſſipates 
the Clouds that darken the Air, do you alſo, ſage Plancus, baniſh 


that is brilliant with Standards, or retired in your. pleaſant Foreſt 


ty in 9. Diteſgue Mycenas.] Mycene was a| great Rapidity. - 
mou City of Peloponneſus, famous for the Hiftory| 13. Tiburni lucus.] The Wood 41. 
then of Agamemnon, Horace calls it rich, after | nea; ſo called from the neighbouring City 
reſaid Homer and Sopbocles, who have given it the | Tibur, built by one Tiburnus.* In this Placa 
ſame Epithet, Horace had a ſmall Country Seat. 
built 10. Patiens Lacedæmon. ] Lacedæmon, other- | 19. Plance.] Plancus was a Perſon of 
ſon of wiſe Sparta, was ſituated in Laconia a Pro- Diſtinction in the Roman Republick. He 
named vince of Pe cponneſus, on the River Eurotas. governed Gaul about the Time that Julius 
in the Horace ſtiles it patient, becauſe it was the Ceſar was ſlain. He had the Honour of a 
mark- conſtant Practice of the Lacedemonians to ac- | Triumvirate, and was afterwards Conſul. 
bollo in cuſtom their Children to all Manner of | and Cenſor. 2 
Hardſhips, that fo they might be inured io 21. Teucer.] Teucer and Ajax were both 
1 Fatigue and Labour, and trained up in a] the Sons of Telamon, born of different Mo- 
"tains, Contempt of the greateſt Dangers, | thers, They went together to the Siege of 


Rivers, Valleys ; inſomuch, that in giving 
a Deſcription of any fine Country, it was 
faid to bc as beautiful as Tempe. 

5. Palladis urbem.] Athens, the Seat of 
Learning, where Arts and Sciences flouriſhed 
in their utmoſt Perfection. No Wonder 
then, if it be ſpoken of as belonging properly 
to Pallas, ſhe being the Goddeſs of Wiſ- 
dom, and Patroneſs of Learning and Arts. 

9. Aptum dicit equis Argos.] Argos was 


Soil, not far from the Kivers Phrixus and 


* Inachus, being ſurrounded with Plains that 


produced fine Paſturage for Horſes, 


a City of Peloponneſus, fituated in a fertile 


11. Lariſſæ campus opime.] There have 
been a great many Cities of this Name, but 
that which Horace hints at here, was in 
Theſſaly, fituated in an airy fruitful Soil. 

12. Alburez.] This was a Fountain in 
the Mountains of Tibur, not far from a 
Wood of the ſame Name. They were both 
ſo call'd from the Sibyl Albunca, altho* 


Servius derives the Name from the Clear 


neſs of the Water. 

13. Et preceps Anio.] This River takes 
its Riſe alſo in the aforeflid Mountains : ity 
Current 1s very ſtrong, until it empties itſelf 
into the Tiber, a little above Rome, with 


Troy, 


36 Q HoxaTtti Ode VII. 
Ibimus, 6 ſocii; comiteſque. ts ws 
Nil deſperandum, Teucro duce, & auſpice Teucro, 

Certus enim promiſit Apollo 
Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina futuram. 
O fortes, pejoraque paſſi 
Mecum ſæpe viri, nunc vino pellite curas: 
Cras ingens iterabimus æquor. 


: o Rx D ©. 
c Nil eft deſperandum Teucro duce, et auſpicey © O wiri fortes ue ſæpe prjord meeut 
& Teucro; Apollo enim certus promifit lay | '* nunc — e TH terabins 
1% mina ambiguam futuram in tellure nova, e equor ingen. 

| NOT ES. 

They, when Ajax having (ain himſelf be-] without bis Brother, he landed in Cyprus, 
cauſe the Arme of Achilles were given to} and built a City, which he named Salamis, 
Ulyſſes rather than him, Teucer returned to] after that in bis own Country. r 
Salami. But being driven thence by Tela- 25. Melior fortuna parente.] It is true wi 
mon, who was offended to ſee him return Teucer received worſe Treatment from his 


» Wl - 


* | ; — "Be 3 . oth 700 

ODE VII. | — 
The real Deſn of Horace in this Ode, is 10 reproach Lydia for fufferin 
Sybaris, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in manly Exerciſes, to live with 
her in Softneſs and Effeminacy, diſgu:sd in Woman's Apparel; and thi 


he does in a very beautiful Manner, One cannat preciſely tell at what * 
wars 


ac« =«@ CE a. 


" YDIA, dic, per omnes | | 
Te Deos oro, Sybarin cur properes amanda 


Perdere: cur apricum | S 
Oderit campum, patiens pulveris atque ſolis : . 
Cur neque militaris | 5 
Inter æquales equitet, Gallica nec lupatis WY. 


Temperet ora frænis. Cur 


O RD ©. 


Lydia, oro te per omnes Deos, die cur | que ſolis ? cur neque militarit eguitet inte 
c_— 8 amando ? | cur ille — wg nec temperet ora Gallica frænis li · 


Þ! ope! es 0 . — , j 
oderit campum apricum, patient pulveris at- } patis ? Cur 41775 
10 B33 ; 1 g tx 
Apricum Camprin.] After the Zx- | call'd the Campus Martias, It was fo large, Bp 
11 of Turguin, hie 222 and whatſo- | as net only to be ſufficient for training f e 
Leer elſe belonged to him, being confiſcated, | the Youth in all warlike Exerciſce, but . 8 
the Field which he poſfeſs'd betwirt Rome | ſo for holding the publick Aſſemblies of the IA 


and Tiber, was conſecrated to Mars, and | People, 5. Cu 
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« place Fortune, much kinder than my Father, ſhall ſee fit to 
6 conduct us, we will follow her. Ye need deſpair of nothing 
ee under the Conduct and Auſpices of Teucer; Apollo, whoſe 
« Oracles are infallible, hath promiſed that we ſhall be ſettled 1n 
« a new and better Country, and build another Salamis ſcarcely to 
« be diſtinguiſhed from that out of which we have all been expelled. 
« Come then, my Friends, ye who have giver / many Proofs e 
te your Courage, and often gone through greater Hardſhips with me 


« than theſe, drown all your Cares in Wine 4 To-day; To-mor- 
« row we ſhall put to Sea again. | 


N OTE S. 


\ 


Father than from Fortune, who was ſo kind 
as to conduct him to Cyprus, where he built 
the celebrated Salamis, and where his Poſ- 
terity flouriſhed on the Throne for above 
700 Years, till the Days of that Ewvagoras 


of whom we have a Panegyrick in Iſocrates. 

29. Ambiguam.] That is to ſay, that it 
ſhould fo far reſemble his native Salami, 
that one would be at a Loſs to diftinguiſh 


between them. 


* — 


— 


» 


ODE VIII. 


"In ; 

110 this Ode was tompoſed. It is certain the 13th, 234, 25th of this 
this Book, and the 9th of the third Beat, were done a conſiderable Time 
* afterwards. And that he campoſed the 25th, which was the laſt of 
this thoſe that he wrote, before he reached the advanced Part of his 


Age. 

To LyDpiAa. | 
[ N the Name of all the Gods, tell me, dear Lydia, I conjure you 

tell me, why do you take fo much Pains to tuin young Sybaris 
by captivating his Affections? Why does he hate the“ Campus Mar- 
tius, he who was bred to Arms, and is ſo much accuſtomed to Sun 
and Duſt ? Why does not he appear in our Tournaments among the 
Youth of his Age in ſhining Armour, managing the ſwift Courſer ? 


5. Cur neque militaris.} This Paſſage has 
not been theroughly underſtood: Milttarit 


Horace is ſpeaking of that noble Exerciſe 
which Aſcanius introduced into Taly, under 


o large, ts native Name Ludus Tjæ, of which we 
ning 1 e a moſt beautiful Deſcription in the I 5th 
but 8 Book of the ZEneid, See the Proſe Tranſ- 
s of ths | | 


Wn of Virgil. This Game was uſed at 
dil the Days of Claudius Ceſar, but 
ever was in ſuch Vogue as it was in Au- 


NOTES. 


guter, is here put for militet in equis. Far 


* Sunny Field. 


Why 


guſtus's Aze, as Sueten informs us: Troie 
tudum edidit freguentiſſime majorum minorumve 
Puerorum delectu, priſci derorigue moris e- 
Himans clare flirpis indolem fic noteſcere. 


“ He often celebrated the Trojan Game 


f* with the Chiets of the eldeſt and youngeſt 
„of the Youth, thinking that from ſo an- 
F* cient and laudable a Cuſtom, the Minds 
* of the Youth might. be inſpired with 
% Glory, And for this Reaſon Horace 


| ſpeaks of it in this Ode, 
3. Tiberim, 


32 | Q.. Hoxarir Ode IX, 


Cur timet flavum Tiberim tangere ? cur olivum 
Sanguine viperino | 1 | 
Gautids vitat ? neque jam livida geſtat armis 10 
Brachia, ſæpe diſco, ; : 
Sæpe trans finem jaculo nobilis expedito ? 


Quid latet, ut marine the 
Filium dicunt Thetidis ſub lacrymoſa Troje as | 
Funera ; ne virilis | * 15 
Cultus in czdem & Lycias proriperet catervas ? atts 

| | O R D O. 


Cur timet tangere Tiberim flavum ? Cur | Quid Sybaris latet, ut dicunt filium Tier. 
vitat oli vum cautius ſanguine wiperino ] ne- dis marine latuifle ſub lacrymoſa fun 
| > jam geſtat brachia livida armis ;, e Troje : me cultus wirilis Preriperet eum in 


e diſca, ja pe jaculo expedite trans finem, et catervas d.ycias ? 


NOT XS. 
8. Tiberim tangere.] It was likewiſe 11. Diſco.] The Diſcus or Quoit, was donif 
cuſtomary with the 8 after their Ex · | made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix 14 


erciſe in the Campus Martius, to throw j Fingers broad, and more than a Foot long, 


themſelves, tho ſweating, all over into the | inclining to an oval Figure. They caſt this vhon 
Tiber. to a vaſt Diftanee, by the Help of a leathen een: 
| Thorg le D 


— Sd —— ——_ — _ * — —_— „ am. 4 I — Am 


ODE IX. 

Horace, in this Ode, ſhews us, that all the Seaſons have their Charms ard He þ 
Allurements to induce us to Pleaſure and Mirth ; the Winter, becauſe it i ay 
cold; the Summer, becauſe tis hot; and the Spring and Autumn, becau/: 0 
they are agreeable; and adviſes Thaliarchus to Eve chearfully, and leave an, 
every Thing elſe ta the Gods. Of this you will ſee more in Ode 17th, th, 
Ode 19th of the third Book, and the 12th of the fourth Book, Vi 


Ad THALIARCHUM, 


V IDES, ut alta ſtet nive candidum 
Soracte; nec jam ſuſtineant onus 


2 
— 
—— 


didum alta nive « nec j antes | Tu vero dj us, large repenens lg, i: 
foftineant onus : . . gelu ¶ ſeper. foco, * 1 


| q | | t 
1 | Silvæ laborantes ; geluque WV cig 
5 Flumina conſtiterint acuto ? ? pe 
Wi Diſſolve frigus, ligna ſuper foco | 

10 ' 0 R D O. 9 
"fy o Thaliarche, wider, ut Sorafte filet can- | acuto ? 3 5: 


4 
E. 
"m 
. 
74 
} * 


. 
t 


0 

| I 
14 
| 
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Why is he afraid to * ſwim in the yellow Tiber? Why does he ſhun, 

with ſo much Care, the Oil of #re/tlers, as if it were the Blood 

of a Viper? Why ate his Arms now ſo ſeldom diſcolour'd with 

wielding the Lance and Qudit, he who hath acquired ſo much 

Reputation, by the Force wherewith he threw both the one and 

the other beyond the Mark? In fine, why does he conceal himſelf, 

as they ſay + Achilles did ſome Time before the fatal Cataſtrophe of 
Troy, that the Habit of a Man might not oblige him to go and 

attack the Lycian Troops ? drs 0 
» Touch, + The Son of Thetits 


Tp Y : N 0 T | E 8. A * F 5 . 
era hong tied round the Perſon's Hand that 4 the Name of Pyrrba, left he ſhould be led 
11 hrew. to the Trojan War; it being foretold he 


1a. Olivum;] He ſpeaks here of Wreſt- | ſhould be ſlaih there. But it being alfo 
lers, who fought naked, and us'd to rub predicted that Troy could not be taken 
hemſelves over with Oil, that their Anta- | unleſs he was preſent, Ulyſſes artfully dif- 
zoniſts might catch the leſs hold of them,  {'tovered him by the Fonducis he ſhewed for 
14. Filium dicunt Thetidis.] Theis, 4 | warlike Inftruymenti 2 
oddeſs. of the Sea, eſpouſed Peleus; by, 16. Lycing,] The Lycians here are put 
vrhom ſhe had Achilles. She diſguis'd her { 1nftead of the Trojans, who came to the 
don under the Habit of a, Woman, among | Afſtance of King Priam, under the Cons 
ne Daughters of Z.ycomedes, calling him by I duct of Glaucus and Sarpedon. 


—_—_ — 
— — 


ard He has borrowed the Subjeft of this Ode from Alczus, who ſays, c You" 
t is « ſee the Rivers are caught ; baniſh then the Winter by making a large 
zuſe Hire, and in nat ſparing your Wine.” This Ode is very pretty, 
ave and well conducted, and the Expreſſions very proper. As to its Date, 
"th, that is uncertain ;' but it ſeems to have been compoſed at Thaliarchus's 
00k, Fae ARES 2: 05 NEWS 2657 HG, | __— 


| To THALIlARenus: 
| & k WO od in ef 1 | . b: bi * 
;\ON'T you ſee how Mount Soracte is all white with Snow, 
that the over-loaded Foreſts are not able to bear ſo great a 


eight, and that the Rivers are alſo ſtopped by the ſevere Froft ? 
xpel then, dear Thaliarch, the Cold, by piling F aggots on your 


| XN © 7.36 

8. Soraffe.] This Mountain, now Merte= J Cold is to contract and confolidate the Bos 

flo, is in Tuſcany, in the Country of the | dy, contrabere, aſtringere. Hence, the Latins 

leſci, and not far from Reme, faid, diſſolvert frigus, to ſoften or baniſh the 

5. Pilſelve frigut.] The proper Effect of l Cold, See Ode 4th of this Book. | 
Vos, I, F 7s 8. Sgs 


 lignd 
argue 
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BIR Ode IX, E 
Large reponens ; benignits atque F 
* quadrimum Sabina, 8 
O Thaliarche, merum diotã. 
Permitte Divis cætera: qui ſimul 10 V 
Stravere ventos æquore fervido C 
- Deprozliantes ; nec cupreſſi, E 
Nec veteres agitantur orni. D 
Quit ſit futurum cras, fuge quærere; & ye 
Quem fors dierum cunque dabit, lucro 15 6 
. : nec dulces amores i 
' Hperne puer, neque tu choreas; M 
Donec virenti canities abeſt Se 
Moroſa. nunc & Campus, & areæ, 2 
Leneſque ſub noctem ſuſurri 20 th 
Compoſita repetantur hor ; th 
Nunc & latentis proditor intimo th 
Gratus puellz riſus ab angulo, 
8 8 lacertis, 
ut di & pertinaci. 2 
B r O51. 
ORD o. — 
gui merum nec tu, y dulces amore, neque chi- 
42 orig Permitte catera Divis : qui | ret doc . moroſa abeft Ubi rent, ao 
aul ſtravere wentos depreliantes æguore fer- et Campus Martius, et are, leneſ * 
wide; nec cupreſſſ, nec weteres orni agitan-| ſuſurri ſub notem repetantur bord — dun 
— | :d fit * cras, et r — 
N LHA. rr dierum fort dabit « reptum lacertis, aut digit male pertinaci. the 
| NOT IS. the 
7, S. Sabina dieta.] Diota was a Veſlel } curaant, on the other Hand, made all F- for 
for holding of Wine, with two Handles, | vents depend on Chance and Fortune. Hs Sou 
from which it has its Name. race expoſes both, their Sentiments in the An 
9. Permitte Divis cæters. ] The Stoiee | two following Stanza's. — 
attributed the moſt minute Incidents in Life 18. Campuz.] Horace uſes here a gene Gr, 


do the Providence of the Gods. Tha Epi- 


 .QDE 


Book I. 


Sabine Caſks. 


Cypreſſes and + 
Days Fortune ſhall further a 


tunity of thoſe Aſſemblies where 


ral Word, which may be applied to all that 
Ground lying between the Tiber, Collis 
Hertulorum, Mount Quirinal, and Mount 
Capitoline, This Plot of Ground was di- 
vided into two Parts, One of which was 
named the Great Field, or Campus Martius, 
running. all along the River, The other 
Part was called the Little Field, it lay nearer 
the Town; in it were Apollo's Circus, and 
the Flamminean Meadows, Both Parts: 
were uſed as the publick Walking-places of 
the City. 

19. Suſurri.] This Word has been 
form'd in Imitation of that ſoft murmuring 
Sound produced by ſpeaking low. There is 
almoſt in all Languages a Correſpondence be- 
" tween the Thing ſignified and the Word 


| : 2 
Hoxacez's ODES, 
Hearth, nor be ſparing of your Four-year old Wine you keep in 


uſed to it, as Tie with the 
Greeks, biſbiglio among the Hallans, abu- 


F 2 


35 


Leave the reſt to the Gods, who have no ſooner appeaſed the 
Winds ui aggin® the gaming Waves of the Sea, than the 
es of the higheſt 4 
Enquire not into what ny happen To-morrow, but reckon what 
low you, as. ſo many gained. Indul 
yourſelf in Love and Pleaſure while young, and peeviſh old Age is 
et at a Diſtance, Appear in the Campus Aartius, and in the pub- 
lick Places; and repair at the appointed Hour to thoſe agreeable 
Meetings in the Duſk of the Evening, where Lovers impact their 
Secrets to each other in gentle Whiſpers; and loſe not the Uppor- 


ountains are in profound Reſt. 


the wanton young Ladies hide 


themſelves in a Corner; then diſcover by their RG where 
they are, and with an affected Reſiſtance part with a Bracelet from 
their Arm, or a Ring from their Finger. | 
+ Old Afoes are mt teſi d. 

NOTES. 


cheter among the French, and our own Eng- 
2 whiſper. This is the ordinary 

guage of Lovers, Nor has Ovid for- 
gotten that it was ſo, when writing of Py- 


In ſolitum coiere lacum 
1 r 


© They met at their uſual Place, and firſt 
« uttered piteous Plaints to one another in 
% low Murmurs. 


21. Nune & latentis proditor.] Virgil has 
ſaid of a young Girl ſomething like this ; 


Ee fugit ad ſalices, & ſe cupit ante videri. 


ee And ſhe flies behind the Sallows, but 
loves to bs diſcovered before the does fo,” 


oDE 


* TY Bens a 


— 


36 ey 1 QHonavir "INF Ode X. 
=. | oC 


This Ode has nothing in it v:ry remarkable, It is an Elogium on Mercury, in 
* which the Poet deſcribes to us ſome choice Attributes of that God. The 
Stile riſes to ſomewhat higher than an ordinary Strain, the Expreſſin is 


ſimple and elegant, and the V. er fification is ſmooth aud harmenious, There is 
Hymnus 1n MERCUR1UM. 


MEncvzr facunde, nepos Atlantis, | ſof 
Qui feros cultus hominum recentum | Fx: 
Voce formaſti catus, & decorz | 
| More paleſtræ: | ing 
Te canam, magni Jovis & Deorum | wa 
Nuncium, curvæque lyrz parentem : you 
Callidum, quidquid placuit, jocoſo OK 
Candere furto. 1 | 
Te, boves olim niſi reddidiſſes this 
Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci | Pre 
Voce dum terret, yiduus pharetra 
* Riſit Apollo. 3 ro 
Quin & Atridas, duce te, ſuperbos, | ſel 
DE Priamus relicto, - gut 
2 oſque ign ini 'roje o 
Caftra fe lit. A 399 x * 
Tu pias lætis animas reponis 
Sedibus; virgaque levem coërces othe 
1 ſuperis Deorum =_ 
. us * 1 
N 3 e o R D ©. - | | 2 27 
Fatunde Mereuri, nepos Atlantis, gui catus | ipſe vidgus pharetrd rifit tend 


formaſti os cul:us hominum recentum voce et uin er Priamus dives rel. Do, te duce, | 
. —— palefire, canam te, nuncium l fade Atridas, aal ics if ordet 
| Fovis er Deorum, pur empue CUrOg | er iniqua caſtra Trejæ. Tu reponis pias any: 


lyre * . 2 — is ſedibus 3 cocrcęſſue levem turban ur; 
2 cuit. vurgd aurea, que gratus ſuperis & int bre 
Olim dum Apollo ter ret te puerum miaaci Desrunumn. OO 3 


wah aii reddidiſſes boves amates per dn, ! . 
| ALT Ls, | Fþ 
» 1+ Atlantis] Mercury was Son to Fupi- [nerally attributed to Apollo, The Story is WW 
ter and = and Grandſon to 42 this, Mercury having ſtolen away ſome of hot 
his Mother, This Atlas was King of Mau- Apollo's Cattle, and being diſcovered, was | 
ritania in Afric. | obliged, in order to obtain his Pardon, to | 
6. Lyra parentem. ] It may ſeem ftrange | allow that Apollo ſhould be efteem's the In- ot 
that Horace here aſcribes the Invention of | venter of that muſical Inſtrument. Mere 
the Harp to Are, when it is more ge. | 7. Calliduw ande] Flag wo have ans BNP" 
| FA othy 


del! - Honxers ODE: 57 


no Certginty on what Occaſion this Ode or Hymn was compoſed ; but 


& there's all t * in the World to believe, that it vas ſung at one | 
„at. of Mercury. OUR 


An Hymn to MRS. 


GRAD of Atlas, eloquent Mercury, who by your Pre- 
cepts, and by the Order of your Exerciſes, haſt curiouſſy 
ſoften'd the ſavage Cuſtoms of the firſt Men, tis of you 
I now ſing, you who are the Interpreter and Ambaſſader 
of the Gods, the Inventor of the Harp, and ſo dextrous at pilfers 
ing for your Diverſion whatever you pleaſe. One Day when you 
was but a Boy, and Apollo threaten'd in an angry Tone, that if 
you did not bring back the Cows you had flyly carried off from 
him, he wou'd——The God laugh'd heartily to find himſelf ſtrip'd 
of his Quiver. But you have done what's of greater Conſequence than 
this; for 'twag under your Conduct that Priam, loaded with rich 
Preſents, left Troy, eſcaped the haughty Sons ef Atreus, paſs'd thro? 
the Middle of the Greek Centinels, and, - without being obſerv'd, 


ſeſſion of eternal Bliſs, and with your golden Rod aſſemble that 


15; 0 all the heavenly and infernal Deities, 


| NN O0TES 
other Branch of his Buſineſs, which pro-] God ſeems te have been contrived particu- 


and even this bad its Advantages, in teach- | cultivated their Minds, form'd their Bodies, 

ing Men to be vigilant and circumſpet, | led them to the Knowledge of the Gods, 
13. Quin & Atridas, &c.) Priam, * ſupplied them with innocent Palins; If 

tended with a Chariot loaded with rich Pre-{ fuccoured them in their Mizfortunes :* 


order to beg the Body of his Son or | and Benevolence after Death itſelf, 


Piety and Affection of a Father in Diftreſs, and for that Reaſon his Name is to be found 
Wfacilitates his Paſſage, by eſcorting him in ſome ancient Epitaphs. g 

hro' the Midſt of a hoſtile Camp. It i 18. Virgd —— Apollo, they ſay, 
bſervable, that the Poet elevates his Stile] made a Meſent of this Rod to his Brother 
in Proportion to the Sublimeneſs of the Sub- Mercury, They add, that travelling te 
a. This Stanza is indiſputably one of | Thefſa/y, he met in his Way two Serpents 

the moſt beautiful in the whole Piece. | encountering one another; but that upon 


+ hoſe Sons of Atreus were Agamemnon | touching them with his Rod their Fury | 
wt. . vg Menelaus; and the Thbeſſalians were | ceaſed, and immediately ſeparated. Henee 
ay” Acbilles's Troops, the Caducevs, which they make Mercxry 
be In 17. Tu pias lætit, Ce.] This Ode could | bear in his Hand, repreſents, or is a Symbol 


hot” conclude better, than in afligning to | ef Peaze, 
Mercury à religious Employment. This s 
| ODE 


crols'd the Enemy's Camp. In fine, you put pious Souls in Poſ-- 
fluttering Company, and make, your Miniſtry equally agreeable- 


ceeded purely from Diverſion and Game ; larly for the Good of Mankind: For he bas 


ſents, paſſed thro' the Grecian Army, in| ſhort, he has made them feel his Goodnefs | 
from Achilles, Mercury, to favour the] Mercury was one of the infernal Deities, 


2 2 2 * 
F l 
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| . 
in all Ages have been the Dupes of Superſtition ; but one of the ms 
477 liſh and ridiculous Kinds of it is, to conſult judicial 2 F. 4 
tune-Tellers with regard to the Period of our Lives,and what Occurrences 
are to befall ys. Leuconoe eee in common with ſeveral others, 
Horace, according tothe Principles ef his Philoſaphy,ridicules thisPratiict, 


AD LEUCONOEN. 


TU ne quæſieris ( ſcire nefas) quem mihi, quem tibi 
Finem Di dederint, Leuconoe; nee Babylonios 


Tentiris numeros: Ut melius, quidquid erit, pati! not 
Seu plures hyemes, ſeu tribuit Jupiter ultimam, in 
uz nunc oppoſitis debilitat pumicibus mare 9 Cor 
Tyrrhenum ; fapias, vina liques, & ſpatio brevi Ye 
Spem longam reſeces. dum loquimur, _ invida In 
Etas: carpe diem, quàm minimum credula poſtero. Vie 
5 ODE and 
En 
10 | O R D O. Enj 
+ Lenconte, tu ne 8 (ſcire nefas eſt) j mare Tyrrhenum is pumicibus, moi 
fue fnem Dii Lavin 4 t, __ tibi ; Sapias, roads car ſpem longan 
mee tentdris Babylonios numeros, ut melius eſt I ſpatio brevi : invida gta fugerit, dum l- 
| quicquid erit, ſew Jupiter tribuit plures ] quimur t carpe diem hodiernum, quam min 
— To ns Man, Fu nunc ilitat ] mum credula poſtero, 
. eee 6. 
: 2 NOTES. ol 
2, 3. Babylonies tentaris numeros.] Ba- Sea. It lies betwixt and the Iſles of : 
1 t City of Aa, upon 2 Bor- Car fica, Sardinia, — — 
8 and Metropolis of 5. Pumicibus.] Pumex properly fignifies 1 oo 
rovince of Babylenia, The People of | Pumice-Stone. Here it is taken for thai | 2 
. had a great Inclination to] Rocks on the Sea-Shore which the Wan "Fu 
Aftrology, Horace, here calls the aſtrono- gradually hollow. Lucrerius too, in his fit —_ 
mical Calculations made Uſe of in their} Book, v. 329. has faid, with a Force « Plea 
onings, by the Name of Numeri Ba- Expreſſion peculiar to himſelf, whos 
Vico ſale laxa perqqa. 


1 6. Mare Tyrrhenam.], The Tuſcan 


Book 1 Horacus OD BS. wy 

ODE XI. . 
in ſoewing this pretended Art to be no more than a downright Inpoſture 
jap pu lem conſiſts rather in enjoying the Delights and 79 — 


of Life, than in knowing the Hour of our Death, The whole Piece is 
extremely good, and contains a vaſt deal of good Senſe within the Com- 


% 725 of 32 It was compoſed in the Winter, but in what 
in not. 


ear we 

| TO LU cook. 
SEEK not, Leuconoe, to inform yourſelf “ of the Day and Hour ; 

of your Death or mine, this Curioſity is forbidden; and conſult | 
not the Calculations of the Babylonians Tou will act more wiſely 
in diſpoſing your Mind to bear whatever happens with Patience and 
Contentment, whether Jupiter grants = +. a longer Courſe of 
Years, or has reſolv'd that this ſhall be the laſt of your Winters, 
in which you are building a Mole in the Tuſran Sea, to break the = 
Violence of its Waves. Live contented, take your Glaſs freely, 7 
and entertaiu 20 Hopes of Things too diſtant for ſo ſhort a Life: * 
Envious Time retires from us the very Moment we are ſpeaking. 
Enjoy therefore the preſent Hour, and don't depend upon To- 
* What End the Gods bave givin me or yon. + Mite Winters, 


m (6+ 


| NOT I 8. 

6. Yina . The Ancients uſed to] luſion to the Bees, who fuck from Flowers 
firain their Wines; and for that Purpoſe, | and Herbs their fineſt Juices, ad 
had Bags like our modern Straining-cloths. | Carpere, is applied to the Action of gather- 
for moſt Wines. In the Summer Time they | ing Fruits or Flowers as one goes along, 

put lee and Show into them, to cool the } without ſtopping 57 which is furprifimg, after 
Wine that they ftrained. | | the Senſe I have given to dugerit invids 

8. * Horace has happily ex- tar. Every Day is as a delicats Flower, 
plained the x«pr-Ziuv of Epicurus. This | that flouriſhes but a ſhort Time, and that 
Werd not only imports our enjoying ſome | decays and waſtes while one delays to take 
Pleaſures, but likewiſe our exhauſting | it up. Horate concludes with an Advice 
them of what is valuable in them; in Al» | which he could with alt Men followed. 


ODE 


his firk 


O D E XII. 

All the Learned have beſtoti d magnificent Praiſes on this Ode, and looked 
upon it as one of the fine Odes of Horace, and that juſtly, as the Ideas 
are grand, the Expreſſions noble, and the Verfification cha/le and twell ſap- 
ported. Horace, in this curious Ode, undertakes to ſing of Godt, Heros, 
and Men. The Gods are Jupiter and his Offipring. After this pompaus 
Beginning, he comes to the Heroes, whom he places in due Order, and con- 
Ines 3 thoſe of the Roman Nation : The Kings firſt, after then 
the great Men of the Republic, each diſtinguiſh'd by particular Strokes ; 
then a Panegyric on the living Heroes cloſes thi whole Piece. Mie ſe 


Here two Things that we ſeldom meet with together, an exact Methid 
and a great Variety. This is only a plain Enumeration, but the Exe- 
cution of it . ſo well ſet off, _ it bas nothing tedious in it. Apoſiro- 
- phes, Interrogations, aphors, Gompariſons, Suſpen Deſcrip- 
| 5 Images ; in fine, all the rich Ornaments of rcp Pat y 
are intermixed with ſo much Art, that, the methodical Connection of 
Perſons and of Fatts diſappears under theſe fine Ornaments with which 
it ts claathed. But that which ſhews particularly the great Skill of the 
Poet, and what gives the greateſt Beauty to his Poem, is the Manner 
i which he has conducted the whole to anſwer his Deſign, which is to 


g Prince, who is the Darling of the Emperor, and Hope 


praiſe a 
| * le Empire, He could not find in him as yet, either thoſe war- 
like Atchievements that ſurprize by their Noiſe, or thoſe ſhining Actions, 
the Brightneſs whereof dazzles the Eyes; indeed the fine Qualities with 
which he was adorn'd, gave Ground to hope all this; but are Con- 
geAures ſufficient of themſelves to furniſh out handſomely an heroic Ode 
I bat does Horace then ? He borrows from Fable and from Hiſtory, 
ſhining Strokes to embelliſh his Subject, and raiſe it to the Maj 


 HymNnvs DE LAup IBUS DEoRUM ET HoM1NUM,. 
: UEM virum aut heroa lyri vel acti 
; Q Tibia ſumes celebrare, Clio ? 
Quem Deum ? cujus recinet jocoſa 
E Nomen Imago, | 


Aut in umbrofis Heliconis oris, - © | 3 
Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hzmo ? 


Unde 

2 virem aut beroa, CRE F 21 
O Clio, ant nomen imago jocoſa recinet aut in orit 
umet — byrd, vel acri 12 2 aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Heme? 


f NOTE S 

1. Oe virum, &c.) The firſt three | whole Piece: And the Gradation obſerv'd 
Stanza's contain the Invocation and Diviſion, | in it makes a noble Introduction. The 
and theſe ſerve as an Exordium te the Poet alters the Order, in executing at 
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of lyric Poetry. He does more, he's obliged at the ſame Time to flatter 
Auguſtus, and not offend his nice Tafte ; and, to do this, he takes a 
© Method he knew could give Auguſtus the utmo/? Pleaſure, which was 
raiſing young Marcellus ; but that this might come naturally in, he makes 
arcs the Great appear in the Number of his Heroes, and him he 
brings in laſt : This Name gives Riſe to the Elogium of the young 
Prince, and this Elogium leads naturally to that of Auguſtus, in the 
. three laſt Stanza's. Virgil found this Ward have fo good an Efect, 
that'ſome Months after he made Uſe of it to enrich his Aineid, and 
every Body knows how much Auguſtus and Octavia were offefted 
therewith : Nor can one to this Day read that Paſſage, which 13 at the 
End of the fixth Book of the Æneid, without being mov'd. 
Some will perhaps ſay, that the Panegyric on the Gods is far fetch d, and 
takes up too great a Part of the Ode. Not at all, as it contains the 


J Counſel he gives to two Princes in a noble Method, and the more in- 
4 genious the more it is concealed, conſiſting of a Model of all the Virtues 
1 which he ſets before their Eyes. Prudence in Governing, Courage, Re- 
. Jelution, Temperance, and Love of our Country, are there inforc d by the 
M Examples 5 the Gods, and the great Men of the Republick. In fine, 
0 to omit nothing that can enhance the Value of this Ode, Horace hath 


join d to the Panegyric on the Gods, and Heroes already dead, one on 
two Perſons living, Marcellus and Auguſtus : The firft, who, in an 

Age as yet tender, hath already trod in the Footſteps of Heroes; the ſe- 
cond, who hath merited divine Honours even in this Life. Thus, no- 
thing is here foreign to his Subjects, and the whole Ode hath a perfect 
Harmony, Conſidering it in this View, we may juſtly ſay it is wer- 
thy of its Author, and highly deſerves our Admiration. 

This Ode is thought to have been compeſed in the Year of Rome 731. Fix- 
ing it here makes it later than the Baitle of Actium, and prior to the 
Death of young Marcellus, and Auguſtus's Expedition for the Re-. 
duction of the Parthians and Indians. This is the moſt ea act Account 
that can be had on this Point, with this farther Addition, that it was 
compoſed in one or other of the ff tx Months of that Year, that is, be- 
fore Auguſtus's Sickneſs, which happened in the Month of Auguft, 

A HyYmN in Praiſe of Gops and MEN. 
W HAT Man, + my Muſe, what Hero, or what God will you 
chuſe to praiſe on the Harp, or ſhrill Flute? Whoſe Name 
ſhall mimic:Echo reſound, and on what Mountain? Shall it be on 
the ſhady Tops of Helicon, on Pindus, or cold Hemus, 
Þ Clio, + + whence 


ſign he propoſed, He begins with what is Ode Vile potabit. N 

moſt firiking, I mean, with an Elogium of 5. Heliconis.] "Helicon is a Mountain ſa- 
the Gods, and has reſerved that of Auguſ- | cred to the Muſes, in Baia, hard by 
tus to the Concluſion, A Regard 10 every | Parnaſſus, | 
Particular would have eſcaped, nay would | 6. Pindo,' Hemo.] Hemus and Pindas are 
have embarraſſed an ordinary Poet, in like Manner two Mountains ſacred te 


2. Clio.] One of the aine Muſes, See | Apollo and the Muſes ; the firſt ig Thracy 
Vo I. I. G 4 


Az Q. Ho RATII 
Unde vocalem temerè inſecutæ 
Orphea ſilvæ, 
Arte materna rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapſus, celereſque ventos, 
Blandum & auritas fidibus canoris 
Ducere quercus. 
Quid priùs dicam ſolitis Parentis 
Laudibus; qui res hominum ac Deorum, 
Qui mare & terras, variiſque mundum 
Temperat horis ? 
Unde nil majus generatur ipſo, | 
Nec viget quidquam ſimile, aut ſeeundum: 
Proximos illi tamen occupavit 
Pallas honores. 
Preeliis audax neque te ſilebo, 
Liber, et ſævis inimica virgo 
Belluis; nec te, metuende cert4 
Phoebe ſagitta, 
Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Led, 
Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnis 
Nobilem : quorum ſimul alba nautis 
Stella refulſit, 
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- Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor; 
ncidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes z 
Et minax (quod ſic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit. 
Romulum poſt hos priùs, an quietum 
Pompili regnum memorem, an ſuperbos 


Tarquini faſces, dubito, an Catonis % 
Nobile 


O RD O. 

Unde Sylvæ temer? inſecutæ ſunt 22 neque te o virge inimica helluis ſevis , nec te, 
Orphea, arte maternã morantem rapidos laps e Pharbe, metuende ſagirtd certd. 
ſas fluminum, celereſque wentos, & blangum\| Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Ledæ; bunc 
ducere guercus auritas fidibus canoris. nobilem ſuperare egui t. illum pugnis : quorum 

Quid vero prius dicam ſolitis 4.40 pa- alba flella ſimul refulſit nautis, ſtatim agi- 
rentis Jovis, qui temperat res bominum ac De- tatus humor defluit jaxis 3 wenti | concidunt, 
erum qui temperat mare & terras, um- | nubeſque fugiund ; et minax unda, (quod ſic 
gue wariis boris ? Unde nil gener ther majus | woluers ) recumbit ponto. , 
7%; nec quidguam fimile, aut / ſecundem | Dubito an poſt bes prius memorem Romu- 
unge: tamen Pallas occcupavit proxi- | lum, an quietum regnum Pompili, an ſuperb 
mes 110i. 5» faſces Targuini, an nebile let bum Catonis, 
0 Liber, andax preliis, negue ſilebo te, 

p 
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and the other in Theſſaly, The Motion of | 8. Orphea.] The Story of Orpheus is 2- 

Hæmus brings to the Poet's Mind the Story | bundantly well known; he was of Thrace, 
| of Orpheus, which he praſecutes in the fx | and fo well Kill'd in Muſick and Poetry, that 

Verſes that follow, wy ; | de 


L 


Book I. Horact's 
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Hercules, and the Sons of 
on Horſeback, the other for his 
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the peaceful Reign of Numa, the 


e. It is reported of him, that his Mufick 
W was ſo enchanting, as to tame even the moſt 
ſavage Beaſts, and ſet the Woods and Rocks 
in Motion, 
22. Liber,) Bacchus, ſo call'd, guod cu- 
vis liberat animum, becauſe he frees the 
Mind from Cares; or, becauſe, having 
W vanquiſh'd all his Enemies, he vindicated 
his own Liberty, ds alſo that of his Fol- 
= lowers. His Actions are related at large 
by Diodorus Siculus. 
232, 23. Inimica Virgo belluis.] Diana, 
= who was much given to Hunting. She was 
born at the ſame Time with Apollo, being 
che Daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and 
== Goddeſs of the Woods and Groves, She 
employed herſelf much in deſtroying wild 
BE Bcaſts with her Bow and Arrows. 
_ 22. 24. Cert Phabe ſagitta.] Phzbus, 
Wo called, 110 de Ein, lux wite, was 
ie ſame with Apollo, and the Sun. He 
excelled very much in the Management of | 
ehe Bow and Arrow. 

23. Alciden.) Hercules, ſo called from 
ceus, the Father of Amphytrion, who was 
he Huſband of Alcmena, the Mother of 
ecules, 

25. Puercſque Ledæ. ] Caſtor and Pollux, 
ho were the Sons of Jupiter, by Leda the 
fe of Tyndaruss The one excelled in 


ze Combat en Horlghack, ths ehe in 


ODES. 47 


whence the Woods in a Croud follow'd the melodious Voice, of 
Orpheus, who, inſtructed by his Mother Calliope, touch'd his Lute 
with ſuch inexpreſſible Sweetneſs, that he ſtopp'd the rapid Courſe 
of the Rivers, ſtill'd the violent Winds, and led the Trees where- 
ever he pleas'd, liſtening with Admiration to his Harmony? But 
what can I begin with better than the + Praiſes of Jupiter, who by 
bis Providence governs the Affairs of Men and 
Sea, and rules the World by different Seaſons ? Of his Iſſue there 
is none ſo great as he, nothing that reſembles him, nothing that 
comes near him; yet Pallas enjoys Honours and Privileges, tho? 
inferior to his. Nor ſhall I forget thee Bacchus, couragious in Bat- 
tle, nor thee * chaſte Diana, ever an Enemy to ſavage Beaſts ; nor thee 
Apollo, ſo formidable for thy unerring Arrows. I ſhall alſo ſing of 
a, the one famous for his Victories 


ods, Land and 


in Wreſtling, whoſe bright Star 


no ſooner appears to Sailors, than the foamy Billow runs down 
from the Rocks, the Winds are huſh'd, the Clouds are ſcattered, 
and by their Order the Wave that ſeem'd to threaten Ha- 
ven, falls back into the Sea. Shall I next ſing of Romulus, or 


proud Reign of Tarquin, or the 


+ Uſua! Praiſes of our Parent * Virgin. noble 
F@ TRA 
be paſs'd for the Son of Apollo and Calli- , that on Foot, The Star which went by 


their Names, if it appeared fingle to the 
Mariners, always portended an approaching 
Storm; but if double, preſaged a Calm. 
3. Romulum pofl bos, Sc.] The three 
following Stanza's include a Hiſtory of thoſe 
great Men, who by their Atchievements 
had done greateſt Honor to the State, The 
Poet is at a Loſs to whom he'll give the 
Precedency, firſt with reſpect to Romulus 
and Remus, and then with, regard to Junius 
Brutus, and Cato of Utica, He draws a 
kind of Contraſt between the two firſt 
Founders of the Roman and Regal Monar- 
chy, and two of the moſt zealous Partizans 
for the Republican Government. Brutus, ſo 
to ſpeak, in expelling the Kings, opened 
the Gates of Rome, that Liberty might en- 
ter; and Cato, who lived 473 Years after- 
wards, chuſed to die, rather than to ſur- 
vive the diſmal Scene of ſeeing her either 
expiring on their Streets, or excluded out of 
their Gates. 
33+ Quietum Pompili regnum.] Numa s 
Reign was as peaceable, as his Predecefſor's 
was full of the Toil, Noiſe, and Hurry of 
War, In Numa's Life, Fanus's Temple 
continued ſhut for 43 Years, What a Hap- 
pineſs was this to Prince and People 
35. Superbas Tarquini faſces.] Horace un- 
doub tedly ſpraks of Targa the elder, the 
| G4 fifth 


44 
Nobile lethum. 


Regulum, & Scauros, anim que magnæ 


Q. Hon ATII 


-- Ode XI, 


+  Prodigum Paulum, ſuperante Pœno, 


Gratus inſigni referam Camena, 


Fabriciumque ; 


Hunc, & incomtis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit, & Camillum 
Sæva paupertas,. & avitus apto 


Cum lare fundus. 


Creſcit, occulto velut arbor ævo, 
Fama Marcelli: micat inter omnes 
Julium ſidus, velut inter ignes 


Luna minores. 


Gentis humanæ pater atque cuſtos, 
Orte Saturno, tibi cura magni 
Cæſaris fatis data: tu ſecundo 


Cæſare regnes. 
Ille ſeu Parthos 


Sive ſubjectos orientis oræ 
Seras & Indos; 


Te minor latum reget æquus orbem: 


O R 


Cratus referam inſigni Camend Regulum, et 
Scauros, Paulumgue prodigum anime magnæ, 
ſuperante Paeno, Fabriciumgue, ava 
paupertas, et avitus fundus cum apto lare, 
tultt bunc, et Curium incomptis capillis utilem 
bello, et Camillum. 

Fama Marcelli creſcit, welut arbor occulto 
evo: Fulium fidus micat inter _— ignes, 


OT ES. 


fifth King of Rome, who conquered the 
Tuſcans, and who firſt, in Imitation of that 
People, introduced into Rome the Uſe of the 
Faſces, Rings, Ivory Chairs, the Purple 
Robes, and ſeveral other Uſages borrowed 
from the ſame People, which added to the 
Splendour, Dignity and Majeſty of their 
Government. And it is for this Reaſon that 
Horace ſpeaks of theſe Faſces, becauſe in his 
Time they were the Badges of the Sove- 
reign Power. 

35+ Catonis. He means Cato of Utica, 
who hearing that Cæſar had defeated the 


tio imminentes 
Egerit juſto domitos triumpho, 


| triumpho, five Seras et Indos ſubjectes in oris 


reſt of Pompey's Party, after having em- 
braced his Children and Friends, choſe ra- 
ther to die, than fee the kingly Govern- 
ment take Place again. 

37. Regulum.] Marcus Attiliut Regulus, 


6. 


45 


50 


5 


Tu 
D o. 


velut Luna inter ignet minoret. 

O Pater atque cuſtos gentis Bumanæ, orte 
Saturno, cura magni Cæſaris data eſt tibi a 
fatis : tu regnes, Caſare ſecundo, Seu ile 
egerit Partbos imminentes Latio domitos juſe 


Ortentis : minor quidem te æguu⁰, reget hune 
latum orbem ; 


who being taken Priſoner by the Carthagi- 
nians, and ſent to Rome upon his Parole, to 
perſuade the Romans to exchange Priſoners, 
was the firſt that hindered them, and fo 
returned to Africa, where the Carthoyi- 
nians put him to a moſt cruel Death. 

37- Scauros.] He puts Scauros in the plu- 
ral Number, becauſe there were two Fi- 
milies of this Name, wiz. one of the Va- 
lerit, another of the A®milii; Marcus - 
milius Scaurus, and Marcus Fulerius Scau- 
rus. 
38. Prodi gum. ] He chuſes this Epithet, 
becauſe, when he could have eſcaped as bis 
Collegue did, he would not, impatient to 
ſurvive the Death of his Troops. ; 

38. Paulum. ] He ſpeaks of Paulus Amis 
lia, whe was Conſul with Varro, and 

fought 
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noble Death of Cato? My Muſe ſhall take particular Pleaſure to make 
Regulus famous, the Scauri, and Paulus Emilius, who was too 
laviſh of his + Blood at the Battle of Cannæ, when the Carthaginian 
defeated us; ſhe will alſo ſing of Fabricius, of Curius with his 
ſhaggy Hair, and of Camillus, theſe three great Men, whom, for 
the Safety of the State in Time of War pinching Poverty took 
Care to train up in a little Houſe proportion'd to a ſmall Eftats 
which they held of their Anceſtors. * 
The Fame of od Marcellus, far from being obſcur'd by Time, 
grows and ſpreads inſenſibly like a Tree: But, the young Marcel- 
lus, the Star of Cæſar, outſhines all the reſt as much as the Moon 
does the leſſer Lights of the Night. Father and Preſerver of Men, 
Son of Saturn, 'tis to thee the Fates have committed the Care of 
great Auguſtus, Reign, but allow Auguſtus to reign under thee. 
For whether he ſhall drive in Triumph before his Chariot, the Par- 
thians that threaten Italy, or the People of the Eaſtern Coaſt, the 
Indians and Seres, he will ftill acknowledge thee above him, and 
be ſatisfied with the Government of the ſpacious World, while 


50 


+ Great Soul. 


fought againſt Hannibal near Canne, a 
Town in Apulia, where above Forty thou- 
ſand Romans were killed. ; 

40. Fabriciumgue.) Fabricius being ſent 
againſt Pyrrbus, he could not bribe him 
even with the fourth Part of his Kingdom, 
nor would he give Ear to Pyrrbus's Phyfi- 
cian, who offered to poiſon him, but ſent 
him back to Pyrrbus in Chains; which 
made Pyrrbus ſay, it would be more Diffi- 
culty to make Fabricius do any Thing diſ- 
honourable, than to make the Sun change 
his Courſe, 

41. Incomptis capillis,] By the ancient 


0% ee 


thavis Statues it appears that the primitive Re. 
le. to mans did not cut their Hair, Therefore 
"ivy Ovid calls thoſe that were not ſhaved Inton- 
nd ſo . No ſuch Thing as a Barber was known 
thogis at Rome till this Curius's Time. 
43+ Paupertas.] Horace repreſents Po- 
ie plu- verty as deſcriptive of the Perſonages of Fa- 
o Fas bricius Curius and Camillus, who were poor. 
ne Va- But yet the firſt rejected all the Proffers 
us K- made by Pyrrbus; the ſecond deſpiſed all 
Scau- the Silver offered to him by the Samnites; 
and the latter conſecrated to Jupiters 
pithet, 2 all the Gold he had taken from the 
is auls, 
— 45. Creſcit occulto velut arbor vo.] This 
| 15 a noble Compariſon, A Tree when firſt 
Ani it ſprouts is but a tender Plant, but inſen- 
2, and ſibly it extends its Roots, ſpreads its 


Branches, and gathers Firmneis andStrength, 
c. The ſame may be laid of Marcellus's 


with 


Glory. Horace has in this Alluſion imitated 
Pindar in his Sth Ode of the Neorteonii, 
who expreſſes himſelf thus: As the Trees 
** watered by the Dew of Heaven grow in- 
*« ſenſibly, ſo does Virtue when watered, 
* i. e. cheriſh'd by the Applauſes of the 
« Wise.“ 

46. Marcelli.] The great Marcellus, 
who was five Times Conſul, He defeated 
the Gauls and Germans, took Syracuſe, and 
killed Hannibal the Terror of the Romans, 
whoſe Aſhes he ſent to his Son in a Silver 
Urn, embelliſhed with a golden Coroaet. 

47. Fulium' fidus,] This new Conſtella- 
tion was Marcellus, the Son of Ofawins ; 
he died the ſame Year, and a few Months 
after this Piece was compoſed, Seneca 
ſpeaks of him as a young Prince endowed 
with every Virtue, Auguſius was extreme- 
ly affected with his immature Death, as 
were the Romans in general, whoſe Darling 
he was. See the Proſe Tranſlation of Virgil 
at the End of the fixth Book of the AZneid. 

50. Orte Saturno. | This Ode concludes with 
what it had begun, that is, the Praiſes of 
' Fupiter. This Concluſion is poſſibly one of 
the beſt laboured Turns in the whole Piece. 
The Poet ſhares the Government of the 
World between Jupiter and Auguſtus, with 
out making the Authority of the Prince to 
encroach upon the Sovereignty of the King of 
the Gods, Here let it be remember'd, that 
8 Senate granted Auguſtus divine Honours 

i 
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46 Q. HoRxATII Ode XIII. 
Tu pravi curru quaties Olympum; 


Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes 
Fulmina lucis. 


69 
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u vero guaties Olympum gravi curru, tz | mittes fulmina inimics lucis parum caſtis, 
| | „ 
in the Year 725, as has been more than | has in the Beginning ef this Ode ſaid, that 
once obſerved already. | | there is nothing equal to Jupiter, or ſo near 
51. Tu ſecundo Ceſare regnes.) Horace like him, as to claim the next Place to 


M__ — 


ODE XIII. 


—— 
— 


It appears, by the Concluſion of this Ode, that Horace had ſome Difference 
with Lydia, who, out of Revenge, ſpoke continually of Telephus, to ſhew 
the Reſpett ſhe had for him. Horace, at the ſame Time, being very jea- 

 bous, endeavours to get into her Favour again, by giving her an Aver- 


Ap LyDIAM. | 
CY M tu, Lydia, Telephi 


Cervicem roſeam, cerea Telephi 

Laudas brachia, ve, meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 
Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certa ſede manent: humor & in genas 
Furtim labitur, arguens 

Quam lentis penitùs macerer ignibus. 
Uror, ſeu tibi candidos 

Turparunt humeros immodicz mero 10 
Rixz ; ſive puer furens 2 

Impreſſit memorem dente labris notam. Non, 


O R D O. 


Lydia, cum tu laudas cerwicem roſeam Te- | gnent quam ponitus macerer ignibus lentis, 
lepbi, et cerea brachia Telephi, va, mem Uror, ſeu rixe immodica ex mero turpa- 
jecur tumet fervens difficili bile. runt tibi candides humeras ; five puer furenl 

Tunc nec mens, nec color manent mibi cert dente impreſſu tuis labris notam memorem. 
ſede ; et bumor furtim labitur in genas, ar- | | 


| NOTE Ss. 
I. Telepbi.] Some think that this Tele- without any Foundation, and rather think 


Pbus was the Nomenclator of Livia the | he was a Perſon of Quality. 

Wife of Auguſtus ; but the moſt judicious | 2. Cervicem roſeem.] The younger Scali- 

Commentators reject this as a Cenjecture I ger had ne Reaton to cenfure Horace for the 
| : Application 


ck I. Hoxacz's ODES. 47 
ich the Weight of thy Chariot thou ſhalt ſhake Olympus, and 
Wi charge thy deſtructive Thunderbolts on our ſacred Groves that 


E 


N OT E S. 


jim, And yet he here begs of Jupiter, that I his Authority and Power. 

gels be ranked next to him. T have PEPE LIM | 

3 pnly two Words to offer to ſolve this Diffi Diviſum imperium cum Jove Cuſar haber. 
t . Horace, in the Beginning, ſpeaks of | 50 
ey Nature of the God, but here of | © Czſarrules in Conſort with great Jove, 

; 


— 


— 


o'DE AI. 


vain, till by a new Engagement with Chloe, he, in his Turn, makes 
Lydia jealous, and by this Stratagem patches up a Reconciliation with 


To Lypia, 


Y DIA, when I hear you praiſe with ſuch Tranſport Telephus's 
= roſy Neck and your Telephus's + taper Arms, ah! my 
Poſom burns with Rage and ſwells with rankeſt Spleen. My 
lind knows then no Quiet, my Colour comes and goes, and the 
Fears, that in Spite of me ſteal down my Cheeks, betray with what 
ov Fires I am inwardly conſum'd. I = when the Rake quar- 
W's with you thro' Exceſs of Wine, and ſtains your ſnowy Shoul- 
rs, or when the fierce-fond Boy impreſſes with his Teeth a Mark 


+ waren. 


ou 
NOTE & oY 


not import the Colour of Roſes here, | of Gracefulneſs, and Horace by it infinuates, 
much as it does beautiful. Virgil uſes| that Telepbus was Lydia's eternal Topick. 
ſame Expreſſion, when ſpeaking of Ve- 5. Tunc nec mens mibi.] Horace here 


to = = unites the three Characteriſticks of Love 
twrpd- | | and Spite ; namely, Diſtraction, Change of 
furens Et avertens roſea cervice refulſit. Colour, and Weeping. 

lo 


fon to the whole Behaviour of his Rival ; but all his Efforts are in 


your Lips, that will not ſoon wear off, Believe me, Dalia, 


plication of roſea to cerwix, fince roſea{ 2. Telephi.] This Repetition has a good deal 


12. Memorem notam.] This is a bold and 
And turning round, a Luſtre ſhone from | beautiful Expreſſion. A mindful Mark, i. 


» 3+ Cerea brachia.] Servins making Men- 
n of this Paſſage, explains it, waren 


ber beauteous Neck.“ le. an Impreſſion that ſhe would temember 


for a long Time. Virgil, in Imitatien of 
Eſchylus, has ſaid the tame : 


- think Ams, i. e. as delicate and white as 
_ x.” But I cannot be reconciled] Memorem Funonis ob iram. 
Scali- WR) this Explanation, Surely Horace meant 


for the l made, well turned, well wrought 
lk thoſe of War. x 


„ Thro' the lafting Wrath of June.“ 


— — 


— 
a 
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48 Q HORATII1I1 Ode XIV. 


gue Venus imbuit quinta parte ſui neftatis. | moniis ſolvet citius die ſupremã. 


a6 


Non, fi me ſatis audias, 

Speres perpetuum, dulcia barbars : 
Lædentem oſcula, quz Venus & 

Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. 

Felices ter, & ampliùs, . 

Quos irrupta tenet copula; nec malis 

Divulſus querimoniis, 
Supremà citiùs ſolvet amor die 


gende . 


x28 
| ODE 
. f 


Si ſatis audias me non ſperes eum fore] Ter at ampiius felices ſunt illi, gquos irruy 
— barbarè Ledentem eſcula dulcia, | copula tener; nec amor divelfur mai — 


For more than 1500 Years it has. we rel thought that this Ode wn 
c 
the figurative Name of a Ship, Quintilian was the 72 Author if 


principal Reaſon: If it had been an Allegory, ſays that great Man, i 


ſee here a Veſſel, but likewiſe her Sides, Sail yards, Keel, Maſt, Pu) 


— pa _ 
\ F. U —_— 
* 


— 


Ap Navem qua revehebantur amici in Mare Agzuni 


0 — nevi Hucfut referent te in mars. O quid agis ! fortiter cecupa portunt ** 


— CE IE 1 * n FE hs 7 we - DC 
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NR 


allegorical, and that Horace addreſſes himſelf to the Republic, undi 
this Opinion. But maugre ſo great an Authority, Mr. Le Ferie 
maintains, that Horace never intended any ſuch Thing, and this is bi 


would have been too ſcrupulouſly purſued, and artfully wrought up to a 
Impertinence. For when one takes a Ship for the Republick, the Waves al 
Storms for the warlike Motions,and an Harbour for Peace and Tranquilliy, 
this, I muſt own, is no uncommon Thing; but to force an Allegory ſo far ail 
moſt minuteThings can reach, and to drive it that Length that makes it «tir 
trifling or dark, ts what one cannot think that Horace or any other A. 
thor would do, except he was a bad or a filly Writer. For one does nat u 


Paintings, the M vod ſhe was built of, and the Place where it grew, & 
the reſt of this may be ſeen in the 54th Epiſlle of his firſt Book. A Pull 
all over Allegary ts ſhocking, ana lull more ſo if it deſcends into a pai 
ticular Enumeration of Things that can never carreſpond to what 1 
would repreſent. Mr. Le Fevre (whom Dacier joins) has ſolidly provi 
that this Ode 1s purely hiſtorical, and that the Poet addreſſes him/elf u 


O Navis, referent in mare te novi | 
Fluctus. ò quid agis? fortiter occupa 
Portum. nonne vides, ut 
Nudur 
o R Do. Hemer 
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| which is the fineſt and pureſt of it. This is 


Book 1. Hon Ace ODE, 49 
you have no Reaſon to expect that he will prove conſtant, who 
could fo brutally wound a Mouth which Venus hath perfumed with 


the Quinteſſence of her Nectar. Thrice happy they, who are 
united with Ties that nothing can break, and whoſt Love continues 


to the laſt Day of their Life, without being interrupted er coo/ed with 
Reproaches and Complaints, ; ODE 
NOTES. 


16. Quinta parte ſui nectaris.] Horace | 
has ſaid the Part of Nectar, as we ſay 
the Quinteſſence of a Thing, inſtead of that 


the true Meaning of this Paſſage; by which 
he ſignifies the ſweet Smell that Lydia 
breathed. As, upon another Occaſion, he 
ſays, fregrantia eſcula, a perfum'd Mouth. 


— _ na £4 ” C * * - 


ODE XIV. 


the Veſſel which brought him to Italy from Philippi, after the Defeat of 
Brutus, and which returned by the ſame Courſe with thoſe aboard of her, 
who accompanied him in his Voyage home. Theſe-not having that Intrreſt 
at Court that Horace had, were obliged afterwards to laot out for a Re- 
treat and Aſylum to ſcreen them fromthe Reſentment of Auguſtus. Horace 
therefore accompanies with his Vetus and Prayers the Departure of that 
Veſſel as he had done that of Virgil's, Ode zd, with this Difference, that 


| 


in this, for Fear A 8 Auguſtus, he names No- body, but addreſſes 
himſelf ſolely to the Veſſel. Horace was twenty-four Years .of Age when 
he wrote this Ode. ever, for the Satisfaction of my Readers, 1 ſhall 


here ſhew the Sentiments of thoſe who take this Ode in an allegorical Senſe. 
By the Ship, ſay they, Horace means the Commontuealth; by the Waves, 
civil Diſcards. and T umults ; by the Harbour, Peace; by its Side wanti 

a Bank of Oars, Caſſiuss Defeat with the Left Wing which he com- 
manded ; by its being much broken with the Wind, Pompey the Great 
unjuſtly beheaded by Ptolomy King of Egypt ; by Sail-yards cracking, 


| the Senators and Generals of Pompey lamenting their Fate ; by a Ship 


without Ropes, a Treaſury without Money; b Sails rent, the 'Le ions 
diſpers'd, and their Standarils utter d; by the Seas that run between 
the ſhining Cyclades, the ſecret Ambition. of ſame great Men, and the 
Envy of. others. 5 FA) 
To the VESsEL that tarried his Friends back to the 
ZEgean Sea. 

Naappy Ship! new Storms will force you back into the Sea. 
What are you doing? Sure you had better continue in Port, 
and ride fafe at Anchor? don't you ſee yourſelf deſtitute of Oars, 


| our 
N'O TY 'Ss % 4 

* O Navis.] Vigil and Carullus addreſs } nothing more common with Orators than 

themſelves in like Manner to a Ship as | their Addreſſes to Walls, and every other 


Homer and Callimachaz do. There is | kind of inanimatę Objects. 
Vor. I, 7 H 
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| bon, wh 


50 


Nudam remigio latus, 


who returned on board th: ſame Veſſel with 
Horace, there was one Pompeius Varus, his 


Intimate, to whom he writes afterwards on 


the like Occaſion in the 7th Ode of his ſe- 
cond Book, thus: 


Te * is bellaw reſorbens 
Unda frets tulit Aftuofis. 


As for myſelf, ſays Horace, I have procured 
my Pardon by the Intereſt of my Patron, 
But, © You are ſtill kept on the raging Sea, 
« going in Queſt of the reſt of our Party,” 
Every Body may fee the Congruity thee is 
between theſe two Paſſages, b 


rn 


Et malus celeri ſaucius Africo, 5 yo 
Antennzque gemant ; ac ſine funibus bl! 
Vix durare carinæ 5 Taj 
Poſſint imperioſius 20 
quor? non tibi ſunt integra lintea; _ 
Non Di, quos iterum — 4 voces mala, 10 BY 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, C 
Silvæ filia nobilis, 48 
Jactes & genus, & nomen inutile : wa 
Nil pictis timidus navita puppibus wa 
Fidit. tu, niſi ventis 15 OT 
'  Debes ludibrium, cave. , 
Nuper ſolicitum que mihi tædium, Pb 
Nunc deſiderium, curaque non levis, 
Interfuſa nitentes 
Vites zquora Cycladas. 20 
O R D O. it app 
4 ber ſi 
wides, ut latus nudum remigio, et malus ſaucius \ et genus et nomen imutrle, Trmidus navita ni Book, 
' celeri Africo, antennaque gemant P ac carinee | fidit piftis puppibus. EP 
fine funibus wix poſſint darart &quor impe-|. Tu cave, 91 debet Indi brium wentis, Tu 1 
riefius ? 3 u nuper eras mibi ſellicitum tædium, nunc 105 3 | 
Lintea non ſunt tibi integra ; non ſunt tibi | defiderium, curaque non levis, wites aquore a5 
Di, guos weces iterum praſſa malo: quamwvis | fuja inter Cycladas nitentes. | * 1 
fis Pentica pinus, filia nobilis filve, jaftes | * 
| | rend 
NOTE 8. 29% 
| die.] 
7. Referent in mare te novi.] thoſe } 6. Gement.] This Werd nobly expreſſe: his Cc 


che whizzing and crackling of the Sail-yard;, 
during a Storm, and whilſt the violent 
Winds tear and rend the Sails. 

10. Non Dii.] The Reaſon was, becauſe 
the Poop cn which the Statues of the Gods 
were placed, was broken off by a Storm. 
Thus Ovid: 


Accepit & piftos puppis adunca Dev. 


« The bending Poop ſuſtains the painte 
« Gods.” Hence it was that the Poe 
was called Tutela. | 

11. Pontica pinus.] From ancient Ces 


graphers, and the Accunts of Treqonny 


CO PITS OLI TS” TO ODA EV” 
S 
oQ 


Book 1. Ho RACE'“s ODES. [74 


your Maſts broken down by the Tempeſt, your Sail-yards miſera- 
bly ſhatter'd, and that your Keel muſt give Way to the Fury of a 
raging Sea when all your Tackle is thus gone to Ruin ? You have 
no Sails entire to carry you thro', nor any Gods whoſe Aid you 
may invoke in a new Diſtreſs, + Nor will it avail you that you 
are built of the fineſt Wood in the Foreſt of Pontus. I is in vain 
to boaſt of your Name and Origin; the frighten'd Sailor places no 
Confidence in new-painted Sterns. Take Care then, dear Veſſel, 
that you make not yourſelf the Sport of the Winds: It is but lately 
that the Care I had for you made me very uneaſy, and now | am no 


leſs concern'd for your 


appear, 


KY 
it appears, that Pontus abounded with Tim- 
ber fit for Ship- building. wid. Catullus s 41h 
Bock. Mr. Le Fevre has juſtly obſerved, that 
if Horace had meant the Republic by a Veſ- 
fl, inſtead of ſaying that ſhe was built out 


* of the Foreſts of Pontus, he would have 
* faid, that ſhe was made of the Wood that 
45 grew on the Tops of Mount Ida. For from 
Ida, i. e. Trey, the Romans by n had 
their Original, and befides it was a noble and 
owned Place; whereas Pontus was but 
barbarous and a wild Country. ' 
. NM pits timidus navita ibus 
1 die.] I humbly differ from M. Dacier in 
refſes his Commentary on theſe Words, whereby 
vids, e <ontradicts all he has ſaid againſt the 
* ont F Ode being an Allegory, and rather think 
oben Horace wrote this Ode they were 
— J oing to refit and new paint the Ship; and 
 Gos Wl ndeed how could the go to Sea without, ac- 
; * 
rm Pp This makes no Oppoſition between 
Di and this Sentence: Horace ſyealæ - 
\ . there of what ſhe Was before ſhe was 
air'd, but here ſuppoſes her to be refitted, 
beine 5 nd her Stern new painted. 


17. Nuper ſolreitum. Theſe two Verſes 


«a 


H 2 


ſety. Pray therefore avoid thoſe Seas which 
run between the 4 Cyclades, how beautiful ſoever theſe Iſlands may 


t The once @ Pantic Pine, the Daughter of a noble Mod. 
t The ſhining Cyclades. 


WO TIRES 


might ſuffice to prove what I have advanc'd 
in the Preface, to this Ode, For they can- | 
not be meant ot the Republic, Without 
making Horace ſpeak after a ſtrange Man- 
ner. Certainly in his own Senſe this nuper 
and nunc, this fadium and deſiderium are op- 
polite Terms, but all their Oppof tion is 
loſt if they are to be allegorically explained. 
What Horace means is this, as Mr, Le Feure 
has very well obſerv'd : O Ship, who not 
long ago has given me ſo much Pain, while 
I was aboard of you, when toſſed in ths 
Storm, and in Danger of being taken - and 
who alſo now makes me ſo unzaly for the 
Departure of my affectionate Companions, * 
and falls my Soul with Anxiety and Fear, 
thro* the Riſque zou run of being either © 
ſhipwreek*d or caken by your Enemies. 
20. Cyciatlas.] The Cyclades are a nu- 
mergzs Crowd of Iſlands in the Ægean Sea, 


ording to the Deſcription Horace gives of | deing ictkoned almoſt fifty, The Banks of 


Sand and Rocks which are ſcattered up 
and down among them, make that Sea very 
dangerous to ſail th. ough; nor can it be 
done without a great many Windings and 


| Turnings, whence the Name of Cyclades. 


42 Q. HoraTiIi Ode XV, 


ODE XV. 


Mark Antony, after he had divorced Octavia, the Sifter of Auguſtus, 
married Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, and aſpiring at nothing leſs than th, 
Sovereignty of the whole World, declared War again Auguſtus. Sup- 
ported by the whole Powers of the Eaſi, he fitted out a numerous Flirt, 
and continued himſelf with Cleopatra in Peloponneſus, where his Army 
increaſed every Day. From thence he made a Deſcent the fallowing Spring 
upon 
NxxRI VATICINIUM DB Ruina TROJA. 


P ASTOR clim traheret per freta navibus 
Idæis Helenam perfidus hoſpitam ; 


Ingrato celeres obrvit otio im 

entos, ut caneret fera fol 
Nereus fata. Mala ducis avi domum, x bot 
Quam multo repetet Græcia milite, ; 


Conjurata tuas rumpere nuptias, 
t regnum Priami vetus, 
Eheu, quantus equis, quantus adeſt viris 
Sudor !] quanta moves funera Dardanæ 10 
Genti! jam galeam Pallas & ægida 
Curru que £ rabiem parat. | 
Nequicquam, Veneris ptæſidio ſerox, F 
| Ped 
O R D 0. 

Cum paſtor perfidus traberet per freta He- J © ti verut 7 repetet 
lebam 27 — «avibus Idais, — 4e be — — Fader 24 = 
wentos celeres ingrato otic, ut caneret fata *© quantus etiam wiris | Quanta funera m. 
era. | % ves Dardane genti ! Jam pallas pord 

O Pari, tu mala avi tucjs eam domuni, | ©* galeam & & 4. curruſue, & rabien. 
„ guam Gracia comjurata rumprre tuas nup= % Necquicquam tu forox prefidio Veuri, 


NOTE s. 


1. Paſtor.) Paris, otherwiſe, called A. J War àgeinſt Troy, and final Deſtruction d 
Jexander; who being expoſed on Mount | that Fob a 
1da, becauſe it had been foretold he ſhould 2. Idæit.] Trojan Veſſels, being builtd 
occaſion the Ruin of his Country, was edu- | Timber taken from Mount Ida, belongini 
cated by a Shepherd, and followed that | tv Trey, © 
Employment himſelf for ſome Time, tho“! 2. Helenam.] Helena, the Wife of Ms 
be was the Son of Priam King of Trey. | bela, by whom Paris being hoſpitabl 
He ſailed ſome Time after into Greece, and | entertained, perfidiouſly defiled his Be 
Role thence Helen the Wife of Menelazs, | being therein affifted by Yenus, who bal 
Which was the Occaficlh of the ten Years promis 'd to beſtow upon him the melt bot 
ti 


* 


Bock I, Horacz's ODES. 53 


upon Traly, that was to be the Theatre of the moſt Mleady War that had 
ever been in the Roman Empire. Horace, under a noble and poetic 


Allegory, makes Mark Antony ſenſible of his fooliſh and baſe Conduct. 


ot He jets before him the Example of Paris, and leaves it ta bim to make 

b * . . . . | 
the Application, which is very manifeſt, , . 

* Every Thing in this Ode is excellent, the Invention and Execution, &c. 


the Subject alſo allows nothing of the Mean, | 


NeREUs's PROPHECY of the Deſtruction of TRrov. 


WW HILE the perfidious Shepherd was carrying Helen, his fair 
Hoſteſs, over the Seas in Trajan Ships, Nereus, on a ſudden, 
impoſed an ungrateful Calm on the violent Winds, that he might 


foretel the Miſeries, which, however late, would afſuredly befall 
both him and his Country, a 


„ Unhappy Youth, you carry home your Prize in an unlucky 


* have already ſworn to diſſolve your i-pious Marriage, and over- 
e turn the ancient Kingdom. of vt Father Priam, What Fa- 
« tigue, what Toil are the Troops like to undergo ? What a 
&« dreadful Cataſtrophe do you bring on the Trojan Btate? Pallas 
« prepares her Chariot, be is arming herſelf with her Shield and 
Helmet, and is determined to pour forth all her Ra In vain, 


* truſting to the Protection of Venus, do you amu — in 


10 


Hour, Greece ſhall demand her with a powerful Army; they 


edles 

* World, in Reward of 
z quis, i tiful Woman in the orld, in Reward 

a ne. dat Determination by which he had pre- 
, ja i ferr'd her to Jun and Pallas, in giving her 
1 the golden Apple. N 
— $ Nereus.) The Son of Oczanus and 


Thetis, Huſband to Doris, and Father of the 
Nereides, Some think it ſhould be read 
Proteus, but Horace ſeews rather to have 4 
choſen Nereus, as being an ancient and 
known Deity, whoſe Preditions were all 
certain, and ot very great Authority. 

5. Mala ducis avi.) This is a Metaphor 
taken from the common Practice of the 
Greeks and Romans, who uſed to determine 
of the good and bad Sucreſs of any Enter- 
prize, by the Flight of Birds. 

7. Conjurata.) After Helen was violently 
taken away - by Paris, the Grecian Princes 
met at Aulis, and there bound themſelves 


bullt al 
belonging 


of M. 
10ſpitadl 
his Bet, 
who hal 
10ſt bers. 

tif 


nn oOTTEYT | : | : 
by an Oath, to revenge dhe Injury dove do 
Menelans, 8 


Son of Fupiter and „ who coming 
into Ala, built the City of Dargania, which 
was afterwards call d Tua, from Trat, the 
third King of Phrygia. 

21. Pallas.) Juno and Pallas both fa- 
vour'd the Grecianz, Juno, hecauſe ſhe 
reſented the Affront gffer'd her by Paris, 
in preferring Fenus 5 Pallas, upon the fare 
Account, and becayſe ſhe was alſo oftggded 
at Paris for his criminal Behaviour. 

13. Veneris . Venus here regre - 
ſents dp, Fust een 's . 
the Seat of Effeminacy and Voluptuouſneſs 
at it Antony plun himſelf into the mol 
infamous Pebaucheries. Horace, without 


| Seri the Wil: Jus A e 
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* quam thalamo witabis baſias graves, et 
% ſpicula calami Gnoſſit, ns, et | ©* uti ceryus fugit lupum wiſum in alterq 
amen, beu, ſerus | ©* parte wallis, immemor graminis, Nov 75 

« licitus boc the conjugi ? Tracunda claſſi 

% Aebillei proferet diem Tlie, matroniſqu 
peſt cemtar biemes, igt 
% Sthenelus ſciens pugne, ſroe opus oft im- 7 Acbaicus uret Liaca: = 
« perztare equis, auriga non piger, impavidi 


4c collines pulvere crines adulterss. + Non re- 
« ſpicis Laertiaden exitium tuæ gentis, non 


their Dexterity 


Q. HoRATIr 
PeRtes cæſariem; grataque feminis 
Imbelli cithara carmina divides : 
Nequicquam thalamo graves © 
Haſtas, & calami ſpicula Gnoffii 


Vitabis, ſtrepitumque, & celerem ſequi 
Ajacem: tamen, heu, ſerus adulteros 


Crines pulvere collines 
Non Laertiaden, exitium tuæ 
Gentis, non Pylium Neſtora reſpicis? 
Urgent impavidi te Salaminius 
Teucerque & Sthenelus ſciens 
Pugnæ; ſive opus eſt imperitare equis 
Non auriga piger. Merionen quoque 
Noſces. ecce furit te reperire atrox 
Tylides melior patre: 
Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 
Viſum parte lupum graminis immemor, 
Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu. 
Non hoe pollicitus tuz ! - 
Iracunda diem proferet Ilio, 
Matroniſque Phrygim, claſſis Achillei. 


- . Poſt certas hiemes uret Achaicus 


Igais Iliacas domos. 


4 o R D ©. 


carmina grata femanis. Tu nequic- 


Neflora # Teucergue Salaminius, et — — 3 


NOTE Ss. 


find out juſt and natural Alluſions. Pallas 19. Ajacem 
fargured Menclaus as Venus did Paris. 


tua Venus Teucris, Pallas inigua fuit. | eſcaps when he purſued, 
have overtaken and killed Paris, when he 

Thus Octavia favoured the young Cæ - was flying. 
e Intereſt, but Cleopatra adhered to Au- 


5. 
„ Gnoſſii.] Gneſſus was a City of Crete, and Subtilty. 
the Inhabitants whereof were famous for 


have been overthrown, 


Ode Xy. 


13 


20 


25 


F? 


© 
OD? 


8 1" eæſariem : divideſque eitbara ir- | « urgent te. Naſces quogue Merionen, Fe, 
* bell; e Tydides melior patre furit atrox reperire 
« te; quem tu mollis fugies ſublim? anbelitu, 


elcrem .] Har the 
Son of Telamon, who * to have 


been ſo ſwilt of Foot, that none could 


He is ſaid to 


21- Laertiaden.) Ulyſſes, Son of Laerie, 
and King of Itbaca, famous for his Prudence 
It was he that diſcover'd 
Achilles, and brought him to the Tres 
in the Management of the | War, without whom that City could not 


HEEL 


SF" LEA 


e 


. 
— 
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; 

, 
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« combing your Hair, or taking Pleaſure in entertaining the Ladies 
« with your Harp, ſo fit for tender and amorous Airs. Tis in 
c yain to think, that, by lying on your Couch you can ſhun the 
« Spears and Darts of the ſkilful Cretans, the Noiſe of War, and 
« the hot Purſuit of ſwift Ajax. Periſh you ſhall, infamous Adul- 
« terer, tho' alas! too late to prevent the Ruin of your Coun- 
« try, and thoſe beautiful Locks of yours ſhall be ſtain'd with 
« Duſt. Don't you ſee Ulyſes, the Son of Laertes, who is 
« doom'd to be the Deſtroyer of your Father's Kingdom, nor 
« the ſage and experienc'd Neſtor? The intrepid Teucer, the 
« Son of Telamon, purſues thee hard, as does Sthenelus, equally 
« {kill'd either to fight or manage the Chariot; and who with un- 
e common Dexterity can tame the Fury of the moſt ungovernable 
« Courſes. You ſhall alſo “ feel the Rage of Merion- Behold 
« the Son of Tideus, the valiant Diomede, in War even ſuperior 
« to his Father, burns with a Deſire to engage you; him, you'll 
ce flee from like a Coward, and run off panting like a timorous 
“ Stag that leaves his Paſtyre on Sight of a prowling Wolf on 
& the other Side of the Valley. Was this thy Promiſe to thy 
« Miſtreſs? And tho? the + Reſentment of Achilles, reſtraining his 
« Fleet from Action, will for ſome Time defer the Ruin of Troy, 
« and put a Step to the Alarms of the Phrygian Matrons; yet, 
« after + a certain. Term of Years are expircd, the Grecian "Torches 
* ſhall put Troy's Palaces in a Flame, and reduce them to a Heap 
« of Aſhes.” 


. * Know F The angry Fleet of Achilles, - t Certain Winters, | 


Ns 
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22. P,;lium Neftora.] Neflor was re- being offended that Agamemnon had taken 
arkable for his Prudence and great Age. | Briſeis from him, detain'd his Troops from 
He was educated at Pylus, a City of Pels» the War; by which Means the Ruin of 
bonneſus 3 and tho', at that Time, of a Trey was retarded fer ſome Time. But 
ery advanced Age, accompanied the other | hearing that Patroclas, his Friend, wha 
recian Generals in their Expedition to | had been clad in his Armour, was ſlain by 
Trey. Of him Agamemnon ſaid, that had | Heger, he immediately reſolved to revenge 
e but ten Neftors in his Army, it was im- his Death, and recover his own Armour ; 
ofſible Trey could hold out long. nor was his Anger appeaſed till he had 'flaig 
23. Salaminius Teucer,] This Teucer was Hector, the only Defender of Troy. 
he Brother of Ajax. See Ode 7th, Line, | 34. Phrygum.] Phrygia was a Region of 


24. Sthenelus ſciens pugne.] Sthenelus, |tropolis. | | 

he Son of Campaneus, was a great Warrior, | 35. Poſt certas biemes.] In a determin'd 

ig to . d the particular Friend of Diomedes, who | Number of Years. For Chalcas, the Au 

zen he ad fo great a Confidence in him, that one | gur, had predicted, that after the Space of 
be is reported to have ſaid, ſhould all | ten Years, Trey thould be taken, and an- 

aerits, cre; leave the Siege of Troy he would | tirely demoliſhed, 'F 

16ence nn alone with Stbepelus, rill that City | 35. Acbaicus.] Achaia was 3 Part of 


overd WF: taken. | Greece j whence the whole Greeks are often 


Trias . Lacunda claffis Atbillei,] Achilles, mentioned unger the Name of Achaians., 
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7, of this Book, Alia Minor, of which Troy was the Me- 
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ODE XVI. 


Of all the Performances of Horace that have come wown to us, there ;; 
none of them that give us any Light into the real Orcaſiun of this Ode, in 
which our Poet begs Pardon for certain Nerſes he had compoſed when young, 
But I ſhall offer a very probable Account of it, onthe Injerip- 


i ti . on. lk. 4 


tion that this Ode has in two ancient Manuſcripts, via. 
Palinodia Gratidiz ad Tyndaridam amicam. 
« 4 Palinodie for Gratidia, to my Miſtreſs Tyndaris“ 
if Horace, p 


hy PALINOD IA. 


a 
0 MAR x pulchri filia pulchrior, 
Quem criminoſis cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis ; ſive flamma, 
Sive mari libet Adriano. 
Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit ; 
Mentem ſacerdotum incola Pythius, 
Non Liber æquè; non acuta 
Sic geminant Corybantes æra, 
Trifſtes ut irz : quas neque Noricus 
Deterret enſis, nec mare naufragum, 10 
Nec ſævus ignis, nec tremendo 
Jupiter ipſe ruens tumultu. 
Fertur - 208. eh addere principt 
Limo coaQus particulam undique 


Deſectam, 
O R D 0 
@ Filia pulchrior Matre pulcbra dum; non Corybantes inant en 
8 voles meis — yn acuta 0 trifles iræ : * — Nori 
e ve Tibet amm, flue mari A- eg, nic mare naufragum, nec ſævus ign 
; | 


ano, | nec Jupiter ipſe ruens tremendo tumultu 4. "|! Eu 

Wos Dindymine, non intola Pytbins in | terret. Fertur Prometheus coatJus adin In thei 

edyris, non Liber ægue quatit mentem ſacer- | principi limo particulam undique — 

rimbi 

8 the wh 
1. Maire Soto] This firſt -Addreſyq Oracles at Deſpbot, called Pythius, from tht 10. 

muſt flatter Gratidia und Tyndaris. ; t Fyrbe, which" he ; Kind of 

3. Tambis.) Horace had written a Poem » Dindymene,]J Among others, thet Fieum, 2 

againſt Gratidia, Tyndari:t's Mother, in] were three Mountains in Phrypia, ſacred v ad in In 

Jambick Verle, as being the propereſt for] Cybele, viz. Dinidymus, Ida, and Ber 13. 1 


Satire; but that Satire is amongſt the] eyntbur. Hence that Goddeſs is fo oft 
Nutaber of Morace's Pieces that are loſt, called Dizdymene, Lia, Berrcyntbia. 


6. Pytbiuze] Apollo, who tendered E. * * 


ct, 


10 
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Horace, in bit Youth, had compofed ſom Tambicks againft Gratidia. But 
our Poet a confiderable Time afterwards, falling paſſionately in Love with 


Tyndaris, the Daughter of the ſame Gratidia, and finding her very ſen- 
ſible of the Affront offered ber Mother, writes this Ode to pacify, and 
render her reconcilable : In it he aſſures her of ſuppreſſing his Jambicks, 
and 77 he could wiſh to unſay all he had wrote. His Submiſſions 
met with a gracious * ar appears from the following Ode, 


which be compoſed ſome 
A RECANTATION: 


me afterwards. 


A MIAB LE Tyndaris, who art ſo charming that you excel 


even your Mother, who was a celebrated Beauty, 


take your Revenge of my bitter Iambicks in what Manner you. 


pleaſe; you are at Liberty either to throw them into the Adriatick 
Sea, or condemn them to the Flames. But, 1 would have you 
confider. to what an extravagant Height Paſſion may carry us; nei- 


ther Cybele, nor Apollo, nor Bacchus, raiſe ſuch Commotions ir 


the Souls of their Prieſts when they are inſpired by them; yea, nor 
do the Corybantes themſelves in their frantick Proceſhons, tho* they 
redouble their Strokes, beat their Cymbals with ſuch Violence, as 
Paſſion, which fears neither Storms nor Tempeſts, the keen Sword, 
or conſuming Fire, nay, nor Jupiter himſelf, tho' armed with 


his tremendous Thunder. Prometheus, after chooſing the fineſt - 


Clay, of which he form'd his Man, is ſaid to have endued him 

with Qualities from all the different Kinds of Animals, and 
| | —__— planted 
FF @' T.E3. CA os 


57 * 
- 


8. Corybantes.] The Prieſts of Cybele. 


We meet with alſo under the Names 


5 of Curetes, Idæi, Dactyli, c. They were 


ll Eunuchs, and by Nation, Phrygians, 
In their ſolemn Proceſſions, they danced in 
Armour, making a confuſed Noiſe with 
Trimbrels, Pipes, and Cymbals, howling all 
the while as if mad, — cutting themſelves 
as they went along. 

10. Noritus enfis.] The moſt excellent 
Kind of Swords, ſuth as were made in No- 
Fieum, a Province of AHria, which abound - 


Wed in lron Mines. 


ble 
bulous 
Niftory on. what he had read in Plato's 
Proaporas, who fays, that after Prome- 
Went had tried; and uid all the Properties- 


13. Fertur Prometheus.) It is 
Herace has founded this Piece of 


| 


of Nature in the Formatisn- df Animals, 
he was ata Loſs what to impart to Man, and 
ſo borrows Knowledge of Minerva, Fire of 
Vulcan, and Mercury ſupplied him with 
Shame and Juſtice. But it is till more 
probable, that Horace had in his Eye the 
Story of Simonides, who tells us, that after 
God had formed all Animals, and finiſh'd 
Man, nothing being left for Women, there 
were Qualities for them borrowed from the 
ſeveral Kiads of Animals. To ſome he 


gives the Diſpoſition of a Hog, to others © 
To another the Stupi- 


\ Thoſe of the Fox, 
dity of the Aſs. The Humour of a Weaſel 
to a Fourth, Others are formed with the 
Qualities of an Ape. And thoſe whom he 


would favour, are bleſſed with thoſe law«. 
* 0 1. I. 1 dable 
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38 Hon ArI de XVII. 
| Deſectam, & inſanĩ leonis | 
Vim ſtomacho appoſuiſſe noſtro. 
Iræ Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere; & altis urbibus ultime 
Stetere cauſe cur perirent 
Funditùs, imprimeretque muris 
Hoftile aratrum exercitus infolens. _ 
Compeſce mentem. me quoque pectoris 
Tentavit in dulci juvents _ 
Fervor, & in celeres Iambos 
Miſit furentem: nunc ego mitibus 
Mutare quæro triſtia; dum mihi 
Fias recantatis amica 
Opprobriis, animumque 1 


ORD O. 


eee e eee Campeſte mentem 3 free poiwic = 
bo noſtro. guoque tentavit in 2210 Juwventa, & mijit 
"TO ftravere gravi exitio . et furentem in celores Jambos : nunc ego quen 
fictere ultime cauſe altis wrbibus, cur fun- mutare triflig mitibus, dum vecantatis ofpre 
tus perirent, exercituſque inſeless imprime- |briis tu fiat amica mihi, 
boſtile aratrum muris. 


— 
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ODE XVII. 


He 2 Arid the Happineſs he enjoys in his Retirement at his Country Seat; 
invites Tyndaris to ſhare in the Pleaſures of it, and tells ber, that ft 
will there find the mof? innocent Amuſements, and be freed from every 
fs 05 might give her any Trauble or Uneafineſs, eſpecially the In 

s of Cyrus. 
Ode ts 2. in ſuch a Tafte, as muſt high . Tyndaris, non onlybe- 
cauſe it bs wry natural, elegant, and eaſy flowing yy and 


te 
= AD TYNDARIDEM. 
== VIA amcenum ſæpè Lucretilem 
m_— Mutat Lycæo Faunus, & igneam 
P Defendit * 


Uſque 
o R Do. 


— muta? amæ num Lucretilem Lycao, « e Ads iges of 
| QT RS. 

7. Pike Fern. The fame with — 1. dildo Non wth Loa 

2 expert in Runniog Country o nen, on W 

Dancing. 2 . very pleaſant and 4 
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Bock I. Ho Achs O DES. 9 
planted in his Heart the Fury of the Lion. It was Paſſion that plunged 
Thyeſtes into ſo dreadful an Abyſs of Miſeries. To this it is 
owing, that ſo many lofty Cities have been overthrown, and 
that the inſolent Soldiers have ploughed up- the very Foundation 
of their Walls. Let ſuch Examples. prevail with you to moderate 
your Reſentment; for I likewiſe, hurried by my youthful Heat, 
ave too much Way to Paſſion, venting it in thoſe. revilin 
Verſes, the Occaſion of your Anger. But now, dear Tyndaris, 
there's nothing I defire more than to change my bitter Invectives 
into ſoft Strains; and I ſball think myſelf perfeftly happy, if, by 
recanting my harſh Reflections, you reſtore me to your good 
Graces, and not leave me to Deſpair, 


N OT ES. 
hudable Qualifications, that do ſo much 4 venge - thoſe heinous Affronts, kill's Thy- 
Honoar to the Bees. 


eftes*s Sons, and ſet them before him to eat, 
17. Ire Thyefton.] Thyefles and Atreus, | at the Horror of which Fact the. Sun went 


two Brothers, who, after their Father's back. 5 
21 


Death, agreed to reign by Turns, but when le aratrum.] It was a Cuſtom 
it came to be Thyeftes's, Atreus, being ac- [among the Romans to drive a Plow over 
cuſtomed to reign, would not give Place to the Walls of a City, which they deſtroy d, 
him, which enraged Thyeftes ſo much, that to ſignify that the Ground on which it 
he debauch'd Atreus's Wife, and carried off f ſtood, ſhould for ever be emplay'd in Agri- 
the fatal Ram which had the golden Fleece, culture. * 441 

the Badge of Sovereignty, Atreus, to re- | | 


ht * 8 
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ODE XVII 
Expreſſions, but litetbiſe becauſe Tyndaris is praiſed for her polite and 
elegant Education in fo particular a Manner, as muſt diſtinguiſb her a- 
mong her Sex. M' have obſerved, that our Poet was not young when he 
compoſed the Ode, O matre pulchri, and that Gratidia was then alive, 
and celebrated for her Beauty. Here he makes no Mention of the Mo- 
ther, who probably was dead. All this put together, makes me think 
that this ts one of the laſt Performances of our Authar. | 


— — „Z—ä— 


To Ern 


FAUN Us often quits his Lycæus, to enjoy the Sweets of 
my pleaſant Lucretiles ; all the Summer-ſeaſon he defends my 
oats from ſcorching Heat and rainy Winds, Tyndaris, ever 


| ſince 
reeable, of which he ſpeaks in the Be-] 2, Lycao.] Lyceus was a Mountain of 
inning of the 16th Epiſtle of Book I, He | Arcadia ſacred to Pan, on which he tools 
dere expreſſes his Fondneſs of it, by making | up his chief Reſidence. - 
| the Delight even of Pan himſelf, i #::-0 9. Mare 
\ 
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P 
D Ufque meis, pluvioſque ventos. i 
lImpuns tutum per nemus arbutos hi 
Quzrunt latentes & thyma deviæ | V 
Olentis uxores mar iti: . K 
Nec virides metuunt colubros, | hc 
Nec Martiales hcedilia lupos 3 6 : an 
Utcunque dulci, Tyndari, fiſtul4 10 lib 
Valles, & Uſticæ cubantis mz 
Levia perſonuere ſaxa. An 
Di me tuentur: Dis pietas mea Lo 
Et muſa cordi eſt. hinc tibi copia Cit 
Manabit ad plenum benigno y Le! 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu, ent 
Hic in reduQa valle Caniculz feat 
Vitabis zſtus, & fide Teia of 
Dices laborantes in uno not 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen 20 or t 
ie innocentis pocula Leſbii 
Duces ſub umbra : nec Semeleius * 
Cum Marte confundet Thyonens 
Prelia; nec metues protervum 
Suſpecta Cyrum, ne male diſpari 23 9. 
Incontinentes injiciat manus, facrec 
Et ſcindat hærentem coronam = 
Crinibus, immeritamque veſtem Sali 
ucre. 
'O R D 0. 2 
| ? wentos A 4, | in. valle redufia, witahi cule ; eon, 
r mariti olentis 1 —— dices fide Ted Knee he nk Pap! 
runt arbutos "latentes et thyma tutum | laborantes in uno Uhl. Book 
nemus : be dilia nec metuunt virides colabros, | Hic duces pocula innocentis Leſbii vini jab 20. 
nec martiales lupos ; utcungue, o Tyndari, | umbra: nec Semeleius Thyonzus confundi Queer 
walles & levia Jara Uſice cxbantiz perſo- | prelia cum Marte, nec ſuſpecta metues Cy: of he: 
nuere dulci fiſtula Fauni. rum prutervum, ne injiciat manus incumi- ſerved 
Dii tuentur me : pietar mea, et muſa cordi | nentes tibi male diſpari z et ſcindat ama amidf 
of Diis. Hinc copia opulenta bonerum ruris og prinibud, immeritamgue veſtem, 7. 


gars tibi ad plenum benigno dern. Hig 


, 


Bock I. HoRACES ODES. 61 
Gince our Valleys and ſteep Uſtica s ſmooth Rocks reſounded with 
his ſweet Pipe, F my She-goats ſecurely wander thro' the whole 
Wood in Queſt of Thyme and Strawberry-Leaves ; nor are the 
Kids in Fear of ſpeckled Snakes or ravenous Wolves. The Gods 
honour me with their Protection, and favourably accept my Piet 
and Poetry. Plenty from her Storehorn will pour out unto thee 
liberally of the Riches of the Country: Here, in a wy Vale, you 
may be ſhaded from the ſultry Heat, while with he Harp of 
Hnacreon you may amuſe yourſelf, in ſinging the Anxiety that the 
Love of Ulyſſes gave at once to Penelope, and the Inchantreſs 
Circe: Here, under a Shade, you may ſafely drink my pleaſant 
Leſbian Wines; where Bacchus will not put himſelf in a Rage, nor 
enter into uw mg = the God of oinh 25 par mg —— not 
ſear the Jealouſy o us, nor apprehend, that taking Advantage 
of your ä he will lay his rude Hands on you, kd ares. 
not a Match for him, .and pull either the Garland off your Head, 
or tear your inoffenſive Gown. 


. 


20 


9. Martiales lupos,] The Wolves were the Charms of ber Voice ſhe allured 
facred to Mars, the God of War, by being | Mariners, as they paſſed by the Rocks 
rapacious and deſtructive Animals, which the inhabited, to turn towards her, 
11. Uſtice cubantis.) Uſtica was alſo a and, when the had them in her Power, con- 
Sabine Mountain, probably the ſame with | verted them into Beaſts, 
Lucretiles, on which Horace had his Country- | 22. Nec Semeleius cum Marte.] The 
ſeat. '_ , | Meaning of this is, you may indulge your- 
18, Fide Tcia.) On the Harp of Au- ſelf moderately in Wine, without Fear that 
geon, who was at Teios, a City of | any Harm fhall come, or our Driaking» 
Papblagonia, a Province in Afig Minor, See | match end in Quarrels and Diſſenſions. 
Book IV. Ode gth. 25. This Cyrus muſt have been the Ri- 
20. Pace The Wife of Ulyſſes, and val of Horace, one of T; s's Gallants, 
Queen of Iibaca, who, during the Abſence | 25. Male diſpari.] is here put for. 
of her Huſband after the Trojan War, pre- — We ſhall find other Inſtances of this. 
ſerved her Chaſtity pure and uncorrupted, | It would be ſavage, and brutal to the 
amidſt a numerous Crowd of Lovers, and | laſt Degree, to make Repriſals with Blows on 
reſiſted all their Solicitations till the Return | a Lady for her Modeſty and Reſervedneſe, 
of Ulyſſes. when, by ſuch a Conduct, the merits our 
20. Green. ] Circe, a noted Enchantreſs | Eftoem and Praiſ, | 
che Daughter of Sel, and the Nymph Perſe, | 


25 
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6a -  Q. Hoxa tu Ode XVM. 
2” J | 100 * ä 
„ ene 
De Moral is the very Soul of this Picce. In it the Poet recommend; th, 
moderate Uſe of Wine. But what is maſt remarkable, is, that when be 
begins to mention the Diſorders which Exceſs in drinking occaſions, on 4 
ſudden his poetick Rage fires him, and throws him into a Fit « poetich 
| 1Yarder, 
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An QuinTit1ioM, VaruM. 


I Vaan, Vare, ſacra vite priùs ſeveris arborem 

Circa mite ſolum Tibutis, & mœnia Catili, 

Siccis omnia nam dura Deus propoſuit : neque 

Mordaces aliter diffugiunt ſolicitudines. 

Quis poſt vina gravem militiam, aut pauperiem crepat? 

Quis non te potiùs, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus? 

At ne quis modici tranſiliat munera Liberi. h, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa ſuper mero 

Debellata; monet Sithoniis non levis Evius : 

Cum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 10 

Diſcernunt avidi. non ego te, candide Baſſareu, mn 

Invitum quatiam z nec variis obſita frondibus WW... 
TJ 


'ORD 0. 


O Pare, ſtverit mallam arborem tirca te Alt vita Cemtauren tum Lapithis dibellut 
ſelum Tiburis et menia Catili, prins wite ſa- ſuper mero, monet, ne puis tranjiliat nun 
ef, Nam Deus Bacchus propoſuit omnia \ Liberi modict”; monet et Fus non levit d- 
dara fictis : meque mordares ſolicitudinas aliter | thoniis : Cum avidi libidinum diſcernunt ſat lo] 
diffugiunt. atque nefus exiguo fine. 

" Quiz erepat gravem militiam aut panpe- 0 condide e, ego won guation it 
riem p wina? O Bacrhe pater, quis not | invitai ; nec rapiam ſub diva obfita vari: 
ferius erepat tr, trgue O deceny Vrnus. JSrondibui, | 


NOTES. 


1. Fare.) This is thought to be Quin- } mentioned, as being built by the three Sow 
mn Vares the Poet, whoſe Death He- | of Amphiarus, Catilus, Tiburtus, and Cas, Piſturt 
race laments in Ode 24, of this Book. taking its Name from the eldeſt Brother. 

1. Sacrd vite.] The Vine was ſacred to || 8. Centaurea.] The Centauri were 1 cu 
Bacebus, who firſt cultivated, and taught People of aly, inhabiting near Mount Qs « 
the Uſe of it. {| Pelion, The Reaſon of their Name ſeems 

2. Mite ſalum Tiburis.] A Sabine City, | to be this; that being the firſt who broke 
Gtuated in a fine Soil; it is now called | Horſes for War, other People, who fav They a 
Tivoli, See what is ſaid of it, Ode 7. them on Horſeback at a Diſtance, con- 


% 


Avis Catili.] This is generally ſup- | cluded them to be but one Creature, which untaril 
0 be the ſame with the City before I had the upper Part of his Body likes Ma — 
Warre 


9. £ 


os 
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ODE xvm. 

Diſorder. Hence flowed thoſe firong Ideas, figurative Expreſſuns, 

2 incoherent poet res ” in it. Thoſe two diſtin? Characters 

which make the Piece quite different, are none of the leaſi of its Beau- 


ties ; the Tranſition from the ane to the other is natural, and done 
with Skill, 


To QvinT1L1Uus Varus. i 4 


7 E A R Varus, in planting your Trees in the fruitful Country of” 
Tivoli, and round the Walls of Catilus, neglect not to give the 
Preference to the Vine: For they muſt expect nothing but the bardeſt 
reatment from Bacchus, who love not Wine, the only Remedy a- 


5 gainſt the corroding Cares of Life. Who, after a hearty Glaſs, ever 
omplains of the Fatigues of War, or the Hardſhips of Poverty? 
ho is he, that does not rather take a Pleaſure to dwell on the 
Praiſes of Bacchus, and of thee, beautiful Venus? But yet, the 
ontention between the Lapithæ and Centaurs over their Bottle, 
10 ould teach us to take Care we make nyt a bad Uſe of the | 
ifts of Bacchus. We are further warned to guard egainſt this | 
Wmmoderation, by the Reſentment Bacchus ſhewed againft the | 
Sud i cople of Thrace; who, - plunging themſclves in Debau- 
hery, broke through all the Bounds of Right and Wrong, 
zelt nd would be govern'd by no other Rule than their own ex- 
my rbitant Paſſions. Candid Bacthus, I will never offer you; any 
wit fe iolence, nor expoſe to View your ſacred Myſteries concealed 
inder various Leaves; but keep at a Diſtance from me, I intreat 
nam tt | : 
k . | ou 
an 1 r 300 | I 
nd tbe other Part a Horſe. Feing invited j Name from the Clamours made by the Bac + 
d the Wedding of Pirithous, King of the. chames, 57, But the more general Opi- 
apithe, and having drunk too largely of nion is, that in the War which. Je- 
ee dom ine, they began to create a great deal of | maintained againſt the Giants, he praiſed 
4 Corat, Piſturbance ; upon this, Theſeus and the | greatly the Valour of Bacchus, and frequently 
cher. apitbæ, taking up Arms, routed them, | animated him to the Combat by theſe 
were 1 a cut them in Pieces. 5 IWords, 20 vn; that ie, Courage, my Son. 
- Mount 9. Sitbonits.] The Sithonians were a 11. Baſſarm,] Another Name tor Bees 
ne ſeems eople of Thrace, inhabiting that Part of it I cbus, of which we have ſeveral Derivations. 
10 broke hich went under the Name of - Sitbonia; | Some bring it from the Name of a Habit 
ho fav They are put here for the whole Thracians ; | which the Thrgcians call Baſſaris 5 others 
e, con- mong whom it was cuſtomary to run vo- | from a City of Libya, called Baſſars; and 
„ which untarily to Exceſs in the Uſe of Wine, and | a third Sort from the fierce Animals which 
eir Debaucheries frequently terminated in | drew his Chariot, called Baſſaria, according 
Watrels and Bloouſhed. N — Herodotus, The Reader may chooſe h 
, pleaſes, 


9. Evius.] Bacchus ; ſome derive bis | be | 
8 0 a 75: B 


BD - Q. HoRAT T1 Ode XIX. 
Sub divum tapiam, ſæva tene cum Berecyntio 

Cornu tympana, quæ ſubſequitur cæcus amor ſui, | 
Et tollens vacuum plùs nimio gloria verticem, 15 
Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 

, O R D O. 
＋ | Berecyntbi „ls nimio tollen cem, fide 
SEA 

| NOT ZS. 


12. Berecyntio cornu.] The Berecynthian | where this Inſtrument was uſed in » 
4 ſo led. either from a Mountain | ing the Rites of Bacchus and Gi 
or City of Phbrygia of the ſame Name, | 15, Bt 


ODE XIX. 


In the firſt Ode of the fourth Book Horace intimates, that he had long ſine 
' renounced his Gallantries;and in this, which is much of the ſame Nature, ani 
Kind of Verſe with that, he poſitively affirms that bis Amours were al 
over. From hence we may reaſonably conclude, that Horace was ali 

| when 


um. 


DE GLVYCERA. 


Arz ſæva Cupidinum, 
Thebanæque jubet me Semeles puer, 
Et laſcivia licentia, 8 | 
Finitis animum reddere amoribus. 
Urit me Glycerz nitor c 
Splendentis Pario marmore purius ; 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vultus nimiùm lubricus aſpici. 
In me tota ruens Venus 
. Cyprum deſeruit; nec patitur Scythas, 10 
Et verſis animoſum equis | 
Parthum dicere, nec quz nihil attinent, 
Hic vivum mihi ceſpitem, hic 


Parthun 
ORD O. | 

Seve mater Cupidinum Semeles * Venus tota ruens in me deſeruit Cypron; 
Thebane, et — os red | nec patitur me dicere — et — 
dere animum finitis amoribus. | animoſum eguis ver : nec quæ nibil attinet 

Urit * nitor Glycere ſplendentis purius | ad yum * mike of 
marmore Pario : grata ejus itas writ | 0 ie ponite mibi ceſpitem wivun, 
me, & wvulfys nimium ade . bic 2 : 22 
ee NOTE 8, | 

1. Mater ſeve Cupidinum.] It is Venus, | Cauſe of all thoſe mutusi Inclinationt md 
the Goddeſs of Love, whom he addrefles | Propenfities that are between the Sexes. 
ia this Manger, Ge being agcounted the | 2. Thebanee Semeles puer.] Bacchus 4 
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you, the Sound of your Tabret and Berecynthian Horn, which 
are ſo apt to raiſe in Men a blind Love of themſelves, a Vanity 
that exalts their empty Heads above Meaſure, and an Indiſeretion 
more tranſparent than Glaſs, incapable of retaining the leaſt 
Secret. 


NOTES. 


15. Et tollens vacuum plus nimio.] The | Ears of ſtanding Corn, the taller and 
Poet preſents to us here a beautiful Picture ] ſtraighter they are, the poorer they 
of Vanity. Glory that raiſes too high | prove. Gloria is uſed indifferently either for 
the empty Scull. The more a Man | Praiſe or Diſpraiſe ; but here with the 
wants Brains, the higher he ſoars ; like latter meaning, 


8 


OD E MX. 


when in Love with Glycera ; but that that Paſſion for her was of no 
long Duration, and that for ſome Time he had no Miſtreſs ; that about 
the Age of Fifty, when Venus ſeemed to have no Influence over him, he 
was ſtruck with the Beauty of a Ligurin. This Ode then poſſibly has 
been compoſed three or four Years before that of the fourth Book. 


Of GLYCERA. 


. 

T HE cruel Queen of Love, and Bacchus, Son of the Theban 
Semele, aſſiſted by licentious Deſire, conſpire to rekindle 

in me the Paſſion of Love, which I thought had been quite ex- 
tinguiſned. I am raviſhed with the Beauty of Glycera, which 
far excels the fineſt Parian Marble. I am ftruck with her agreeable 
Humour and fine Complexion, which cannot be looked on without 
manifeſt Danger. Venus hath entirely abandoned Cyprus to reign 
in my Heart, and will not permit me to ſing of either the war- 
like Scythians, or of the Parthians, who fight ſo boldly while they 
are flying ; or of any Thing elſe, but what relates to her. Bring 
me 


10 


100 


is reported to have been born of Semele, the (very warlike Nation, lying to the North 

Daughter of Cadmus, King of the Thebans. |of Afia, of whom antieat Geographers 
6. Pario marmore.] The whiteſt Marble | treat largely. See Strabo. 

came from Parus, one of the Iſlands of | 12. Parthum.] The Parthians were alſo 

the Cyclades, in the Ægean Sea. To this |a very yaliant People, who had frequent 

Day it goes under the Name of Pario. Wars with the Romans, and ſometimcs 
10, Cyprum.] Cyprus, an Iſland of the | proved too hard for them, They were re- 

Aygean Sea, where Venus was ſuppoſed to | markable for the Dexterity wherewith they 

have the greateſt Power, See Book I. | fought in flying. 

Ode 3. 13. Ceſpitem.] Turf, of which they 
10. Scythas.] The Scythians were a made their Altars. 

Vor. I. J K 3» Lev | 


1 


. HoT Ode XX. 


Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque, 


Bimi cum patera meri. | I; Pf 
MaQata veniet lenior hoftia, Go 
| o R D 0. | 
3 fgerite verbenats, thuraque, cum pater meri | bimi, Dea weniet lenior, boſtid mafi, 28 
. 
ODE AXA. Cl 
mw - Horace bere invites Mæcenas to ſuch an Entertainment at he could afford, 2 


which he tells him was far inferior to what he might enjoy at home; 
4 but the principal Deſign of this Ode, is to remind Mæcenas with what 


Ap M ACENATEM. 


V ILE potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis, Greca quod ego iple teſtä. 
Conditum levi, datus in theatro 
Cum tibi plauſus, 
Care Mæcenas eques; ut paterni | 5 
Fluminis ripæ, ſimul & jocoſa | 
+ Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani 
Montis imago. 
Cæcubum, & prælo domitam Caleno, 


Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernæ 10 6. 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani under 
Pocula colles. . _ 
oice 
O R D ©. * 6 

O care Macenas eques, apud me quidem y montis Vaticani redderet laudes tibi. for ha 
potabis wile Sabinum in moedicis cantharis, | Tu domi bibes Cæcubum, et uvam doni- with ; 
quod ego ipſe levi conditum Græca tefia, cum] tam prale Caleno; ſed nec Falerne vita, was p 
plauſus datus eſt tibi in theatro; adeo ut | negue Formiani colles temperant mea pocula, no ot! 
ripe paterni fluminis, ſimul & imags jocoſa ing th 
7. N 

N O 1 8. one of 

3. Levi. ] The Antients ſeal'd their Caſks or Macenas the Joy he had of putting on his a had 
Veſſels either with Wax or Pitch, and call'd Caſks the Marks of ſo happy a Day. 2 0 
this Linire dolia, and the contrary Relinire ; | 5.Paterni fluminis ripe. | Horace denominates = | 
as Terence has it, Relevi omnia dolia, I bave it in this Manner, to do Honour to Mas- _ 
unſealed all my Caſts. Horace ſays, that he] nas, who was ſprung from the Tuſcan, in Petey? 


did the ſame, with a View to ſignify to' whoſe Country that River had its Riſe. F 
| 6, Joes 


10 
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me then, Boys, ſome green Turf, Vervain, Incenſe, and a Cup 


of two Year old Wine: When my Sacrifice is performed, the 


Goddeſs will be more propitious to me. 


* . 


ODE XX. 


clapping of Hands, and Acclamations of Foy, he was received by the 
People at his firſt Appearance in the Theatre, after a long and dan- 


gerous Sickneſs, 


To MaCcEtNnas. 


DE AR Mæcenas, thou Ornament of the Roman Knights, 

condeſcend to drink with me a moderate Glaſs of my ſmall 
Sabine Wine, that I put into Grecian Caſks the very Day the 
Theatre rung with your loud Applauſes; when the Banks of the 
Tiber, and all the Echoes of the Vatican reſounded your Praiſes. 
iknow you have always the richeſt, Czcubian and Calenian Wines, 
which you may drink when you pleaſe ; but I have neither ſtrong Fa- 


lernian nor Pormian to mix with my {mall Wines. 


* 


Fur paternal River. 
NOTE S. 
6. Jeceſa imago] Yocis muſt be 5 nobleſt Library in the World. 


underſtcod as Virgil has expreſs'd it; the 
Echo is certainly a Reſemblance of the 
Voice, fince it imitates and repreſents it, 
In antient Mythology ſhe was eſteem'd a 
Country Nymph, and a great Blab; who 
for having often illuded Juno by her Prating 
with a View to favour Jupiter's Amours, 
was puniſhed by that Goddeſs, who left her 
no other Faculty of ſpeaking but of repeat - 
ing the laſt Words of what ſhe had heard, 
7. Vaticani montis.] Mons Vaticanus was 
one of the Hills on which Rome was built. 
It had its Name either from the: God Vati- 
canus or Vagilanus; or elſe from the An- 
ſwers of the Vates or Prophets that uſed 
to be given here. It ſtill retains the old 
Name, and is celebrated on account of St, 


Peter's Church, and the Pope's Palace, and 


9. Cecubum.] Cæcubus was a Mountain 
of Latium not far from the Cajetan Gulph. 
The Wine that grew there was of great Re- 

ute. 

9. Caleno.] Calis or Calenum, a City of 
Campania, built, ſay ſome, by Cala, the 
Argonaute, Son of Boleas, It is placed in 
the Midſt of a fertile Soil, very fit for pro- 


ducing the beſt of Wine. 


10. Falernæ.] The Falerni were a Peo- 
ple of Campama. The Wine that came 
trom their Country was ftrong, and held 
in the higheſ. Eſteem. 

11. Formania.] This was likewiſe a very 
pleaſant Wine, it grew in the Territories of 
the Formiani, a People alſo of Campania, 
not far from Cajeta. ob 
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Q. Ro RAT II 


O D E 


This Ode, in which Horace excites the Romans to celebrate the Praiſe, of 
© Apollo and Diana, and informs them that Apollo, moved by their Pray. 


Ode XXI. 


XXI. 


ers, 


IN DAN AM ET APOLLINEM. 


Chorus Puerorum. 
D IANAM teneræ dicite virgines : 
Chorus Puellarum. 
Intonſum, pueri, dicite Cynthium, 
Chorus Puerarum & Puellarum. 


Latonamque ſupremo 
Dilectam penitus Jovi. 


Chorus Puerorum. 
Vos lætam fluviis, & nemorum coma, 5 
Quæcunque aut gelido prominet Algido, 


Nigris aut Erymanthi; 


Silvis, aut viridis Cragi; 
Chorus Puellarum. 
Vos Tempe totidèm tollite laudibus, 
Natalemque, mares, Delon Apollinis, 


Infignemque pharetra 


Fraternaque humerum lyra 


Chorus 


ORD O. 


Chorus Puerorum. 
O tener wirgines dicite Dianam : 
Chorus Puellarum. 
Pueri dicite Cynthium inton ſum. 
Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum. 
Latonamque penitus dilectam ſupremo Jovi. 
Chorus Puerorum. 


Fa Virgines celebrate Dianam lætam 


| 


fluviir, et comd nemorum, quacungut aut 
prominet gelido Algido, aut nigris filvis Ery- 
manthi, aut viridis Cragi,. 
Chorus Puellarum. 
Vas mares, tollite Tempe totidem laudibui, 
Delongue natalem Apollinis, bumerungu: in- 
g nem pharetra, fraternaque lyra, 


70 013.3 


1. Dianam.] Diana, the Daughter of 
Jupiter by Latena, born at the ſame Birth 
with Apollo. She was remarkable for her 
Chaſtity. See Ode XII. Ver. 28. 

2. Jntonſum.] The Antients always de- 
Fevide Apollo as well as Bacchus, with leng 


Hair, So intonſus is not of the fame Im. 
port with levis in the zad Ver. Bot 
Terms point to us Apolle's Youth, but n 
a quite different Manner. Ovid ſays of ths 
God, tibi inconſumpta juventus, tu pus 


| ler nus. 


3. L 


i icragy 


Caogur 
&uat 


borus 


ue aut 
's Ery- 


rdibus, 


que in- 


Book I. 


ODE XXI. 


ers, would be prevailed upon to avert the Calamities that threat- 
ned them, may be reckoned an Introduction to the Carmen Seculare at 


the End of the fifth Book. 


In Praiſe of Diana and APoLLo, 


| The Chorus of Youths. 
8 IN G, ye Virgins, the Praiſes of Diana; 
The Chorus of Virgins. 
Celebrate, ye Youths, + the never-fading Beauty of Apollo; 
The Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 
Let us. unite our Voices in Honour of Latona, the Dazling of 


The Chorus of Youths.” 


Conſecrate, ye Virgins, your Songs to that Goddeſs who takes 
Pleaſure in gliding Rivers, in the Foreſts of cool Algidus, the black 
Shades of Erymanthus, or of verdant Cragus. 


The Chorus of Virgins. 


Come, ye Boys, raiſe your Voices in Praiſe of delicious Tempe, 
and Delos / famed for the Birth of Apollo, who carries his 
Quiver on his beautiful Shoulder, and the Harp preſented him by his 


Almighty Jove. 


Brother Mercury. 


+ See Note 2d. 


8... QT: 3: 


3. Latonam.] The Mother of Apollo and 
Diana, Being with Child by Jupiter, ſhe 
was forced to hide herſelf, in order to avoid 
the Fury of Juno, whence ſhe was called 
Latona, from Lateo. 

6. Algido, &c.] Algidus was a Mountain 
of Latium, covered over with Trees, about 
twelve Miles from Rome, and lying on the 
Appian Way. 

Erymantbus, a Mountain of Arcadia, in 
which Country there was alſo a City and 
River of the ſame Name. Cragus and An- 
icragus, are two Mountains of Lycia, The 
Cragyr eſpecially is remarkable, on Ac- 
Suat of eight Summits, and à City of the 
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The 


ſame Name. 

9. Tempe.] Of this ſee before, Ode VII. 
It was here that Apollo retired, after hay- 
ing lain the Serpent Python, and purified 
himſelf, and was crown'd with Laurel. 

10. Natalemgue Delon Apollinis.] Delat 
was not only the Birth-place of Apollo, but 
was alſo conſecrated to him, 

12. Fraterna lyra,] We have before 
taken Notice, Ode X. that Mercury was 
the Inventor of the Harp, He made a 
Preſent of it to his Brother Apollo, who 
gave him the Rod with two Serpents twiſted 
round it, in Exchange, 

15. in 


- Q. HowaTir | Ode XXII. 


Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum. 


Hic bellum lacrymoſum, hic miſeram famem I 
Peſtemque, a populo & principe Czſare, in bot! 
Perſas atque Britannos ks 15 and 
Veſtra motus aget prece. mie 
O R Þ O. | 

A r "5 
moſum, bic aget miſeram famem peſiemgue a | a gre 
1 . 2 Peop] 
DE — 

Fuſcus Ariſtius, to whom this Ode is directed, was enamoured with Lalage. 

Horace, who was in trist Friendſhip with him, and who loved al 
Lalage, rather as a Friend of Ariſtius than as his Rival, writes him an He 
Adventure that had happen'd to him, and tells him of a great Dange had 
from which his Lalage had preſerved him, becauſe he ſung her Praiſes, the . 
| | Hl Vir. 
AD ARISTIUM: Fuscux. Riv 


NTEGeR vitz, ſceleriſque purus, 
Non eget Mauri jaculis, neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida ſagittis, | 

Fuſce, pharetra ; | 5 
Sive per Syrtes iter æſtuoſas, 
Sive facturus per inhoſpitalem 
Caucaſum, vel quæ loca fabuloſus 

Lambit Hydaſpes. | 


vel th 
tain 


Nam- 


O RD O. 

O Fuſce, integer vitæ puruſgue ſeeleris, | turus iter per Syrtes efluoſas, ſcve per inbo 
non eget jaculi Mauri, neque arcu, nec ba- | pitalem Caucaſum, loca que fabulaſus Hy 
rotrd  gravida venenatis 7 3 Jive fac- | daſpes lambit. 8 


N 0 'T E S, bya, . 


2. Mauris.] The Moors were the Inha- 4. Fuſce.] Ariſtius Fuſeas was known in 
bitants of Mauritania, a Region of A- | Rome in Quality of a Grammarian, a Poet, 
frica. They were famous for their Dexte- | and a Rhetorician, His good Chayadter, 

# + 


rity in the Management of the Bow, al- I more than his Wit or Learning, 
moſt never ventured abroad without it, be- j mended him to the Eſteem of Mori: 
ing ſo liable to Attacks from wild Beaſts, of | appears not only by this Ode, but'by the 
which there were great Numbers in theſe | Satire, Ibam forte via ſacra; and ibs 
Parts, 1 Epiſtle, Urbis amatorem, 


[3 Syrte 


Nam - 


Bock IJ. Horacz's OD ES. 21 
The Chorus of Youths and Virgins. | 

It is he, who, moved by your pious Addrefles, will remove from 

both Prince and People the lamentable War, the raging Peſtilence, 


and deſtructive Famine, and pour them upon the Heads of our Ene- 
mies, the Perſians and Britons. 


N OO TT. EB: 


15. In Perſas atgue Britannos,] That is, Empire, towards the Eaſt, and towards the 
a great Diſtance from Italy. Theſe two | Weſt, 
People marking out the Bounds of the | 


— 


* 


* | ODE XXII. 


He attributes his Safety to this Lady, whom he looks on as d God:leſs that 
had protected him, on Account of the great Reſpect he had for her; this is 
the Reaſon why he begins with a Deſcription of his Innocence and ſirict 
Virtue, which does great Honour to Lalage, and very much encourages a 
Rival, in preventing his Jealouſy. This Ode is wrote with ſuch Polite- 
neſs and Addreſs, as cannot be too much admired. | 


To ARISTIuS Fuscus. | 


THE Man, dear Fuſcus, that leads an upright Life, and 

is conſcious of no Crime wherewith he can reproach 
himſelf, has no Need of Mooriſh Darts, nor Bow, nor 
Quiver ſtuffed with poiſoned Arrows, though he were to tra- 
vel through the ſcorching Sands of Libya, the uninhabited Moun- 
tain Caucaſus, or the Countries waſhed by the famed Hydaſpes. 


Fer 
u inboſ⸗ 
0 h KO TE &% 
5. Syrtes efluoſar.] Moſt Interpreters | of Afia, betwixt the Caſpian and Fuxire 
ake this to be meant of the Deſarts of Li- Seas, It is reported to 1 ſo prodigiou ſly 
9% where Prudentias places the Temple high, as to be illuminated with the Solar 
* Jupiter Ammon, Theſe, by Reaſon of Rays, when almoſt three Parts of the Night 
* he exceſſiye Heat of the Sun, and Dryneſs | are elapſed. It is celebrated for the Story 
ag — T the Land, were intolerably ſcorching. | of Prg#heus, who was ſaid to have been 
ha - he Way of travelling thio' them was, by | bourff here, whilſt the Eagle preyed upon 
„ - aking Obſervation of the Stars. Paflen- | his Liver, which continually grew again, 
0 © the pers were in great Danger, ſometimes of | that his Torment might be prolonged. It 
* the being devoured by fierce and ravenous Ani- | was uninhabitable, by reaſon of perpetual 
- z at other Times, of being buried in | Snows, and the Steepneſs of the Rocks on 
wand, it. 
5+ J. 7+ Jnbeſpitalem Caucaſum ] A Mountain 


8. Hydaſpes. 


72 Q. Horarn 
Namque me filva lupus in Sabina, 
Dum meam canto Lalagen, & ultra : 

Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 

Fugit inermem : 

Quale portentum neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit eſculetis ; 

Nec ſubz tellus generat, leonum, 
Arida nutrix. 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor zſtiva recreatur aura ; 

Quod latus mundi nebulæ maluſque 
Jupiter urget: 

Pone ſub curru nimium propinqui 

Solis, in terra domibus negata 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce lequentem. 


O R D O. 


Namur nuper in filua Sabinã dum canto | Pone me in pigęrit campis, ubi nulla at 
meam Lalagen, et expeditis curis wager ul- | recreatur eftiva aurd; quod latus mund 
tra terminum, lupus fugit me inermem : tale | nebulæ, maluſque Jupiter urget: Pore ne 
portentum guale negue militaris Daunia alit | ſub curra 4 nimium propingui, in terra u- 
in latis eſculetis ; nec tellus Juba, arida nu- | gata damibus; amabo Lalagen dulc? ridenten 
trix leonum generat, dulce loguentem, 


NOTES. 


$. Hydaſpes.] There are two Rivers in | called Rawvey; which was the Bounty 
Ala named Hydaſpes: The one waters | of the Conqueſts of Alexander the Great, It 
Media, called hence 4 Virgil, _— — ry the Indian Sea, not far from the 
H Georg. 4+ ut orace ere ity Nyſa, 
— that which waters India, now 
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for the other Day, amuſing myſelf with a Song in Praiſe 
of my Lalage, I ſtrayed a little too far into the. Sabine Woods, 
and met a ravenous Wolf, which fled before me, though un- 
armed; a Monſter fo hideous, as is not bred either in the ſpa- 
cious Foreſts of warlike Apulia, or + in ſcorching Numidia, 
that gives Birth to ſo many Lions. Place me in a Country 
covered with Snow, where the Trees never feel the Influence 
of the kindly Zephyrs ; in that Corner of the World that is 
never free of thick Fogs, on which angry Jove never beſtowed 
one Breath of wholeſom Air: Place me in a Land that bor- 
ders on the Chariot of the Sun, where never Houſe was built; 
yet I'll ſtill admire my Lalage, t whoſe Smiles are ſo ſweet, 
and Converſation's fo agreeable, 


b + Land of Juba, t Sweetly. ſmiling, ſeocetly ſpeaking, 


NOTES 


9. Sabina.) This was a Region of 17, Pone me pigrit, &c.] Either under 
Ttaly, formerly Latium, between Umbria | the Frigid Zone, intolerably cold; or, un- 
and Etruria, It till retains its antient | der the Torrid Zone, where the Earth is 
Name, lying within the Territories of the] burnt up with exceffive Heat. L 
Pope. 19. Maluſque Jupiter urger.] This is 
14. Militaris Daunie.) It was ſo called | a very poetical Expreſſion; he con- 
from Daunuz, one of its Kings, commonly | fiders theſe Places as diſgraced by Jupiter, 
thought to be the Father-in-Jlaw of Dio- | who makes them feel the Effects of his 
medes. It was a Region of Traly, in the Pro- Indignation, Notbing deſcribes to us bet- 
vince of Apulia, now la Capitinata, It | ter the Inclemency of a Climate. 
borders upon the Adriatick. Sea, and is a | 23. Dulce ridentem, dulce loguentem.) Ho- 
Part of the Kingdom of Naples. It was | race has united here two of the moſt con- 
formerly famous for producing a great fiderable Pleaſures, that of Laughing and 
Number of warlike Men. that of Speaking, and has borrow'd this 
| 15. Jubæ . Mauritania (a Part] beautiſul Paſſage Word for Word from 
of Africa here put for the Whole) in which | Sapbe. 
Juba reigned, See above, Ver 2. 


) 
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„ xx. 
H. comp alns of Chloe's Shyneſs, and odviles her, as ſhe is now fit for 


arriage, 


AD CHLOEN. 
4 V LT AS hinnuleo me ſimilis, Chloe, 


Queærenti pavidam montibus aviis 
Matrem, non fine vano 
Aurarum & filve metu. | 
Nam; ſeu mobilibus veri inhorruit 4 
Adventus foliis, ſeu virides rubum .. 
Dimovere lacertz, © ky 
Et corde & genibus tremit. 
Atqui non ego te, tigris ut aſpera, | 
Getuluſve leo, frangere perſequor. | 10 
Tandem define matrem | | 
Tempeſtiva ſequi viro. 
3 
o che, vitas me fmmilis binnuleo, gu- dimovere rubum. b. 9 
renti pavidam matrem in montibus aviis, nen] Atui ego non — Frangere te, ut 
fine vano metu nurarum et fu. Nam tre- tigris aſpera Getuluſve leo. Tandem tempeſ- 


mit et corde et genibus, ſeu adventus weris in- tiua viro define ſequi matrem. . 
berruit foliis mobilibus.z ſeu viridis lacertæ g a 


. 
3. Et corde et genibus tremit.] This Verſe cannot be fully extoll'd; one cannot * 
i t 
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y oU fly me, Chloe, like a young Fawn in ſearch of her 


timorous Dam, - thro! the 


ſtarts at the Noiſe of the Winds, and the ruſtlin 


wild pathleſs Mountains, who 
g of the Trees; 


for, on the Arrival of the Spring, ſhould the. Zephyrs ſhake the 
1 Leaves, or a Lizard, by moving, ſtir a Buſh, its Heart beats 


10 


the Timorouſneſs of any one more ſtrongly, 
than by ſaying, that the very Motion of the 
Leaves of Trees ſhall frighten him: Thus the 
Scripture has it, Levit. 26th Chap. 36th 


Th Verſe, The Noiſe of the waving Leaves 
empeſ \ſballfrighten them, And this Lucan ſpeaks 
of Pompey, when flying, Pavet ille fe 
rem mstorum wentes rumorum. He ſtartles 
« at the Ruſtling of the Foreſts agitated by 
« the Winds.“ ö 
9. Tigris Aſpera.] The Tiger is an | 
t paint | 
the 
3 
DE 


and Knees tremble, But, dear Chlze, I don't purſue you as a 
ravenous Tiger, or a Lion of Getulia, with a Deſign to tear 
you to Pieces; ceaſe therefore to hang upon your Mother, at an 
Age in which you are fit for a Huſband. | 


NO T.84 


Animal of ſo fierce and ravenous a Nature, 
that it is reported of him, he lies in wait 
for Men, whom moſt Beaſts ſhun of their 
own Accord, unleſs when urged by Hunger 
or Rage. g 

10. Getuluſve leo. ] Getula is a Part of 


Mauritania, not far from Mount Atlas; 


but as theſe People often change their Ha- 
bitation, and never contiaue long in one 


Place, Getulia is made tp ſtand for all 
Africa. ; 
1. Qui 


1 
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There are ſome Perſons whoſe Loſs cannot be too much regretted. But when 
that Loſs is irreparable, we are under a Neceſſity to have Recourſe ts 
Patience. Prudence demands of us with Re _ to part with a 

. Bleſſing which we can no longer poſſeſs, Theſe are the Reffeim; 


which 


AD VIRGILIUM:® 


U IS deſiderio fit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis? Præcipe lugubres 
Cantus, Melpomene, cui liquidam pater 
* Vocem cum cithara _ i 
rgo Quintilium perpetuus ſopor 
Une Fant Pudor, & Juſtitiæ ſoror 5 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando ullum invenient parem ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit; 
Nulli flebilior quàm tibi, Virgili. 10 
Tu fruſtrà pius, heu, non ita creditum 
Poſcis Quintilium Deos. 
Quod fi Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem ; 
Non vane redeat ſanguis imagini, 13 
Quam virga ſemel horrida i 
00 


| O R D 0 
111. aut modus fit defiderio capitis parem ? 
— O Melpomene, — er 4 li- bony” oecidit flebilis multis bonis; at 0 Fir 
guidam worem, pracipe lugubres cantus cum | gili, 2 nulli quam tibi. Tu piut fra 
citbara. tra, beu, peſcis Deos Quintilium non ita ct 

Perpetuus ergo ſopor urget Quintilium ? dlitum. 
Cai, quando Puder, at incorrupta Fides ſoror Nod A moderere fidem auditam arburibu 
Fuſtiie, Veritaſue nuda, invenient ullum us Tbreicio Orpbeo; tamen ſangui ris 


N ©0T 3 & 


1. Qꝛuis defiderio, &c.] This Introduc- | the Grief of his Friend, before he applit 
ion ie done with great Skill. Horace de- any Remedy to it; and ſtrengthens, before 
ſigning to wipe off Virgil's Tears, firſt | he attempts to diminiſh it, This ſcemint- 
begins to weep with him, He encourages 


| 


ly appears to be ting a contradictory * 


10 


15 
Non 


0 N. 
ius friſ⸗ 
ita crt- 
arberibu 


gui 7 0 


he applies 
u, before 
ſceminę · 
N Patt, 
"2 
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ODE XXIV. | 


which Horace makes to Virgil on the Death of a common Friend. 


They are both natural and reaſonable, but expreſs'a in ſuch a Manner 


as makes the Mind feel them to be the genuine Sentiments of the Soul, 
The Piece is done in an excellent Taſte ; the Stile is ſimple and eajy ; 
the Poetry is fuveet and flowing; the Sentiments are lively, ſoft, and 
full of Variety. 


TO VIII. 


W HAT Shame can there be in lamenting the Loſs of ſo dear 
a Friend? What Bounds can be ſet to Grief ſo juſt? Mel- 
pomene, to whom Jove has given ſuch a fine Voice, with the Art of 
playing ſo faveetly on the Lute, pray inſpire * me with mournful 
Strains. ; 

And does an eternal Slumber ſeize the Eyes of dear Quin- 
tlius? When will Modeſty, unſhaken Fidelity, the Siſter of Juſ- 
tice, and naked Truth, find an Equal to him? What a Loſs 
will all good Men feel in him? But you, my dear Virgil, 
have greater Cauſe than others to lament his Death. In vain, 
alas! in vain, with Prayers and Tears do you beſeech the 
Gods to reſtore Quintilius, whom they did not lend you on 
fuch Conditions. Could you touch your Lyre with more 
Sweetneſs than Orpheus, who commanded the Attention 
of the very Trees, the Blood cannot return to animate a 

| opectre 
N O r 


but it agrees to Admiration with the Ef- Friend of Horace and FVirgil, of whom Fu- 
feſt deſigned by it; it is an infallible Me- ſebius makes mention in his Chronicles: 
thod to cure thoſe who are under any An- | Others will have him to be Publius Quinti-" 
guiſh of Soul. One muſt fall in at once | lin Varus, who flew himſelf in Germany af- 

with the Sentiments of others, in order the | ter the Defeat of his Troops. But the moſt 

more ſucceſsfully to bring them into ours. | probable Conjecture is, that it is the ſame 

3. Mel, .] Horace here invokes the Quintilius whom Horace celebrates in his 
Aid of this "Mouſe inſtead of aſl the reſt, be- Art of Poetry, as a faithful Friend, and an 
cauſe ſhe was the Inventer of Tragedy; | excellent Critick. 


and it was aſſigned to her, as her peculiar} 13. Threicio blandius Orpbes.] The Story 


Province, to preſide over all Funera) ongs. of Orpheus, and his great Skill in Mufick, 

She derives her Name from the Sweetneſs of has been ſeveral Times mentioned before. 

her Voice, N cano liquidam, ſua - | See Ode xii, ver. 8, 

vem, dulciter, fluentem. 16. Firga boerrida.] This Rod Mercury 
5. Nuintilium.] Commentators differ a- received from Apollo, upon granting him the 

bout who this Yuintilius was. Some take Harp, See Ode x. 

dim to be the Virulius of Cremona, the | 18. Come 


\ 


78 Q. HozA 11 Ode XXV. 


Non lenis precibus fata recludere 


Nigro compulerit Mercurius gregi · Spe 
Durum : ſed levius fit patientia, | cree 
Quidquid corrigere eſt nefas. — the 
o RDO. mal 
redaat wane imagini, quam Mercurius non | Durum quidem illud eſt, Sed quicqui 
l enis recludere Fata precibus, ſemel nigro gre- | eſt nefas corrigere, Fit levius patientia, 
gi compulerit virga borrida, | 
/ NO TE: $3. jn his 
13, ulerit.] This Term is borrowed | or gather together into one Place Flocks of Comp 
from the Shepherds, It Ggnifies to drive | the ſame or different Kinds. Thus Vi, Wl 


nnn 


O D E XXV. 


Lydia, being now grown old, and forſaken by her Lovers, he takes Occa- tel 
fron to inſult her for her former haughty, rude Behaviour to him; and M1 


tells 
A LyDIAM. 
PAxcius junctas quatiunt feneſtras | 
Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi, 
Nec tibi ſomnos adimunt : amatque and 
Janua limen, | 
Quz prius multùm faciles movebat 5 Win 


Cardines, audis minus & minus jam, 
« Me tuo longas pereunte noctes, 
. << Lydia, dormis ?” 
Invicem mcechos anus arrogantes 
Flebis in ſolo levis angiportu, | e! 
Thracio bacchante magis ſub i 
lunia vento: 


Cum 
o R D. 


Minus & minus jam audis : O Lydia, dade 
c dormis, me tuo pereunte longas noftes ?"' ire 


Juvenes proterui parcius quatiunt  junfas 
Feneftras iibus crebris, nec adimunt ſomnos 


tibi: januaque gue prius movebat cardines Jam anus invicem flebts mæcbos arrogans = 

multum faciles, nunc amat limen, tes, lewis in angiportu ſolo, vento Tbracie Ode 

Eunm 7-3 TI 

I. Parcius junfas quatiunt feneftras.] | Bows and Axes, to ſet Fire to their Win- d L 
Among the Ancients in Greece and Italy, | dows and Gates, or te pull them to Pieces, 


their Youths, in their Night Viſits to their 
Miſtreſſes, carried Flambeau's Battons, 


in caſe they were denied Admittance. This * 


Train of Artillery, which the — 
m 


Bock 1. Horxacz's ODES 79 
Spectre which inexorable Mercury, who never breaks the De- 
crees of Fate, has once ranged with his dreadful Rod, f among 
20 the black Subjects of Pluto. — This is hard indeed; but Patience 
makes ſupportable what we can neither remedy nor prevent. 


+ In the black Gompany, 
0 TM. 


jn his 7th Eclogue, 19. Levius fit patientia.] Patience, ſays 
Publius Sirus, is the Aſylum of the Af- 
| Cumpuleruntque greges Coryden et Thyrſis in | flicted, Miſeriarum portus e patientia. 


nun. 


ODE XXV. 


tells her, that whatever Art ſhe might uſe to gain a Crowd of Ad- 
mirers, all would be to no Purpoſe. 


TO LYDIA. 


HE rude young Rakes are not now ſo frequently battering 
your + Windows with redoubled Strokes; nor do they now diſ- 
b your Reſt; and your Gate, which formerly open'd ſo eaſily 
and ſo often, 1 is now almoſt continually ſhut. From Day to 
Day you are more rarely addreſſed after this Manner, once ſo 
familiar to you : ** Ah cruel Lydie, while I your Lover languiſh 
dat your Gate the live- long Night, can you enjoy your ſoft Re- 
* poſe?” The Time ſhail come, when, in an advanced Age, you 
hall in your Turn lament the Inſolence of your Gallants, and in 
ooſe Attire wander in ſome ſolitary Alley, expoſing yourſelf to 
e Fury of the Thracian Winds, which rage with the greateſt 
jolence about the Time New-moon, while burning 


Love 


+ Shut Windows, 1 Loves it's Tbreſbold. 


P 


ade Uſe of to ſtorm the Lodgings of their, 7. Me tuo.] This is the Beginning of the 
ſtreſſes, is what Horace calls the Lovers | Song which the Admirers of Lydie ſung at 
rms. For after our Author had told us, | her Gate while they were refuſed Admit- 
Ode 23 of his third Book, that here | tance, The Greeks affixed the Term 22 
dunced his Amours, and that the Walls of In to it, becauſe it was ſung be- 
je Temple of Venus ſhould have his Arms J fore a ſhut Gate. We have a comp'eat 


heir Wine d Lyre, he addreſſes his Companions Copy of them in Tbeocritus's zd Idylnam, 
to Pieces, us ; and in the 13th Ode of Horace's 3d Book, 
ince. Thu — Hic ponte lucida, Ii, Thracio wento.] Thrace was a very 
ngGallanu Funalia, weftes, & arma f cold Count y, lying to the North of Greece, 
made Oppoſitts foribus minaces, whence the North-wind was faid to reign 


| : IE 


80 Q. HoraTir Ode XXVI. ! 
Cam tibi flagrans amor, & libido, 1 
Que ſolet matres furiare equorum, y 
Sæviet circa jecur ulceroſum ; t5 0 
Non fine quæſtu, q 
Læta quod pubes edera virenti \ 
Gaudeat, pulls magis atque myrto; t 
Aridas frondes hiemis ſodali 
Dedicet Hebro, 20 
bocchante magis ſub interlunia : cum flagrans | non fine queſlu ; quod Leta bedera vi. Th 
amor, & libido, que ſolet furiare matres e- | rent! atque myrto pulls magis gaudeat ; de- 4 
quorum, ſaviet tibi circa jecur wlceroſum, | ditet vero frondes aridas Hebro ſodali byary, : N 
NOTES. - 
in it; and therefore the Thratian Wind always fignifies tbe North among the Cra 
Poeti, — 
4 
ODE XXVI. , 
2 5 0 
Being free from all Fears and Apprehenſions, which were remov'd at agrut ( 
Diſlance from him, he invites his Muſe to celebrate the Praiſes of Lamias; } 
his Attempts, unleſs ſeconded by her, would be of no Effect. Tiridats t 
| | rebella 
DR ELIO LamMia. 
Musis amicus, triftitiam & metus V 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum the 
Portare ventis; quis ſub Arcto mal 
Rex gelidæ metuatur oræ, Tir 
Quid Tiridatem terreat unicè ; 
Securus. © que fontibus integris | 
* 8 O0 R D O. : 
Ego amicus mufis, tradam triflitiam et ne- unice ſecurus quis Rex metuatur ſub Arco p- 2. 
tus protervis wentis portare in mare Creticum ; | lidæ ore : quidve terreat Tiridatem, 8 
| ea, 
N O TES. =_ 
Mou: 


1. Afaß amicus.] What a charming A- | Pleaſures. Hence it is, that all thoſe wiv cation 
muſement is Poetry ! 1 mean properly con- | have been great Poets have boaſted of tis 3 
fidered ; when it neither retards our Duties | great Sweetneſs they have taſted from the Wor 


in Life, nor is ſet up as a Trade. To be able | Intercourſe with the Muſes, But one ms Nam 
to regulate ſo valuable a Talent, is enjoying | be a Poet, before he finds their Expreſlion! Hen: 
in one s ſelf a Source of the mo? innocent | to be true. 1 N 
2, M 


CVI. 
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Love and + brutal Luſt ſhall ſeize your wounded Heart. Ja fine, 
you ſhall obſerve, to your Sorrow, that the Youth take Pleaſure 


15 only in the verdant Ivy, and the 


growing Myrtle; but conſecrate 


the withered and decay'd Leaves to Hebrus, the Companion of 


Winter. 


& Luft, which uſes to ſer the Dams of Horſes a madding, pull rage around your ulcerated Liver. 
NOTES. 


20 : 
Poets, though improperly ; for the North- and very violent, 
— — 2 blow into Iraiy from] 20. Hiemis ſodali Hebro.] This was a 
| Thrace. ; | River that, taking its Riſe on Mount He- 
erg 11. Bacchante magis ſub interlunia.] Du-| mus, watered the Country of Thrace, and 
pl A ring the Time that intervenes betwixt the] emptied itſelf into the AZriatick Sea. He 
K old and new Moon, or while the Sun andi denominates it the Companion of Winter, 
Moon are in Conjunction; at that Time becauſe of the Coldnefs of the Region thro” 
Tempeſts are frequent, and the Winds cold, which it took its Courſe. 
e Grecia 
Poetz, — 
** ODE WVI. 
rebell d againſt Phraates, and made himſelf Maſter of the Kingdom 
of the Parthians, in the Year of Rome 723, in Auguſtus's fourth 
t apret Conſulate, whiljt he laid Siege to Alexandria. A here we muſt 
,amias; fix the Date of this Ode, according to Mr, Le Fevre, Horace being 
iridates then 36 Years of Age. 
rebel 
Of ELIVSs LAM As. 
W HIL E the Muſes vouchſafe to ſmile upon me, I will give 
Care and Fears to the wanton Winds, to tranſport them to 
the + Sea, indifferent what King of the cold Northern Regions 
makes himſelf the Terror of all the Nations round him, or why 
Tiridates eſpecially is ſo greatly alarmed. O thou, my Muſe, my 
5 | only 
; + Cretan Sea. 
Gaudes, N Oo TES. 


2. Mare Creticum.] Crete, now Candy, 
was one of the greateſt Iſlands in the Ægean 
Sea, lying South, towards Africa. It was 
famous of old for its hundred Cities, and be- 
cauſe there was fituated the celebrated 
Mount Ida, where Jupiter received his Edu- 


thoſe wiv cation. 
ſted of de 3. Arcto.] Ard, from the Greek 
from thei Word «fxTe, which fignifies a Bear. This 
at one man Name is applied to two Conſtellations in the 


Expreſſion! 
2, Mn 


Hemiiphere, called by the Latin', Heart; 
Vox. I. 


the one the greater, the other the leſſer; 
whence the Word is here made by the Poet, 
to ſtand for the North in general. 


niſhed Phraates, King of the Parthians, 
was, by the unanimous Conſent of the No- 
bility, choſen in his Place. But hearing 
that Phraates approached with a great Body 
of  Scythians to recover his Kingdom, he 
was ſo overcome with Fear, that forſaking 
Parthia, he fled to Avguſiusz; to whom 

M  Phraates 


2 
— 


» Tiridaten.] This Tiridates having ba- 
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82 QQ. HORATII 
Gaudes, apricos necte flores, 
Necte meo Lamiz coronam, 
Pimplea dulcis : nil fine te mei 
Proſunt honores. hunc fidibus novis, 
Hunc Leſbio ſacrare plectro 
Teque tuaſque decet ſorores. 


—— 


O RD O. 


| 0 Pimplea dulcts, gaudes fontibus in- | cet teque tuaſque ſorores ſacrare bunc nov 
tegrit, necte apricos flores, necte coronam mes | fidibus, ſacrare bunc plectro Leſbio. 
Lamiæ. Mei honores nil proſunt fine te. De- 


N02 2. Moe 

Phraater ſent Ambaſſadors, demanding that | Lane took their Name and Rife from ons WW Mute 

he ſhould be delivered up into his Hands. | Lamus, the Son of Neptune, and King of of b 

See Juſtin, Lib. 42. the Leflrigons ; he reigned in the maritime Poets 
8. Lamie.] The noble Family of the Coat 

ODE XXVII. 

Horace Twas at an Entertainment, where a Diſpute began to warm the q 
Company, who were already heated by the Fumes of Wine. The reaſm- th 
able Part of the Company had doubtleſs employ'd the moſt reaſonable Ri. * 
fleftions to make up the Difference, The Poet at laſt gave it an artful G 

Turn, by a merry, tart, and unexpected Propoſition. This Occurrence ap- pr 
pear d to him as a proper Occaſion for an Ode, which he probably compus'd 70 

after Supper, without giving Time to his Imagination to cool. The Cla- * 
racter of it is ſingular. Vivacity ſhines thro the whole, from one End I 
to the other, but the Sallies are different ; ſometimes ſudden, ſometimes wi 
waggthh, ſometimes moral, but till ſo ſkilfully manag'd, that the natu- P, 
ral Turn makes them appear quite deſtitute of Art. The whole conclude * 
with a little Sketch of Satire, which falls upon two Perſons, They laugh NE 


at the Expence of what is obvious and plain, and endeauaur to gueſs at 
; | what 


AD SoDALEs. 


ATIs in uſum lætitiæ ſcyphis 
Pugnare, Thracum eſt. Tollite barbarum 
Morem, 
O R D O. 


Thracum eft pugrare ſcyphis natis in uſum letitiees Tolite barbarum 


* — 
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only Darling, who takeſt ſuch a Pleaſure in pure and untouched 
Fountains, collect together the choiceſt Flowers, and make a Co- 
ronet to adorn the Head of my dear Lamias; my nobleſt Produc- 
tions cannot do him ſufficient Honour, unleſs you contribute your 
Aſſiſtance. It belongs. to you and your ſacred Siſters, to make 
him immortal by ſome new Strains after the Manner of Sappliy and 
Alceus. | — 


10 


N OT ES. 


Coaſts of Traly, where he built the City of | 11. Leſbio.] Leſbos was am Iſland of the 

Fermias. gean Sea; of which ſee Ode I. Verſe 15. 
9. Pimplea.] Pimpla was a Mountain of | It was famous for the Birth of Alceus and 

Macedonia, at the Foot of which there was | Sappho, who excelled in Lyric Poetry. 

a Fountain of the ſame Name, ſacred to the | 11, Plectro.] The Plefirum is an Inftru- 


m one Muſes ; whence they often obtain the Name | ment for touching the Strings of the Harp, 
ing of of Pimpleæ, and Pimpleides among the | and may be ſaid to reſemble the Bow where- 
pa Poets, | with they ſtrike the Violin. 

0a 


ODE XXVI.L | 
what they cannot ſee nor under/land. Thus the Quarrel vaniſhes by an 


m the agreeable Diverſion, and good Humour ſucceeds torangling. When I ſay 
eaſon- that this Ode is an extemporary one, compaſed at Table, T am under 
Re- no Apprebenſion of being contradicted. The Caſe of Bernardin Perfetti, a 
artful Gentleman of Sienna, and who lately reſided at Rome, makes this very 
ce ap» probable. They tell us, that he compoſed extempore, and upon hat- 
pod ever Subject was propeſed to him, the moſt beautiful Italian Verſes that 
Cha- one can hear, and with ſuch Rapidity, that the Hand of the readieſ/t 
e End Writer could nat follow him. And they add, that he was not the firſt 
times whom they have ſeen improviſare, as Italians call them. It is to no 
natu- Purpoſe to enquire after the Date of this Ode, or to whom it has been 
ncluder addreſs'd, fince there is nothing handed down to us that can ſupply us 
| my with any Conjectures on theſe two Points. 
ueſs hl 
= To his CoMPAN10Ns: 
4z IS the Cuſtom of the Thracians to quarrel at Enter- 
tainments, which were deſigned for the indulging of inno- 
cent 
NOT E S% 
Toremy 


2. Pracum.] The Thracians who inhabit- | in drinking, but alſo for the Animoſities 
ed Thrace, now Romania, a Country on the | and Contentions that prevailed among them 
Figean Sea, lying to the North of Macedo- at their Entertainments. = 
ria, were not only infamous for their Excels M 2 3 Firs” 


* 1 


Immane quantum difcrepat ! 


Lenite clamorem, ſodales, 


Q. HoxaTrir Ode XXVn. 
Morem, verecundumque Bacchum | 
Sanguineis prohibite rixis. 
Vino & lucernis Medus acinaces 


impium 


Et cubito remanete preſſo. 
Vultis ſeveri me quoque ſumere 
Partem Falerni ? dicat Opuntiæ 10 
Frater Megillæ, quo beatus 
Vulnere, qua pereat ſagittä. 
Ceſſat voluntas ? non alia bibam 


Mercede. Quæ te cunque domat, Venus, 


Non erubeſcendis adurit 


Amore peccas. 


13 


Ignibus, ingenuoque ſemper 
Quidquid habes, age, 


Depone tutis auribus.— Ah miſer, 
Quanta Jaboras in Charibdi! ce” 
Digne puer meliore flamma ! 20 
Quz ſaga, quis te ſolvere Theſſalis 
Magus venenis, quis poterit Deus ? 


ix illigatum te triformi 


Pegaſus expediet Chimera. 


O R 


morem, Probibetegue werecundum Bactbum 
Sanguineis rixis. Meds acinaces immane 
quantum diſcrepat vino et lucirnis ! 

0' ſedales, lenite clamorem impium, et re- 
manete cubito preſſo. Vultis me quoue ſumere 
partem Falerni vini ſeveri? Frater Opun- 
ae Mepille dicat, quo wulnere, gud ſagittd 


beatus pereat.—Voluntas ceſſat At ego nen 
tibam alia mercede, : | 


D O. 
Quæcungue Venus domat te, adurit igrilu 


non erubeſcendis; ſempergue peccas amore n- 
gemo. Age, qaicquid babes, depone tuti 
auribus,--- 

Ab miſer, in quanta Charybdi laboras! 0 
puer digne meltore flamma! Que ſays, 
quis magus wenents'T beſſalts, guis Deus. po- 
terit ſolvere te? Peggſus wix expedict it 
illigatum triformi Chimera, 


N 

3+ Perecundum.] Bacchus was uſually 
painted in. the Form of a ,young Man, of 
whon; Modeſty ought to be the aiſtinguijſh- 
ing Ornament. Horace, hereby alſo, ſeems, 
to intimate to us, that we ought to obſerve 
Moderation in drinking. 
8. Cubito remanete preſſo.] It is well 
known that he Romans of that Age did 
' Eat {ireich'd ca Couches round their Tables, 
then Left-hand ſupporting their Head. 
10, Dicit Opuntie frater.] Theſe Verſes 
furniſi: us with a remarkable Inſtance of 


a Cuſtom practis d at their Carouſals, name- 


ly, of obliging every one to tell the Name af 


his Miſtreſs; the Perſon who demanded it 


binding himſelf to drink as many Bumpers 
as there were Letters in her Name; according- 
ly. he who would have his Miſtreſs s Health 
drank, contented himſelf with ſaying, that 
he had drank as many Bumpers as there were 
Letters in her Name, and by the Number 
of, the former compar'd with the latter 
they gueſs'd the Name. To prove this, Mar 
tial, in his firſt Book of Epigrams, ſays, 


Nacud 


Creece 
cedoni. 
Sea. 
Herbs 
24. 
ſprung 
Head 
ed Peg 
into L 
habite 


10 


Is Paſſion you have for her. But come, who is ſhe ? You may 
ſafely truſt your Secret with one, who will faithfully keep it.— Ah, 
unhappy Youth ! what do you tell me? Into what an __ of 
Miſery are you plunged? Sure you deſerved a better Fate 
What Inchantreſs, what Magician, with all the Power of his 

20 Charms; Nay, what Deity is capable to give you Aſſiſtance 
is this unhappy Situation ? Scarce is it in the Power of Pe- 
gaſus himſelf to reſcue you from this frightful Chimera, who 
keeps you in her Chains. | | 

| NOT 
Naevia ſex Cyathis, ſeptem Juſtina biba-] as he came into Being, flew to Mount He 
tur, licen; where ſtriking a Stone with his Hoof, 
f ignibu Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus ; | he opened a Fountain, which from thence 
nore n- Onnis ab infuſe numeretur amica Falernc. was called Hippocrene, that is, The Horſe's 
ne tuti Fountain, quaſi iz7* xpr% , Afterwards he 
19. Charibdi.] Charibdis is a frightful | was found by Belizropbon, who, at that 
as! 0 Whirlpool in the Streights of Sicily, which | Time, was making ready for an Expedition 
e ſaga, drew in with a vaſt Force the Water for a | againſt the Chimera, Laſt of all, he was 
eut. pt great Way round it, and ſwallowed up ſach | tranſlated into Heaven, and there made a 
bediet it Ships as came within its Reach, Oppoſite | Conſtellatien. 
to it, on the ſame Streights, there was an- | 24. Cbimæra.] The Chimera, accord- 
other Vortex named Scylla, and Mariners, | ing to Mythologiſts, was a Monſter that ra- 
while they endeavoured to avoid one, were | viſhed Lyſbia ; ſhe had the Head of a Lion, 
often in Danger of being devoured by the | the Body of a Goat, and a Serpent's Tail. 
Name of other, Bellerophon the Son of Glaucus King of Corinth 
anded it 21. Theſſalis.] Theſſaly was a Region of | had get the Province of delivering the Coun- 
Bumpers Greece, lying eaſtward, and bounded by Ma- | try from her. The Enterprize was dan- 
cording- cedenia, Albania, Achaia, and the gean] gerous and above his Strength. Neverthe- 
; Health Sea. It afforded great Plenty of poiſonous | leſs he had the better of this Monſter, by 
ng, that Herbs, fit for the Purpoſe here ſpoken of, | the Aid of Neptune, who gave him Pegaſus, 
ere were 24. Pegaſus. ] A Horſe with Wings, | that winged Horſe famed by the Nation of 
Number ſprung from the Blood of Meduſa, when her | Poets, Horace mentions here only Pegaſus, 
je latter Head was cut off by Perſeus, He was call- | who was no more than the Inſtrument of 
is, Mare ed Pegaſus, from T»y», font, becauſe he came | this Atchievement; but beth the God and the 
ſays, into Life near a Fountain, in the Place in- Hero muſt be conſider'd, who were the Per- 
wa habited by the Gorgons, This Horſe, as ſoon | formers, without which the Reaſoging muſt 
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Baniſh,, my Friends, this barbarous 
Practice, and abſtain from ſuch bl 
partake of the Bleſfings of peace 


Contentions, while you 
Bacchus. Swords and 


Scymeters have no — with Feaſts, and the Illuminations 


uſed on theſe Occaſions. Put an 


End to ſuch a ſhameful Noiſe, 


and let every one take his Place again at the Table. Are 
you defirous that I ſhould drink my Share of your ſtrong Fa- 


fernian Wine, let the Brother 


Arrow it is he has been ſo happily wounded ? — 


fule to name her? I aſflure 
Terms. 


of Megilla inform me, by what 
Do you te- 
you, Pll drink on no other 


Whoever ſhe be, who has made you her Captive, 


'tis an honourable Captivity. Your Miſtreſs is worthy of the 


appear 
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ODE XXVIIIL. 


The Poet in this Ode uſes the Form of a Dialogue, in which he ridiculn 
Pythagoras's Doctrine of the Tranſmigration of Souls, and recommen; 
the Care of burying the Dead. He introduces a Mariner obſerving, that 
Archytas, notwith/landing his vaſt Progreſs in natural Knowledge, was 
yet cut off by Death, and his Body defiitute of the Rite of Sepulture. At- 


Chytag 


Inter NAU TAM et UMBRAM ARCHYTa@E 
| D1iAaLoGUs 


T E maris & terræ, numeroque carentis arenæ 
| Menſorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
Munera : nec quidquam tibi prodeſt 
Aerias tentafle domos, animoque rotundum 
Percurriſſe polum, morituro. 
Occidit & Pelopis genitor conviva Deorum, 
Tithonuſque remotus in auras, 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus: habentque 
Tartara Panthoiden, irerum Orco + 10 


Demiſſum; 


5 O0 RD O. 
O Archyta, parva munera exigui pulveris ARCHYTAS, 
prope littus Matinum, cobibent te menſorem | Sic et occidit Tantalus genitor Pelopis, con- 
maris et terre, arenegue carentis numero : | wiva Deorum, Tithonuſque remotus in auras, 


nec quidguam prodeſt tibi morituro tentaſſe do- et Minos admiſſus arcanis Jovis. Tartara- 


mos aerias, animogue percurriſſe polum rotun- ; Fue babent Panthoiden iterum 


0 FT 3 


appear defective. The Age wherein Horace City of Italy, being an excellent Philoſo- 
wrote, theſe Fables were ſo well known, [pher and Geometer. There is till extant 
that one Circumſtance only brought to [an Epiſtle of the celebrated Plato directed 
View all the reſt. That Prince was not j to him. 


long after called Hipponuss The Death 3. Matinum.] The Matini are a People 


of Belleropben, who kill'd him, was the [of Atulia in the Confines of Lucania, whoſe 

Occaſion of changing his firk Name, and Country abounds with Flowers fit for Bees to 

obliged him to quit his Country for Protecti- | feed upon. ; 

on from Pretuſo King ef Argos. 7. Pelopis geniter.] Tantalus, King of 
2. Archyta.] He was born at Tarentum, a | Phrygia, who, entertaining the G 2 2 


30 


Ceres o 
Jupite 
him a 
and ti 
barbar 
placed 
Apple 
tured 

the M 
tempt 
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ODE XXVII. 


chytas anſwers, that the Stroke of Death is what none can avoid; even 


3 the greateft have been conquer d by it, and all muſt ſubmit to it one Time 
bat or other. He therefore recommends to him the Care of bis Interment, 
" acquaints him with the Bleſſings Jupiter will beflow upon him for ſo 


pious an Action, and the Evils that ſhall overtake him if be neglected it. 


A DIALOG un between a MARINER and the 
GuosT.of ARBGHTTAS. - 


Mariner. A RCHY TAS, thou who meaſured the Earth and 
the Sea, and did count the Grains of Sand, that 
are infinite in Number, now you lie extended near the Mati- 
nian Shoar, covered only with a ſmall Quantity of Earth. Nor 
is it of any Service to you, who wert ſoon to die, that 
you penetrated into the heavenly Manſions, and by a vaſt 
and comprehenſive Genius extended your Views from the one 
Pole to the other. e 
Archytas, What then, did not the Father of Pelops die, 
notwithſtanding his Admiſſion to the Table of the Gods? 
Even Tython was tranſlated into the atrial Manſions; and 
Minos, who had been privy to the ſecret Deſigns of Jupiter. 


Pytha- 


N'0'7 3% 


Banquet, that he might make Experiment] 8. Tithonuſque.] The Son of Laomedon, 
of their Divinity, placed before 1 the | King of the T rojans. With whom Aurora 
Body of his Son Pelops, not doubting but | falling in Love, carried him away by Force, 
they would recall him to Life again, were | and conveyed him in her Chariotto#t:biopia, 
they really Gods. All the other Gods diſ- Having demanded of Aurora a very 1 * 
daining to partake of this horrid Banquet, Life, he is feigned, by ſome, to have 
Ceres only eat his right Shoulder: wherefore | transformed into @ Graſhopper 3; and by 
hiloſo- Jupiter, when he reſtored him to Life, gave [others, to have wore away by continual old 
extant him a Shoulder of Ivory in the Place of it, | Age, till at laſt he vaniſhed as Smoke. 
1;redted and thruſt his Father, the Author of ſo| 10. Pantboiden.] Pythagoras, a Philoſo- 
barbarous an Action, into Hell, where being |pher of Samos, and Son to Mineſarchus ; 


$ con; 
auras, 
artara· 


people placed up to the Chin in Water, and having | who, having travelled through ſeveral Coun- 
, whoſe Apples hung before his Lips, was yet tor- tries from a Defire of Knowledge, and, up- 
Bees to tured with perpetual Thirſt and Hunger; | on his Return, finding the Government of 


the Waters ſubſiding as ſoon as he at- Samos uſurped by the Tyrant Polycrates, de- 
Cing of tempted to drink, and the Apples flying | parted into Tay, and taught Philoſophy 
ds at » Kuben he endeavoured to catch at em, | there, about the Time that Tullus Hoftilivs 
anquets reigned 


98 


Ochbus & capiti inhumato 


Particulam dare. fic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus 
Fluctibus Heſperiis, Venuſinæ 

Plectantur filvz, te ſoſpite; multaque merces, 

poteſt, tibi defluat æquo 

Ab Jove, Neptunoque ſacri cuſtode Tarenti. 
Negligis immeritis nocituram 

Poſtmodo te natis fraudem committere forsan. 

_ Debita jura viceſque ſuperbæ 

Te maneant ipſum: precibus non linquar inultis; 

Teque piacula nulla reſolvent. 


9 feſtinas, non eſt mora longa; licebit 


Unde 


njecto ter pulvere curras. 


| O R 
demiſſum Orco; quamwvis, t 
Trojana ex clypes refixo conceſſerat atræ mor- 
ti nibil ultra nerves atque cutem; te judice, 
auctor nen ſordidus nature, verigue. Sed 
una nox manet omnes, et via lah: ſemel cal- 
canda eſt. 

Furiæ dant alios ſpectacula torvo Marti: 
mare ef} exitio avidis nautis : miſia funera 
ſenum ac juvenum denſantur : ſava Proſer- 
pina fugit nullum caput, Netus rapidus co- 
mes devexi Orionin obruit me quogue Illyricis 
wndis, At tu, O nauta, ne parce 


dare particulam wage arene offibus & cat iti 


. 


reigned in Rome. He was the firſt who 


taught the T1anſmigration of Souls; and, | 


to perſuade his Followers of the Truth of 
it, affirmed that he remembred himſelf to 


have inhabited ſeveral human Bodies, as | 


Wat, of LEthaliles, Hermotimus, and Eu- 


SHoxsp1y .  - Ode XXVUL 


Demiſſum ; quamvis, clypeo Trojana refixo 
Tempora teſtatus, nihil ultra 
Nervos atque cuteni morti conceſſerat atræ; 
Judice te, non ſordidus auctor 
Naturæ verique. ſed omnes una manet nox, 
Et calcanda ſemeèl via lethi. 
Dant alios Furiæ torvo ſpectacula Marti: 
Exitio eſt avidum mare nautis: | 
Miſta ſenum ac juyenum denſantur funera : nullum 
Sæva caput Proſerpina fugit 
Me quoque devexi rapidus comes Orionis 
Illyricis Notus obruit undis. 
At tu, nauta, wagz ne parce malignus arenæ 


atus tempora 
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meo inbumato. Sic, guodcungue Euruis ni- 
nabitur fluctibus Heſperiis, filue Venuſſius 
plectantur, te ſpice s multague merces, unde 
poteſt, defluat tibi ab Fove cue, Neptum- 
| gue cuſtode ſacri Tarenti. 

Forſan tu negligis committere fraudem m. 
cituram poſtmodo te natis immeritis : Debiis 
jura wiceſque ſuperbæ maneant te ipſum. Nu 
linguar precibus inultis ; piaculague nulla n. 
Solvent te. Quanguam feſtinas, mora non of 
longa : licebit ut curras pulvere ter in ms 


injecto. 


pborbus, the Son of Pantbous. ; 

IO, 11. Jterum Orco demiſſum.] To uit, 
firſt, when he was Eupborbus, and then 
when he was Pythagoras, which are the 


only two Horace makes mention of here. 
20, Preſerpina.] The Daughter of Ji 
piter 


15 


25 


30 
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Pythagora. is alſo in the infernal Regions, into which he has 
again been precipitated, tho” by his Shield, taken from the 
Temple, he proved himſelf to be Euphorbus, who ſerved at 
the Siege of "Troy; and that he had yielded nothing id 


Death but his Nerves and Skin: Bun this Pythagoras 1s | no 


more, yet he in your own. Judgment was no mean Proncient 


in the Knowledge of Nature arid Morality: In fine, one e- 


ternal Night awaits us all, and we muſt once tread the Path 


of Death. The Furies make Uſe of fome to give Diverſion 
to the ſtern God of War: The inſatiable Sea proves the Deſtruc- 
tion of Mariners; neither Old nor Young are exempt from the 
Grave, whoſe Funerals increaſe every Day; nor ſhall ſo much 
as one eſcape falling into the Hands of inexorable Proferpine, 
No wonder then that I have ' os toeN as others; the rapid 
South-wind, that accompanies the ning, of Orion, hath buried 
me in the IIlyrian Waves, But you, Mariner, be not fo: cruel 
as to refuſe to cover my Bones and Head, with a ſmall Quan- 
tity of Earth, that lye thus expoſed without Burial. On this 


Condition may the Eaſt-wind, which threatens ſuch Deſtruciion 


ty the Heſperian Waves, diſcharge all its Fury on the Venu- 
ſian Foreſts without doing you oy ; and may great Riches 
from all Quarters flow in upon you by the Favour of Jupiter, and 
Neptune the Guardian of Tarentum. But if you make light of 
cominitting ſuch a Crime, and preſume, that the Puniſhment of 
your Impiety will only reach your innocent Children z may Ven- 
geance due and the ſame diſdainful Treatment come home upon 
yourſelf, Nor ſhall my Imprecations be in vain, no Sacrifices 
will ſave vou from the Fury of the avenging Co. On 


ce more, 
whatever Haſte you are in, conſider it will not ſtop you long 


to throw three Handfuls of Earth upon me, and then you 
may proeged. on your Voyage, b Wag ann en ODE 
* TT TH \ 1 . * 5 0 0 
ger and Ceres, hd Wife of Pluto, whom he | 126.” Yehnfiiz:} Lai was a City of 
ſtole, and carried away with hitri out of Sy- Hul, — Horat# was born, not fas ious 
). She was thought to cut the Hair | the Territories of Lucania in Jtaly,, 2 
= off thoſe _ on about to well till] 20% Cuftode Tarenti, | Tarentum was built 
that way. done; the. Soul. could not be ſepa- | by Neptune s Son, when be was. looked on 
rated from the Body. i 1 þ | der tutelar icy of chat City; and wis 5 
21. O,: He! was 3 famous Huey, | religiouſly worſhipped, in it. eee 
and being wounded by Diana, was at lat] 36. Wiest ter, puldete.] Among che 
tranſlated into Heaven, and placed not far | Romam. Paſſenzers were oblized 10 theo- 
1 Conſtellation Taurus. Its ring |three Handfuls of Earth upon any Corpſe 
and ſetting is attended with dangerous Tem- | they ſaw unburied; and whoever neg lected 
peſts, whence it is called by Viręil, Nimboſut his religious Act, were obliged to etpiate 
Orion; and here it is given for a Companion | theit Crime, by offering a Sow every Year to 
to the South, a ſtormy and boiſterous Wind, * Ceres, | | 


Vor. I. N 
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Horace here ſpeaks of an Expedition of Mlius Largus, who, in the ten 
. « Conſulate of Auguſtus, in the Year of the City 729, headed an Arny 
again the Arabs. Hence we ſee, that this Ode was compoſed 


- about the End of the forty f or Beginning of the forty ſecond Year of 


eur Poet's Age, ſome Months before the 24th Ode. The Expedition thu 
Horace here mentions, was far from being ſucceſsful ; for no fooner ut 
it enterprized, than abandoned. Largus at firft met with no great Oy. 
| pofition, But the Heats and Dews produced an extraordinary Malady, 


which 
As lein. 
1 CCI, beatis nunc Arabum invides 
1 Gazis; & acrem militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabææ p 
= Regibus ; horribilique Medo | 
Nectis catenas. quz tibi virginum, 45 | 
Sponſo necato, barbara ſerviet ? | 5 ; 
Puer quis ex aula capillis 4 


Ad cyathum ſtatuetur unctis, 
Do cd!us ſagittas tendere Sericas 
Arcu paterno ? quis neget arduis 3 10 
Pronos relabi poſſe rivos | 

| Montibus, & Tiberim reverti ; 

Cam tu coemtos undique nobiles 


Jo vt 908? en 


E ; 0 R : D 0. i "34" » 0 
© Bei, aune invides beatis 7 Arabum ; | capillis fatuetur ad miniſtrandum tibi cyathur;, 
et paras acrem militiam regibus Sabææ non | deftus tendere ſagittas Sericas arcu paterns ? 
ante deviftis, neftiſque catenas Medo borribili. | Nuit neget - rives pronos poſſe relabi ardui 
Qu barbara wirginum, ſpenſo ſuo necato, montibus, et Tiberim poſſe reverti 8 cum 1d 


ſerwiet tibi ? Quis puer e dula regia antfin ] pollicitus meliora tendit mutare nobiles 
41 D er a. 0: 8 | 


I. Jeci,] This Lreias was a Philoſopher, | 1. Arabum.] Arabia is"a Region of 2 

the Friend of Heract. He went in the very large Extent in Ada. It is bounded on 
Army ſent by Auguſtus againſt the fra | the Weſt by got and the Rad- Sas, on 
ian under the Condust of Alias Largut. the Eaft by Perfia 3 to the 2 
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ODE XXX. 


which ſeized them in the Head, and dried it up to ſuch a Degrees that 
in a little Time the mojt of them dird of it. And in tboſe, whoſe Con/lt- 
tutions were oF the Malady from their Head fell dun to their 
' Thighs, for which there 19as no Remedy but drinking of Mine and Oil, 
and then with thoſe rubbing themſelves. But as the Country afforded 
neither the one nor the other, and the in Want of Proviſions, the 
Diſt-mper ſwept off vaſt Numbers of them. The Enemy attacking 
them in this Diſtreſs ſoon repulſed them. | 


ee 


M dear Iccius, you ſeem deſirous of poſſeſſing the Riches 

of the happy Arabia, and are preparing to carry on Aa 
bloody War againſt the Kings. of the Sabæans, who have never 
yet been conquered ; yea, you are projecting nothing leſs than to 
reduce the formidable Medes to a State of Slavery. What young 
Lady of that barbarous Nation will you retain as your Slave, after 
having put her Huſband to Death? What Youth of Quality, 
with his perfum'd Hair, and. inſtructed in the dexterous 
Management of the Bow, + will wait on you at Table? Who 
will henceforth queſtion,” that the Rivers deſcending from the 
higheſt Mountains, may riſe up thither again, and the Tiber 
run back towards his Source, when he hears you intend to change 
for Arms the fine Works of the learned Panætius, which you had 


ibtes callected from all Quarters with ſo much Care and Coſt, and 
r + Will be appointed to the Cup. 1 * 
p | 
_ 8 N O TES. 15 
terne 
ardui ben, and to the North Juden. It is di- 74. Paneti,] Panetius was a Stoith 
cum 14 vided into three Parts, called Arabia Deſerta, Philoſopher, berrhin the Iſle of Rhodes, He 
Paraa, and Felix. wrote ſeveral Bcoks de Officiis, which were 
2. Gaza.) A Perſian Word, ſignifying a j imitated by Cicero. Me had a very large 
Treaſure, properly a great one. Share in tne Eſteem of Scipio fricanus. 
3. Sabee.] The Sabeass were a Pro- 14. Secraticam domum. } The Philoſo- 
z of 2 ple of Arabia Felix. Although ſeveral o- phers who were educated in the School of So- 
ded on ther Parts of Arabia had been conquered by | crates. 'This Socrates was the Son of a Statue 
ea, on che Romans, yet they had never penetrated ſo jary at Athens, and applied himſelf chie y ro 
has the tar as Sabea, it being a diſtant and very the Study of morai Philoſophv. Being ac- 
Ocrar, remote Region. cuſed of want of Regard to the Gods, he 
9. Sericas.] The Seres were g People was condemned to drink a Cup of Poiſon ; 
a India, whoſe chief Weapon was the which, conſcious of his own Innocenc , he 
_ ie N 2 dd 


1 QrHorRAaTis Ode XXX. WW Bt 


Libros Panzti, Socraticam & domum to 
Mutare loricis Iberis, 15 un 
Pollicitus meliora, tendis ? 
| | OR D So. 
libros Fasæti uadigue conmpros, et Socraticam domum, brieis Berit ? 1 
wk ; tid 
9 4 8 ſolut 
10 
| * 
ODE XXX. 

This Ode, notwithſtanding its Brevity, has its Merit. The ſecond Stanze E 

has a great Flow of Images and Poetry in it: Nor is it poſſible to give n 

Venus finer ar more modeſt Attendants than twhat ſbe has here. It is con- 
| Jeduged N 
AD VENEREM, Þ 


O VENUS, regina Cnidi Paphique, 

Sperne dii-&tam Cypron, & vocantig 
Thure te multo Glyceræ decoram 

Tran+tc: in ædem. 
Fervidus tecum puer, & ſolutis $ 
Gratiz zonis, en Nymphæ, 
Et parum comis line te Juventas, 

Mercuriuſque. x 


O R D O. 


db vum, regina Cnidi Papbigue, ſperne] vidus puer, et Gratia zonis folutis, Nyn- 
dilefiam Cypron, & transfer te in deceram | pharque properent tecum, et Fuventas parun 
| edemGlycere vocantis te malto thure. Fer- | comis fine te, Mercariaſque. 


N O T E S. | 


1. Cnidi.] Cnidug ie a City of Af Miner, 3 Cyprus, lying between Cilicia and 7˙ 
ſacred to Venus, in that Region which goes | Syria. In this City, Venus had the greated Hebe 
under the Name of Caria. Honours paid her, and was in a Mann E 1 

| * L 


3. Pophique. } Paphus was a City of the | Queen of it. 


Op 


15 


zid with the greateſt Intrepidity and Re- 
1 OY The Spaniards are called 


which, taking its Riſe in Od Caſtile, and 


Book I, Hoxacz's ODES. we 


to + quit the School of Socrates for that of Mars? 4 How con- 
wary is this to your Promiſes; and our Hopes of you? 


be Houſe of Socrates for Spaniſh Coats of Mail, 
e — — Tings. 


0 r 


Ben, from the River Ihe us, now Ebro ; | ing Metal, and polifiing Armour, 


” as 
yr — 


e 


running through Catalonia, empties it elf in- 
to the Mediterranean Sea, The Spaniards 
in thofe Days were very dextroys in temper- 


N 


— $A _ 
—_— — — — — — ' * . = — 
2 
* 


— rr 
* 


but when in your Company. 


7. Fuventas.] The Goddeſs of Youth 
Hibe was likewiſe named by the Greek 
56, pubertas : She is feigned to have been 
the Wife of Hercules. 

b. Gratiz.] To moderate the paſſionate 
ang quick Sallies of the little winged God, 
they aſſociate the Graces with him, and 
muſt have him make h.s Appearance even 
in their Dreſs ; That is, the Feſtival muſt 
de kept with a great deal of Decorum and 
Modeſty, Solutss Gratia a0nis, muſt then 


Dh 


| 


ODE XXX. 
jectured with a good deal of Probability that this Ode was compoſed 


in the Year of the City 734 or in 735. We havt already ſpoken of 
Paphos and Cyprus. this Glycera tvas is uncertain. 


To Venus, 


V ENUS, Queen of Cnidus and Paphos, abandon for a Mo- 

ment your beloved Cyprus and tranſport yourſelf into the 
Chapel of Glycera, which ſhe has adorngd for the Celebration of 
your Solemnities, and where ſhe invokes you by a Sacrifice of In- 
cenſe; come attended with the wanton God of Love, and the 
Graces with their Zones untied ; let the Nymphs and Mercury 
make a Part of your Train, with Youth, who is ſeldom agreeable 


0 TT 2: 


2 


8 — CONS — — — _ — 


—_ hb 
” 
CY 


be of the ſame Import with Cratiæ decentes 
in the Ode Stur acris byems, Ig re- 
zreſenting the Graces dreſſed, LAN 
them neither with Belts nor Claſps, but * 
left their Drefs to flow at the Pleaſure of the 
Wiods. I have ſpoken of theſe Deitics O 
the Ode Quantum After ab Iaac bo. oy 

d. Mercorivſque. He who flrſt taught Man- 
kind the Uſe of Speech. He is here added 
as one of the Companions of Venus, becauſe 
Love uſually inſpires us with Eloquence. 
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oO DE XXXI. 


This Ode would appear ſomewhat conſiderable, as to what the Subjea 
might furniſh. In the Year 726 Octavius dedicated to Apollo the Te. 
ple and Library which he had built in his Palace on Mount Palatine 
The ſame Tear he concluded the Luſtrum, or Survey of the Roman C. 
tizens, and received the honourable Title of Prince of the Senate. Ti; 
three Events afforded a noble Theme for a Poem. I know nat if Horace 
compoſed on that Occaſion any other Piece befides thoſe tohich are handed 
down to us, Be that as it will, he reftrifts himſelſ in this Ode to Prayers 
| and 


AD APOLLINEM. 


U I D dedicatum poſcit Apollinem 
Vates? quid orat, de pateri novum 
Fundens liquorem ? non opimas 
Sardiniæ ſegetes feracis 
Non æſtuoſæ grata Calabriz ; 
Armenta ; non aurum, aut ebur Indicum ; 
Non rura, quæ Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis. 
Premant Calena falce, quibus dedit 
Fortuna vitem: dives & aureis 10 
Mercator exſiccet culullis 
Vina Syra reparata merce, 
Dis carus ipſis, quippe ter & quater 
Anno reviſens æquor Atlanticum 


Impunè. me paſcunt olivæ, 15 
Me cichorea, leveſque malvæ. 

Fru 

O R D O. 2 


18 
A. vaten peſeit dadicatum — ? | Calena falce; & dives mercator, carus Dit 
id orat, fundens novum liquorem de patera ? I ipfis, quippe ter et guater anno impune reviſent 
non poſcit ſegetes opimas Sardinia feracis : | equor Atlanticum, exficcet wina repariit 
on grata armenta eftuoſes Calabria: non i Syra merce culullis aureis. 
eurum, aut ebur Indicum, non rura, gue Li- Olive paſcunt me, cichorea quoque, levee 
rit taciturnus amnis mordet aqud gquietd. gue malve paſcunt me. 
Ii guibus fortuna dedit vitam, premant eam — 


cok N. a.. 41. 
1. Dedicatum.] In the Year of the City | by the Aſſiſtance of Apollo, erected and de- 


926, Auguſtus Cæſar, having overcome An- | dicated a Temple to him on Mount Palatine. 
very and Caparo, chiefly, as he thought, | 14. Sardiniæ. ] Sardinia is an Iſland ko 
* / 
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and Wiſhes relating bis own particular Intereſt ; and one may venture de 
ſay, that when the Ode is conſidered in this View, it is far from be- 
ing unwerthy our Eſteem. In it we find Abundance of Morality and 
Criticiſm, which ſerve to diſcover to us the Vanity of our Wiſhes, and 
the ah ery a of our Hurry and Buſtlè in Buſmeſs. The Ava- 
ritious and the Ambitious can't 1 495 themſelves with that which our 
Poet here prays for; but Reaſon and Nature have but few Wants, 
- whereas Avarice never ceaſes creating new ones.” f 


To APOLLo. 


W HAT does the Poet aſk of Apollo on «the Day of the 
W Dedication of his Temple? What does he expect from 
his Libation of new Wine on this extraordinary Occaſion ? He daes 
fot covet the Corn of Sardinia, fo juſtly famous for plentiful Crops 
nor the fine Cattle which feed on the Plains of the ſcorching Calabria. 
e has no Deſire to poſſeſs the Gold or Ivory of India; nor has he 
get his Heart upon the Fields which gentle Liris ſaps with its Waters, 
hat glide inſenſibly along. Let thoſe on whom Fortune has beſtow'd 
he Vines that grow round the City of Cales, + take Care 
o cultivate them. Let the rich Merchant, who by Heaven's 
ndulgence makes every Year three or , four Voyages to, the 
Ulantic Sea, and returns in Safety, drink out of his golden 
ups the Wine which he* has received in Exchange for” the 
oods he brings from Syria, As for me, I can live with 
Pleaſure upon Olives, Chicory, and wholefome Mallows. All 
Cizl I 7 | < — therefore 
1 + Prune them toith a Calenian Hook, 
N OT ES. 
te Coaſt of Traly, and ſeparated from Cor- j. Gold, 155 Gems, and Spices. | 


a by a narrow Streight, The Soil of it 7. Liris.] A River in Italy, remarkab 


very fertile, for its ſmoath and gentle Current. It ſepa- 

5 Calabrie, This is one of the ex- | rated Latium from Campania, and the Coun. 
welt Regions of Italy, and Part of the | try of the Samnites, At this Day it ob- 
Kingdom of — 2 It abounds in | tains the Name of Gangliana. Ro 

ure, 14. Tuer Atlanticum.] The African 
6, Indicum.]. India was a Kingdom of | Sea along the Coaſt of Mauritania, where 
ty large Extent in Afia, lying about the | Mount Atlas ſtands. 


ers Indus and Ganges, It was rich in 17. Fra: 
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96 Q. Horatit Ode XXXI. 
Frui paratis & valido mihi, 
. Latot, dones, &, precor, "integra 
Cum mente; nec turpem ſenectam 
Degere, nec cithara carentem. 
6 | o R D O. 
O Latch, precor ut denes mibi welide, er frut | ner turpem, ner carentem eit bur. 
Potis cum integra mente, et degere ſenactum | 2 
i NOTES. 
17. Frui paratis.} Mot Men are ever | neſs, to be for ever hoarding. Horace, who 
fo unſatiable in making it their great Rufi- | knew how to be contented with a little, wa 


* 
— — 


* — — 


OD E XXXIL 


Auguſtus does 1 the Honour to taft his Eyes on him t6 make the 
ſecular Hymn ;, this was in fome Sart declaring him the beſt Lyrick Put 
of the Age, Horace, very ſenſible of the great Honour conferred us 
| ny 


Ap Lvram. 


POscmys, fi quid vacui ſub umbra 
Luſimus tecum; quod & hunc in annum 
Vivat & plures, age, dic Latinum, 
____  Barbite, carmen, 
Leſbio primùm madulate civi : 
Qui ferox bello, tamen inter arma, 
dive jactatam religarat udo 
ittore navim; | 
Liberum, & Muſas, Veneremque, & illi 
Semper hzrentem puerum canebat 10 
Et Lycum nigris oculis nigroque 
Crine decorum. - ph p 
| O R D 0. 
te pojcimes, fi vacui id \ garat navim j in ado litre, crit 
F 
; — — et in Lune annum, et plures : Jenger bareatem illi; & Lycum decorun nn 
bite inquam primum modulate Leſoie civi, | opults, nigrogue erine. | 


gui ferex bello, tamen inter arma, us reli- 
; . 
2. Q bunc in amum.] This with lufimus makes a pretty Contraft. Horace * 


Book I Horxacrs ODE S. 97 
therefere that I aſk of thee, Apollo, is, that I may enjoy the + 
Litle that I have in perfect Health; let me be found in Body, 
and in Mind; let me live with Honour when old, ande joy 
the innocent Pleaſures of Poetry and Muſic, as long as 1 live. 


FO FT RH 


only concern'd bew to enjoy it; he lad has Happiveſs in bis Hands, but will not 
hold immediately on the preſent Happincſs, | enjoy i:. 

and allowed others to run all their Life after 19. Nec cithar# carentem. To pre- 
an imaginary Bliſs. Nothing is more rati- | ſerve in old Axe a Taſte and Liking for Mu- 
onal than this which our Poet here demands, | fick and Poetry, is a very great, but rare 
Every Man who knows not to be happy with | Bleſling. 

a Competency, is not to be pitied, as be 


—— — — 


o DE xXXII. 
bim, and that he might the better anſwer the Choice of ſo great a Prince, 


edtreſſes himſelf here to his Harp, and defires the A ſiſiunct be wanted 
on this Occaſion. 


T o his Haze. 


JF ever, at my leiſure Hours, under a ſweet delightfu! Shade 
I have ſung any Odes in Concert with you, I pray, my 
Harp, you will now aſſiſt me in _—_—_— one in Laing 
that may be worthy of Immortality. ou firft was 
tun'd and touch'd by Alceus, the celebrated Aleeus, renown'd 
for Arms; who, whether he was in the Camp, or at his Moor- 
ings on the briny Shoar, never ceas'd after a Stoim to . ſing 
of Bacchus, the Muſes, Venus, and Cupid her inſeparable 
Companion, and Lycus with his charming black Eyes, and 
lovely 


18 
NOTES 


en what he hs already done, as nothing in it has not by much the Beauty nor Force of 
0 Compariſon to what Auguſtus demands of the former. 
him. Hitherto, ſays he, we have | —_ 5. Lesbio. ] Alecus was a Greek Poet, add 
nothing but ſome merry Songs, which are | faid to be the firſt Inve tor of lyrick Poetry 
attended with little or no other Effect, than | which from him was called car He: 
re, caval of amuſing us for ſome ſhort Time : Now | was born at Mytriene the Metropolis of the 
ot pues we muſt ſet about ſome more important Per- Iſle of L, in the Agean Sea. He car- 
run gh formance, that will deſerve to be tranſmitted | ried on a very conſiderable War with the 
| to lateſt Poſterity, Qued refers to carmen, Athenians; and expelled Pittacus, the - 
and not to guid, as fame great Commen- rant of Mitylene z excelling no eſs in mi 
tors would have it ; for in the latter Caſe, | tary Diſcipling b Poetry, ; 
Vek I. | 0 14. 7. 


X Hox ati: - Ode XXXIII. 


O decus Pheebi, & dapibus ſupremi 

Grata teſtudo Jovis, © laborum 1 

Dulce lenimen, mihi cunque ſalve ts 
Rite vocanti 


O R D O. 


o tefluds, decus Pharbi, et grata dapilus ſu- | mibi quando cungue te rite wcait!, 
"5 Jovis, O dulce lenimen laborum, ſabve | 


N OT. ES 


14. Teftude.] Is a Kind of Fiſh that derives its Name from the large Shell it is co. 
vered 


* 


ODE XXXIII. 


He comforts Albius, who, being in Love with Glycere, had no reci proc! 
Regard ſhewn him by her; he ſhews him that this was not his Fate alert, 
bit 


Ap ALBIUM TIBULLUM. 


A LBI, ne doleas plus nimio, memor 
Immitis Glycerz : Neu miſerabiles 
Decantes elegos, cur tibi junior 
Lsa præniteat fide. 
: / Infignem tenui fronte Lycorida 5 
Cyri torret amor: Cyrus in aſperam 
Declinat Pholoen : fed priùs Appulis 
Jungentur caprez lupis, 
Quam turpi Pholoe peccet adultero, 
Sic viſum Veneri ; cui placet impares 10 
Formas atque animos ſub juga ahenea | 
Sevo mittere cum joco. 
Ipſum me, melior cum peteret Venus, 


| Grati 

© Albi, ne doleas nimio 3 memor im- | been: jungantuy lupis Appulit, 
mitis Glycer : neu decantes miſerabiles elegos, ring Rur — turpi adultero, Sit 
tur junior, leſa illius fide, prænitaat tibi. wiſum eſt Veneri 5 cui placet mittere impart 
Amor Cyri torret Lycorida fone te- format argus animos ſub juga abenca cum few, 


mui ; Cyrus autem declinat in aſperam Pho- ] joco. 


| | a N : 0 = E 8. 
1. Ali.] This js the fame with the Poet Elegies ſlill remaining, which are of an er · 
quiſite Taſte. He died much * 


Febullus, of whom we have four Books of 


ſubſiſte 
7. Þ 
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lovely black Hair. O thou, my dear Tyre, who art the Ornament 
of Apollo, and fo acceptable at the Table of Jove, who ſo agree- 
ably ſweetneſt the moſt painful Toils, be propitious to me, when- 
ever I invoke your kind Afſiſtance, but eſpecially on this great and ſo- 
um Occaſion. 


. 


10 TI 


vered with; in Latin, T. Of the Shell | the Shell, when ſtruck, ſent forth a very 
of the Torteiſe, Mercury is reported to | pleaſant Sound, Wy : 

have made a Harp, having added Strings to | 15. Salve. ] i.e, Fave mihi te vocanti quo - 
it, which, by reaſon of the Concavity of | tieſcunque te rite vocabo, 


- 


r 2 
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ODE XXXIII. 


but that of a great many athers : Venus taking a Pleaſure ſometimes tg 
inſpire us with the Love of thoſe who already have their Hearts ather- 
wiſe engaged. | | 


To ALBlus TIBULLUS. 


BE not too much dejeted with Grief, - Albius, when 
you reflect upon the harſh Treatment you meet with 
from cruel Glycera; nor repeat mournful Elegies, becauſe 
that treacherous Woman has broke her Promiſe, and prefarr'd 
the Addreſſes of a younger Lover. The charming Lycoris, fo 
diſtinguiſhed for her lovely Forchead, is paſſionately in Love with 
Cyrus, /while Cyrus burns for the inexorable Pholoe ; but ſooner 
ſhall the Goats join with the ravenous Wolves of - Apulia, than 
Pholoe yield to ſo vile an Adulterer. Such is the Will of Venus, 
who ſometimes takes a cruel Pleaſure in bringing under her 
brazen Yoke, Perſons and Hearts of different Inclinations. I 
myſelf, tho' beloved by a kinder Miſtreſs, yet could not get rid of 
4 the 
NOTES. | | : 


lame Time with the Poet Virgil. have of Tibullus's to this Pholee, we may 

2. Immitis Glycere.] This wm no doubt | underfiang, that ſhe was of an Humour not 
the ſame Glycere Herace was in Love with, at all agreeable to her Gallants: For, in 
who was no Rival to Tibullus, he being in | ſpeaking of her to one of his Friends, whom 
Love with ſome other Perſon, when Horace | the had treated with ſuch Rigour and Dit- 
was engaged in that Amour, From this we | dain as occaſioned his Death, he rells her, - 
may learn, that a great many of Tibuilus's Oderunt Pholoe moneo faſtidia diwi; l 


Works muſt be lott, ſeeing in the Pieces of Nec pred-ft ſan is thura dediſſe focis. 
bus that ſtill remain, he makes no mention | Pholge, I wain you, that the Diſdain 
of Giycere, nor of the ſtriẽt Amity that | wherewith you treat your Lovers diſpleaſes 
labfiſted between him and the Poet Horace. the Gods; and ſo long as you continue to be 
7+ Pbelocn.] By an Elegy which we |cruel, it is in vain for yeu do offer Incenſe. 
' + Ugh 1. Parcus 


too Q. HoRATII Ode XXXIV. 


Grat detinuit compede Myrtale 
Liberdna, fretis acrior Adriæ 15 
Cut van is Calabros ſinus. 


O R D O. 


Myrtale libertina, acrier fretis Adriæ cur- | cum melior Venus me peterer. 
wantis finus Calubros, detinuit mei ſum com- * 8 


. — — — 
: — 11. — 


ODE XXXIV. 


He accuſes himſelf, that led aſide by the Epicurean Philgſaphy, he had neg- 
lected the War ſhip of the Deity ; takes Notice of thoſe amazing Inſtances if 
Power that evidence his Superintendence of the Univerſe ; and acknow. 

ledges 
AD SEIPSUM. 


P ARCUS Deorum cultor & infrequens, 

Inſanientis dum ſapientiæ 

Conluitus erro; nunc retrorfum 
Vela dare, atque iterare curſus | 
Cogor reliftos. namque Dieſpiter 5 
Igni coruſco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque currum; 

Quo bruta tellus, & vaga flumina, 
Quo Styx, & invilt horrida Tænari 10 

Sedes, Atlanteuſque finis 

Concutitur. valet ima ſummis 
Mutare 

| | O R D Q. 

artis equidem e infrequens fai cultor De- 
era, dum conſultus inſauientis ſapientiæ erro; | quo bruta tellus, et vaga flumina. quo Syt 
nunc vero cegor retrorſum dare welg, atque borrida ſedes inviſi Tænari, At anteu/qut 
iterare curſus relifioss Namgue Dieſpiter | iris concutitur. Deus walet 
gtvidens nubila igus coruſco, plerumg''ie egit 

N O©-T. E $ 


r. Parcus & infrequenz.) The Epicu- it as ſeldom as he can: Id eff, infrequent, 
reens denied the Being uf the Gods, and on- | 2. Inſanientis ſapientia.] The Stack 
ly cgi formed externally and with Grimace to [pronounced the - corvagh. of Ep au 
| Religion, which be Credulity o the Peo- |M dneis, while the Epicureans thourht them 
F ple oniy hid eftabhſied, This is what gave Wiſe. Horace hath very facetioully joined 
Occaſion to the Wo ds Parus & infrequent. both the | erms, which ſeemingly deſtroy 
Whatever ore does coniraty to his Senti- [one another, Let me obſerve one ch ng mot, 
me1its. ald what is purely Ceremony, is done | which at the ſame Time ſerves for an qu 
but ſuperficially, i, e. Parce, or at leaſt doth — and Ambiguity; it is this, 7 

. 0 TY . + 


equos tonantes wolucremgue currum fer purini 


q 


Mutate 


* furun: 
quo Styx 
ö anteu(qut 


guenter. 
e Stack 
Ep curu 
uc ht them 
aſly joined 
ly deſtroy 
ang muſe, 
r an Lqui 
mis, Ua 
J 
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the pleaſing Chains of that freed Slave Myrtale, whoſe Temper 'is 
more ſtormy, than the Adriatick Sea, where it winds. itſelf into 
Gulphs on the Coaſt of Calabria, 


* a 2 


— 


| ODE XXXIV. 


ldres that he is poſſeſſed of an abſolute and uncontrouled Dominion 
to —_ or depreſs whomſoever he pleaſes, When this Ode was 


compeſed is uncertain ; ſome have thought on the Defeat of Antony 
and Cleopatra, tho" that's doubtful, 


TO HIMSELF. 

W HII. E I yu myſelf up to the — of a frantic 

Philoſophy, I neglected to render unto the Gods the Worſhip 
due to them. Now am I obliged to turn my Sails, and purſue the 
Courſe I but lately forſook ; for Jupiter, dividing the Clouds with 
his rapid Lightning, drove his thundering Courſers and impetuous 
Chariot thro? a clear and ſerene Air; at which this ſluggiſh Maſs of 
Earth ſhook ; at which the flowing Rivers were troubled ; even Hell 
itſelf was aſtoniſhed ; and Atlas trembling from one End to the other 
cnfeſs'd his Omnipotence. God, if he pleaſes, can make high what 


is low 3 can depreſs the Great, and bring the Meaneſt gut of their 


NOTES 


ſopientie fignifies both Wiſdom and Philo- 


fophy ; the Epruureans might have taken it 


in the firſt Senſe, and the Stoicks in the 
latter, Thus both might find their Ac- 
count * 1 
Dieſpiter.] Jupiter, iei pater. 
10 99. —— ; Faw in Hel. 
An Oath by this was counted ſo ſacred, that 
the Gods th-m'elves would not violate 


Ob- 


ſtand for Hell itſelf, ; 

11. Atlanteus fins, e Antients were 
of Opinion that the World did not extend 
Weſtward beyond the Arlantick Ocean, 

I2- Valet ima ſummizs, &c.] Here be- 
gins the unriddling of the whole Piece. The 
Poet, after he had for ſome Time perform'd 
the Actor, quits the Maſk of Storciſm, and 
ſhews himſelf in his native Colours, 7, e. 


it; and when they intended to make any of | an orthodox Epicurean. He acknowledges the 


their Determinations irrevocable, they uſu- 
ally ſwore by this River. 

10. Tenari.) Tenarus was a Promon- 
tory of Laconia in Peloponneſus, where there 
was to be ſeen a ſpacious Cave, through 
which Hercyles is ſuppoſed to have returned 
from Hell, and to have brought Cerberus 
b.und along with him to the upper Regions 
of Light, This was commonly thought to 
be the Jaws and Entrance of Hell, and 
Wherefore it is often made by the Poets to 


Gods; he had no Mind of ſpeaking other+ 
wiſe ; he allows them a Power of doing every 
Thing, provided they did not diſturb their 
own Tranquillity, and left all Events to 
Fortune. It deſerves to be further obſerved, 
| that there is here a palpable Ambiguity in 
the Word Deus. The Stcicks muſt natu- 
rally refer this to Dieſpiter; but the only 
God capable of Action in the Epicurean 
Poets Idea of ſuch a Being, is Nature her- 
(elf, who, by her fortuiwus Motion of A- 

. . . toms, 


102 Q. HorarTir' 
Mutare, & infignem attenuat Deus, 
Obſcura promeus: binc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum ftridore acuto 
Suſtulit; hic poſuiſſe gaudet. 


10. 

O R D O. 475 

wutare ima ſummit, & ottenuat infi lit apicem firidore acute; bic vero gaudt 2 

| promens obſcura. | Rapax fortuna binc ſuſtu- poſuiſſe. | 2 
3 NOTE Ss. 


toms, produces all the Occurrences in the | care, admits of a double Entengre, fines 
Univerſe. This Expreffion Ima ſummis mu- it contains this Meaning, mutare imis ſun- 


= 


— rm rn rr nr rn _ _ 9 33 
O D E XXXV. b 
He achnowledges the great Power of Fortune, aud that ſhe is deſerved) A 


had in the higbeſt Veneration by all Nations; prays to ber for the Preſer- 
vation of Cæſar, who at that Time was forming a Deſign of making an 
Expedition againſt the Britons, He then breaks furib into a Lamenta- 
ppg | tron, 


AD FoRTUNAM. 


| Diva, gratum quz regis Antium, | you 
O Præſens vel imo tollere de gradu ö 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos: 


Te pauper ambit ſolicits prece | 5 4 
Ruris colonus; te dominam æquoris, * 
Quicunque Bithyni laceſſit 
Carpathium pelagus carina. 
Te Dacus aſper, te profugi Scythæ, 
| | Uibel- WR © 7 
o R D O, _ 


O Diva, gue regis gratum Antium - | Pauper colonus ruris ambit te ſolicita prect: ; 
fens wel to . * 5 corpus de imo — icumgue laceſſit pelagus Carpatbium carini * 
wel wertere ſuperbos triumphs funeribun. Biek 7, ambit te deminam agquoriss Aer 7 


NOTES, "=p 


1. O Diva. ] Fortune is a great Divinity | 1. Aztium.] Antium was a City belong- Myz | 
for an Epicurean. Paganiſm never forg'd | ing to the Polſcz, ſituated on the Sea-Coalt, 
ſo fantaftical, fo abſolute, and ſo univerſal a | in the ſame Place where there is now the 
Deity. She is the Spring of all Events. She | City Neprunium, Nettunio. It was acre 
unites all Men at her Altar. the Happy by | to Fortune, who had a famous Temple in 5 


Fear, and the Unhappy by Hope. | 6, 


Book 1. 


the Head of another. 


na, See the Remarks on Ode This Liburmi. 
Aiſonius has explained both theſe Thoughts 
in the following Verſe of his 103d Epigram. 


Honk Ace ODE 2 | 
curity; but Fortune, guided by Caprice, removes with a migh 
Pother the Crown from off the Head of one King, and puts i = | 


* 


E. ſumma in imum wertit, & verſa erigit, | 


103 


NOTE 8. 


16, Candet.] The whole Deſign and 
Force of the Ode is wrapt up in this one 
Word, and gives the laſt Blow to Steiciſm. 
Fortune ſovereignly determines all Things, 
and her Pleaſure is the ſole Director of all 
the Actions in the Univerſe, 


” 


ODE 


of it, and tir up the Romans to 


loweſt Station in which he can 


6. Te Dominam @quoris,] Horace makes 
ortune here Sovereign of the Sea, as Pin- 
ar does in one of his Odes z this is the 
Reaſon they give her a Helm, to ſhew her 
'ower over Nayigation and Commerce. 

7+ Bithyna,] Bithynia was a Part of Afia 
Vincr, and almoſt anſwers to that Part of 
atolia which borders on the Canal of the 
lack Sea, The Foreſts of Bithynia and 


ups. 


or change the moſt ſplendid riumphs of 
into a mournful Funeral: The poor Country Swain with re- 
peated Prayers courts your Favour and Afſitence. * The Sailor, 
tho cuts the Carpathian Sea with a Bithynian Keel, acknow- 
does thee Miſtreſs of the Main. The ſtern Dacians, the wan- 
Iring Scythians, all Cities and Nations, the warlike Latins, and 


au furniſh excellent Wood for building | 


_— 


XXV. 


lion, on Account of the Miſeries ocegſſaned by the late civil War, and 
again adareſſes Fortune that ſhe would extinguiſh all the remaining Seeds 

emplay their Swords no longer againft 
each other, but againſt their common Enemies. | 


To FoRTUN E. 


0 Goddefs ! thou who takeſt ſuch a Pleaſure to reign in the agree- 
able City of Antium; who can'ſt either raiſe a Man from the 


ly be, to the higheſt Honours ; 
the greateſt Princes 


Mothers 


NOT ZS. 


8. Carpatbium.] An Wand of the MH. 
diterranean Sea, at the Extremity of the 
Archipelago, lying between Rhodes and Crete. 

9. Dacus. J The Daci inhabited thoſe 
Places which now go by the Names of Va- 
lachia, Tranjilvania, and Moldavia, They 
were a fierce and barbarous People. 

9+ Scythe.] A People inhabiting the 
North of Afia, now called Tartgrians. 

14. Kran- 


1%n8np„ů—UB. & Hon ode XXV. | 


Urbeſque, genteſque, & Latium ferox, 10 1 
Regumque matres barbarorum, & " 
| ans metuunt tyranni. 
Injurioſo ne pede proruas £ 
Stantem columnam; neu populus frequens th 
Ad arma ceſſantes, ad arma ts 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat. 1 
Te ſemper anteit ſæva Neceſſitas, H 
Clavos trabales & cuneos manu | | 5 
; Geſtans ahena ; nec feverus of 
Uncus abeſt, liquidumque plumbum. 20 th 
Te Spes, & albo rara Fides colit dit 
Velata panno, nec comitem abnegat, Co 
| Utcunque mutat4 potentes fal 
Veſte domos inimica linquis hs 
At vulgus infidum, & meretrix retro 2 J 
Perjura cedit: diffugiunt cadis a | 15 
um face ſiccatis amici, ind 
Ferre jugum paritèr doloſi. uy 
Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos _. oh 
Orbis Britannos, & juvenum recens - i 
Examen Eois timendum 2 
Partibus, Oceanoque rubro. Bl: 
Eheu, cicatricum & ſceleris pudet, = 
Fratrumque. quid nos dura refugimus a 
#Etas ? quid intatum nefaſti 35 


Liquimus ? und Juventus 
quimus? unde manum juven Men 
o R D O. 


. 3 1 gi , wurbe 'n , ? jura retro cedit: onid 
Coe bee e gegr. 


barorum, et tyranni rei metuunt te. ugum pariter. . 1 this 
Ne proruas „ de 2 columna m — f 9 — ſerves Cæſarem iturum in Bris fam 
fem ; new frequens concitet 1 tannos ultimes terrarum 5 en ſerves recent a you 
ad arma, ad arma, frangatque imperium. | amen juvenum timendum Eo: partibut Oo 25 t 
Sava Neceſfitas, — trabales er ue rubro. a ryin 
Cuneos Manu * ſy anteit te; nec ſes * „ pudet cicatrieum et Hale l, Hot 
werus uncus abe, liguidumg; plumbum, Sper | trumgie.. Quid no: dura wetas refuginu” the 
colit te et r Quid nos t liquimus int ? unde jr Roc 
te, nec abnegat comitem, utcung; inimica linguis | wentus | thei 
demos potentes weſfte tua mutata, At wulgus fam 
NOTES. 

Stantem columnam.] This Column | ſhaken in his Abſence. 110 


2 . \ Oe 

naturally repreſents the Republick rais*d by 17. Te anteit.] This 1s 3 

Avguftur's Victories; and as it's Eftabliſh- | ſcription i a Picture of Fortune which vn wh 
ment was but new, Horace here infinuates at Antium, or perhaps a Picture of her dn 
to Auguſtus that it was the more liable to be | by Horace : own Hand, than whom [quit 


XV. 


10 


ts 


ad 


lit: amid 


loft fere 


in In- 
recen ex · 


pus Octsy 


ris, fi 
fuginu 
undi j. 


is a De- 
rhich vn 
zer draws 
Iquett'o 

there 


Book 0 Honract's ODES:' 
ea, and the moſt exalted Monar 
thee. - 


Mothers of Barbarian Kings ; 
clothed in Purple, are in fear 


106 


Pray in your Wrath overturn not the Roman Empire, which is 
now ſo firmly eſtabliſhed ; nor ſuffer a Set of factious Men to ſtir up 
the People to Arms, who are. now quiet and peaceable and thereby 
ruin the Empire. Cruel Neceflity goes always before thee, carry- 
ing in her brazen Hands great Nails and Wedges, the tormenting 
Hook and * Plummet ; Hope, and Fidelity, ſo ſeldom to be met” 
with in this corrupt Age, clothed in Robes of White, make a Part 
of thy Retinue, nor refuſe to appear as your Companions, even 
tho' you change your gaudy Robe, and in Wrath abandon the Ha- 
bitations of the Great. But the perfidious People and the faithleſs 
Courtezans retire. No ſooner are our Caſks empty, than our + 
falſe Friends diſappear, without giving themſelves the leaſt Trouble 
to aſiſt us to bear the Weight of the Diſgraces that oppreſs us. 
I pray, O Goddeſs, that thou wouldſt take Cæſar into thy Pro- 
tection, whe is deſigning an Expedition againſt the Britons, who 


inhabit the utmoſt 


orners of the Earth. Take care alſo of our 


new-levied Troops, conſiſting of the Flower of our Youth, which 
are to carry the Terror of the Roman Name as far as the Extremi- 


ties of the Eaſt, and all along the 


Borders of the Red Sea. Alas! 


we're aſhamed of our Crime, and that we ſhould have ſhed. the 


Blood of our Fellow Citizens. 
what Cruelties have we ſtuck at ? 


Unhappy 


Age of Iron that we are 
What Wickedneſs have we not 


committed? In what Inſtance has the Fear of the Gods reſtrained 


our Youth from Sacrilege ? What Altars have they ſpared ? 


* Melted Lead. Þ Ses Note 27. 
NOTE Ss. 


there was a better Painter in his Day, No- 
thing can be more ingenious, and at the 
ſame Time more judicious. In this Picture 
you ſee Neceſſity marching before Fortune, 
as the Lictors march before the Conſuls, car- 
ming in her Hands great Spikes, Wedges, 
Hooks and Plummet, which Fortune makes 
the ſame Uſe of as the Conſuls do of their 
Rods that are carried before them, to make 
their Orders executed, Fortune makes the 
ſame Uſe of Neceſſity, for all her Sentences 
are irrevocable, nor can any Thing ward off 
her Blows, Fidelity and Hope follow her, 
and accompany her every where, even there 
where ſhe changes her gay Robes into mourn- 


ing Robes. 
Vo I. I. 


Do 
thou, 


7 


23. At wulgus infidem, & meratrix.] 


TRE are they who forſake Fortune when 


ſhe's adverſe, the Vulgar, the Courtezans, 
and the falſe Friends ; for ſuch Cattle love 
only for Intereſt, and follow only the Fa- 
vour of Fortune, but pay no Reſpect to Sin- 
cerity and Virtue, How natural is this 
Picture | \ 
27. Amici, ferre jugum pariter 42 550 All 
Friends don't draw back, only the Falſe. 
The Friends obo will not bear the Vote 2 
gually, is the literal Meaning of the Words; 
a 2 taken from Oxen tilling the 
Ground under the ſame Yoke. | 
30. In uktimes orbis Britannos,} In the 
Lear of Rome, 727, _ Britiſh * 


' 


106 Qa Heng nil, de XXVI, 


Mletu Deorum continuit? quibus 
Pepercit aris ? © utinam nova 
Incude diffingas retuſum in | | | 
Mlanſſagetas Arabaſque ferrum. I 40 


N | 0 1 D O. g 44 
eontinuit manu metu Deorum ® Quibus avis incude ferrum retuſum in Maſſagetas A- 
pepercit ? © Fortuna, utinam diffingas novd\ baſque. ? ou 


NOTE 8. 


Jors met Auguſtus at Rimini on bis March | of Peace as he ſaw fit to impoſe on them. 
againſt thein, and received ſuch Conditions | 38. O utinam. ] Horace prays Fortune that 
. | | , F 4% ſhe 


1 
2 — 8 ati — * — 


ODE  XXXVI. 


Horace appears thro* all his Works to be a true Friend, as well as a 


good Poet, and the firfl of theſe twa Qualities makes him as valuable as 
the ſecond. With what Tranſport of Foy is he affetted an the Return if 
| CO Numida, 

Ap PomeoniuM NUMIDAM. 


E. T thure & fidibus juvat 
— Placare, & vituli ſanguine debito 
Cuſtodes Numidæ Deos: | | 
Qui nunc Heſperia ſoſpes ab ultima, 
Caris multa Todalibus, T. * 
Nulli plura tamen dividit oſcula, 
Quam dulci Lamiæ, memor 25 
Actæ non alto rege puertiæ, 
Mutatæque ſimul togæ. 
Creſſà ne careat pulchra dies notũ: : 
Neu promptz modus amphorz, 


Neu 

O R D ©, 

BSuvat placare, et thure es fidibus, et debito 
fanguine vituli, Dees cuſſodes Numidæ ; qui, 
nunt ſoſper re verſus ab ultimũ Heſperid, di- 
vidit multa ofcula caris ſodalibus, plura tamen 


ate non alio rege, togaque fimul mutatæ. 
Ne | res dies careat Creſd not4 ; neu 
modus fit premptæ ampbore, 


N OTE S. 
3. Numidz.) This Surname belonged | was probably given them on account of ſome 
to e Families of Pletius and Emilius. It | 


& * ; * 


10 


nulli quam dulci Lamia, memor puvitie 


noble Atckievements, the Knowledge of 
I . Fa which ; 


VI. 


40 


7 


we : N. 14TASRIDO _ 

Book I. Hogact's ODE 8. 107 
thou, O Goddeſs, new temper our blunted Swords, that we may uſe 
them with Succeſs againſt the. Adqſſagetes and Arabians, our cruel and 
iuplacable Enemies. a | ; 


- 


| | 16 
ſhe would new-forge thoſe 8 that bad the Gods, _ * 
been ſtained with the Blood of the Rimant ' * 4b. Maſſagetas.] ' The Maſſageæ were 
in the Civil War, that they might be of Uſe | a People of Scythia, of which we have 
dinſt the Commonwealth; for while they } made mention befoxe, — 
are polluted, they muſt be the Averſion of 


$NA 


j 
- 


* 5 0 4 
Land 3 „ nns — ana W 1 —_ * ” 


Hs ov) 0 D E — 8 a 3% 
+ Numida, who in the Year of Rome 730, returned from Spain, after 


three Years Abſence ? Sacrifices, Songs and Dances, are all made Uſe of 
o celebrate an Entertainment in which Friendſhip preſides, 


To. Pompokius: NuMipa. 


T Will now with Pleaſure ſacrifice the Victim! Which- F lately 


1 vowed, with Incenſe and Muſick, to the .tutelar. Gods of 
Numida, who being returned in Safety from Spain, ſhares, his 
Embraces among his dear Friends, but ſhews * a greater Reſpect 
to none than to his deareſt Friend Lamias, with whom he re- 
members he pafſed his younger | Years under the ſame. Tutor, 
and that both put on the + Taga Virilis the fame Day, Let 


Wt) us 
du moto Ki., 1 Many Cn, tg 

"a lb. Frome toon 
which has eſcaped us, Ws * in our Poet's time, till they por fall fif- 
4 Heſperia ab ultima. ] The Name of | teen Years of Age. Under the Emperor 


Heſperia was given to all the weſtern Part of} they diſpenſed with one Year of this Period. 
Europe ; and ſeems to be derived from the The ordinary Tuga, according to Dionyſus, 
Star Heſperus, which always accompanies the mas a great Clock of Woollen Stucf ia the 
ſetting Sun; or from a certain Perſon of that] Form of a half Circle, which the Rimans 
Name, the Son of | Atlas, Who reigned in} wore over their Tunic. There were differ- 
thoſe Parts; The fimple Name Heſperia, þ rent Kinds of them for Length, Colour and 
or Heſperia proxima, ſeenis. to have been apt f other Ornaments, to diſtinguiſh the ſeyeral 
\Propriated.co, Taly; and Heſperia altimg,. to] Ranks and Profeſſions of Men among the 
ain, as lying more fo the Wer. . 5 
J. Mutatæ togæ.] They were not ad 10. Creſſa.] The Cretans were the firſt 
mitted to the Toga wirilis, or manly Gown, | who diſtinguiſhed 8 unlucky 9 2 
SZ ac 


* 


Q. Hoxarir Ode XXXVII. 


Neu morem in Saliũm fit requies pedum: 
| Neu multi Damalis meri | 
; Baſſum Threicia vincat amyſtide : 1 
Neu deſint epulis roſæ, 1 . 
Neu vivax apium, neu breve lilium. 
Omnes in Damalin putres | 
Deponent oculos : nec Damalis novo 


.298 


2. _ - Divelletur adultero, | 
Laſcivis ederis ambitioſior. 20 
| o R D O, 
en fit requies pedum in morem Saliim : neu | vivax apium, neu breve lilium, Onnes 


Damalis bibax multi meri wincat Boſſum as | ocules putres in Damalin : nee Damealit dive. 
myſtide Threicid : neu roſe defint epulis, neu | letur novo adultero, ambitiofior laſcivis ederiz 
| 15 


3 | ©" & F Saw 
black Marks, and their Fortunate by white, The Grecians have * this 


ah 


0D 2EEVT. 
"The Death of Cleopatra puts an End to the War between Auguſtus and 

Mark Antony. Of fix Odes, which Herace compoſed on this Subjeft, 
this is the laſt, but nat the leſs beautiful on that Account. His Genius 
is not weakened by its Productions, but maintains its Force to the very 

- dafl. The great Succeſs of Auguſtus gives him new Strength and Ji. 
gour ; the Poet and Hero triumph equally, The Character of the Yuen 
of Egypt is a finiſb d Piece, and her jragical Death is here repreſented 

in the moſt lively and natural Colours. ; 

In the Month of Auguſt, from the Building of the City, 724, Octavius 
made himfelf Mafter of Alexandria, ſubdued all Egypt, and drove 
Antony and Cleopatra ta the ſad Neceſſity of laying violent Hands n 

__ themſelves. This News was not heard at Rome till the Middle of Sep- 

tember. And this is the neare Date at which this Ode can be pu. 

- Horace was then in the thirty-fifth Year of his Age. | 

Here we have a palpable Proof of what I have rid in the preceding 

. Ode. I mean our Poet's conflant Regard for the Perſon of Antony. Tut 
he that put Egypt and all the Eaſt under Arms again/t Octavius, and bi 
Death delivered this Prince from a dangerous Rival, and put an End tu il 

Civil Wars which for ſeveral Years had torn the Republick to Pieces. Al 
eur Poet's Indignation then ſhould in all Probability have fallen en Anton], 
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us count this one of our happy Days; let us take a hearty Glaſs, 
dance, and be merry. Let not that Toper Damalis fuddle Baſſus, 
by drinking more _ Bumpers than he. Let us neither want 
Roſes, Parſley, nor Lillies, to make us Garlands at this agreeable En- 
tertainment. The whole Company ſhall ſhew they have a great Af- 
fetion for Damalis, but none ſhall be able to prevail with her to for- 
fake her new Lover Numida, to whom ſhe will be as conſtant as the 
'by to the Oak. i 4 
; | NOT EF S. 

Cuſtom 3 whence aroſe the Proverb, to; 14. Threicia amyſlide.] The Term here 
mark WT White, the ſame as to | uſed is Greek, and denotes a Manner of 


teſtify ſome great Cauſe of 2 | drinking uſual with the Tbraciant in their 

12. Morem in Salium.] The Sglii were | Debauches ; which was to drink off a large 
the Prieſts of Mars, who made their Pro- | full Cup at one Draught. 
ceflions by Singing and Dancing. : 


—_ 


o DE XXVII. 


who was no longer to be regarded, ſince he was in no Capacity of reſent- 
- ing it; notwithſtanding he goes nat ſpeak a Syllable of him. The Death of 
Cleopatra wholly ingroſſes the Poet, this is the only Object that he propo- 
ſes for the publick Foy. What could be the Motive of ſuch a Procedure? 
That which naturally offers itſelf to the Reader in peruſing this Ode, but 
what none of the Commentators have thoroughly examin'd. To can- 
vaſs the Reaſons of our Poet, we muſt ſhew the Circumſtances of that 
Period in which he wrote. I have already hinted at ſome of them, which © 
agree as well to this Piece as they do to others. Beſides, Julius Antonius 
Son of the T riumvir had obtained his Pardon of Octavius, who endea- 
voured to win him over, and afterwards conferr'd on him feueral Fa- 
' vours. And poſſibly Octavius was very glad of having the treacher- 
ous. Antony's Memory tenderly dealt with, that all the Odium might be 
turm d on Cleopatra his Rival. What induces me to think thus ig, that 
Octavius being on the Point of undertaking a War againſt Antony, that 
Princeſs having more of the Roman in her Sentiments, than what her 
Birth intitled her tv, begg'd her Brother to forget the Il. treatment which 
he had received from her umworthy Huſband, 15 Hort, the Senate, as 1 
baue obſerved elſewhere, had given Horace the Precedent for the Mode- 
ration which he has obſerved, and the Glory of OQavius could ſuffer 
nothing by it. Propertius, in the fixth Elegy of his fourth Book, has 
treated the ſame Subject in the ſame Manner. A? 
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Ornate pulvinar Deorum 


HorAT1t 
AD SODALES, | 


UN C eſt bibendum, nunc pede libero o 
Pulſanda tellus : nunc Saliaribus CET 


* 


Tempus erat dapibus, ſodales. 


Antehac nefas depromere Cæcubum 


Cellis avitis; dum Capitolio 
| Regina dementes ruinas, 
unus 


imperio parabat, 


i. 
s \ 


Contaminato cum grege turpium 


Morbo virorum, quidlibet impotens 10 
Sperare, fortunãque dulcc | 
Ebria, ſed minuit furorem 
Vi una ſoſpes navis ab ignibus 9 a 
Mentemque ly mphatam Mareoticſo 
Redegit in veros timores 57 15 
i Cæſar, ab Italia volantem ; 
 Remis adurgens, (accipiter veluit 
Molles columbas, aut leporem citus 5 
Venator in campis nivalis | 
Emoniæ) daret ut catenis 20 
a Nl Fatale 
3 3 O R D OO. 3. 4M ano to 
o ſodaler, Amit off biberduim, nunc tellus ] petens ſperarequidlibet, abriugus fortuna dili, 


eſt pulſanda pede libero: nunt tempus erat or- 
nar pubs ee dapibus Saliaribus. 


that nefas erat depromere Cæcubum vi- 


num ceællis avitis ; dum Regina, cum grege 
wirorum turpium contaminato morbo, parabat 
denitntes rui nas Capitolio, et funus imperio; im- 


Std una navis viæx ſoſpes ab ighibus minut 
Furgrem ejus Caſergue redegit mentem ejug 
Iymipbatam vino Mareotito, in weros timores ad. 
urgant remis illam volantem ab'Itdhd ( ve- 
lut accipiter adurget moles columbas, aut ci- 
tus venator leporem in , campis Amonig n. 


e 


1. Nunc off bibendum.) This Introduction 
is truly triumphant. The Poet, in few 
Words, expreſſes the tranſporting Joy which 
"fo happy an Event ought to raiſe in the 
Breaſt of every particular Citizen, who were 
all intereſted in it. An ordinary Poet could 
not fail of giving us a minute Relation of 
the Effects of ſo univerſal a Joy. But Horace, 
far from entertaining us with puerile Deſcrip- 
tions, that were now thread- bare, proceeds 
at once to the Cables of this poblek Joy. 
Cleopatra 3 horrible Schemes, the Dread 
and Apprehenſions ſhe cauſed throughout 
the Empire, the-Ruin of her Fortune, her 
tesgick End, are ſtriking Objects which en- 


liven the Scene, and fixes the Attention of 


every Individual. Thus, what would have 
been but as mere Drapery with ſome, be- 
comes in the Hands of an able Mafter of his 
Pencil, à Source of exquiſite Beauty. 

2. Saliaribus.] We have in the former 
Ode explained who chele Fal were; ue 
have only to add, that their Feaſts, on Oe- 


:cafton of the ſolemn Proceffions which:they 
made, were ſo. magnificent, that the Dou 


Saliares became a Proverb for ſumptuous and 
grand Entertainments. 

3. "Orvare puloitiar. Devrum.) Wenger 
the State obtained any conſiderable Advan- 
tage, a publick Feſtival was ordained 25 4 
Day of Thankſgiving to the Gods; whole 
Statues they placed on little Couches, mw 
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Honk acxs O PES. 
To his FRIIXNDS. 


OW, my dear Friends, we may drink heartily, Rn 7 
dulge ourſelves in Mirth and Dancing. Now is the Time 


were it in our Power, + to make our Feaſts equal in Magnifi- 
ceüce and Delicacy to the Repaſts that were ſerved up to the 


Prieſts of Mars in their ſolemn Proceſſions. 


Till now it was a 


k Crime ſo much as to bring. out of our Vaults our moſt delicious 
Wine, while, with an infamous Troop of vile Miſcreants, a furious 


15 


20 
Fatale 


ja dill, 
1 Minuit 
tem ejus 
20703 ade 
1 (we- 
aut ci- 
mie mi- 


q 


F See Notes 2 and 3. 


Queen, fluſned with her good Fortune, and blindly promiſing her- 
et Succeſs in all her Attempts, was threatening the Ruin of our 
Capitol, and utter Subverſion of our Empire, But her whole Fleet 
being burned, ſave one ſingle Veſſel, that with great Difficulty eſcap'd 
the Flames, her Fury began to abatez and her Mind already diſ- 
ordered by the Fumes of Mareotic Wine, was put into a real Con- 
ſernation, when ſhe in her Flight from Italy heard, that ſhe 
was cloſely purſued by Auguſtus, who, burning with Deſire to 
put this Monſter in Chains, that was ſo fatal 10 the Roman 
Enpire, followed her as a Hawk does the timorous Doves, or 
a ſwift Huntſman runs down a Hare in the Plains of f /Emonia. 


She, 


1 Snowy /Emonia, 


x0 :@a TT EAI 


win their Temples, and offered to them the 
moſt exquifite Repaſts. The Expreſſion or- 
are is moſt correct and juſt, For the Gods 
ad no. more than the Show of this rich Re- 
ak, whilſt the Prieſts had all the Subſtance. 
b. Capitolio.] The Capitol was the Tem- 
le of Jupiter, built upon the Tarpeian 
Rock, It was ſo call'd, becauſe, while 
hey. were digging the Foundations of j 
bey found the Head of a Man. 


7. Regina. ] Cleopatra, Queen of Apypr, 


ith whom Antony was violently in Love, 
nd divorced Cæſar's Siſter Octavia; which 


ſar reſenting, declared War againſt him, 


nd defeated him in a Sea-fight at Aium. 


atony upon this kill'd himſelf, whoſe Ex- 
ple Cleopatra following, ended her Life 


applying two poiſonous Aſps to her 


eaits, chooſing Death rather than to be ta- 
0 Priſoner, and made to adorn the Tri- 


mphs of Auguſtus, 


13. Ab ignibus.] After Antony had run 
"ay, Auguſtus, tired with the obſtinate Re- 
lance of his Enemies, ordered Fire to be 
ought frem his Camp on Shore, This 
a chang'd the Face of Affairs, in a Mo- 


| ment they poured into the Enemies Fleet. 


red hot Darts and Torches, and by the Help 
of Machines, drove earthen Veſſels, full of 
boiling Pitch and burning Coals, which ſoon 
ſet their Fleet on Fire, But Auguſtus's 
Men endeavoured to extinguiſh the Fire, 
to ſave the Riches they expected to find 
aboard of them. 
14. Mareotico.] Wine, ſo call'd, be- 
cauſe it grew near a Marſh in Ægypt, call'd 
Mareotis. Horace would here infinuate, 
that Cleopatra had ſo diſorder'd her Minds 
as to entertain ſuch fooliſh and vain Hopes, 
as thoſe do who are drunk, | 

16. AbItaliawvolantem. ] The ambitiousQueen 
had left Egypt on Board a numerous and 
formidabie Fleet, to invade Italy as a ſecure 
and unavoidable Prey, This Prey, which 
was the Obje& of her Views, ſoon became 
the Object of her Dread; in Diſorder ſhe 
quits her Courſe for Italy, and crowds all 
the Sails poſſible, and x all ber Oars to 
make good her Retreat into Egypt. What 
a Reverſe of Fortune is here ! 

20. AEmonie.] This is by ſome inter- 
preted of Thrace, ſo called from Mount 
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112 Q. HoxaTit Ode XXXVII. 


Fatale monſtrum : quæ generoſiùs 
Perire quærens, nec muliebriter 
Expavit enſem, nec latentes 
. Claſle cita reparavit oras. 
Auſa & jacentem viſere regiam 25 
Vultu ſereno, fortis & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 
Corpore combiberet venenum, 
Deliberata morte ferocior : ; 
Szvis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens 30 
Privata deduci ſuperbo | | 
Non humilis mulier triumpho, 


ORD O. 


valis) ut daret futale monſirum catenis: quæ | tes, ut combiberet atrum wenenum c 
grærens generofius perire, nec muliebriter ex- | feroctor morte deliberat ; invidens deduci i- 
| pavit enſem, nec reparavit latentes oras citd | umpho ſuperbo ut privata in Liburnis ſevit; 
claſſe, Et auſa ſereno vultu wiſere regiam ja- | non humilis ſcilicet mulier. 

ceicem, et fortis erat traftare aſperas ſerpen- t 


E. 


 Hemus, But it ſeems rather to be a Region I vius's Hands. For that reaſon ſhe alway 
of Theſſaly, bordering upon Macedonia, and | wore a Dagger, with which ſhe was going 
ſo called from one of the Sons of Deucalion, j to ſtab herſelf, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw Proculzizg 
named Ann. coming up to her. But Proculcius ſoon ſtopt 
23. Expavit enſem.] Cleopatra, of all | ber Intention, by ſnatching it out of her 
Things, dreaded mioſt the falling into Og» 0 + 
. 2 0 5 


>» wy 
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She, in the mean Time, deſiring nothing more than to die glori- 
ouſly, was not, like other Women, at all terrified at the Point of 
a Spear, nor attempted with her Fleet to make all the Sail ſhe could 
for a Country unknown to the Enemy: on the contrary, becoming 
more haughty after ſhe was fully reſoly'd to die, ſhe had the Courage 
to behold with a ſerene Countenance her Palace all in Aſhes, and 
to take hifling Snakes into her Hands, and make them pour all their 
Poiſon into her Veins, diſdaining to be carried in Augyſtus's Fleet 
az an ordinary Captive, to be an Ornament to his Triumph, + ſhe, 
whoſe Greatneſs of Soul was equal to her Birth. 


I. 


25 


3 
＋ Being not @ mean Woman; 


NO TE S. 


25. Aſperat.] This Word here bears the | under the Government of thirteen of the 
fame Meaning with aſperatas, exacerbates, | Family of the Lagidæ. 
i. e. exaſperated z which gives us a beautiful 30. Liburnis.] A Sort of Veſſel of 
Idea, and in every reſpe correſponds to the | great Uſe to Auguſius in the Sea - fight at 
Hiſtory. Cleopatra unable to execute the | AFizm, built by Liburni, a People of 
Defign of Murder ing herſelf by her Dagger, /lyricom. They wert very light, eaſily ma- 
got a Snake to bite her in the Arm, and to | naged, and remarkable for their Celerity. 
make the Wound more incurable, ſhe exaſ- | 32. Non buynilis mulier.] Our Author 
perates the noxious Animal with a golden | probably ufed this Term in Imitation of that 
Spindle, as Plutarch tells us. Aſpidem per- Converſation that paſſed between this Prin- 
bibent, aureo fuſo ipſam e & flimu- | ceſs and Auguſtus, who addreſſed Cleopatra 
lantis adripuiſſe Cleopatre bracbium, This | with no other Compliment than Mujier, 
died one of the moſt beautiful and ambitious Woman. Woman, ſays Auguſtus to her, 
Princeſſes in the Univerſe, at the Age of |take Courage, you have nothing to fear. 
thirty eight Years, of which ſhe reigned | Bono anime e, as Dian has it in bis 518 
ſeventeen, With her fell the Egyptian Mo- Book, 
carchy, after it had ſubſiſted 2984 Years | 
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3th Q Hoxariz Ode XXXVlIi, . 


O DE XXXVIII. 


ere is nothing remarkable in this Ode, either for its Subject or Combs. 
ſition. It is more like an extemporary Roundle than an Ode. Hyy. 


ever, a great Connoiſſeur will diſcover himſelf in his meaneſt Per- 
formances. For here are too found an eaſy and natural Eapreſſion, a £ 
ſmooth Verſe and fine Cadency, with a little Air of Gayety, with 5 
which the Ode agreeably concludes. It appears, Horace had a mi ti 

fs te 


AD PUuUuEtRUM. 


P Er$1cos, odi, puer, apparatus: ' | 

- Diſplicent nexæ philyra coronz : P 

Mitte ſectari, roſa quo locorum "3M 

Sera moretur, | 6 of 

Simplici myrto nihil allabores _ 5 will 

Sedulus curo : neque te miniftrum - | * 

Dedecet myrtus, neque me ſub ara | both 
Vite bibentem. 

Puer, edi Perſices apparatus: eorone nexe | allabores nibil fimplici myris : wegue vere wodie 
Pbilyrã diſplicent mihi: itte ſefari, quo | myrtus dedecet te miniſirum, neque me biben- es, 
lecerum ſcra roſa moretur. Sedulus cure, ut tem ſub arcta vite. * 

| to finc 
: N O X E S, 11 A 

T. Ban.) The Perfians were 4 Peo- | which, you need but read the two firi ws 
ple remarkable for the Magnificence and | Chapters of Efther, and the firſt Alctoiad ford & 
Luxury they ſhewed in their Entertainments, | of Plato, where Socrates tells Alciviode; Roſes 
Dreſs, Cc. To form a true Judgment of | that if he'll obſerve the Riches of the '. Bos 

is Jony parum 
tiffet a 
ſent, 


QUINT! 
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ODE XXXVII. 
2 in have a Carouſal with ſome of his Friends. His Footman concluded 


er- with himſelf to make great Preparations. But his Maſter, like a true 

„ 4 Son of Epicurus, tells him, that the ſimpleſt and cheapeſt Pleaſures 

vith were thoſe that would reliſh with him mot. This happened during Au- 

1rd tumn, vr about the Beginning of Winter, in what Year is uncer- 
fs tain, ; 


To his Boy. 


OMP and Perſian Magnificence are my Averſion ; Garlands 
- adorned with too much Art, and platted with the Bark of Trees, 
gie me no Pleaſure. Never trouble yourſelf, Boy, to ſeek for Roſes 
of the later Seaſon ; a Garland of Myrtle without any Ornaments, 
will fit my Head, While you ſerve me with my Glaſs, in an Ar- 
bour made of Vines, the ſimple plain' Myrtle will equally become 
both you and me, 8 


| N Oo TES. 

fart, the Magnificence of their Habits, their | © thought that they had fared ſumptuouſly, 
prodigious Expence in Perfumes and Eſſen- “ unleſs the Seatons had been inverted by 
ces, the great Number of their Slaves, and 4“ their Luxury, unleſs Roſes had graced 


rere 
biben· 


to find himſelf ſo inconſiderable. | 6 ter.” 
2. Philyra.] Is the inner Bark of Trees | The Romans gave the Name of tardus $0 
6-9 wh.ch they platted in Garlands. all thoſe Vegetables that were late, 
4 "ow 3. Roſa ſera. J. Your nice People were | 7. Sub arti4 wite.] The. Scene deſtin'd 
4 15 ford of nothing ſo much as they were of for the Party of Pleaſure, was a Vine-Ar- 
Ranges Roſes, when their Seaſon was over. As [bour in Horace's Garden, which was. ſuf. 
1 Pacat, informs us: Delicati illi ac fluentes, | ficiently thick to keep off the Sun- Beams 
Jon parum ſe lautos putabant, niſi luxuria ver- from the Company it contained; this is th 
tiffet annum, niſi bybern poculis roſe inna- Meaning of the Word arch. 
ent. Nice and affluent Men never | 
NT 


C45 


Extravagancy in every Thing, he'll beaſham'd “ their Bowls in the very Middle of Win- 
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ö ODE I. 


Eaius Aſinius Pollio, aſter he had held very conſiderable Places under Cz. 
far, was ane of the firſt Rank of the Court of Auguſtus. He con- 
manded Armies, 3 the Dalmati, triumphed, and was Conſul, 
But he was not leſs efleemed for. his fine Genius and his Works, than 
for his Valour and Conduct. He wrote againſt Cicero and Salluſt, 
and was the firfl that diſcovered the Paduan in the Stile of Titus Li- 
vius. His chief Works were ſome Tragedies, and the Hiſtory of the 
Ciuil Wars. 


Virgil means theſe Tragedies in his third Eclogue, 
Pollio & ipſe facit nova carmina. 


4e Pollio him 7757 makes admirable Verſes.” And Horace in Satire 
ſexteenth of Book firſt, 


—  -- Pollo Run 
Facta canit pede ter percuſlo. 


6 Pollio, in lambicks, ſings of the Actions of Kings.” His Hiftt- 
ry of the Civil Wars is particularly taken Notice of in this Ode; and 
it was from this Hiſtory that Sueton took that Expreſſion of Czlar, 
zho viewing the great Number of Romans that were killed at tht 
Battle of > comer; * wars | | 

Hoc voluerunt. Tantis rebus geſtis, C. Cæſar condemnatus eſ- 
ſem, niſi ab exercitu auxilium petiiſſem. 

& This they would have. After ſo many brave Actions, 1 Cxſar 


t had been condemned, had not I demanded Succours from the Troeps ! 


<< commanded.” 


Thert 


BOOK II. 


ODE I. 
Dere can be nothing more grand than the Praiſes Horace gives here to 
that Hiftory ; yet I dare affirm, that theſe Praiſes are not the real Subject 
ef this Ode. Horace has another Deſign, which Interpreters have not per- 
crved, There are ſome who believe he thought of nothing but to ſal- 
licit Pollio to quit Tragedy, and appiy himſelf entirely to the Hiſtory he 
had begun; and others pretend, that he preſſes him to quit both Tragedy 
and Hiftory ; but they all miſtake his Deſign: Wherefore, to give a good 
deal of Light to this Ode, and to diſcover all its Fineſſe, it is neceſſary to 
fix the Time of its being compoſed to be under the Conſulate of Pollio; that 
is, in the Year of Rome 713, and about two Years after the Battle of 
Philippi. This being granted, we need only repreſent the State in 
which Horace then found himſelf. | 
He came from carrying Arms againſt Auguſtus in Brutus's Army; he had, 
with great Difficulty, obtained his Pardon, thro the Favour of Mæce- 
nas; and he experien'd every Day what a hurd Thing it was to get 
into the good Graces of a Prince, after a Fault of this Nature. Befldes, 
be had a great many Friends in the ſame State with himſelf. Pollio's 
Hiſtory could not but renew ſeveral Things that mig:t prove very pre- 
Judicial bath to him and his Friends, eſpecially in its firſt Paris. To 
prevent this Misfortune, he earneſtly defires Pollio to interrupt, for ſome 


Time, the Courſe of his Hiſtory : But he does it in ſuch a Manner, that 


the Pollio ſhould continue it, he had nothing to fear, in praiſing this 
Hiſtory, in lamenting the Civil Mars, and in throwing the Cauſe of all 
theſe deplorable Events on Circumſtances in which neither he nor his 
Friends were in the leaſt concerned, and upon Times that could not be im- 
puted to them. 

It may be alſo, that Horace was not ſo much afraid for himſelf, or tis 


riends, 
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Q. HoRATTI 


Friends, as for Pollio. In the Conjuncture they were in, the History of 


Ode J. 


the Civil Mars was à Wark very delicate; and it would be very difficult 


Ap As INIU POLLIONEM, 


M OTUM ex Metello conſule civicum, 
Bellique cauſas, & vitia, & modos, 
Ludumque Fortunæ, graveſque 
Principum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus, 5 
Periculoſæ plenum opus aleæ, 
Tractas, & incedis per ignes ; 


Suppoſitos cineri doloſo. 


Paulùm ſeveræ Muſa tragœdiæ 


Deſit theatris: mox, ubi publicas 


Res ordinaris, grande munus 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 
Inſigne mceſtis præſidium reis, 


Et conſulenti Pollio curiæ: 


Cui laurus æternos honores 15 
Dalmatico peperit triumpho. 


O R 


O Pollio trafas motum ci vicum ex Metello 
Conſule, cauſaſque belli, & vitia, & modes, 
ludumgue Fortune, graveſgue amicitias Prin - 
cipum Reipublice, & arma una cruoribus 
nondum expiatis, opus plenum periculoſæ alee ; 


et incedis per ignes ſuppoſitos dolgſo ciner i. 


am 
D O. 


O Pollio, igſigne præſidium maylis reis & 
conſulenti curiæ, cui laurus peperit eternit 
honores Dalmatico triumpho, Muſa ſevere 
Tragædiæ, ubi ordirdris reſpublicas, pawlum 
deſit theatris ; mox repetes grande munaiz Ce- 
cropio cothurno, 


NOT ES. 


7. Ex Metello conſule.] There were ſe- 
veral of this Name who had been Conſuls ; 
but it is generally allowed by Interpreters, 
that the Perſon Horace ſpeaks of here is 
Metellus Celer, who had L. Aframus in the 
Year of Rome 693, for his Collegue in his 
Conſulate, in which, Pollo ſays, the Civil 
Wars begun; becauſe this very Year, Ceſar, 
Craſſus, and Pompey, enter'd into a Confe- 
deracy that prov'd very fatal to the Romans. 
Florus has alſo followed Pollis in this, for 
he begins without Controverſy, the War be- 
twixt Ceſar and Pompey, under the Con- 
ſulate of Afranius and Metellus; the Paſſage 
is very remarkable, 

Cauſa tantæ calamitatis eadem que omnium, 
nimin falicitas. Si guidem Q. Merello, L. 
Afranio, conſulibus, quum Romana majeftas 
toto orbe pelleret, recentgſque wiftorias, Pon- 
ticos & Armeniet triumpbes in Pempeiani: 


theatris Roma cantaret; nimia Pompeii po- 
tentia apud ot:oſos, ut ſolet, cives movit in- 
vidiam. Metellus ob imminutum Crete tri- 
umphum; Cato adverſus potenres ſemper obli- 
guus, detrattare Pompeium, aftiſque ejus ob- 
Arepere. Hinc dolor tranſverſum egit; at 
præſidia dignitati paranda impulit, &c. ſic 
igitur Ceſare dignitatem comparare, Craſſo 


dugere, of x ompeio retinere cupientibus, omni- 


buſque pariter potentiæ cupidis, de inwadends | 


repablica facile convenit. 

© The Cauſe of ſo great a Calamity was 
the ſame as that of all others, too great 
© Proſperity ; for under the Conſulate of 
* Metellus and Afranius, when the Roman 
© Power prevailed over all the World, and 
* Rome ſung nothing m Pompey's Theatre, 
* but his new Victories and Triumphs in 
© Pontus and Armenia, the over-grown 


* Power of Pompey drew, as it is 234 5 
6 leaiouy 


for 


5 
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for pollio, conſidering how much be had been attached to Mark An- 
tony, to obſerve all the Precaution neceſſary not to offend Augultus, 


- 


To As IN IVS PoLL1o. 


OLLIO, whilſt you write the Hiſtory of our Civil War, which 
P broke out in the Conſulate of Metellus; while you ſhew the 
Cauſes of it, its Diſorders, its particular Circumſtances, and the 
various Turns of Fortune; while you diſcover to us the Secret of the 
ſatal Confederacy of our Chiefs, and ſet befare our Eyes Arms ſtained 
with Blood not yet expiated; you undertake a Work that may be of 
danzerous Conſequence, and tread on live Coals hid under decentul 
Aſhes. 

Iluſtrious Pollio, who art the ſole Refuge of the Diſtreſſed, the 
Oracle of the Senate in all their Doubts, and to whom the Laurel 
Crown brought immortal Honours in the Dalmatian Triumph, + for- 
bear a little bringing theſe bloody Tragedies upon the Stage; 
and after you have put the Affairs of the Public in order, return to 
this great Work, and reſume the Athenian Buſkin. 
| Upon 


j 


+ Let the Muſe of ſevere Tragedy be a little while from our Theatres, 
1 r | 


' Jealouſy of the idle Citizens upon him.] in the Campus Martius, of which D. Haf- 
Metellus and Cato began to vilify him, and | carn. gives us a particular Account in his 
© oppoſe his Deſigns ; the firſt, becauſe Pom- | fifth Book. 

* pey leſſen d his Triumph of Crete; the o- | 6. Aleæ.] The Luſus Alex among the 
© ther, by his natural Diſpoſition, which | Romans was much the ſame as our Game 
© inclined him always to oppoſe thoſe who | at Dice, in which Hazard and Chance pre- 
V aſſumed too much Power. Pompey being | vailed very much; whence any Thing dan- 
© troubled to the very Heart, minded no- gerous and hazardous came to be fignified by 
thing but to maintain his Power and | the Mew. | 

* Dignity, Se. Thus Ceſar defiring to ac- | 12. Cecropio.] Tragedy had been carried 
* quire a' new Power, Craſſus to augment | to its utmoſt Perfection at Athens, where 
* that which he had, and Pompey to retain | Sophocles, Euripides, and Æſcbylus flouriſh- 
* his, all of them * equally ambitious to | ed. And Cecrops having been the firſt King 
# govern, they eaſily agreed to make them- | of that City, they were thence frequently 
* ſelves Maſters of the Republick.” I called Cecropii, and Cecropidæ. 

3. Graveſque principum amicitias,] The 12. Cotburno. ] The Cotburnus is ſuppbſed 
Trumvirate that proved ſo fatal to the to have been a Lort of Poot, or Buſkin, 
Commonwealth, | worn uſually by the Actors in Tragedy, 

It was not their Enmity, ſays Cato, but] which made them appear above the orcinary 


Republic, whom they repreſented, were ſuppoſed to 
5. Nondum expigtis una cruoribus.] He have been. This was ſo peculiar to Tragedy, 
means the Ceremony of Expiation the Pon- that it was afterwards brought to ſignity not 
of made uſe of to purify the People when only that Species of Poetry, but alſo to cx- 
defil'd with the Blood of the r Fellow-Citi - | preis the Sublimity of Stile in any Compo- 
zen. The Ceremony was called Armilu/- , ſition, 
um, and the Sacrifice, Solitauriliga, And 16. Dalmatico.] Dalmatia is a Province of 
jo this End the People appear d all in Arms Sclavenis, beyond the Adriatick Sea. 
0 24. Preter 


their Friendſhip, that was ſo fatal to the | Size of Men, fuch as the old Heroes, 
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Et cuncta terrarum ſubacta, 


Afris, inulta ceſſerat impotens 
Tellure, victorum nepotes 


Non decoloravere cædes? 
Mecum Dionæo ſub antro 


Jam nunc perſtringis aures minaci mur- 
mure cernuum: jam litui flrepunt 22 
fulger armorum terret fugaces equos, wultuſ- | 
$/ equitum, | 

am wideor audire magnos duces ſordidos 
non indecoro, er cuncia terrarum ſub- 

acta, præter atrocem animum Catonis. 
Juno, et quiſquis Deorum eſt amicior Afris, 


men nepotes victorum inferias Fugurthe. 


24» Præter atrocem animum Catonis.] 
What a noble Character does Horace give of 
that great Patriot, whoſe inflexible Soul 


Q. HoRxAT II 


Jam nunc minaci murmure cornuum 
Perſtringis aures: jam litui ſtrepunt: 
Jam fulgor armorum fugaces 
Terret equos, equitumque vultus. 20 
Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro pulvere ſordidos, 


Ode l. 


Præter atrocem. animum Catonis. 
Juno, & Deorum quiſquis amicior | 25 


Rettulit inferias Jugurthæ. 
Quis non Latino ſanguine pinguior | 
Campus ſepulcris impia prcœlia 37 
Teſtatur, auditumque Medis 
Heſperiæ ſonitum ruinæ? 
Qui gurges, aut quæ flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? quod mare Dauniæ 


3 


Quz caret ora cruore noſtro ? 
Sed ne relictis, Muſa procax, jocis, 
Cez retractes munera neniz ; 


Quzre modos leviore plectro. | 
O R DO. 


Nurs pinguier Latino ſanguine, wa 
teflatur ex 75 impia prœlia, ſenitum- 
gue ruinæ Heſperia auditum Medis? 
ui gurges, aut gue flumina ignara (unt 
is belli Quod mare Dauniæ cades nn 
decloravere ? Que ora caret noftro cruore 
Sed muſa procax ne, reliftis jocis, retrafin 
munera Cee nania ;z mecum gquare 


impotent ceſſerat tellure inulta: rettulit ta- | Plectro leviore ſub antro Dionæo. 


NOTES. 


Ceſar could not ſubdue, after he had ſub- 
duced the whole World. 
25. June & Deorum,] We fee Hoi 


ODE 


ſeenda 

28, 
of Nu 
long 
Haris 
Becchy 
drougt 
the V. 


V. 
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While I read your Hiflory, I think I hear the alarming Sound of 
the Trumpet, with the ſhrill Noiſe of the Charion ; the Brightneſs 
of the Armour ſeems to frighten the Horſes, making them retire;' 
and ſtrikes their Riders with Terror and Confuſſon. I think I no 
hear our great Generals giving Orders, though covered with glori- 
ous Duſt, and ſee the World intirely ſubdued, fave the inflexible 
Soul of Cato. Surely Juno, and the Gods, who had the greateſt 
Regard for the Carthaginians, obliged to abandon a Country they 
were unable to protect, in Revenge offer the Children of the Con- 
querors as an Atonement to Jugurtha's Ghoſt. | 

s there any Land that is not fattened with Roman Blood, and 
which, by the Graves wherewith it is filled, does not bear the 
Marks of our deteſtable Commotions, and of the Fall of Italy, the 
Report whereof has alteady reached the Medes ? What Lake, what 
Rivers are dyed with the Blood ſpilt by our inteſtine Wars? What 
dea is not ſtained with the terrible Slaughter, and what Country is 
free of Roman Blood ? | | | 

But hold, raſh Muſe, don't quit your chearful Strains, to revive 
the mournful Songs of Simonides ; rather come with me into Ve- 
nus's Grotto, and pray the Godlleſi to inſpire you with Aits more ſoft 
and agreeable. | f | 


SK o0 T7 ES. 


till avoids touching the true Cauſes of the 
Civil Wars. He either ſays nothing of them, 
or ſubſtitutes what's foreign from them, 
Here tis Juno and the Gods, who were Pro- 
teftors of Carthage, revenge Jugurtba's 
Death, in offering to his Manes the De- 
ſcendants of thoſe who conquer'd him. 

28. Jagurtbæ.] Fugurtha had been King 
of Numidia in Africa, and maintained a 
long and bloody War againſt Metellus and 
Marius, He was at length betrayed by 
Becchus King of Mauritania; and being 
brought by Marins to Rome, ſerved to adorn 
the Victor's Triumphs. Afterwards, being 


| caſt into Priſon; he there died. 

32. Medit, See Book I. Ode 2. 

34. Dauni .] The Part is here put for 
the whole, Daunia for all 1taly, becauſe this 
Province furniſhed excellent Soldiers, He 
ſays elſewhere, Militaris Daunia. 

38. Cer nenie.] Simonides a Lyric Poet, 
born in Ce, an Iſland of the Ægean Sea, 
was the Inventor of a certain Kind of fu- 
neral Songs, called Nene, which is a He- 
brew Word, fignifying a funeral Song. 

39+ Dionæo.] Die was the Mother of 


| Vinus, yet Venus herſelf is often called by 
that Name. 7 
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Q. HORATII 


| Ode II. 


ODE II. 


Criſpus Salluſtius, the noble Perſon to tubom Horace addreſſes this fine 
. Oe, was the Son of a Roman Knight, and Grand. Nephew 10 Sal- 
luſt, the renowned. Author of the Roman Hiſtory, who adopted him, 

In Imitation of Macenas, he had no Ambition to be a Senator, nor 
did he aſpire at Honours, to which the Way lay open to him; yet be 
. ſurpaſſed in Credit and Authority a great Number of thoſe who had 

been Conſuls, or had been honoured with a Triumph. Quite differat 
„rom his Anceſtors, he lived in Pomp and Afiuence, ſo that by his Pro- 
Fuſian he approached very near to Luxury, He had a Spirit capable of 

Affairs of the greateſt Conſequence, and applied himſelf to them with 

fo much the greater Vigour, as he made a Shew of Sloth and Indolenc, 


After Mzcenas's Death, he became prime Mirlifler to Auguſtus, be- 


% 


my 


AD CRISPUNM SALLUSTIUM. 


N ULLvus argento color eſt, avaris 
Abditz terris inimice lamnæ 
Criſpe Salluſti, niſi temperato 


Splendeat uſu. 


Vivet extento Proculeius ævo, 5 
Notus in fratres animi paterni: 
Illum aget penna metuente ſolvi 


Fama ſuperſtes. 


Latius 


O R D O. 


O Criſpe Salluſti inimice lamnæ abdite 
Ferris awaris, nullus color eft argento, nifs 
Preculcius notus | 


Splendear uſa ſemperato. 


animi paterni in fratres, wivet extento avs; 


| fama ſuf erſtes aget illum penna metuente ſalu, 


0a S. 


t. Avarimabdite terris inimice.] Horace, 
by this Manner of expreſling himſelf, lets 
us perfectly into the Character of Sal luft. 
He was one of thoſe who fancied that Mines 
of Gold were diſcovered only to furniſh to 
their Luxury and Prodigality. For he was 
a Lover of Pomp and Magnificence, ſo far as 
even to border upon Profuſion. This is 
perfectly agreeable to what Tacitus the Hiſ- 
torian ſays of him in the third Book of his 


oO „% 


| Annals, Diverſus @ weterum inſtitute per | 


cultum et munditias, copiaque et affiueniis 
luxui propior. 

8. Proculeius.] A Roman K night diſtin- 
guiſhed for his Wit, his Generoſity, and 
above all, for his ſtrict Attachment to his 
Prince. He never left Augaſtus all the 
Time he carried on the War againſt Pon - 
fey and Antony, Though he was lo vey 
aſſiduous to make his Court, yet he natu- 
rally loved a quiet Life retired from the 


wa of Bulinelss Auguſius, who af 
$ 
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ing, before that, only ſecond in Favour to Mæcenas, and had fuch Con- 
fidence with tro Emperors, viz, Tiberius after Auguſtus, that they 
truſted him with their moſt ſecret Counſels. 

Salluſt was a fri? Epicurean, yet well knew how to mix Luxury with 
great Affairs, This Ode muſt have been therefore very agreeable to his 
Taſte , the Beauty of Expreſſion runs along with the Greatneſs of the 
Sentiments. But what is moſt obſervable, is, the grea Adarejs of 
Horace, that while he expoſes two Maxims of the Epicurean Phrlo/o- 
phy, he indirectly makes a Panegyric on Salluſt, who, ſetting Bounds 
to his Deſires, enjoyed with Honour the great Revenues his Grand 


Uncle had amaſſed for him. 


Some date this Ode in the Year of Rome 724, others in 728. 


To C. CRispus SALLUSTIUS. 


CALLUST, who haſt 


the greateſt Averſion to Gold 


hid in the inſatiable Mines of the Earth, the * whole 


Excellenc 
The Affection of a Father, 
his Brothers, will make his 


Fame ſhall bear it on never-failing Wings. 


of Riches conſiſts in the moderate Uſe of them. 


which 'Proculeius ſhewed to 
Name dear to Poſterity, and 
You will ſhew 

your 


® There is no Beauty in Silver, unleſs it ſhine by a maderate Uſe cf it, 


NOTE S. 


his Character exactly, gave him, on many 
Occaſions, Marks of his Confidence. He 
committed to him the Care of ſecuring the 
Perſon of Cleopatra, after he had taken 
Alexandria. He even caſt his Eyes upon 
him to make him his Son-in-law, before 
be thought of marrying his Daughter Ju- 
lia to young Marcellus. Antony knew that 
he was in ſo great Favour with Auguſtus 
that when on the Point of Death, he ad- 
viſed Cleopatra to apply to no other than 
Proeuleius to obtain her Pardon. He was, 
moreover, ſo great a Lover of learned Men, 
that he ſupported them with his Credit, ſo 
long as he encouraged them with his Li- 


berality; and Juvenal makes no Scruple, 


on this Account, to rank him with Mece- 
nas, Fabius, Cotta, and Lentulus, But 
what does him the greateſt Honour, is 
what Horace praiſes particularly ; that is, 
the tender Regard he ſhewed for his Bro- 


his Patrimony with them, to make up the 
Loſſes they ſuſtained during the Civil War; 
and likewiſe, in uſing all bis Intereſt,. 
though in vain, with Auguflus, for his Bro- 


{piracy againſt Auguftuss Pliny ſays, that 
© Oftawinus, after the Defeat of his Fleet 
«© by Pompey's Lieutenants, defired Pro- 
% culeius to put him to Death, rather than 


1 fall into the Hands of the Enemy. 


R 2 11. Ga* 


thers, Terentius and Licinius, in dividing 


ther Licinius, who had entered into a Con- 


Q. HorATir 


Latiùs regnes avidum domando 
Spiritum, quam ſi Libyam remotis 


124 Ode Il. 


Is 


Gadibus jungas, & uterque Pœnus 


Serviat uni. 


Creſcit indulgens ſibi dirus hydrops; 
Nec ſitim pellit, niſi cauſa morbi 


Fugerit venis, & aquoſus albo 


Corpore languor 


15 


Redditum Cyri ſolio Phraaten, 
Diſſidens plebi, numero beatorum 
imit virtus; populumque falſis 


Dedocet uti 


20 


Vocibus, regnum & diadema tutum 
Deferens uni, propriamque laurum, 
e ingentes occulo irretorto 


pectat acervos. 


an 


Dawande avidum ſpiritum regnes latius quam 
# jungas Libyam remotis Gadibus, et quam fi 
99 Pænus ſerviat tibi uni. 

Dirus bydrops ſibi indulgent creſeit, nec 
Pallit ftim niſi cauſa morbi fugerit venit, et 


miſt agueſus languor fugerit corpore albo. 


Virtus diſſident Hlebi, eximit numero beate un 
Pbraaten redaitum folio Cyri, populumgut 
dedacet uti falſis vocibus, deferens regnum, dt 
diadema tutum propriamgue laurum huic uni 
22 7% ſpear ingentes acervos irritim 
och. 


NOT © Se 


11. Gadibus.] Gades, now Cadiz, is 2 
Peninſula and City in the South of Spain, 
Hard by that narrow Sea, which was from 
thence called Fretum Gaditanum, now the 
Streights of Gibraltar. 
11. Utergue Paenus, Both that in Afri- 
ta, and. that in Spain, The Cartbaginiant 
were long in Poſſeſſion of a great Part of 
__ and had built a City on the South 


C 


13. Creſcit indulgens ſibi dirus bydros.] 
The Ancients always compared Ambition 
and Avarice to the Dropſy; for as there is 
nothing dryer than a Man in a Dropſy, ſo 
there is nothing poorer than a Covetous or 
an Ambitious Man, Water only irritates 
the Thirſt of the one, and Kiches and Ho- 
nours only ſharpen the inſatiable Appetite cf 
the other. There's a Paſſage in Bien very 
mach to this Purpoſe on the * of 

iches 


ODE 
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20 
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your Power greater in curbing your ambitious Spirit, than I if 50 


were Monarch from Libya to Cadiz, and brought both the Car- 


tages under your Subjection. Ambition, like that dreadful Diſtemper 
the Dropſy, increaſes the more it is indulged ; nor can you carry 
off the Thirſt, till you remove the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe from the 
Veins, and expel the watery Humour out of the tabid Body.. Vir- 
tue, that follows not the Sentiments of the Croud, ranks not 
Phraates among the Number of the Bleſſed, tho' he was reinſtated 
in the Throne of Cyrus. She teaches the Vulgar to give ſpecious 
Names to Things no more, and beſtows the Sceptre, the Diadem, 
and the Laurel Crown on him 72 who can, with an unconcerned 
Eye, look on immenſe Heaps of Gold. * 


f Fein'd Libya to remote Cadiz, 


N O TES. 


Riches and Poverty, If, Jr be, any | 19. Falfis wocibus.] By falſe Names the 
© one would deliver himſelf from Poverty | Stoicks meant ſuch as did not agree properly 
© and Indigence, or deliver ex, be] tothe Things they were made to expreſs ; 
' muſt not have Recourſe to Riches: As | as Beatus, Happy, which the Vulgar com- 
this would anſwer no better Purpoſe than | monly apply to the Rich, who are indeed 
© if one attempted to cure one in a Dropſy, | often the unhappieſt of Men. In Reality, 
* without firſt carrying off the Propſy itſelf, | nothing is more common with Men than 


by giving him a great Quantity of Water | this fallacious Language, by which they en- 


to drink, Which would only ſerve do in- 
© creaſe, and not leſſen his Swelling : Nor 
* would the Caſe of a Man inſatiably co- 
* vetous be at all different from his.“ - 

179, Pbraaten.] Phraates, the Son of 
Orodes, and King of the Parthi&a,. having 
ſain his Fathef, Brothers, and Son, he 


was driven from his Kingdom, and. after- | 


wards reſtored by the Aſſiſtance of the Scy- 


thians, 
19. Virtus.) Virtue teaches us to re- 


deavour to diſguiſe what is moſt invidious in 
a Character, as Tacitus very juſtly obſerves 
in his Life of Agricola, Fraudare, rapere, 
alu nominibus Imperium appellant. * To 
© defraud or carry off by Violence, they 
© cover with the ſpecious Name of Rule 
and Dominion,” + 

23. Oculs irretorto.] That is, now retor- 
quens oculos, for irretertus properly fignifies 
non retro flexus. Who beholds Riches with 
an Eye that betrays no Concern, no henker- 


concile our Paſſions with Reaſon, and * 


Pleaſures with Duty. 


ing to poſſeſs them. 


ODE 


126 


Dellius, to whom this moſt beautiful Ode is addreſſed, was a true Picture of 


Q. HoxATrI 
ODE III. 


Ode III. 


Iaconſtancy. After Cæſar's Death he changed Sides four Times in the 


. Space of twelve Years. 


Fir/t he took Part with Dolabella, thy 


with Caſſius, then with Antony, and at laſt went over to Cæſar; or 14. 
| ther, he never was but for 7 that is, for his own Intereſt. Th, 


Peace that ſucceeded the Civil I 


ing 


Ap Q. DzrlIuM. 


A QUAM memento rebus in arduis + 


Servare mentem; non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſolenti temperatam 
Ltitia, moriture Delli, 
Seu mceſtus omni tempore vixeris, 
Seu te in remoto gramine per dies 
Feſtos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni ; 


Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 


O Delli, memento - ſervare aquam mentem f pulus amant conſociare umbram boſpitalem ra- 
in arduis rebus ; non ſecus in bonis, mentem 
temperatam ab inſolenti lætitia: Delli in- 
quam moriture, ſeu bearis te reclinatum in re- 
moto gramine, per dies feſlos, interiore nota 
vini Falerni: quo ingem pinus albague po- 


I. /£Equam memento.) Virtue has Diffi- ; 
evltics to ſtruggle with in every Situation of | port us againſt Preſumption in the one, 
or Dejection in the other; or, in the 
Deſſes us, and therefore we may juſtly call I Poet's Words, to give us that no. 


Life. 


Umbram hoſpitalem conſociare amant 
Ramis, & obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo: 
Huc vina & unguenta & nimiùm breves 
Flores amcenz ferre jube roſæ, 


„ 


obliguo riĩvo. 


. 


Proſperity elevates, Adverſity de- 


ars, gave him an Opportunity of retriev- 
his Affairs, which could not but be in very great Diſorder by . 


many Changes, It was probably after all this that Horace adde 


this 


10 


Dum 


mit; et quo lympba fugax laborat trepidart 


Jube ferre buc vina, et unguenta, * 
flores nimium breves amang riſe ; dum mt 
4 


it the higheſt Perfection of Reaſon, to ſup· 
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this Ode to him; in which, he ſets before him the purſi Maxims of the 


bis Principles. 


Affairs, your Age, 


10 » Adverſe Aﬀpairs, 


o Mind here recommended. Nor in- 
deed, is any Thing mcre likely to maintain 
this equal Balance in our Minds, than the 
Conſideration of Death, which will one 
Day put an End to all thoſe Viciſſitudes of 
fortune. This Reflection furniſhes Motives 
to Patience in the ſevere ſt Shocks of Life, 
and teaches Mcderaticn in the Uſe of Proſ- 
perity, It is with great Judgment there fore 
that Horace, when he recommends this Equa - 
lity of Mind to Dellius, adds as a Motive 
to it the Conſideration of Death. AZquam 
memento ſervare mentem, moriture Delii. 

I, Rebus in arduis.] Horace here oppo- 
ſes arduis to boni. Arduum properly figni- 
bes a Place of difficult Acceſs becauſe of its 


+ Net ctberwiſe is proſperous Affair, 1 White, 


eight , and hence has been employed to de- | 


Epicurean Philo/ophy. The Soul and Body, in Epicurus's Opinion, were 
two Parts compoſed of the ſame Mitter, which ought to contribute to the 
Happineſs of Man, by the Agreement and Union of their Pleaſures. The 
Pret, after having propoſed to Dellius 10 keep his Soul in Tranquility, 
by keeping his Paſſions under, allows him to indulge his Senſe with vir- 
tucus Diverſions. Thus is all that an Epicurean can do, according to 


To Q. DEzLLIVS. 


R EMEMBER, Dellius, in * Any oe to maintain a 
ſedate Mind; and in + Proſperity a 

ceſs of Joy: for you muſt die, Sir, whether you lead a melancholy 
Life, or regale yourſelf on Feſtival Days with a Glaſs of the beſt, Fa- 
kmian Wine, laid at your Eaſe on the verdant Bank, where the 
lately Pine and Þ tall Poplar ſeem'to take Pleaſure in forming a hoſ- 
pitable Shade by interweaving their Branches, and where a purling 
Stream haſtens its Courſe along- a-winding Channel, 
and your Health allow, 
Wines, Odours, and the blooming Roſe's ſhort-lived Flowers 
| ta. 


oderation of all Ex- 


While your 
hither order 


KO TN 


note any Thing croſs, difficult, or hard to be 
borne, 

8. Interiore natd Falerni.] That is, old 
Wire; for as the Romans uſed to mark e- 
very Vintage on their Caſks when they put 
them into their Vaults, the oldeſt muſt be 
furtheſt in the Vault, or it may be inter- 
preted Wine reſerved, or ſet apart for its 
Goodneſs. 

9. Albaque populus.] The Leaf of the 
Poplar Tree is of a deep Green above, and 
White below, which made Virgil call it 
Bicolor. The Reaſon of which, ſay the 
Poets, is, that when Hercules deſcended to 
Hell crown'd with Poplar, the Smoke black - 
en'd the Leaves on one Side, and his Sweat 
wither's the other, 
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128 Q. Hor arti 


Dum res, & ætas, & ſororum T to 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. w 
Cedes coemtis ſaltibus, & domo, C 
Villaque, flavus quam Tiberis lavit : th 
 Cedes; & exſtructis in altum an 
Divitiis potietur heres. 20 ch 
Diveſne priſco natus ab Inacho, it 
Nil intereſt, an pauper, & infimã ri 
De gente ſub dio moreris, | M 
ictima nil miſerantis Orci. in 
Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 25 


Verſatur urna ſerius ociùs 
Sors exitura, & nos in æternum 


Exſilium impoſitura cymbz. 
1 
O RD O. ö tha 
Lif, 
er Etat, et atra fila trium ſororum patiuntur. | ris ſub dio, victima futurus Orci nil miſe. 
Cedes ſaltibus — 1s 2 ä — rantis, Nos omnes cogimur eodem ; urna fe 80 
guam flavus Tiberis lavit; cedes, et bares | nium werſatur, ſerius ocius ſors exitura, & hap 
jetur divitiis tuis extruis in altum. impoſitura eſt nos cymbet in exilium ater- unf 
Nil interest diveſne fis, natus ab priſco | num. Sen 
Inacho, an pauper, et de infima gente more- 2 
| ſeri 
0 TR. | Wt 
15. Trium Sororum.] The Parce, or | Thread, the other lengthened it out, and = 
Three Sifters, Clotho, Lachefis, and Atropos, | the third cut it; by which Life was brought "Wy 
were ſuppoſeq, by the Ancients, to preſide | to a Period, | 
over the Life of Man, The one held the 
4 
J. 


ODE 


III. 


15 


20 


25 


t, and 


ought 


dock I: HoRnAe O DES. 29 
to be brought; for you ſhall one Day leave your beautiful Groves 
which coſt you ſo dear, your fine Houſe in Rome, and your ſweet 
Country-ſeat * on the Brink of the pleaſant Tiber: you ſhall leave 
them, Sir, and your gaping -Heir ſhall enjoy the Riches you have 
amaſſed, Whether rich, and come of the ancient Family of Ina- 
chus; or poor, and born ſo very mean, that you lie + in the Fields, 
it matters not; you Hall fall a Sacrifice to Pluto. We are all hur- 
ried to the ſame Place; and out of the Urn which is in continual 
Motion, ſhall come, ſooner or later, the fatal Lot that will force us 
into the Bark which wafts us over to our eternal Abode. | 


- wo 7 
n var merge: er . 
* hich the yellow Tiber fuaſhes, + Under the aßen Air, 
1 N O r. E : a 0 42 


alm a 

16. Fla atra.] The Ancients feigned, 21, Inacho.] Inachus was King of the A.- 
that the Siſters in forming the Thread of | gives in Greece, He Aouriſhed about the 
Life, made Uſe of two Kinds of Wool, the Time of Abrabam and Iſaac, and is the 
ge White, the other Black; employing the;] firſt mentioned in the Greek Hiſtory, who 
to draw out the Thread of a long and | founded a Kingdom at Argos in Pelepon- 
happy Life, and the other for one ſhort and | eus. 14035 e f 
But 1 thinks Gl = | - x5: Osmium _ urn.] — —— I 
timent of Horace ma tter explain uſtom among the Ancients to decide At- 
by ſuppoſing a — of Wool lin the | fairs of the greateſt Importance by Lot; they 
ſame Thread, the White denoting the proſs | feigned alſo that the Names of all Mep were 
fervus Part of Life, the Black the unhappy. | wrote on Billets, and thrown into an Urn that 
While, ſays the Poet, the Siſters diſpenſe the | was continually in Motion, and that thoſe 
white Thread, and our Days are not embit- | whoſe Names were, draun out of it firſt} 

tered with Misfortune and the Infirmitige of | dicd firſt. 


od Age, 
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Q. HorarTit Ode IV. 


ODE IV. 

This Ode, which Horace wrote in the l Year of his Age, is full 
of Gallantry, and very well pur fue Poet with an Air of Irony 
and Pleaſantry encourages Phoceus in his Paſſion for his Slave, thi 
the Romans efteemed it ſuch a ſcandalous Thing for a Man to fall in 


AD XanTHiam ProceEuM, _. 


N E fit ancillæ tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu : priùs inſolentem 
Serva Brifeis niveo colore _— 
Movit Achillem. | 
Movit Ajacem Telamone natum | 
Forma captive dominum Tecmeſſe : 
Arſit Atrides medio in triumpha 
Virgine rapt3 ; 245 
Barbarz poſtquam cecidere turmæ 
Theſſalo victore, & ademtus Hector 
Tradidit feſſis leviora tolli 
Pergama Graiis. 
Neſcias an te generum beati | 
Phyllidis flavæ decorent parentes : 


Regi- 


Gans... 
O Xanthia Phoceu, amor ancille ne fit  gine rapta 3 poftquam barbares turme ce- 


gibi pudori: ſerva Briſeis niveo colore prius | dere victore Theſſalo, et poſtquam Hettvr 


movit inſolentem Acbillem. Forma Tecmeſſe | adempus tradidit Pergama leviora tolli feſfi 
eaptivae movit ſuum dominum Ajacem natum | Gratis. Neſcias an beati parentes flave 


Telamone : Atrides in medio triumpho arſit vir- | Phyllidis decorent te generum. Certe * 


N OT ES. 


. 3+ Briſeis.] Hippedamia, ſo called from [her 'Eye-brows join'd, her Eyes bright, 
her Father Friſeo. Upon the taking the and her Body well proportioned, She was 
City Lyrneſſus, ſhe came into the Hands cf |gentle, affable, modeſt, unaffected and 
Achilles, as his Share of the Spoils. Aga- | pious, 

memnon afterwards taking her from him by | 6. Tecmeſſ#.] Tecmeſſa was the Daughter 
Force, gave Riſe to ſuch a Diſſention be- | of Teuthrantes King of Phrygia. Ajar 
tween them, as retarded the Fate of Troy a | having entered that Country, flew the King 
long Time. Dares Phrygius ſays, Briſcis [in fingle Combat; and afterwards taking 
was beautiful, tall, and of a fair Com- their chief City, among other Captives, this 


| plexion, her Hair was yellow and delicate, x: ecmeſſa fell into his Hands; ſhe was * 
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bye with his Servant, that ſuch as did, had the Name of Ancillarioli 


$4 

' 
"1 
WY 
ö 
"i 
* | 


ull - 
Ny given them by Way of Contempt. 
, f F N 
a Ancillariolum tua te vocat uxor, et ipſa 
ba Lecticariola eſt: eſtis, Alauda, pares. Mart. 1 
To XANTHTAS PHOCEUS. 1 
BED 8 H not, Phoceus, to own the Love you have for your 49 
Slave. The haughty Achilles was moved before you, with 10 
his moſt beautiful Slave Briſeis. Stern Ajax, the Son of Telamon, "i 
was taken with the great Beauty of his lovely Captive Tecmeſſa; 1 N 
and Agamemnon himſelf, in the Midſt of his Triumph, could not 1 
help being inflamed with the irreſiſtible Charms of a fair Priſoner, 1. 
after the Phrygian Troops were cut to Pieces by the Theſſalians, % 
| and the * Death of Hector had made TOY an eaſy Prey to the 4 
weary Greeks, How do you know, Sir, but. that the Parents ic 
of your lovely Phillis are Perſons of ſuch Quality, that it Wm. 
would be to your + Honour to be called their Son? She is cer- $4 
tainly = 
Hector carried off, + They would honour their Son. in-law, | f s 
egi- 1 r | 
el to him by the other Greeks, becauſe of notes barely in the Midſt of Victory and 
the Valour he ſhewed in this Enterpriſe. \Conquett. 
* 7. Arſit Atrides.) Agamemnon, the | 8. Virgihes raptæ.] Agamemnon, who 
leclo- Grandſon of Atreus. Horace here greatly | was General of the Greeks in their Expedi- 
72 improves upon the two preceding Examples, | tion againſt Trey, on the taking of the City, 
fave both by the Quality of the Prince whom he | in the Midſt of the Victory, was ſeized with 
genus repreſents in Love, the Degree of Paſſion.] Love for Caſſandra, the Daughter of Priam, 
eſt and the Circumſtance of Time, By the | and demanded her as his Part of the Booty: 
Quality I fay of the Perſon ; for Aga- | yet ſhe was forcibly laid hold on by Ajax 
memnon was Captain-General cvcr all | Oileus, and raviſhed in the very Temple of 
; the other Princes: By the Degree of | Minerva. Caſſandra, ſays Dares Phrygius, 
right, Paſſion; arfit, he burnt ; whereas of the o- | was of a middle Stature, her Mouth little 
e was thers he ſays only movit, they moved, af- and round, her Complection ruddy, and her 
d and tefted : And laftly, by the Circumſtance of | Eyes ſparkling, 
Time, medio, in triumpbo; when Glory alone o. Theſſalo victore.] Although Paris 
Achter ought to have taken Pefſeſſion of his Soul : | had ſlain Achilles before 7. roy was taken, yet 
Ajax where it is to be obſerved, that the Tri- | he is deſervedly accounted the Conqueror of 
King umph here ſpoken of, is not of the Nature [it, Fate decreeing that it ſhould never fall 
* of that afterwards in uſe at Rome, but de- vole ſs he were preſcat, : 
, thi S 2 » Regiuns . 
ffign- 15 | 
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Regium cert? genus, & Penates 
Meret iniquos. 
Crede non illam tibi de ſceleſta 
Plebe delectam; neque ſic fidelem, 
Sic lucro averſam, potuiſſe naſci 
Matre — 3 758 | 
Brachia, & vultum, tereteſque ſuras 
Integer laudo ; fuge ſuſpicari, | 
Cujus aQavum trepidavit ætas 
Claudere luſtrum, | 


© * D ©. 
eft ei regiums et meret iniquos Penates. | Ego integer laude illius brachia, & ul. 
Crede illam non eſſe delectam tibi de ſceleſia | tum, ſuraſgue terttes. Fuge ſaſpicari me, 


plebe; neque fie fidelem, fic averſam lucro, | cujus ætas trepidavit claudere octavum la- 
eule najei pudenda matre. n AHrum. . | 
NOTE 8. 


15. Regium cert? genus.) We are not here ates is founded upon the Romans having ſub- 
to apply the Verb mæret to both Parts of | dued many Realms and Kingdoms; wheice 
the Sentence, as if Horace had ſaid Phyllis] it was not impoiſible that Daughters or near 
Meret regium genus; for regium genus is here} Relations of Kings, might have been Slayes 
a Nominative, What Horace here infnu- at Rome without letting it be known, 

. , « . Za — . . . . . 17. Da 


. 0b 


vul- 
me, 
8 (us 


ſubs 
hence 
near 
laves 


. Be 
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$ al + Blood, and in her Adverſity complains only of her | 
d Be perſuaded, at leaf, the is not of the Dregs of | 
” People; nor that one ſo virtuous, and diſintereſted * 2 2 | 
bb her Birth to a Proſtitute. And, tho, my Friend, : — her F 
wy Arms, her blooming Face, and well-made Legs, tis without ; 


y ſiniſter Peſign; you have no Reaſon to be jealous of your 
Friend Herace, who is now forty Years of Age. 


} Extra&, 


XOTES. 
17. De ſceleſia plebe.] Sceleflg, the per- | diſſentione ſuſcepi popu cauſam, ſa 5 | 


| ; as he ſays in the 35th | Nor did I on this Occa a fide with the 
— of — ago nfdues, and 4, — Multitude, but von the — angel gh 
Lei in Imitation ofthe Greats Hoquently [the fd of witch... the Genin made 6m 

ns, i itati e Greeks, frequen 0 
het al * Thos . robr Eſtimate of the Number, mo go 
prebatum potius quam multis fore. © 1 had | the Romans, and then Ne a __ 
© rather be approved by the Worthy and | Sacrifice, which was call'd Laſtrum c — 
Honeſt, than the Many.“ And Cicero in his | whence the Word came to denote 
fourth Book de Republica; Negue in bac | Space, 
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ODE x. 
M now neither when, tor for whom this Ode was compoſed ; it is nl 


— 


bee ir was wrote before the 22 Ode of the fia, Bock. Lalage l. © 
in repreſented much younger in this than iu that; however, 1 conjefture 7 | 
that this was addreſſed to the ſame Ariſtius Fuſcus that the 224 of the fi Wl 
Book was, who was very much taken with the Beauty of Lalage, and in- C5 
At clined 122 
N OND UM ſubacta ferre jugum valet Y 0 
>. ** [Cervice, nondum munia comparis be 
E nec tauri ruentis dus 8 
venerem tolerare pondus: s ing he 
Circa virentes eſt animus tuæ | ; young 
Campos juvencæ, nunc fluviis gravem Grape 
Solantis æſtum, nunc in udo | turn t. 

| Ludere cum vitulis ſalicto long, 
Prægeſtientis. tolle cupidinem vil 
Immitis uvæ: jam tibi lividos 10 charmi 

Diſtinguet Autumnus racemos 
8 Purpureo varius colore. 
Jam te ſequetur: currit enim ferox 

Etas; & illi, quos tibi demſerit, ; 
Apponet annos. jam proterva b5 3 
Fronte petet Lalage maritum: | — 
Diledda Virgo m 

; atrba, 

innitis 
rd Ae 
uvenca tua nondum valet ferre jugum ſub- | ſalicko. Tolle cupidinem immitis uur: jan Kerbe at 
and cervice ; nondum valet e es rr autumnus diſtinguet tibi racemes l;widet * Young 
gomparis, nec tolerare pondus tauri ruentis in | purpureo colore. ' to En 
venerem. am Lalage te ſeguetur : @tas enim fer * Anceſt 
Animus juvencæ tuæ eſt circa virentes cam- | currit, et apponet illi annos quos demſerit tibi: Ears « 
Pos, nunc ſolantis gravem æſtum fluviis, | jam Lalage petet maritum proterva front; * unchaf 
| nunc pregeſiientis ludere cum witulis in ude | . | Lalage 2 1 1 
| in 
Beauty a 
NOTES. ſuppoſe 2 
bis Cour 
Street where was an Altar dedicated to Jun, Maturity 


1. Ferre 27 This is a Metaphor ta- 
ken from a Heifer, that has never yet ſub- who preſided over Marriage, cui vincla ju- 
mitted to the Yoke, Hence jugare among | galia cure, was called vicus jugarius. 
the Latins fignifies to marry, and conjuges 10. Immitis uve.] Horace here makes uſe 
denotes the married Pair; Vir being under- | of another Metaphor, and compares a Girl 
food to the Huſband, and Uzor to the Wife, | not yet of Age to marry, to an unrpe 
For Conjux by itſelf properly ſignifies no more | Grape. Plutarch makes uſe of the fame 
than coupled together, Hence at Rome, the | Com- 


5 
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dined to marry her; but ſhe being tos young for Marriage, rremw d his 
Hddreſſes very coldly, of which Ariſtius was contenually complaining. 


Horace, upon this, writes to him to comfort him, and quiet bis Impa- 
tice, and tells him, a few more Years. will make ber more ſenſible of 


Cupid's Arrows, 


yOUR Heifer is not yet either ſtrong or tractable enough to 


bear the Voke; unfit yet for 


a Mate, and too weak 


* * 


lat b wool tor x VRe- 
rous Steer, Her ſole Delight is in the flowery Meads, either quench- 


ing her violent Thirſt in the coal Stream, or e 
0 


young Heifers among the green 


Grape not yet ripe. 


tun thoſe Cluſters ruddy that are naw-/ 


Compariſon in his Precepts relating to Mar- 
tage; and from this Figure have ſeveral very 
cmmon Forms of Speech been drawn, as, 
Virgo matura, tempeſtiva, immatura, cruda, 
aerba, For acerba is of like Import with 
inmitis, atrox, Varro; Virgo de convivio 
ablucatur, ideo quod majores noftri wirginis 
aerbe aures Veneris vocabulis imbui noluerunt. 
' Young Virgins ought not to be admitted 
"to Entertainments and Treats, for eur 
' Anceſtors were very careſul to guard the 
' Ears of unripe Girls from the Poiſon of 


* unchaſte Converſation.” 

14. Et illi quos demſerit, . an- 
#1.] In order to comprehend perfectly the 
Beauty and Deheacy ot this Paſſage, let us 
luppoſe a Man who has already half finiſh'd 
dis Courſe, and a Girl not yet arrived at 


Maturity, The Life of one is upon the 


+ Demand a Huſband, 
NOT x6 


about with 
Willows. Forbear 


| orbear longing for a 
e Autumn, pleaſant for its Variety; wilt pg 


green. Lalage will, cie 


long, follow you; for impatient Time flies. ſwiftly ent whe 
vill add thoſe Years Fer it, takes from you, "They 2 
caming Lalage pertly + challenge your Addreſſes; th 725 


Decline, and the other ripening towards 
Perfection. Hence their Vears are far from 
proceeding in the ſame Tenor, for they re- 
trench from the Life of the one, and add to 
that of the other. That is, the Vears of 
the one proceed in the Way of Diminution 
or Subtraction, of the other by Addition. 
Thus if we ſtate the Age of Man at ſixty, 
when he comes to be thirty, one Vear more 
leaves him only 29 Vears of Life remaining; 
and if we add that to a Girl of ten, ſhe will 
now become eleven, which is approaching a 
Year nearer to the Perfection of Age. This 
Manner of computing was familiar to the 
Romans, as might eaſily be prov d. Tis up- 
on this very Foundation that Horace ſays in 
his Art of Poetry, ; 

| Multi ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum 

Multa recedente adimunt 


18. Albs 


$36 Q HoraTii Ode . 


Dilecta, quantùm non Pholoe fugax, 
Non Chloris ; albo fic humero nitens, 
Ut pura nocturno xenidet N 
Luna mari, Cnidiuſve Gyges: 20 
Quem fi puellarum inſereres choroz | 
Mire ſagaces falleret hoſpites 
Diſcrimen obſcurum; ſolutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. | 


O RD O. 


Lalage tantum dilecta, quantum non fugax | Cyxes; quem ft infereres choro n, di. 
Pholoe, non Chloris fic — albo — — —— Yor falleret ſagaces boſin 
pure Luna renidet nocturno mari, Cuidiuſve \ ſolutis crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 
| NOTES 

of Galantry in Rome dreſſed themſelves in | imitated this in his 15th Satire. 
fach a Manner; that their Shoulders ap- | ——— Cujus manantia fietu 
peared naked. ouch | Ora puellares faciunt incerta capilli, 

20. 2 Cnidus is 2 maritime The Poet ſeems here to praiſe Cygei more 
Town. of Curia, lying between Rhodes and | than he has done Lalage; for tis common 
Can, now called Chis, i f 00754 eren 


O D 


S2 


more 
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+ Lady, who has more Admirers than either coy Pholoe, or lovely 


Chloris ; and whoſe Shoulders caſt a Luſtre as great as the bright 
Moon gliſtening on the Sea in a fire calm Night; or beautiful + 


Gvges, who, in a Company of young Ladies, with his flowing 


Hair, and ſmock Face, would eaſily impoſe on the moſt quick- 
ſighted Strangers, ſo 1 difficult it is to know him. | 


Þ+ Cnydian Gyges. 1 Unebſervable is the Difference. 


N OT Ek: &% 


even with us to fay a Boy is beautiful as a | Lines of Auſonius : 

Girl, but we never uſe the contraty Form, Dum dubitat natura marem, faceretque puellam, 
and no doubt the Romans had the fame De- Fafus es, O pulcher pane puella, pucr, 

licacy. This ſeems therefore to be an eſſen - | While Nature doubts whether ſhe would 
tial Error in the Compar:ſon, but Herace has [ make a Male or a Female, beautiful Boy, 
not fallen into it thro" Ignorance, for there , you was made almoſt a Girl.“ 

is no doubt of his preferring in his own Ovid ſays alſo to the ſame Purpoſe ; 

Mind Gyges to Lalage, and that what he Talis erat cultu facies, uam dicere were 


fays here was by Deſign, and the Effect of Yirgineum in puero, puerilem in virgine peſſes. 


Inclination, * His Face was ſo formed, that one might 
24+ Ambiguoque wultu,] This fingle Word © eahly take the Boy for the: Girl, or the 
anbiguour, gave Riſe to theſe incomparable | * Gizl for the Boy,” . 


vol. I. 


ODE VI. 


Horace preparing to follow Auguſtus into Spain; Septimius, Horace“: 
old Friend, agreed to accompany him thither, and put on a" Reſolutinn 
never to leave him on any Account whatever. Horace declares 10 Sep- 
timius, that bg was free of all Ambition, that he had reduced all his 

| | Projetis 


An SEPTIMIUM. 


8 EPTIMI Gades aditure mecum, & F 
- Cantabrym indoctum juga ferre noſtra, & 

Barbaras Syrtes, ubi Maura ſemper 

. Aftuat unda : - , 

Tibur Argeo poſitum colono 3 

Sit meæ ſedes utinam ſenectæ; e | 

Sit modus laſſo maris, & viarum, 
Militizque. 

Unde ſi Parcæ prohibent inique, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galeſi 

Flumen, & regnata petam Laconj 
Rura Phalanta. 


Ille 


2 O RD O. 


0 Septimi aditure mecum Gades, et Canta- x laſſh maris, et viarum, militiægat. Ludi, 
brum indoctum ferre noſtra juga, et barba- , Parce _ me probibent, petam fu · 
ras Syrtes, ubi Maura unda ſemper afluat 7 | men Calgi dulce pellitis ovibut, & fur 
- utinam Tibur fpofitum ab Argeo colono fit | regnata Latoni Phalanto. ; 

Ada meer ſenele c utinam fit modus mibi | ll 


NOTES. 


1. Septimi.] Septimius was a Roman Knight, j obſtinate Reſiſtance, 
beloved by Azgu/tus, and a Friend of Horace 4+ Maura unda.) The Waves of the Ma- 
he was at the ſame time no contemptible I ritanmian Sea, Mauritania is a Region of 
Poet, Africa, 
1. Gades,] See Ode ſecond of this ſame | 5. —_—_ of Italy, (now Tai 
Kk. watered with Plenty of Springs, and bleſſed 
2. Cantabrum,] The Cantabri were a | with a temperate Air, It was built by the 
People inhabiting the northern Regions of | three Sons of Ampbiaraus ; from the oldeſt 
Spain, now called Piſcay, &c. They were | of whom, who was named Tiburtuz, it bad 
he laſt who ſubmitted to the Roman Yoke, | the Appellation of Tibur, 1 
and could not be conquered, but after * 4 Argeo.] Argivo, a Grecian, 4 


Crea 


1 
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ODE VI. 


Project to the leading an eaſy Life, and would be well ſatisfied to ſpend 
quietly the reſt of his Days at his Seat at Tivoli, or at Septimius's 
near Tarentum. 

The Ode is of a Tafte ſo very natural, that it is ſufficient to undet/land 


it, to ſee its Beauties. 
To StPTIMIUS "3 IR 


GE PTIMIUS, who art on the Point of ſetting out with me for 
Cadiz, * to accompany me into Spain, not yet ſubject to the Ro- 
man Power, and to brave the Syrtes, thoſe dangerous Duith-ſands 
where the Mauritanian Billows ever boil ; it be the Will of Hea- 
ven, may Tivoli, that pleaſant Grecian Colony, be the Retreat of 
my old Age; may this be the Place of my Reſt, aftet I have gone 
through ſo many dangerous Voyages, Journeys, and Campaigns, 
But if the eruel Fates deny me Acceſs there, I'll repair to that fine 
Cuntry of the Tarentins, where the pleaſant River Galeſus runs, 


the Banks whereof are covered with moſt beautiful Flocks. and 
where Phelanthus the Lacedemonian once reigned. That ſweet 
Spot 


Aud the Cantabrian untaught to bear our Toter, 
K.0 TS 


Greeks were called Argivi „ from Argos A 
City in Peloponneſus. 

7. Sit modus laſſo maris.} This Paſſage 
may be very well explained, without having 
recourſe either to Irony or Pleaſantry. Ho- 
rae ſays in general, that whatſoever be his 
Deſtiny, whether in the Courſe of his Life 
he is doomed to ſtruggle with Fortune, en- 
counter the Fatigue of Voyages, or bear 
Arms, *tis his Wiſh when diſengaged from 
theſe, to enjoy the agreeable Retreat of Ti- 
volt, Beſides, his paſt Life was not wholly 
tree from Hardſhips of this Kind, He had 
lerved under Brutus, and accompanied Me- 
cenas at the Congreſs of Brunduſium, and in 


al his Campaigns during the Sicilian War, | 


Theſe ſeveral Changes, and Shiftings from 
Place to Place, were by no means ſuitable 
eicher to the Poet's Temper or Conſtitution, 
and therefore we are not to wonder if he 
ſpeaks' of them as irkſome, and what he 
was impatient to be releaſed from. 

10. Pelittis ovibus.} At Tarentum the 
Sheep had Wool ſo very fine, and fo very 
good, that, to preſerve it, covertd all 
their Sheep with Skins, which were from 
thence called Pellirz. ; 

11. Galefi ] The River Galeſus, + 
now Galaſe, runs through Calabria, a Re- 
gion in the South of Traly, near Tarentum; 
which City was built by Phalantbus a Greek, 


from Laconia in Peloponneſus, 
| : 


T3 13. Prater 


140 | Q. HORATTII Ode VII. 
Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet; ubi non Hymetto 
Mella decedunt, viridique certat 15 
Bacca Venafro ; 
Ver ubi longum, tepidaſque præ bet 
upiter brumas, & amicus Aulon 
ertili Baccho minimum Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 20 
Ille te mecum locus & beatæ 
Poſtulant arces: ibi tu calentem 
Debiia ſparges lacry mà favillam 
Vatis amici. 


O R D O. 


Ne angulus ridet mibi præter omnes angulos x Aulin ami cus fertili Bacchs, mininum invj. 
ferrarum : ubi mella non decedunt Hymetto, det Falernis uwis. Le locus & ills brug 
baccaque certat wiridi Venafro : ubi Feine arces poſtulant te mecum; ibi tu Jparges de» 
præbes ver longum brumaſue tepidas, tt bita lacryma calentem favillam amici vatis, 


N OT ES. 


13. Præter omnes.] That is, next to | clares it was only in caſe of being excluded 
Tiveli ; otherwiſe we ſhall make the Poet | from the one, that he would wiſh for the 
contradict himſelf, as he has juſt before | other. Indeed he frequently joins them 
been preferring Tivoli to Tarentam, and de- ) together, ſo chat they ſeem to have been 


i 


— 2 


3 * 


Three Years after the Battle of Philippa, Auguſtus and Antony made a 
Peace with young Pompey, and granted an Amneſty to all thoſe, who 
after the Defeat of Brutus, retired into Sicily, where Pompey received 
them. This being a fair Opportunity for Horace's Friend to quit his Arms, 

b 


Ap Pouprluu VARUM. 


O Szpe mecum tempus in ultimum 
Deducte, Bruto militiz duce, 
Quis te redonavit Quiritem 
Dis patriis, Italoque ccelo, 
N | Pompei, 
| 0 FF: | 
0 Pompei prime meorum ſodalium, ſepe | duce militie 5 quis redoravit te Quiriten 
ledutte mecum in ultimum tempus, Bruto | Diis patriis, Italeque calc! Cum quo ego 


Jexe 
n 


2. Bruto.] ram ad Ge, wes two | conſpired to aſſaſſinãte Ca ſar in the Senate- 
2 


Se 1gtOT with 


of thoſe who | houſe, Auguſtus carrying on War 2 
em, 


Boo 
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Hone 
not in 
long « 
duces 
charm 
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with! 
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Spot is, to me, the maſt agreeable Place upon Earth; where the 
Honey does not fall ſnort of that of Hymettus, and the Olives are 
not inferior to thoſe of verdant Venafrum; where Jupiter grants a 
long Spring and mild Winters. Aulon, the Seat of Bacchus, pro- 
duces alſo Phony of Grapes that don't envy thoſe of Falernum. That 
charming Place, and thoſe pleaſant little Hills, invite both of us 
thicher ; there ſhall you pay your laſt kind Office to me, and ſprinkle 
with your + Tears the glowing Aſhes of your Friend Horace. 


+ A deſerved Tear. 


N O T E 8. 


pretty much upon a Level in his Eſteem, Nobilis & lanis, & felix witibus Aulon ; 
Thus Book I. Ep. 7. ' Det pretioſa tibi wellera ; wina mibi. 
Sed wacuum Tibur placet, aut imbelle Ta- | * May Aulon, ſo renowned for its fine 
rentum. © Wool and fruitful Vines, give its Fleeces 
14. Hymetto, ] Hymettns, a Mountain of]“ to you, and its Wine to me?” 
Attica in Greece; it abounded with the] 23. Favillam.] Favilla ſignifies proper- 


fnett Flowers, and afforded excellent Nou- | ly thoſe Sparks that remain upon the Aſhes 


rihment for Bees. for a ſhort Time after the Fire is conſum' d. 

16. Venafro ] Venafrum was a City of | Horace adds calentem, the better to ſhew 
Joly in the Territories of the Samnites, | the Piety of his Friend, who did him this 
round which there grew the moſt excellent | laſt kind Office before the Aſhes were entite- 
Olive trees. ly eld, or even all extinguiſhed, II is well 
: 18. Aulon.] A Mountain in the Territory | known the Romans had a Cuſtom of burning 
of Tarentum. Martial ſpeaking of it in the | their Dead, and that the Parents and pzarcft 
125th Epigram of his 13th Book, 


Bones, and put them into Urns, 


ODE VI. 


be returned to Rome. At the Sight of an old Friend, abſent for many 
Years, whoſe Return Horace had almoſt deſpair d. of, he could not retain 
bis Toy, but breaks out into Raptures, and, with great Addreſs, enumerates 
the ſeveral Occaſions in bl ich they ſhared the ſame Pleaſures and the ſame 
Dangers, and makes an elegant Entertainment on this joyful Occaſron. 


To Pometeius V ARus. 


P OMPEY, who was often expoſed with me to the utmoſt Dan- 


ger in the Army of Brutus, who has reſtor'd you in Safety to 


Rome, to your native Country, and to your Gods ! My dear Pom- 


of 


ar 


them, defeated them in a Battle near Phi- 3. Quis te redonavit.] Theſe 

pi. Horace, in this Engagement, ſiding | not a Queſtion proceeding from 

with Brutus and Caſſius, bore the Office of | but an Exclamation arifing fremAthe Joy 

military Tribune; but throwing away his J Horace felt at the Sight of a Friend whom 

Armour, betook himſelf to Flight. Brutus | he had not ſeen for many Years. 

ad Caſius were both killed in the Battle, 3. Qiritem.] A Citizen of Nan 
. : 


Relations gathered together the Aſhes or 
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142 . Horariz Ode vll. 
Pompei, meorum prime ſodalium ! | 5 
Cum quo morantem ſæpe diem mero | 

Fregi coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. 
Tecum Philippos & celerem fugam 
Senſi, reliaa non bene parmulã; : 10 
Cum fracta virtus, & minaces 
Turpe ſolum tetigere mento. 
Sed me per hoſtes Mercurius celer 
Denſo paventem ſuſtulit are: 
Te rurſus in bellum reſorbens 15 
* Unda fretis tulit æſtuoſis. 
obligatam redde Jovi dapem; 
2 militia latus | 
Depone ſub lauru mea; nec 
Parce cadis tibi deſtinatis. 20 
Oblivioſo levia Maffico 
Ciboria exple : funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. quis udo 
N apio coronas 
Curatve myrto? quem Venus arbitrum 25 
Dicet bibendi ? non ego ſaniùs 
Bacchabor Edonis : recepto 
Dulce mihi furere eft amico | 
ORD ©. | 3 
Sepe fregi morantem diem mero, coronatus ni- | que tuum latus feſſum longh militia ſub laws 


tentet capillox Malobathro Syrio. mea; nec parce cadis deſtinatis tibi. 


Tecum ſenſi Philippos et celerem fugam, le ciboria lævia vino Maſſico ebli- 
Las — reli ; 3 2 424 unguenta de tapacibus conchii. 
Fracta, a homines minaces tetigere turpe | Nuis curat deproperare coronas udo apio myr- 
folum mento. Sed Mercurius celer ſuſtulit me | tove ? Quem Venus dicet arbitrium bibendi ? 
pavenitem per boſfles denſo atre : Unda reſor- | Ego bacchabor non ſanius Edonis, dulce enim 
bens fretis &fluoſis tulit te rurſus in mibi furere amico meo recepto. 
Ergo redde oui dapem obligatam ; depone- 
; . ä * 
Sabines being engaged in frequent Wars with they could not ſtand their Ground again 
the Romans wes = the —.— of that Re- the Enemy; this Soldier threw himſelf into 
publick, they at laſt agreed to unite into one the Moraſs, made a brave and admirable 
People, and take the Name of Quiriter. © | Attack, and at laſt reſcued the Officers ; but, 
8. Malobathro.] Malobathrum was a fine in re-paſſing the Moraſs, being laſt, he lo 
Kind of Ointment, which came from a| his Buckler in the Mud, out of which he 
Plant growing in Syria, a Region of Afia, | extricated himſelf with great Difficulty, 
between Egypt and Afia Minor, Ceſar, who had ſeen the Engagement, wie 
10. Relidtid mon bene parmuld.] What] with Shouts of Joy to receive and carel 1 
Infamy they were branded with who threw | Soldier; but the Youth, with Tears in 


— 


zway their Buckler, that they might eſcape | Eyes, and filled with Shame, begg'd Czar 1 


back his 
the more eaſily, appears by what happened | Pardon that he had not brought k 
to a Soldier of Ceſar's in _ Some | Buckler, Whatever Cowardice it __ d 


Officers were engaged in a oraſs, where | ODE 
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, the oldeſt of my Acquaintance, with == have I often paſſed a 
neat Part of the Day agreegbly over a. Glaſs of Wine, crowned 
vith Flowers, and perfymed with the fineſt Eſſences of Syria. I ſtill 
remember our precipitate Flight at the lad) Battle of Philippi, 
where J ſhamefully left my Shield, Valour itſelf being forced to 
give Way, and our moſt daring Champions made with Shame to 
bite the very Ground. But Mercury in a thick Cloud carried me 
ale thro! my Enemies. As for you, embarking on a troubled Sea, 
you again expoſed yourſelf to the Hazards of War, Naw that you 
gre reſtored to us in Safety, be not unmindſul to make the Sactifice 
you vow'd to Jupiter; and as you are almoſt worn out with the 
Fatigues of War, come, and repoſe yourſelf under my Laurel. 
Spare not the Wine that is deſtin'd for you. Indulge yourſelf in drink- 
ig freely of my generous Maſſic Wine, which you find to be a ſovereign 
Remedy for diſpelling Anxiety; nor ſpare the fine Perfumes that are in 


5 NOTE S. 

for one to throw away his Buckler, yet here} 15. Te rurſus in bellum reſorbens.} This 

Hrace owns it, to extol Auguſtus s Glory | is purely hiſtorical, Many that hadeſcap'd 

the more, by mentioning the Circumſtances | from the Battle of Philippi embarked 

of his Victory, and the Terror wherewith | for Tialy, to make up their Peace. The 
he ſtruck his Enemies, Alceus alſo threw | Ship in which they were was driven a- - 
171 away his Shield in a Battle; fo that in this, | ſhore by a Tempeſt, near Cape Palinurus. 

u in other Things, there is a Conformity | Horace obtained his Pardon by the Inter- 
es between him and Horace, in whoſe Life it | ceſſion of Mæcenas; but Pompeius Varus, 
15. ought to de particularly remarked, and others, not proving ſo fortunate, re- 
yr- u. ada Virtus,] The Poet does Juſ- | turned to Sicily, and joined young Pompey. 
1 tice to the Conquered, and at the "Tis for this Reaſon that Horace fays, in 
im Time pays the higheſt Compliment to the bellum reſorbens, unda fretit tulit f. 

Conquerors. Brutus and Caſſius had the 23+ Conchis.] Veſſels made of Shell, or 

better Troops, but Victory declared far | after the Similitude of Shells. | 

Gavin and Antony, The braver an Ene- | 25+. em Venus.) The Romans at their 
| My is, the more Glory to conquer, Entertainments generally choſe a King by 
nf 13. Sed me per bofles Mercuriut chr. ] a Caſt of the Dice, which Caſt was called 
10 The Poet here alludes to the Battles of He- Venus, Fenerius Jacius, or Bafilicus.z and 
ble mer, where the Gods are often repreſented | for this Purpoſe they made uſe of either th® ' 
ut, 3s carrying off ſome one of the Combatants, Tali or Teſſeræ; for the Aleæ were for- 
lot and compaſſing him with thick Clouds, to | bidden by Law. Venus was the fortunate 
be ſnatch him from the Violence of his Ene- | Throw in both; but with this Difference, 
ty. my. And this Province, in regard of him - that with the Tat all the Dice were to riſe 
ent elf, he here affigns to Mercury, as being | of different Numbers; but with the Tefſtr#, 
the the Father of Eloquence, and the F'roteftor | the-Conqueror was to throw three 'Sixes. 
his of learned Men : He means alſo to let us| 27. Edonis.] The Etenians were for- 
Ge * that his Poetry, and the Patronage | merly a People of Thrace, afterwards of Ma- 
7 —— had procured hig his Par-] cedonia, of which they inhabited the eaſtern 
or 12 


the coſtly Shells. 
geen Parſl 
Feaſt? I deſign to 


Who takes Care to provide us with Crowns of 
or Myrtle? Whom will Venus name Maſter of the 
as merry To- day as any Thracian; it gives me 
infinite Pleaſure to play the Bacchanal on the ſafe Arrival of my Friend. 


O D E 


144 Q HorxaTit { Odeyn 
| ' ODE vill. 


This Ode is very curious, and full of Galantry ; there is nothing in © 

which we can know when it was compoſed ; but it is ſufficient to remark, 
| | | | what 
IN Barinen, 


1 LLA ſi juris tibi pejerati 
Pena, Barine, nocuiſſet unquam; 
Dente fi nigro fieres, vel uno 
| Turpior ungui 3 . 
Crederem : ſed tu, ſimul oblig3ſti 5 
Perfidum votis caput, eniteſcis 
Pulchrior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 
Expedit matris cineres opertos 
Fallere, & toto taciturna noctis 10 
Signa cum cœlo, gelidaque Divos 
Morte carentes. by. 
Ridet hoc, inquam, Venus ipſa; rident 
Simplices Nymphæ, ferus & Cupido, 
Semper ardentes acuens ſagittas 15 


Cote cruenta. 
K Ade, 


ORD O. 


a Barine, fi ulla pena pejerati juris un- neres matris, er taciturna figna notti wn 
guam nocuifſet tibi: fi fieres m_—_ nigro | toto carlo, di veſue carentes gelida norte. 
dentr wel uno ungui ; crederem. Sed tu, f- Ipſa Venus, inguam, ridet boc ; firplica 
wal obligaſti tuum perfidum caput votis, rident hoc, et ferus Cupida, ſeri 
entteſcis multo pulebrior, prodiſque publica | acuens ardentes ſuas ſagittas cruent cott. 
cura juvenum, Expedit fallere opertos ci- | 
NO TES. 
1. Ulla , juris tibi pejerati.] The Senie | Ee Deos eredamne ? fidem jurata feli, 


of theſe four Lines depends on a Superſtition Ke, facies illi que fuit ante, manct. 
of the Antients, who believ'd that a Lie was | Quam longos babuit nendum perjura capiliny 
| 


always followed with ſome Pain, and that a Tam longos, poſiquam numina læſit, bebe! 
Perſon could no ſooner utter a Lie, than one | 

of his Teeth became black, a Nail was; Can I believe there are any Gods? She 
marked, or a Bliiter appeared on the End | © hath violated the Faith ſhe gave me vii 
of his Tongue, or on his Noſe, or ſome | * ſo many Oaths, and yet the continues 4 
Mark upon his Face, his Foot deform'd, or | © beautiful as ever. The fine Hair ſhe had 
his Shape marr d, or that he loſt ſome Hair. . before ſhe perjur'd herſelf, ſhe ſtill has, 3 
It is on the ſame Subject that Ovid made | long, and as fine, even ſince ſhe offended 
the third Elegy of the third Book, | ©-the Gods,” 1 


tha 
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that Horace wrote the greateſt Part of his amorous Odes before he 


was forty Years of Age. 


To BARINE. 


RARINE, had you ever ſuffered the ſlighteſt Puniſhment for 


your falſe Oaths ; were but one of 


our Teeth, or a Nail of 


your Hand affected with the leaſt Blemiſh, I would believe you; 
but you are no ſooner perjured, than you appear more beautiful, and 
become the deſirable Object of all our Youth. It ſeems only to 
ſet you off to the greater Advantage, that you have violated the 
Aſhes of your Mother, deceived the Heavens, and the Stars that 
ſhine during the Silence of the Night, and mocked the immortal 


Gods themſelves. 


Venus, I fay, only ſmiles at this, and the 


gentle Nymphs ſeem well pleaſed, as does cruel Cupid, who always 


whets his new-forged Arrows on 


a Stone wet with Blood. Add 


NOT ES. 


The Latins took this from the Greeks ; | 
for Theecritus writes in his ninth Idyll, 


Mya” exj M09 708 «xpas 0nopuy din RVon;e 


* Take particular Care not to make a 
© Bliſter grow on the End of your Tongue; 
that is, take particular Care not to lie, 
And in the twelfth Idyll, he calls very plea- 
fantly the Marks J, Lies, 


— Fy e Toy ae aivay | 


u pivog d d ajallg cur avaguobs 


© You are ſo very beautiful, that in 
* praiſing of you, I ſhall make no Lies 
grow on the End of my Noſe.” And the 
fame has come in ſome Manner down to us ; 
for I have heard a great many call vulgarly 
Lies, the little white or black Marks that 
appear I upon the Nails, 

$+ tu fimul obligaſti perfidum wotis 
Caput. ] There is ſome 1 in 
this Paſſage. They who bound themſelves 
by Oaths or Promiſes, tacitly ſabjecting 
themſelves to certain Penalties and Maledic- 


oa. - 


tions, if they broke their Engagements. 
Their Heads were in ſome Senſe devoted, 
and ſubject to all thoſe Maledictions. In 
Allufien to this, Horace ſays of rage 
tu ſimul obligaſti perfidum wotis caput. Votis 
is here therefore an Ablative z and what 
Horace here deſcribes by chligare witis caput, 
Plautus ſimply expreſſes by alligare caput. 
Such as were in this Manner bound, were laid 
to be voti rei, voti damnati, and after the 
Accompliſhment, wet: abſoluti. 

9. Expedit.] As if Horace had ſaid, fince 


{| your Perjuries ſerve only to render you 


more beautitul, *tis profitable for you to 
violate the Aſhes of your Mother, and de- 
ride the Gods, Perhaps theſe four Lines 
contain only a Deſcription of the Manner in 
which Barine was wont to ſwear ; By the 
Soul of her Mother, by the Stars, and by 
all the Gods, We meet in Prepertius with 
an Inftance of this Kind of Oaths, Lib. 2» 
Eleg. 20. 

Ofſa tibi juro per matris, & ofſa parentir. 

Si fallo, cinis beu ! fit mibi uterque gravis. 

16. Cote cruentd.] The Cruelty of Cuprd 
could not be more naturally repreſented than 

U 
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Q Hox AT TI Ode IX. 
Adde, quod pubes tibi creſcit omnis, 

Servitus creſcit nova: nec priores 

Impiæ tec um dominæ relinquunt, 

. - Szpe minati. 

Te ſuis matres metuunt juvencis, . 
Te ſenes parci, miſeræque nuper 

Virgines nuptæ, tua ne retardet 

Aura maritos. | 


8 D ©. 


Adde, quod pubes omnis -creſcit tibi, nova | pig, Matres metuunt te juvencis, ſenei parti 
ſervitus creſcit tibi; nec priores licet ſæpe | te etiam metuunt, miſeraque virgines nuper 
minati ſunt, relinguunt tectum dominæ im- I nuptæ, ne tua aura retardet marites, 


4 NOTES. 


it is here by Horace; who, to ſharpen his Ar- I the Arrows of Love, Venus dips their Points 
rows upon a Stone, makes this little God | in Honey, but Cupid takes them afterwards, 
uſe Blood in Place of Water or Oil. Ana- and dips them in Gall. 

creon ſays, that when Yulcan has forged 


— — 


. 


To know how to comfert the Aflicted, is a Talent that does not fall to every 
Man's Share; it is even hazardous to undertake it. The greater and 
juſter the Afliction, the harder it is to find Reaſons flrong enough to ſur- 
mount it. After all, in Loſſes that cannot be remedied, Addreſs muſt be 
made to the Heart, rather than the Fancy, or the Fudgment rather than the 
Actions. Care muſt be taken to blunt the Keenneſs of Thought, and leave 
it to Time to do the rel. The more natural and unaſfected the Motives if 
Comfort are, they will then be of greater Uſe than the graver Maxims f 
Morality and fludied Renſoning. This is the Method Horace, in this 


beauti- 
Ap VALG1UM, 
N ON. ſemper imbres nubibus hiſpidos 
Manant in agros; aut mare Caſpium 
Vexant inzquales procellæ 
Uſque; 
ORD ©. 

O amice Va gi, imbres non ſamper manont | ceile uſque vexant mare Caſpium : net flat 
nubibus in agres bipides; aut :nequales pro-! | inert 


| 9. 
2. Mare Ca pium.] The Caſpian S. is | to the North, Armenia to the Weſt, and 


this 


Is li, having Per/ia to the South, Tartery | india to the Kai, Herare makes Choier of 
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to this, that the riſing Vouth become all your Admirers, the Num- 
ber of your Slaves daily increaſes, and your firſt Lovers, who often 
threatened to abandon you on Account of your Perjuries, till conti- 
nue to follow you. LI he careful Mothers and frugal Sires are afraid 
of you for, their Sons; and the new-married Ladies are in great 
Pain, leſt your powerful Charms detain their Huſbands. | 


1 „ 


179, Adde guod pubes,] Commentators of Poetry. 
have not ſeen all the Delicacy and Beauty | 
of this Paſſage. Horace ſays, that the | Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda, wel 
Youth grow up only for her. Beſides that | guod 
this is very gallant and polite ; there is alſo | Querit & inventis miſer ob/linet, ac timet 
ſomething grand and noble in the Compli- | ut. | 
ment, as making Barine a Kind of Divi- 
nity, to whom all the future Services of the } - © Old Age is accompanied with a great 
Youth were deſtined and vowed. © many Inconveniences; for Inſtance, it 

22. Te ſenes parci, ] Covetouſneſs is com- | * deſires always to heap up, and is afraid to 
mon to old Men, who, for this Reaſon, are | * make uſe of what it hath.“ 
always called Parci, Horace ſays in his Art 


— 


ODE IX. 


beautiful Ode, takes with an affeftionate Father, under great Affiiftion 
for the Death of his Son, whom he loved moſt tenderly. He does not con- 
denn his Grief, he only propoſes to hinder its Continuance, or at leaſt, to 
flop its Career, | 
There is no great Difficulty in fixing the Time when this Ode was compos d. 
li ER by the laſt four Lines, that it was after Auguſtus 
made his Voyage into the Leſſer Armenia, from whence he ſent Tiberius 
in Greater Armenia, there to fix Tigranus upon the Throne. This hap- 
prned in the Year of Rome 733, and this Ode was undoubtedly compas'd 
the Year after, Horace being then forty ſeven Years of Age. 


To VALGIVUs. 


HE Clouds do not always pour down Rain upon the 
Fields, nor do the furious Tempeſts perpetually agitate 
tie Caſpian Sea, Armenia is not covered with Ice through- 


0 TT HR | 
this Sea, becauſe it is more dangerous than © The Caſpian Sea, altogether fierce, 


out 


others. Pomponius Mela deſcribes it thus: raging, without Harbours, on all Sides 


Mare Caſpium omne atrox, ſævum, fine | © expoſed to Storms, and fuller of Monfters 
pom, procellis undique expoſitum, ac belluis | than any other, and for that Reaſon leſs 

ui quam (ætera refertum, Sides minus | © navigable,” 
en gabile. It is every where ſurrounded with Land, 
U 2 withour 
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 _ Uſque; nec Armeniis in oris, 
Amice Valgi, ſtat glacies iners * | 5 
Menſes per omnes; aut Aquilonibus 


uerceta Gargani laborant, 
Et foliis viduantur orni ; 


Tu ſemper urges flebilibus modis 
Myſten ademtum; nec tibi Veſpero 10 


Surgente decedunt amores, 


Nec rapidum fugiente Solem. 
At non ter ævo functus amabilem 
Ploravit omnes Antilochum ſenex 
Annos; nec impubem parentes 15 
Troilon, aut Phrygiæ ſorores 
Flevere ſemper. deſine mollium 
Tandem querelarum; & potiùs nova 


Cantemus Auguſti tropæa 


Cæſaris; & rigidum Niphaten, 20 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum 
Vicdis, minores volvere vortices; 
Intrãque præſcriptum Gelonos 


Exiguis equitare campis. 


O R D O. 


menſes : aut querceta Gargani laborant Aqui - 
lonibus et orni ſemper «iduantur folirs, Tu 
vero ſemper urges ademptum Myſten flebi- 
 libus mad.s 3 nec amores decedunt tibi Veſpe- 
ro ſurgente, nec fugiente rapidum ſolem. 

At ſenrx Neſtor functus ter &vo non plo- 
ravit amabilem Antilochum omnes annos ; 


iners glacies in Armeniis oris per omnes | 


n 


without any viſible Communication with 
the Ocean, Its Circumference is five hun- 
dred Leagucs, and its Length three Hundred 
and fixty-five. 

4. Armciniis in oris flat glacics.] The Ice of 
Armenia here mentioned, is not an Imagi- 
nation of Horace, it is very well vouched, 
and is Words are found to be agreeable to 
Trutn. The lateſt Accounts we have of 
Armenia are, that this Country is almoſt 
ſurrounded with Mountains, wiz. Taurus, 
Pariades, Antitaurus, Niphates, and Ara- 
rat ; that theſe Mountains being continually 
govered with Snow and Ice, are extremely 
cold; that the Nature of the Soil, which is 
impregnated with Salt, contributes to in- 
creaſe its Coldneſs ; and therefore it is no 
uncommon Thing to ſee it ſnow and hail. 


mengue Medum additum wifis gentibus, vol- 


nec parentes aut Phrygie ſorores ſemper flevere 
impubem Troilon. Tandem define mollium gue- 
relarum, et potius cantemus nova tropea Aus 


guſti Cæſaris, et Niphaten rigidum, flu- 


were minores vortices ; Gelonoſque equitare ex- 
iguts campis intra ſpatium preſcriptum, 


5. Va'gi.) This is the Poet Titus Valgius 
of whom Horace ſpeaks in the tenth Satire 
of the firſt Book; and of whom Tibullu 
hath ſaid, that no Poet ever came ſo neat 
Homer as he, 


Valgius æterno propior non alter Hemers. 


7. Gargani.]- Garganus, a Mountain of 
Apulia in Italy. ä 

13. At non ter evo functut.] Neſtor, who 
lived three entire Ages; that is, three Limes 
thirty Years, and not three hundred Year, 
as ſome have aſſerted; thirty Years being 
reckaned a natural Age, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a civil Age, which is arbitrary, aud 
depends on the Will of Men. ; 

14. Antilochum,] Antilechus ſceing us 


thcre in the Month of Fane, 


: ODE 
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out the whole Year, or the Foreſts of Garganus beat upon by the 
North Winds; nor are the Trees continually naked of Leaves; 
but you, my dear Valgius, give na Reſpite to your Grief ; you are 
always lamenting, in mouraful Strains, the Death of your dear 
Myſtes ; nor is your Anxiety abated either when the Evening Star 
ariſes, or when it * diſappears upon the Approach of the Sun, 
Conſider, the aged Neftor did not always mourn for his darling Son 
Antilochus. + Hecuba, Priam, and Þ the Princeſles of Troy, at 
aſt gave over their, Lamentation for young Troilus. Leave off 
theretore theſe ſoft mournful Strains, and let us rather ſing the late 
Victories of Auguſtus, the Niphates covered with Snow, the River 
Medus, which is now become a Part of our Conqueſt, and rolls its 


Billows with a gentler Courſe. 


Let us, in fine, ſing of the Scythi- 


ans, who, now confined within their own narrow Country, dare 
not paſs the Bounds that are preſcribed to them. 


Flies the rapid Suns 


+ The Parents. 


1 Phrygian Sifters. 


NO T R S. 


Father Neflor wounded, and ready to fall 
under the violent Efforts of Memnon, threw 
timſelf between the two Combatants, where 
je received a Wound. of which he died. 

16, Troilon.] Trailus was one ef Priam's 
Sons. His Life was precious to his Country, 
becauſe the Fate of Troy depended upon it. 
He was killed by Achilles in the Flower of 
his Age. 

16. Pbrygiæ ſorores.] The Sifters of 
Troilus were, Creuſa, Loadicea, Polyxena, 
and Caſſandra, ; . 

18, Et potizs nova, &c.] Valgius could 
ſcarcely withſtand an Argument ſo ſtrong as 
this. The Voyage Auguſtus lately made to 
the Eaſt, was more glorious than any of his 
moft ſucceſsful Campaigns. This Prince had 
made not only the Reman Name reſpected 
over all Aſa and Africa, and made what 
Terms of Peace he pleaſed with the Indian: 


and Ethiopians, &c. but, what the Romans | 


had moſt at Heart, he had humbled the 
Inſolence of the Parthians z he had obliged 
Phraates their King to draw his Troops from 
Armenia, to return the Reman Stand- 
ards, and the Priſoners that had been de- 
tained for thirty Years, and to pull down 
the Trophies Ored had raiſed on the Defeat 
of Craſſus, So many Prodigies performed 
in leſs than two Years, were the more a- 


theſe Circumſtances, Horace could not but 
be in the right to aſk Valgius to give ſome 
Reſpite to his Grief, and partake, for ſome 
Time, of the common Joy. 

20. Nipbaten.] The Niphates is a great 
Mountain in Armenza ; Horace calls it frigi- 
dum, cold, becauſe it is covered with Snow, 
Virgil ſpeaking of this Victory of Auguſtus 
in his third Book of Georgicks, ſays, 


Addam urbes Afie domitas, pulſumque Ni- 
pbaten, 

Fidentemgue fuga Paribium, werſigue ſa- 
gittts, 

Et duo rapta manu diverſo ex boſte tropea. 


© Here I ſhall add the Cities he ſubdued 
© in Aſia, the People that he conquered, 
© thoſe of Niphates, and the Parthians, who 
© truſt to the Arrovs they ſhoot in flying, 
© and the two Victories he gained over tua 
© Enemies at a great Diſtance from one ano- 
© ther,” 

21. Medium flumen.] Plutarch writes, 
that the Eupbrates was formerly called Me- 
dus, by which Horace means the Parthigny, 
as he did the Armenians by the N:iphates, 

23. Gelonot.] by the Geloni we muſt 
underſtand the Scythiant, who made Incur- 
ſions into Armen:a, to whom Auguſtus ſet 


ereeable to the Reman, that it had not coſt 
the Republick the Loſs of one Man, In 


Bounds that they ſhould not paſs, as he had 
done to the Parttians, 
ODE 
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5 ODE X. 


Ode X. 


Horace addreſſes this incomparable Ode to Licinius Varro Murena, Bre- 
ther of Proculeius, and of Terentia, Mzcenas's Lady, who is the 
fame Licinius that conſpired againſt Auguſtus with Fannius Cæpio 

in the Year of Rome 731 ; for which he was baniſhed, and after- 
wards put to Death, notwithſtanding all the Intereſt Mæcenas and 


Proculeius could make for him. 


This Ode was compeſed before Licinius was engaged in this Conſpiracy, 


but after his Goods were confiſcated for carrying Arms againſt 2 


Ap L1iciniuM MuRENAM, 


R ECTIUS vives, Licini, neque altum 
Semper urgendo; neque dum procellas 
Cautus horreſcis, nimiùm premendo 
Littus iniquum. 
Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus, caret obſoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda. 
Sobrius aula. 
Szvius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus; excelſæ graviore caſu 


. 


orace, 


10 


Decidunt 


O Licini, wives rectius negue ſemper ur- caret ſerdibus obſoleti tecti, ſchrius caret au- 


unde altum; neque, dum cautus borreſcis ld invidends. 


Ingens pinus ſævius agits- 


procellas, nimium premends iniquum littus. tur wentis, excelſe turres decidunt graviore 


Nuiſquis diligit auream mediocruatem, tutus, 


WO r. 


1. Negue altum ſemper urgendo; negue 
dum, Sc.] To underſtand the true Mean- 


caſu, 


been contented with that Station of Life, 
to which this kind Office of his Brother 


ing of Horace in theſe Words, we muſt con- raiſed him again, he had not fallen into 
fider the Conformity they have with the | thoſe Misfortunes which he afterwards did. 
State Licinius Murena was then in. Lici- To bring Licinius Murena to this, Horace 
vim then having all his Goods confiſcated | endeavours, in this Ode, to cure him of 
for bearing Arms againſt Cæſar, his Brother | Ambition and Deſpair, the two Rocks on 


Procuteius endeavoured to make this great | which he afterwards ſplit. 


He makes uſe 


Loſs caſy to him, by giving him the Half! of a very familiar Compariſon of thoſe who 


of his whole Fortune. It he weuld here | make Voyages on the Sea, whereby he lays 


bo fert 


before him 
Extremes. 

advancing 
reſents 1 
themſelves 
World z al 
pearance of 
and coaft it 


ſumptuous 

Envy, Or 
nd fcbrius, 
from the V 
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Horace, who knew his reſtleſs and ambitious Spirit, and that he was 
as unfit to bear Proſperity as TTY deſigns, by this Ode, to point 
eut the Way how he might avoid thoſe Misfortunes into which hs 2 
afterwards, by not following the good Advice Norace here gives him. 
The great Addreſs of the Poet, is, in making no Application that could 
prejudice Licinius. The Rules of Conduct he gives are general, and 
almoſt all covered under different Figures; and the Ode itſelf is ſhort, 
coſy to be underſtood, and beautified with a great many Compariſons. 


To Licinius MuRENa, 


DE AR Licinius, you will * fteer your Courſe more fafe- 
ly thro' the Sea of Life, if you launch not always out 
into the Deep, provided, on the other hand, that being over 
cautious, and afraid of a Storm, you bear not too near the 
Shore, which is equally dangerous. Who loves the golden 
Mean, is quite ſecure ; as he does not chooſe to live in a ſordid little 
Houſe, he is not ambitious to live in a magnificent Palace that at- 


vas Envy, The lofty Pine is 


* 
* 


defore him an exact Picture of thoſe two 
Extremes, By thoſe who are always for 
alvancing into the high Seas, he admirably 
repreſents the Ambitious,. who never think 
themſelves exalted high enough in the 
World; and by thoſe who, upon the Ap- 
pearance of a Storm, are ſeized with Fear, 
and coaſt it always along the Shore, and thus 
loſe their Lives by too great Precaution, he 
tires a fine Deſcription of thoſe who, upon 


the leaſt Diſgrace, loſe their Judgment, 


and in their Deſpair take dangerous Reſolu- 
bons. 


* Will live more ſolely. 


moſt beat upon by the Winds. 
| High 


NOTE 3% 


longing to the Perſon who is here ſaid to love 
Mediocrity of Condition, always accompa- 
nied with Security and Temperance, He is 
not expoſed to the Inconveniencies of Want, 
nor the Envy of a ſplendid Rank. 

7. Invidends,} Magnificent, ſplendid, 
and of Conſequence ſubje& to Envy; as he 
ſays, Ode firſt, Book third, Invidenda poſes. 
Luoretius (V. 1130.) has excellently ex- 
plained this; 


Invidia pueniam ſeu fulmine, ſumma vapo- 


rant. 


of 6. Tum caret ob ſoleti.] Horace ſays | Plerumgue, & que ſunt aliis magis edits 

# ut caret, he is ſecure againſt the Neceſſity } cumgue, 

iſe of an indigent Dwelling ; and ſobrias caret, : 

by ke is too diſcreet and prudent to lodge in a | © All Things that are magnificent, and 
fumptuous Palace that might expoſe him to ,* riſe in Grandeur and Heighth above o- 


Envy, Or perhaps theſe two Words tutus 
und fobrius, ought to be detached entirely 
from the Verb oaret, and conſidered as be- 


* thers, are ſubje& to Envy, as well as to 
Thunder.“ 


9. Savin, ISævius is propoſed to the Read- 
« 


152 Q. HoRATII B00 
Decidunt turres; feriuntque ſummos Hiot 
Fulmina montes. 8 
Sperat infeſtis, metuit ſecundis 
Alteram ſortem bene præparatum 
Pectus. informes hiemes reducit 
Jupiter; idem | 
Summovet: non, fi male nunc, & olim 


Sie erit: quondam citharà tacentem — 
Suſcitat Muſam, neque ſemper arcum — 
Tendit Apollo. 


Rebus anguſtis animoſus atque 
Fortis appare : ſapientèr idem 
Contrahes vento nimiùm ſecundo 


Turgida vela. 
i O R D O. | 7 to appe 
caſu, fulminaque feriunt ſummos montes, cithard ſua muſam tacentem, neque very fig 
1 fit bene prirparatum ſperat in rebus ¶ tendit ſuum arcum. Appare fortis ge fearful 
iafeftis, metuit vero alteram ſortem in rebus | animoſus in anguſtis rebus : idem ſapient all the 
ſecundis. Jupiter reducit informes byemes z | contrabes wela tua tur gida vento nimium ſee 2 
idem Jupiter ſummovet eas: fi nunc male eſt, | cundo. | it is v. 
ven @ dim fic erit: Apollo quondam ſuſcitat e a 
| e Fact 
| | | defor 
5 Nn 2 
er inſtead of ſepius; and indeed this Reading [the fitſt Phraſe, he would have put fegte. The Ar 
ſeems to add a greater Juſtneſs to the Senti- ¶tiore caſu, or ſomething like it, in the of a gre 
ment of the Poet: For, Sævius wentis agi- other, Kingdo, 
tatur ingens pinus, agrees better with what] 13. Metuit ſecundis.] Proſperity is more Famine, 
follows, Excelſe turres gravius decidunt|to be dreaded than every one thinks; the race add 
(which alſo is a properer Reading than, Ft | higher it riſes, the more are we liable to Frayers 
elſe) Et fulmina gravius — ſummosſome fatal Reverſe of Fortune. It was on and be 
.mortes. If he had uſed the Word ſæpius in [this Account that the Antients were wont 1 ( 
- G7 to emer 
; | brought 
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Ye 
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High Towers have the moſt terrible Downfall, and Thunder 
falls with the greateſt Force upon the higheſt Mountains. A 
Heart prepared for all Events, never loſes Hopes in Adver- 
ſity, and — retains ſome Fear in Proſpezity. Jupiter ſends 
us ftormy Winters, and he alſo removes them; if we are 
unfortunate now, we ſhall not be always ſo. Apollo ſome- 


times + tunes his Lyte; and does not always bend his Bow. 


Show, therefore, that you have Reſolution and Cen in Ad- 
verſity, t and conduct yourſelf with Prudence in the Height of 
Proſperity. 


Wakes bis Muſe with the Harp. 3 
? Prudently —_— well d with too proſperots a Gale, 


NOTES, 


:0 appeaſe the Gods by * acrifices after ſome I Manner, when Horace ſays here, that Apollo 
very fignal Succeſs. Had Licinius been but | has not always his Bow bent, he means that 
fearful in Proſperity. he would have avoided | Apolls does not always afflift Mankind with 
all the Misfortunes that befel him, I the fortmention's Calamities; it is therefore 
i5. Informes hiemes.) This Epithet, as | a wrong Application of theſe Words, which 
it is very fingular and bold, ſo it is very a great many. make, when they uſe them to 
happy and well choſen. Winter quite changes. | expreſs that the Mind ought not always to 
the Face of the Univerſe, it disfigures and be updn the Stretch, but ſhould now and 
deforms Nature. | 1 then be allowed ſome Il FD 
19. Negue ſemper arcum tendit Apollo. 21. Animoſus atjue fortiz. | Horace 
The 8 Apolls as the 82 ood ar at for nu Uſe of both the 
of a great Number of the Evils that affect Words anitioſus and fortis on this Occaſion. 
Kingdoms, Armies; Cc. as tlie Plague, | The firſt marks only the Difpolition of the 
Famine, Sc. It is for this Reaſon that He- Soul, the other the Effects of that Diſ- 
race addreſſes him in his ſecular Poem with | poſition, the Actions that ſpring from it. 
Prayers to retain his Arrows in his Quiver, The one is the Caafe, the other the Effect. 
and be appeaſed. | Animoſus is properly one that fears nothing; 
Conditio mitis placiduſque telo. Fortry is who firuggles thro' all Hardſhips 
Hemer ſays. that the Arrows of this Cod | with Patience. This Paſſage well merited a 
brought the Plague into the Grecian Camp; particular Ex i 0 
tlie Reaſon of which is evident. In like | 
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There are a great many who know not how to be happy, or at leaft will 
not allow themſelves to be ſo : They diſquet themſelves with a thouſand 
Apprebenſions of Danger, which exiſt no where but in their own Imagi- 
nation, and dread the Approach of Ewils, of which there is not the leaft 
Appearance. This was the Character of Hirpinus. Altho' he dwelt in 
Rome in @ quiet Houſe, far from the Alarms of War, yet his Fate, and 
that of the Empire, appeared to him very uncertain, He was continually 
providing againſt Accidents which were never likely ta happen, and brought 
f % 


Ap QuinTium HIRPIxNUx. 


UID bellicoſus Cantaber, & Scythes, 
Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Adria 
Diviſus objecto, remittas 
Queærere; nec trepides in uſum 
Poſcentis ævi pauca. fugit retro 
Levis juventas & decor, arida 
Pellente laſcivos amores 
Canitie, facilemque ſomnum. 
Non ſemper idem floribus eſt honos 
Vernis; neque uno Luna rubens nitet 70 
Vultu. quid #ternis minorem 
Conſiliis animum fatigas ? 


* 


Cur 


© KR. D 0 


O Hirpine Quinti, remittas ere guid | fatilemgue ſomnum. Non ſemper eff idem Je- 
2 copitet, et — fer 8 — vernis; ne . nite! 
Adria objefio : nec trepides in uſum avi po- | ſemper uno vultu. Suid fatigas animun: 
* ſeentis pauca, Levis juventas et decor fugit | tuum minarem æternis eonſulits ? 
retro, arida camtie pellente laſcrvos amores 8 Cur 


RX Oo TE S. 


1. Seyt bes Adriã di vi ſus objetto.] The | atick Sea; that is, by the Scythians he un- 
Ancients comprehended under the Name of | derſtands the People of ens, Dalmatia, 


Scythians all the People inhabiting North- Pannonia, and the Daei, &c, all which 

Wards; and we ſee clearly by this Paſſage, | Szeton comprehends under the general Name 

that Horace gives that Name to the People | of Hyria. 

a. Hirpine Quinti.] The Houſe of Nin 
: ws 


who were ſeparated from Italy by the Adri- 
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upon himſelf a a Evil, by his Cares and Endeavours 10 FIG a chime- 
rical one. Horace, in this Ode, adviſes his Friend to lay aſids this anxi- 
ous and foreboding Temper. He tells him, that all Things are liable to 
Chance and Variation; that the Knowledge of future Events altogether 
exceeds our Comprehenſion ; and therefore Wi ifdom requires that we ſhould 
give ourſelves no Uneaſmeſs about them. If anxious Thoughts wwill' ſome- 
times force themſelves upon us, we ſhould baniſh them by a — Glaſs, 


which4s the beſt Antidote * ſuch Attacks. 


To QuinT 1US Hineinus. 


TROUB BLE not yourſelf, dear Hirpinus, about enquiring in- 
to the Deſigns of the warlike Camtaber and Scythian, ſeparated 
from us by the Adriatick Sea; nor be ſo very arixious about the Ne 

ceſſaries of Life, that requires but a little to ſatisfy it. a 
Youth, with all its Gaieties and Beauties, flies from us 
apace, and is ſucceeded. by old Age, which baniſhes all the 
Levities of Love, and ſoft Slumbers. 
Spring do, not, always retain the Tame Bloom, . nor does 'the 
Moon ſhine. at all Times with the ſame: Luſtre. Why then 
do you difquiet your Mind about the future Events of Pro- 
Waence, which arc dere 4s Reach ? _ Why do we not ra- 
ya T7 k 4 Ga 4 1 a . W grins. 

0 


The Flowers of the 


was one of the mo? ancient and conſibera- 


ble in Rome, af which it became a Family after 


the Deſtruction of Alba, aud was ranked in; H 
th: Partrician Order y Tul/us Hoftilius, It 


was divided into four Branches, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the Sirnames of Capitolinus, 
Cincinnatus, Fiamminus, and Criſpinus. The 
Perſon here addreſſed by Harare is the fame 
whom he addreſſes Epiſt. 16. Book i. but 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from others of the 
ſame Name, which is the Keaſon that ſome 
Interpreters have thought Horace wrote 


Criſpine 1 and that this is the ſame 


Draſus Nere in the Year of Rome 744 3 but 
this is contrary to all the MSS. who read 

ir piles 

2 Quid æternit.] As if he had ſaid: 
Since Vouth paſſes ſo ſwiftly away, and no- 
thing in Nature is durable and laſting. why 
do yu not now in od Age ive ſome Relax- 
ation to the Mind? Why do you oppreſs 


yourſelt with endleſs Cares and Projects? 


Such Commentaiors as fancy that by terms 
conſi/tis, we are to underftand the Counſels 
and Defigns of the Gods, beciuſe they are 
eternal, little comprehend the Poet's De- 


Quntus Criſpinus who was Conſul with CV.] fign who means only to infinuate to Her, 
X 


2 Pinui- 


— 


| 
U 
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Cur non ſub alta vel platano, vel hac 
Pinu jacentes fic temerè, & rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, | ” 
Dum licet, Aſſyriaque nardo, i 
Potamus uncti? dillpat Kvius * 
Curas edaces. quis puer ocius 
Reſtinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula prætereunte lympha 2 
Quis devium ſcortum eliciet domo 5 
Lyden ? 'eburna, dic age, cum lyra 
- Maturet, incomtum Lacenz * 
More comam religata nodum. 


o R D O, 


Cur non fic temere jj wel ſub hac I cula ardentis vini Falerni lympha fre. 
eld platano, wel ſub bac pinu, et adorati | tereunte ? Quis  eliciet ' domo Lyden devium 
canes noſtros capilles roſa, unique rid] ſcortum ? Age, dic ei ut maturet cum tyra 
. nardo dum licet ? Evius diſfipat \ ſua eburna. religata ſuam comam mdum in- 


aura » Nuis puer ocius reſtinguet po- | comtum more mulieris Lacænæ. a 
NOTE SV. 


ner, that his Mind would not be able to | Horace means a Kind of Nardus growing in 
bear up under that perpetual Succeflion of | Cilicia, not far from Syria, ſeem to have 
new Cares, and Variety of different Schemes | forgot that it was a ſavage Kind of Nardu, 
with which he oppreſſed it. which never enter d into the Compoſition of 
16. ue nardo.] Nardus is pro- theſe exquiſite Perfumes and Odours. 
perly a Plant which grows in Jzdia. He 19. Reftinguet ardentis Falerni pecula. 
calls it ¶ Hrian, becauſe the European Mer- | Some Interpreters haveexplain'd this Paſſage, 
, Gants ht it in Syria, Thoſe who think | as if Heracedefir'd his Servant * 
ol » * , , : a : * * . 
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ther place ourſelves without Ceremony under this lofty Planetree, 
or this Pine, put on Roſe-garlands, anoint our grey Heirs with the 
fneſt Perfumes, and ſolace ourſelves, while we may, with a hearty 
Glaſs ? It is Wine that diſpels theſe Cares that prey upon us. 
Which of you Boys, will ſooneſt cool for us a Bottle of this hot 
Falernian in that Rivulet running by us? Who will go for Lyde ? 
Be ſure you teil her to bring her Ivory Harp with her, and not 


the Epithet prætereunte ſeems neceſſarily to 
. demand it, It is very well known, that 


mind her Dreſs, but come with her Hair tied in a careleſs Knot, like 


the Lacedemonian Ladies, 


N o T2 >. 


Water to mix with their Wine; whereas, he 
plainly wants that it ſhould be cooled in the 
neighbouring Stream, There is indeed a 
Fragment of one of the Odes of Anacreon 
ſtill extant, which ſeems to favour the Sen- 
timent of theſe Commentators : For he com- 
mands his Boy to put ten Meaſures of Water. 
among five Meaſures of Wine, to moderate 
the inſupportable Strength of that Liquor ; 
but, notwithſtanding this, the other Me- 
thod of explaining ſeems more juſt, and 
more agreeable to the Words Horace. 


the Ancients made uſe of Ice and Snow to 
cool their Wine; when theſe could not be 


21. Nuit devium ſcortum. ] By devium ſeor- 
tum Commentators underſtand a Courtezan 
that was not publick, ſuch a one as the 
| Angrenta ſtrictly underſtood by the Word 
meretriz, when oppoſed to profiibula and 
vaga. Propert. Lib. I. El. 5, 7. 

Non oft illa vagis fimilis conlata puellit. 

23 · Incomtum Lacenæ more.] This Paſ- 
ſage has very much embarraſſed Interpre- 
ters, who have been at a Loſs what to make 
of it. *Tis certain that we ought to read in- 
comptam as one Ward, and refer it to coman, 
as is evident from what follows, wiz. 
more Lacænæ : For it is evident from all 
that remains of Antiquity, that the Lare- 
demonian Ladies were very negligent and care- 


had, they had Recourſe to Fountains and 
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leſs in their Dreſs, 
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ODE XII. 
Hs this Ode is ons of the fineſt Odes of Horace, it has mare of Galant» in 


Horace 10 write of the Mars of Italy; Horace unwilling to under- 
take ſuch a Taſt, pleads for his Excuſe, on the one Hand, tht |; 
thought himſelf incapable to execute ſo great a Deſign ; and on tler. 
that Mzcenas himſelf had undertaken to write the Hillory of +1. 
guſtus, in which he would, without doubt, ſucceed much letter 
than be; and to mate his Excuſes more prevalent, he tells Hin, that 

| . his 


Ad MxCENATE M. 


N O LIS longa feræ bella Numantiz, 
Nec dirum Annibalem, nec Siculum mare 
Pceno purpureum ſanguine, mollibus 
Aptari citharæ modis; 
Nec ſævos Lapithas, & nimiùm mero 5 
Hylzum ; domitoſque Herculea manu | 
elluris juvenes, unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni 


O Mzeenas, nolis longa bella fere Numan- | modis cithare ; nec ſaves Lapithas, et Hy- 


tiæ, nee dium Annibalem, net Siculum mare | læum nimium mero ; juweneſque Telluris do- 
purpurcum Pamo ſanguine, aptari mollibus | mitos Herculea manu, unde fulgens dom 


eters 


NOTE Ss. 


1. Bella Numantiæ.] Numantia was a, 2. Nec dirum Annibalem.) Hannibal main- 
City of Spain, near the River Durius, in | tained a War againſt the Romans ſeventeen 
the ſame Place where Soria is now ſituated. Years. Horace here calls him Dirus, becauſe 
It held out againſt the Romans eight Years, | he had almoſt proved fatal to the Roman, 
They laid Siege to it in the Year of the | having vanquiſhed ſeveral of their Generals, 
City 622, under the Command of Pompeius deſtroyed in Battle the greateſt Part of the 
Rufus, and remained before it till the Year | Citizens, and put Rome itſelf into the high- 
6430, when, at laſt, it was taken by the | eſt Conſternation, having carried his victeri- 
ſecond Scipio Africanus. Horace gives it the | ous Arms within three Miles of it, 
Epithet of Fera, to denote the undaunted 2. Nec Siculum mare,] This muſt be 
Valour of the Inhabitants, who choſe rather | underſtood of the firſt Purick War, in which 
to deſtroy themſelves by Poiſon, Fire and | the Romans obtained three fignal Victories 
Sword, than fall into the Hands of the Con- over the Carthaginians on the Sicilian Seas 
queror, - @\ | The firſt under the Conduct of Cains _ 


it than any of his other Compoſitions. Mæcenas very much in por HH 
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O D E. XII. 
bis Muſe would not permit him to fing but of the Beauty eee 


ef Licinia, with whom Mzcenas was deep/y in Love. Then he takes 
Occaſion to enumerate ſome F thoſe amuable Qualities ſhe was emi- 
nently poſſeſſed of, which could not fail to attract Mzeenas's Eſteem, 
and render her, to one of his Diſcernment, more valuable than all 
the Treaſures of the World, In fine, Horace, to flatter Mzcenas's 
Paſſion, and praiſe Licinia's Beauty, makes uſe of ſuch Fineſſe as 
Ovid and Tibullus were intire Strangers to. 5 


To Ma cEenas. 
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DONT command me, Maecenas, to ſet to the ſoft 
Notes of my Harp, fit only for Love, the long Wars 
of cruel Numantia, the Defeat of terrible Hannibal, nor the 
Sea-fights that dyed the Sicilian Sea with the Blood of the 
Carthaginians. Don't command me to fing of the cruel La- 
pithz, nor of the drunken Centaur Hylæus, nor of the Gi- 
ants; thoſe terrible Sons of the Earth, who made the mag- 
niicent Palace of old Saturn ſhake, till ſubdued by the 


ave: oy 
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the ſecond by Arrilius Regulus, and the though in this Manner concealed, could not 
third by Lutatius Catulus, In the ſecond, fail of being underſtood by the Reſemblance 
the Carthaginian Fleet, though it conſiſted and Conformity they had to the Hiſtory of 
of three hundred and fifty Veſſels, was yet thoſe whoſe Names he had borrowed, This 
put to Flight, and two thouſand ſeven hun- Conformity was very viſible, and it was an 
fred Men made Priſoners, eaſy Matter to diſcern, that by the Lapitbæ 
5. Lapithas.] The Lapitbhæ were a and Giants who were ſubdued by Hercules in 
People of Theſſaly, who aſſociated them- the Plains of Theſſaly, Horace means the 
ſelves with the Giants, in order to make Troops of Brutus and Caſſius, which were 
War againſt the Gods. defeated by Auguſtus almoſt in the ſame 
6, Hylæum.] Hylæus was a Centaur, and Place at the Battle of Philippi. In like 
lain by Atlanta, becauſe he attempted to Manner under Hylæus, Horace gives us the 
raviſh her. It may not, perhaps, be amiſs exact Portraiture of Antony, who ruined ' 
to propoſe here the Conjecture of Dacier himſelfby his Intemperance, and his extrava- 
upon theſe four Lines. It may ſeem ſtrange, gant Paſſion for Cleopatra. All the World, 
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de lays he, how the Poet comes to introduce knows the exceſſve Debauches he was guilty fi | 
ch the Giant and Lapitbæ here, fince Mace- of with that Princeſs ; that he ordered ah ; 
ies nar does not demand of Horace to write a himſelf to be called Bacchus, and imitated 11 
2, Deſcription of the fabulous Wars. We muſt | that God in his Habit, Equipage, and Pomp. * 
uh, neceſſarily therefore conclude, that the Poet | Thus far Dacier, whoſe Opinion ſeems to 
the makes uſe of theſe Expreſſions to explain | be pretty well founded. | 
Eveats that are already paſt; and which, | 7. Telluvis juvenes.] The Giants, accord - . 
| 9 
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Saturni veteris : tuque pedeſtribus 


Dices hiſtoriis prœlia Cæſaris, 
Mæcenas, meliùs, duftaque per vias 75 


Regum colla minantium. 


Me dulces dominz muſa Liciniz 
Cantus, me voluit dicere lucidum 
3 oculos, & bene mutuis ts 


idum pectus amoribus: 


Quam nee ferre pedem dedecuit choris, 
Nec certare joco, nec dare brachia 


Ludentem nitidis virginibus, 
Dianæ celebris die. 


ſacro 
26 


Num tu, quz tenuit dives Achztnenes, 
Aut pinguis Phrygiæ Mygdonias opes 
Permutare velis crine Liciniz, 


Plenas aut Arabum domos 


? 


Dum flagrantia detorquet ad oſcula 25 
Cervicem, aut facili ſzvitia negat, 
Quz poſcente mags gaudeat eripiz 


Interdùm rapere occupet. 
o R 


wetarls Saturni coutremuit periculum : oo 
Mecenat, in pedefiribus biftoriis melias dices 


prelia Ceſar, collague minantium regum 


data" per via. Muſa voluit me dicere dulces 
cantus doming tuæ Liciniæ, — ejus luci- 
dum fulgentes, et pectus ejus wa - 
tuis — guam nec dedecuit ferre pedem 
eborts, nic certare joco, nec ludentem dare ſua 


D 0. 
brachia nitidii wirginibus, ſdcro die celebrit 
Diana, Num tu welis permutare ea que 
dives Achamenes tenuit, aut Mygdiria 
— pinguis Pbrygiæ, aut plenas domos Ara» 
crine Liciniæ, ? Dum detorguet cervi- 
cem ſuam ad tua flagrantia aſcula, aut fa- 
cili ſævitia negat oſcula gue magis gaudiat 
eripi a te poſcente, interdum occupet rapere, 


n 


and to ancient Fable, were the Sons of Titan 
and Terra. They were of an enormous Size, 


and had Feet reſembling thoſe of a Dragon. 


They were ſent into the World to deſtrey 
the Gods, and dethrone carat himſelf, a- 
gainſt whom their Mother had been pro- 
voked. Apollo, Diana, Bacchus, and Her- 
rules, came to the Aſſiſtance of Jupiter, who 
overthrew theſe Monſters, buried ſome of 


them under the Mountains, and precipated 


the reſt to the Bottom of Tartarus. 

8. Fulgens domus Saturni wtteris.] As 
the Giants and Lapitbæ made the Palace of 
old Saturn ſhake, in like manner did Brutus, 

, and Antony, make Rome and [taly 
tremble. And it is Rome itſelf and Traty, 
that Horace underſtands here by the magm- 
ſicent Palace of old Saturn, This Alluſion 


is the more juſt, that that Part of =_ 
© 


Wher Nome is, was called Saturnia, hecau 


Saturn made that his Refuge after his Son 
was baniſhed Heaven, This ſhews clearly 
the great Addreſs of Horace, and the Juſ- 
neſs of his Compariſon. He has made the 
ne Allufien iu the fourth Ode of the third 
Book : 

Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi 

Fidens juventus borrida . | 

* Thof: terrible Youths, truſting to the 
© Strength of their Arms, firuck Jupiter 
© with great Terror. 

9. Pedefiribus biſteriis,} Horace has ele- 
where ſaid, Muſa pedeſiris, Sermo pedefiris, 
to denote a plain natural Stile, and here op- 
poſes Poetry to Hiſtory : The latter, ſo to 
| ſpeak, gets on Foot, it never quits the 
' Earth, its Stile, Cught to be ſmooth, in 

Diction plain and e. ſy 5 modeſt even 8 * 
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erful Arm of Hercules. Mæcenas, you will deſcribe far better 
in Proſe, than I can in Verfe, the Battles of Auguſtus, and his glo- 
rious Triumphs, in which Kings, muttering Revenge, were led in 
Proceſſion thro' the Streets before bis Car. My Muſe allows me 
to ſing of nothing but the ſweet Voice of your charming Miſtreſs 
Licinia, her bright ſparkling Eyes, the unfeigned Return ſhe makes 
to your Love : With what a becoming Air ſhe joins the Dance in 
an Aſſembly ; what a fine Spirit of Raillery ſhe has, and with how 
good a Grace ſhe offers her fine Arms to dance with the gay La- 
dies on Diana's Feſtival ! Would not you, Sir, exchange the great 
Wealth Achæmenes was once poſſeſſed of, the immenſe Riches of 
the'King of fertile Phrygia, and all the Treaſures of the Arabians, 
fur one Ringlet of charming Licinia's Hair? eſpecially in the Mo- 
ment ſhe turns her Neck to meet your ardent Kiſſes; or when, 


with a Cruelty eaſy to be conquered, ſhe refuſes you one, which 
| ſhe wiſhes you would rather take by Force, and ſometimes ſnatches 


a Kiſs from you firſt, whil/ he 


ſeemingly defends herſelf. 


NOTES. 


Ornaments, it avoids every Thing that ſa- 


vours of Affectation. Poetry, on the contra- 


ry, eſpecially Lyrick Poetry, ſoars high, its 
Thoughts are noble, its Turns bold, its Ex- 
pretfions figurative; Nature itſelf appears 
here dreſſed in its richeſt Attire. 

13. Dominæ Liciniæ.] This Licinia was 
Miſtreſs to Muacenas, and not to Horace, 
as ſome Interpreters have imagined, and 
eſpecially Torrentius; for the Sequel of the 
Ode inconteſtibly proves, that Horace ſpeaks 
here of Macenai' s Miſtreſs, Licinia is the 
ſame with Terentia, and the Siſter of Pro- 
culeius and Murena. Terentia was the pro- 
per Name of the Family, and Licinia an 
adopted Name; for Terentius Varro was a- 
dopted into the Family of Murena, which 
was named Licinian. 

18. Certare joco.] By joco, Horace un- 
derftands here Raillery, or ſmart Repartees ; 
and by certare, he explains the Cuſtom the 
Romans had to diſpute for the Prize of 
Raillery on Feſtival-days. This, Mr, Span- 
beim ſays, was alſo a Cuſtom among the 
Greeks, and that they even crown'd thoſe 
who conquer'd ; and this he proves by a 
Paſſage of Ariflophanes, who ſpeaking of 
the Rejoicings on Ceres's Feſtival, ſays in 
OY of the Frogs, Act V. Scene 


. 


Nlaioava xa! GXwayrt, bg THy0% = 
* 15 

« Grant, O Goddeſs, I may act my 
« Part ſo well in Jefting and Raillery, 
* that I may overcome, and at laſt be 
« crowned,” 

This ſhews with what Cate and Appli- 
cation Horace ought to be read; becauſe 
in one fingle Word, that at firſt Sight ap- 
pears not worth Notice, he implies what is 
very curious and very remarkable. 

18. Nec dare bracbia.] Becauſe the La- 
dies joined their Arms to dance in a Cir- 
cle round Diana's Altar, according to an 
ancient Cuſtom. 

21. Dives Ach@mencs.]. Achæmenes was a 
King of Perſia; his Deſcendants, till Da- 
rius, the Son of Hyflaſpes, bore his Name, 
and were called Achemenides. It is for 
this Reaſon that Plato, in his firſt Alcibi- 
ades, ſays, the Kings of Perſia derive their 
Origin from Acbæmenes. 

22. Aut pinguis Phrygia Mypdenias. 
He means 55 Riches i King 1 
Mygdoma, which was a Part of Phryzia, 
and which took its Name from the Myg- 
dons, or Mygdonians, a People of Thrace, or 
Macedonia, who had ſettled themſelves in 
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ODE XIII. 


No Subject is tos mean for a great Poet. The ſimalleſi Circym/lance 111] 
' affort*him Matter enough to expatiate upon, and lead him unte a Ciurſ, 
Reflections that will highly pleaſe and delight a judicious Reanr 
The Fall of a Tree ſeems to furniſh but very little Subjeft for Poetry ; 
But Horace employs that Circumſtance to introduce Sappho and Alccus, 
without ' ſeeming to have ſought an Occaſion for it, and to ſpeak i» t, 
Praiſe of Poetry, which he daes with a marvellous Adres. Tis; 


Lyrics 


In ARBOREM, Cujus caſu in agro Sabino pene op- 
preſſus eſt. bY 


1 LL E & nefaſto te poſuit die, 
Quicunque primum, & ſacrilega manu 
Produxit, arbos, in nepotum | 
Perniciem, opprobriumque pagi. : 
Illum & parentis crediderim ſui 9 
Fregiſſe cervicem, & penetralia 
pparſiſſe nocturno cruore 
Hoſpitis: ille venena Colchica, 
Et quidquid uſquam concipitur netas, 
Tractavit; agro qui ſtatuit meo 
Te triſte lignum, te caducum 78 
In domini caput immerentis. 


Quid 
8 U 


O arbos! quicungue primam poſuit te, } ſua noct᷑urno cruore boſpitis. O trifle Ig]. 
ole et peſuit te nefaſto die, et produxit te ſa- ille tractavit wenena Colchica, et quicquid 
eriiegã manu in perniciem nepotum 'opprobri- | nefas uſquam concipitur, gut flatzut te in nee 
umgue pagi. Crediderim illum et fregifſe | agro, te caducum in caput domin tui inane* 
ccrvicem ſui parentis, at ſparſfiſſe penetralia \ rents. | 1 

| | An- 


NOTES. 


1. Lie & n faſto.] In the firſt Part of this | Intercifi. The Dies fei were conſecrated to 
Ode, Horace ſhews his Reſentment againſt | the Gods, and ſet apart for the Celebration 
thole who had planted this unlucky Tree, | of religious Rites and Solemnities, The Pre- 
as if they had been guilty of the Death , allotted for the civil Buſineſs of Men, 
which he ſo narrowly eſcaped. In order to | were again divided into Tai, Cemitials, 
underſtahd the Phraſe here made uſe of, it | &c. Dies Fafti were the ſame as our C cur: 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that the Romans | Days; upon which it was Jawful for th: 
uvided their Days into Fei, Prefefti, and | Prator to fit in Judgment, and 9 
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Lyrick Excurſions are not at all to the Taſte of ſome methodical Ge- 
niuſes, who wo ld have the Poet always to follow a continued Courſe 
of Reaſoning, without ever loſing Sight of the firſt Propoſition. This 
Humour ariſes from their Ignorance of the Genius of Poetry, and eſpeci- 
ay of the Ode. Both the one and the other permit, yea, and ſometimes 
require, theſe Overflowings of Fancy, to ſupply the Place of agreeable 
Eprſodes, which exait and enrich the Subject. 


Againſt a TREE, by the Fall of which he was al- 
moſt cruſhed to Pieces at Sabinum. 


T HOU curſed Tree, whoever he was that firſt planted you, 
did it ſurely on an unlucky Day, and with a ſacrilegious 
Hand, for the Deſtruction of thoſe who ſhould be born after him, 
and for a Reproach to the Place in which he lived. I ſhould make no 
Scruple to believe that the Wretch ſtrangled his own Father, and 
tained his domeſtick Gods in the Night with the Blood of his Gueſt. 
Thou unlucky Tree, that had well nigh fallen on the Head of 
your innocent Maſter, he that planted you in my Field, 
certainly made uſe- of the Colchic Poiſon, and was guilty of 
every Villainy that can be imagin'd, No Man can, by the 
greateſt 


n 0.78.4 


fari tria verba, to ſay theſe three ſolemn\ 7. Nofurno cruore.] This is an Addreſs. 
Words, Do, Dico, Addico, I fit bere to give | peculiar to Horace, who, inftead of ſaying 
Laws, to declare Right, and judge Lofſes. All | ſparfiſſe cruore per noctem, or nocturns tempore, 
cher Days (exccpt the Interciſs) were called | makes an Adjective of the Circumſtance of . 
Nefafti, becauſe. it was not lawful to pro- Time, and joins it with cruore. He ſays in 
nounce theſe three Words upon them; that | the ſame Manner, Ode V. of this Book, 
ls, the Courts were not open. The Dies Nocturne mari. Theſe are very happy Turns 
Peltridiani, or next Day after the Calends, | of Expretfion, which is the more neceſſary 
Nones and Ides, were of this laſt Number, | to take Notice of, as Horace often makes uſe 
and look d upon as unfortunate, whence they | of them. 
had che Name of Dies att; it having been | 8. Yeneng Colcbica.] Ancient Colchis, 
obſerv'd that thoſe Days had prov'd unlucky | now Migrelia, was a Country on the Black 
to the S:ate in the Loſs of Battles, Towns, | Sea, between Circaſſia, Georgia, and Ala- 
and other Caſualties ; ſo that theſe Days be - dulia. Both it and Heria were fertile in 
ng of the Number of thaſe which were | Poiſons, 
called Nefafti, that Term was made uſe of | 11. Caducum.] This Tree did not fall 
o ſignify an unlucky Day. upon Horace, inaſmuch as he eſcaped the 
| a Y 2 dtroke 3 
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Quid quiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſatis great 
Cautum eſt in horas. navita Boſphorum every 
Pcenus perhorreſcit, neque ukra 15 afraid 
Cæca timet aliunde fata; cret 
Miles ſagittas & celerem fu Rome 
Parthi; catenas Parthus & Italum Fligt 
Robur : ſed improviſa lethi are 
Vis rapuit rapietque a 20 mans 
Quam pene furvez regna Proſerpinæ, off | 
Et judicantem vidimus Eacum, Accia 
Sedeſque diſeretas piorum, & ſerpi 
ZEoliis fidibus quærentem | Abo! 
TY Sappho 
Nunquam ſatis cautum eff homini quid | perhorreſcit eatenas et Halum robur: ſed 

iſque witet in boras, Panus navita per- improviſa vis tathi rapuit rapretque gentes. 22. 
orreſcit Beſpborum, negue ultra timet eaca NQuam pene nos vidimus regna furuæ Pro- Yon o 
fata aliunde : Miles Romanus perhorreſcit | ſerpinaæ, et acm judicantem, diſcretaſque Peleus 
fagittas et celerem fugam Parthi ; Partbus ſede appoi: 
with 
NOT ES. riſdict 

Ala, 
Stroke ; therefore [ignum caducum in domini | 16, Cæca fats.) The blind Deſtinies ; 2 
caput, cannot here fignify a Tree which  ceca for occulta, ignota, unknewn, con- Plato 
has already fallen upon the Head of its | cealed, what lies beyond our Reach. La- gave 
Mafter, az M. Dacier explains it; Caducum | cretivs often uſes Word in this Senſe, Ways 
is here put for Caſurum, in the ſame Man- wenti caca peteſtas, the undiſcernable, or un- ras, 4 
ner as Virgil ſays, Juvents caducus, for ca-] knewn Potuer of the Wind; for we cannot that 
urus, moriturus; io that the Manner in] tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth. Fact 
which we ought to conſtrue the Word is | 27. Sagittas & celerem fugam Partbi.] ſeatec 
plainly this, Statuit te eo confilio ut caderes ; as; That is, Sagittas Parthi celeriter fugienti. lover 
af the Gardener had planted it with that | As to this Way of ſpeaking, ſee Note ſe- whie 
very Deſign, that by its Fall it might cruſh } venth on this Ode. It is further worth ſolve, 
its Mafter, while to take Notice here of the Oppoſition why, 
24. Boſpborum.] The Thracian Boſpborus | between times and celexem fugam. An Ene- ment 
38.the ſame which we call the Canal of the my, one would think, is no longer to be migh! 
Black Sea, wiz. that narrow Sea which | feared after he betakes himſelf to Flight; 23 
oins the Propontis to the Pontus Exxinus. , but in this Caſe it happen' d quite otherwiſe; ſage | 
here is alſo another Streight, called an- the more violent and rapid the Flight of the to gi) 
ciently Boſphorus Crimmerius. It ſeparates | Parthians was, the more dangerous did it the B 
Crimea from Circaſſia, and ſerves as a Com- prove to thoſe who purſu'd them; becauſe, ced u 
munication between the Black Sea and the without interrupting their Courſe, they had dama 
Sea of Aſepb, or Palus Meotis, The Name the Art of ſhooting over their Shoulder 2 Tarts 
it goes under is the Streight of Caſfa. prodigious Quantity of /Arrows, by which Field 
Paenus.] Horace here repreſents a Car- Means they very much annoyed and weak- detarn 
thaginian as dreading the Dangers that ened the Enemy, | enouy 
attend failing through the Boſpborus ; be- 21. Furve regna Preſerpinæ.] Fur Opin 
cauſe Carthage was a City of very great , ſignifies black, diſmal, gloomy z and Horace diet 
Commerce, which ſent its Ships to a vaſt | here ſays the Realms of diſmal Proſerpins in a | 

Diſtance, and whoſe Inhabitants were of! for the diſmal Realms of Proſerpint. Set deſt 
Conſequence often expoſed to Perils of — above Note, were 
this Kind, Tart, 


| 22. Jud. Sch, 
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greateſt Precaution, ſhun all the Misfortunes to which he is 
every Moment expoſed. The Carthaginian Merchant is only 


afraid of the Boſphorus, but is not aware of what the ſe- 


cret Fates may ſurpriſe him with from another Quarter, The 
Roman Soldier fears . but the Arrows and expeditious 
Flight of the Parthians. the other Hand, the Parthians 
are only afraid of the irreſiſtible Force and Chains of the Ro- 
mans. But Men have often been, and will ſtill be carried 
olf by a Kind of Death they leaſt expect. By this terrible 
Accident, how near was I ſeeing the diſmal Realms of Pro- 
ſerpine, and ZEacus fitting in Judgment, and the happy 
Abodes deſtined for the Juſt? Flow near was J hearing Sap- 


pho 
0 17 


22. Judicantem Sacum ] acus was the Jupiter illa piæ ſecrevit Iittara genti. 

Son of Jupiter and Ægina, and Father ef Jupiter has ſet apart theſe happy Regi- 
Peleus and Telamon ; after his Death he was] © ons for the juſt,” And Virgil, Secretoſgue 
appointed one of the infernal Judges along | ies. And the juſt ſeparated,” 

with Minos and Rbadamantbus. The Ju- 24+ oliis fidibus guerentem Sappbo.] The 
riſdiction of the laſt two extended over all | /AZolians were a People of Greece. A little 
Ala, that of AZacus over Europe : For the | after the Trojan War, they ſent out a Colo- 
Earth was as yet divided only into two Parts, | ny Which went into Myfia, and poſſeſled 
Plato writes, that Afacus and Rhadamantbus | all the Coaſt of the Ægean Sea from Cizicum 
gave judgment in a Meadow, where two | to Phoers, or even to Smyrna, which Hers- 
Ways met, the one of which led to Tarta- | dotus adds to the eleven Cities belonging to 
7az, and the other to the Elyſian Fields ; | the olians on the Continent. But as this 
that Rbadamanthus judged the Afraticks, and | a little after fell into the Hands of the Ioni- 
Tacus the Europeans, and that Minos was | am, Herodotus enumerates only eleven Cities 


ſeated with a Sceptre of Gold to pronounce 
ſovereignly when any D:fficulties occurred 
which the other two were incapable to re- 
ſolve. And this ſeems to be the Reaſon 
why Horace, who was an European, makes 
mention only of Afacus, which otherwiſe 
might have appeared ftrange. 

. 23+ Sedeſque diſcretas piorum.] The Paſ- 
ſage I have already cited from Pluto, ſerves 
to give Light to this. After having paſſed 
the Meadow where Sentence was pronoun- 


_ ced upon departed Souls by AZacus and Rba- 


damanthus, on the one Side might be ſeen 
Tartarus, and on the other the Elyfian 
Fields, The Word deſcriptas here fignifies 
detarmined, aſſigned, the Reading may well 
enough ſupport itſelf, But Dacier is of 
Opinion, that it ought rather to be read 
directat, divided, ſeparated from, as it is 
in a great many Editions, and ſeme of the 
deſt Manuſcripts : For the Elyfian Fields 
were ſeparated by a great Interval from 
Yartarus 3 whence Horace, Ode 26th, Book 
Sch, ſays, 


that properly belonged to the Aolians, 
They had beſides five or fix Cities in the Ile 
of Leſbos, among others Mitylene the Capi- 
tal, where Sappbo was born. Hence we have 
the Reaſon why Horace fays here, Zoliis 


fidibus, on her Folian Lute, inſtead of 


Leſbian. We have ſtill remaining ſeveral 
Fragments of Sappho, by which it appears 
that ſhe was diſpleaſed with the Ladies of her 
own Country; bat I queſtion whether Ho- 
race here ſpeaks of theſe Complaints ; he in 
this Place means, without doubt, the Re- 
gret ſhe made becauſe the Leſbian Ladies 
did not ſhew the ſame Regard to her as ſhe 


did to them ; but that on the contrary they 


had ruined her Reputation, This is con- 
firmed by what ſhe herſelf ſays in Ovid, 
Leſbides, infamem qua me feciftts, amate, 
efinite ad cytharas turba wenire meas. 
* You Ladies of Zeſbos, who have ruined 
© my Reputation, notwithſtanding the Love 
© I bore you, deſiſt from coming in Crowds 


26. Z: 


to hear my Songs. 
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Sappho puellis de popularibus; 25 
Et te ſonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcæe, plectro dura navis, 
Dura fugæ mala, dura belli. 
Utrumque facro digna ſilentio 
Mirantur umbræ dicere : ſed magis 30 
Pugnas & exactos tyrannos 
Dent humeris bibit aure vulgus. 
Quid mirum ? ubi illis carminibus ſtupens 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures, & intorti capillis 35 
Eumenidum recreantur angues ? | 
Quin & Prometheus, & Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborum decipitur ſono : 
Nec curat Orion leones 
Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 


O R D O. 


fedes piorum, et Sappho guærentem oli] Quid mirum eft ? ubi Cerberus centiceps 
Adibus de popularibus puellis? et te, O Al-|ille bellua flupens il is carmiribus demittit a- 
exe, plenius ſonantem aureo tuo plectro dura | tras ſuas aures, et angues intorti capillis En- 
wala navis, dura mala fugæ, dura mala | menidum recreantur ? Quin et Prometheus, 
Belli? Umbræ mitantur utrum dicere | et Tantalus parens Pelepts decipitur lab:run 
digna ſacro ſilentio: ſed vulgus denſum bumeris dulci ſono : nec Orion curat agitare leones, aut 
magis bibit aure pugnas et tyrannos exattos. \timidos lyncas, 


. 


26, Et te ſonantem plenius.] We have «« Begin, and I will with an attentive 
already ſpoken of Alceus, Ode 32d, Book | © Ear take in all you fay.”” The Word 
1ſt. Horace here names him along with | drink, which in our Language anſwers to 
Sappho, becauſe he lived much about the | Bibo, is often uſed by us in the ſame Senſe, 
ſame Time, was a Native of Mitylene, and | as to drink in Inſtruction, to drink in Diſ- 
exce!led chiefly in Lyrick Poetry. He here | courſe. 
adds ſonantem pleniys, becauſe his Stile was 34. Demittit atras aures.] This Deſcrip- 
noble and elevated, and he wrote on Sub- | tion of Cerberus, who was ſo well pleaſed 
jets of a higher Nature than Sappho, who | with hearing the Verſes of Alceus, as to let 
ſays of herſelf in Ovid, n : fall his Ears, is admirable : For it is pe- 
| | culiar to Beaſts to hang their Ears when 
Nec plus Alceus, conſors patriægue Lyreque | any Thing agreeable ſtrikes their Imagi- 

Laudis babet, guamvis grandius ille ſonat, | nation. | 
34+ Bellua centiceps.] Cerberus, who, ac- 

« Alceus himſelf, who is of the ſame | cording to the ancient Mythology, is repre- 
© Country, and a Brother Lyrick Poet, | ſented as having ſometimes fifty Heads, 
«© has not raiſed himſelf to a Reputation | ſometimes an Hundred, on Account of the 
„ greater than mine, although his Poetry | great Number of Snakes, which formed, as 
« be of a ſublimer Nature, and he treats | it were, the Hair of his three Heads. 


© of more elevated Subjects.“ 36. Eumenidum.] The Furies, Alecio, 
See the Proſe Tranſlation of Ovid. Ti/iphone, and Megera, Daughters, as the 


32+ Bibit.] The Romans made uſe of | Poets feign, to Acheron and Nox, all . 


the Verb Bibs to expreſs hearing with great | brought forth at one Birth. Some think 

Care and Attention. Propertius, Eleg. th, | they were ſo called by an Antiphraſis. But 

Book 3d. | Aſcbylus, in the Tragedy of the Eumenidei, 
ancipe, Suſpenſis auribus ita bibam, | — 
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pho complaining of the Leſbian Virgins in mournful Strains on 
her Folian Lute? And you, Alcæus, with your golden Quill 
ſounding in bolder and more elevated Strains, the Hardſhips Men 
undergo at Sea, the greater Evils of Baniſhment, and the great 
Calamities of War? The Spirits hear, with Admiration, both of 
them ſinging what commanded religious Silence: But when Alcæus 
ings of Battles and of baniſh'd Tyrants, then the vulzar Fantoms 
crowd about him, and are all Attention. No Wonder, ſeeing 
Cerberus, that Monſter with a hundred Heads, hangs down his 
black Ears, and is aſtoniſhed to hear them; and the very Snakes 
in the Heads of the Furies are delighted with their Airs, Even 
Prometheus and Tantatus, Pelops' Father, forget their Pain ſo much 
are they charmed with the Sweetnels of their Notes ; nor does Orion, 
whoſe ſole Delight was in hunting, trouble himſelf any more about 


purſuing Lions, or giving Chace to the timorous. Lynxes. 


1 0.7:E >. 


gives us to underſtand, that Orefles impoſed 
this Name upon them, after he had been 
2bſolved from the Crime he was accuſed 
of in killing his Mother, and he called them 
Eumenides, becauſe they ſuffered themſelves 
to be appeaſe by Minerva, and conſented 
to his Abſolution, 

36. Recreantur angues.] The Poets have 
feigned that the Furies had Snakes entang- 
led in their Hair, And Pauſanias relates, 
that Æſcbylus was the firſt who gave Riſe 
to this Notion, Æſcbylus, ſays he, 7s the 
f who repreſents Snakes twiſted among the 
Hair of the Eumenides. The Paſſage which 
be had in View, is where Oreſtes ſays, 
4id's py ovor Fe mxny 

Oc41% TWIEG kai T MIMAT avifatvas TURN 

daa uu. 

They reſemble the Gorgons, are clothed 
in long black Habits, and frightful Snakes 
* twiſted in their Hair, hiſs upon their Heads,” 

37. Prometheus. | Prometheus, the Son of 
Iipetus, and Father of Deucalion, formed a 
Statue of Clay in the Likeneſs of Man. In 
order to give it Life, he aſcended into Heaven, 
that he might procure the Aſſiſtance of Pal- 
lu. He ſtole the celeſtial Fire, by means 
of a Flambeau which he kindled at the Rays 
of the Sun, and by the Help of it animated 
his Statue. By Way of Puniſhment for this 
vacrilege, the Gods bound him to Mount 
Caucaſus, where an Eagle conſtantly preys 
upon his Liver, which grows again as faſt as 
teliroyed, to perpetuate his Torment, It is 


Fo 


proves the contrary, 


to be remarked here, that Horace places him 
in Hell; and in this he follows Ariſtetie, 
Chap, 17. of his Poeticks. 

37. Pelopis parens.] Tamtalus was King 
of Lydia and Phrygia, or Paphlagonia ac- 
cording to ſome. See Cde 28th, K 1ſt. 

38. Dulci laborum- decipitur ſono.] We 
muſt not here join /aborum with ſono, as 
ſome Interpreters have thought, who ima - 
gine that Horace here ſpeaks of the Labours 
of Alceus, This is quite inſupportable, 
Horace ſays, that the harmonivus Notes of 
Alceus made Tantalus and Prometh:-us to for- 
get their 'Corments. . Decipitur laborum, is 
a Way of ſpeaking uſed by the Greeks 3 
AutrSanTai Tow, 

39+ Orion. ] The Ancients were of Opi- 
nion, that after Death Men have the ſame 
Inclinations, and the ſame Occupations 2. 
ſigned them, which they delighted moſt in 
when alive, It is for this Reaſon that Ho- 
race here repreſents Orion as a great Hunter, 
he having really been ſo during his Lite. 
Homer relates in the Odyſley, that Uſes 
ſaw Orion in Hell, running aiter thoſe Beaſts 


which he had wounded in the Woods when - 


alivez and it is aſter this Prince of Poets 
that Horace places Orion in Hell, as he had 
before done Prometheus. M. Zurk deviates 
very much from the Senſe of Horace, whin 
he explains this Paſſage, as if the, Poet had 
ſaid, Orion is no more afraid of the Lrom 
* or Lynx.“ The Word agitare evidently 
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ODE XIV. 

Some Manuſcripts have, for the Title of this Ode, De ſuperſtitione 
againſt ee 3 and a very learned Commentat is of Odinim, 
that this is the true and only Subjeft of it; but it is certain that Ho. 
race has ſomething more in View, than ſimply to guard Pofthumus 
againſt the Fears of Death. He alſo adviſes him to aim at Tranquil. 
lity of Life, and to indulge bimſelf a little more freely in the innocent 
Pleaſures and Gratifications of it; and this he does with great Ad. 
refs : Tor it is worth our Notice, that in order to bring him to 4 

| right 


Ap Pos THUMUM, 


E HEU, fupaces, Poſthume, Poſthume, 
Labuntur anni: nec pietas moram 


Ode XIV. 


Rugis & inſtanti ſenectæ 


Aﬀeret, indomitzque morti : 
Non, fi trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 5 


Amice, places illacrymabilem 


Plutona tauris; qui ter amplum 
Geryonen Tityonque triſti 


O R 
Eben, Poſthume, Pefibume, anni fugaces la- 


Com- 
D O. 


Non, O amice, fo quotgnot diet eunt, tre- 


duntur : nec tua pietas afferet moram rugit, | cenis tauris places illacrymab. lem Plutona, 


et ſenectæ inſtanti mortique indamitæ. 


gui compeſcit ter amp Geryonen 1297 
470 


Orr 


1. Peſtbume.] There is great Uncertain- 
ty among Commentators who this Poſthumus 
was; Dacier is of Opinion that he muſt be 
the ſame with Julius Florus, to whom Ho- 
race addreſſes two Epiſtles, This Conjec- 
ture is founded upon the two following Rea- 
ſons ; Firſt, That Poſtbumus was a Sirname 
very common to the Family of the Julli. Se- 

„ That the ſame Character is here 
given of Poftbumus, as, in the two foremen- 
tioned Epiſtles, - is given of Fulius Florus. 
This Conformity of Characters he thinks 
fo remarkable, that any one, who will take 
the Pains to examine it, muſt neceſſarily 
aſſent to his Conjecture. Horace here tacit- 
ly reproaches Pefbumus with Avarice, Am- 
bition, and a flaviſh Fear of Death. The 


two firſt of theſe are clearly hinted at in 
theſe Lines of Epiſt. third, Book firſt, where 
the Poet ſays to Florus, 
— — . u f 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinguere poſſes, 
if yen could only diveſt yourſelf of 
© Ambition and Avarice, which ſerve but 
© to nouriſh Care and Anxiety.” But they 
are yet more evidently taken notice of in 
Epiſt. ſecond, Book ſecond, ; 
Non es avarus ? abi. Quid 7 catera jan þ- 
mul iſto <> 1 
Cum witio fugere Caret tibi pect us mam 
Ambitione ? caret mortis formidine & ira? 
Are you not covetous ? Well, But 
© moreover, have you, at the ſame Time, 


© laid aſide other Views ? Are you 17 
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right Way of thinking, he neither propoſes Precepts nor Counſels, bud 
only offers ſome general Reflections on the Shortneſs and Uncertainty of 
human Life. The Piece is admirable for the Juſineſs of the Rea- 
ſoning on the Epicurean Sy/tem, and beautified with ſuch an agreeable 
Variety, as highly pleaſes the Reader; never did Horace excel mare 
than in the V. hi cation of this Ode, It is not eaſy to determine pre- 
ciſely in what Year it was compoſed ; but we have Reaſqn to think it 


; 7 


was woen the Poet was in a pretty advanced Age. 


To Pos THU Mus. 


A H Poſthumus, my worthy Friend Poſthumus, the Years run 


on apace, nor can all your Piety retard, but one Moment, 


Wrinkles, old Age that approaches, and Death that is ine- 
Though you offer every Day to Pluto a Sacrifice of 
locks, you cannot appeaſe that inexorable 


God, who detains the huge Geryon and the might 


vitable. 
three hundred Bu 


N 8 1 . 


* ef the Slave of a vain Ambition? Have 
* you armed yourſelf againſt the Fear of 
* Veath ? Can you reſtrain yuurſelf from 
* unreaſonable and immoderate Anger ?? 

But Sanadon rejects this Conjecture as 
groundleſs, and thinks, that ſo far from. a 
Conformity of Characters between Julius 
Florus and Poſtbhumus, the Deſcription giyen 
of them by the Poet, repreſents them as of 
a very oppoſite Temper, For Julius Florus 
accompanied Tiberius into Spain, Gaul, 
Thrace, Pannonia, &c. whereas Horace gives 
us to undetſtand, that Peſbumus was no 
Friend to Expeditions and the Tumults of 
War. 

Fruflra per autumnos nocentem 

Cerporibus metuemus Auſtrum. 

That he took a Pleaſure in cultivating 
© the Earth. | 

Neque harum quas colis arborum. 
He concludes with giving it as his Judg- 
ment, that this Peſbumus is the ſame with 
him whom Prepertius addreſſes, Book third, 
Eleęy ninth. This alſo Dacier bas hinted, 
making them both the ſame with Julius 
Florus. 

3. Trees, ] The is, with three He- 


catombs. This Number appearing incre- 
dible to ſome Interpreters, as well as to 
ſome of the antient Grammarians, they 
thought we ſhould read Fricenis, and reduce 
Three Hundred to Thirty. They might 
have avoided this Miſtake, had they but 
adverted, that the firſt Syllable of Tricents 
is long, and would have deſtroyed the 
Meaſure of the Verſe. 

6. Places illacrymabilem.} This Word 
naturally ſignifies unpitied, or that does 
not deſerve Pity ; and it is in this Senſe that 
Horace uſes it, Ode ninth, Book fourth 
— ſed omnes illacrymabiles, 

Urgentur, ignotigue longa 
Co ü—ü—M 

But they are all plunged into eternal 
Night, none lament their Death, and the 
Memory of them is no more. 


Hlacrymabilem Plutona; Pluto who is in- 
capable of Pity, who cannot be moved by 
W eee e 

7, 8. Ter amplum Geryonen, | Geryon was 
the Son of Chryſaor and Callirboe. From 


Veit. I. 4 


the Middle upwards he had three human Bo- 
di 


y Tityus, 
ſurrounded 


But here it has an active Signification\, 


9 
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nibus, 
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Quicunque terræ munere veſcimur, 10 


 Enaviganda ; five reges, 


Sive inopes erimus coloni. 
Fruſtra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractiſque rauci flutibus Adriz ; 
Fruſtra per autumnos nocentem 15 
Corporibus metuemus Auſtrum. 
Viſendus ater flumine languido 
Cocytus errans, & Danai genus 


Infame, damnatuſque lon 


gi 


Siſyphus ZEolides laboris. 20 


Linquenda tellus, & domus, 


& placens 


Uxor: neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
Te, præter inviſas cupreſſos, 

Ulla brevem dominum ſequetur. ; 
Abſumet heres Czcuba dignior 29 
Servata centum clavibus, & mero 

Tinget pavimentum ſuperbo, 

Pontificum potiore ccenis. 


O R 
triſi undd, enaviganda ſcilicet nobis omnibus 
guicungue veſcimur munere terræ, froe erimus 
reges, froe inopes coloni. 

Fruftra carebimus Marte cruento, fractiſ- 
gre fluctibus Adria rauci : fruſtra per au- 
rumnos metuemus Auſirum necentem corport- 
Bus, Ater Cocytus errans flumine languido 
wiſendus eſt nobis, er infame genus Dana, 


D O. 
Siſpphuſgque Æolides damnatus longi laborir, 

Tellus eſt linguenda, et domus, et placens 
uxor ; negue ulla barum arborum guat colix, 
| preter inviſas cupreſſos, ſequitur te dominum 
evem.. Heres tuus digntor abſumet Cæcuba 
vina ſervata centum clauibus; et tinget pa- 
— ſuperbs mero potiore canis ponti- 

N. 


. 


dies united together. It is upon this Ac- 
eount, that he is called by Horace, ter am- 
plum, and by Virgil, ter geminum. This 
Fiction, according to ſome, took its Riſe 
from Geryen's being King of three Iſlands 
on the Coaſts of Spain. But others rather 
derive it from three Brothers of the ſame 
Name, among whom there reign'd the 
Erifteft Amity and Friendſhip, 

8. Titzon.] Tityus was the Son of Jupi- 
ter, and flain by Apollo for attempting to 
raviſh Latona, The Poets have feigned him 
conveyed into Hell, where a Vultur conti- 
nually preys upon his Liver; which, to 


as conſumed, M7 

17. Alter flumine ido Cocytus.] The 
Cocytut, a Sm of the tnfernal —1 is 
a Branch of the Styx. It derives its Name 
from the Greeh Word x«xu wr, to lament, 
becaufe there the Lamentations of the Un- 
happy may be heard, Cc. Horace calls its 
Courſe laagviſhing, as Virgil ſays of its 
Waters, that they are flow. 

18. Davzai genus infame.} Danaus and 
Aptus were both the Sons of Belus King 
of Egypt, Dann had fifty Daughters, 
who were married to the ſame Number of 
Sons of /Zgyptus ; and who all, by the Com- 


perpetuate hie Torment, grows again as faſt 


mang of their Father, murdered their Huſ- 
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ſurrounded with that black River we muſt all paſs who live upon 
the Fruits of the Earth; whether rich or poor, whether Kings or 
Peaſants, In vain do we avoid bloody Battles, and the raging 
Waves of the bluſtering Adriatick Sea. In vain do we ſhun in 
Autumn the South-wind ſo injurious to our Health; we muft, 
at laſt, viſit the Now and winding Courſe of the black Cocytus, 
the infamous Race of Danaus, and Siſyphus, the Son of Aolus, 
condemned to eternal Toil. In fine, you muſt quit your Country, 
your Houſe, your Wife, the agrecable Object of your Love; and not 
one of all theſe Trees you now cultivate with ſo much Care, 
ſhall follow you their ſhort-liv'd Maſter, except the Cyprels, 
Your Heir, more liberal, ſhall laviſh away the Czcubian Wines, 
now kept under a hundred Keys, and ſtain the Floors with more 
generous Liquor than what is drank at the ſumptuous Entertain- 
ments of our Prieſts themſelves. | | 


N O- T E . | 

bands the very firſt Night after the Marri- | times Prizes beſtowed upon thoſe who did 
age, except Hypermneſira alone, who ſpared it with the greateſt Art and Dexerity; but 
the Life of her Huſband, By way of Pu- | this does not appear to me to be the Senſe of 
niſhment for their Impiety, they were con- Horace, He only would have us to know, 
demned in Hell to fill a leaky Caſk with | that a more worthy Heir would be laviſh of 
Water, that Wine, which Pofibumus had preſerved 

20. Siſyphus Zolides.] Siſyphus was the | with ſo much Care, 
Son of Aolus, and (lain by Theſeus, be-] 28. Pontificum potioreceenis.) Dacier enume - 
cauſe he infeſted all Attica with his Rob- rates three different Ways of explaining this 
beries. He was condemned to roll a great | Line. Fit, That this Wine was more 
Stone ©» the Top of a very high Mountain, coſtly than the intire Feafts of the Prieſts. 
which came always tumbling down upon | Secondly, That it would have been better 
him again, and, by this Means, perpetually | to employ it at the Feafts of the Prieſts. 
renewed his Labour. | Thirdly, That it was more excellent than 

25. Heres dignior.] The Word dignior | what was uſed at theſe Feaſts. That which 
here ſerves very happily to expreſs Horace's | he moſt approves of is the ſecond, as it 
Meaning, that thoſe who do not freely uſe ' gives a moſt beautiful Turn to the Senſe. 
their Wealth, are unworthy to poſſeſs it. By this Means Horace equally blames the too 
It indirectly exhorts Peſibumus to a more | great Avarice of the firſt Maſter, and the 
generous Way of Life. too great Prodigality of the ſecond, and 

a7. Et mero tinget pavimentum ſuperbo.] , concludes with a religious Turn; This 
Some Interpreters have believed, that He- Wine ought not to have been guarded with 
race here ſpeaks of a Cuſtom uſually prac | ſo much Care, nor ſpent in ſo laviſh a Man- 
tiſed by the Greeks at their Feaſts, and | mer, it ſhould rather have been preſented to 
which they derived from the Sicilians. Af- | the Prieſts, to ſerve at their Entertain - 
ter they had drank, they threw the Wine | ments. Sanadon, on the contrary, thinks, 
that remain'd in the Cup to the Ground, | that Dacier has pitched upon that Senſa 
and endeavoured to do it in ſuch a Manner, | which is leaft capable of being ſupported, . 
that it came to the Payement, and ſtruck | and that either ef the other two would have 
againſt it all at once, There were ſome- done much better. ; 
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Horace torote this with a Deſign to oppoſe the Luxury and Prodigality if 
the Age in, which he lived. The Tranquility which reigned at Rome 
after the Concluſion of the Civil Wars, invited the Rich and Wealthy 
to build magnificent Dwellings in Town. and Country; to employ great 
Tratts of Land for Gardens, Avenues, Ponds, 8c $all which, though 

| | : tha 
AM pauca aratro jugera regiæ 
Moles relinquent : undique latiùs 
Extenta viſentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu ; platanfiſque ecelebs | 
Evincet ulmos : tum violaria, & 5 
Myrtus, & omnis copia narium, e 
Spargent olivetis odorem, 
Fertilibus domino priori: 
Tum ſpiſſa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus. non ita Romuli 10 
Præſcriptum, & intonſi Catonis | 
Auſpiciis veterumque norm; 
Privatus illis cenſus erat brevis, 
Commune magnum: nulla decempedis 
5 | Metata 


O R D O. | 

Regie moles jam relinguent pauca jugera a= | wetis fertilibus priori domino; tum i 
patro : flagna undigue viſentur extenta la- laurea ramis excludet ferwides ictus ſolis. 

aun Lucrino lacu ; calebſque platanus evincet Nen ita praſeriptum erat auſpiciis Romuli 

' almos : tum violaria, et myrtus, et omnts | et intonſi Catonis, normague weterum, Cen- 

gepia narium, ſpargent ſuum odorem in ali - ſus privatus erat illis brevis, commune erat 

| magnum : 


. 
3. Lacrino lacu.] This was a Lake of I thing but Pleaſure, becauſe it makes a very 
nia, not far from the Lake Awvernus, thick Shade, as Virgil ſays in his fourth 
and joined to it afterward by Auguſtus, | Book of Georgicks ; 
making an Harbour of it, which weat by Famgue muniftrantem Platanum potanti- 
the Name of the Julian Harbour, bus umbram. 

4. Platanuſque celebs. } He calls the |See the Proſe Tranſlation of Virgil, p. 196. 
Plane-tree Celebs, in Oppoſition to the | g. Spifſa ramis laurea.] Horace here uſes 
Elm, whicb, like the Poplar, is often join'd [/aurea inftead of laurus, and blames the 
with the Vine; but the Plaue ferves for no- Luxury and Delicacy of the Romans, who 
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they ſerved very much to adorn Italy, yet were evident Proofs of the 
Corruption of Manners, and Decay of the ancient Simplicity. Horace 
declaims againſt this exceſſiue Prodigality, declares it was expreſly 
contrary to the Maxims and Laws of the ancient Romans, who were 
magnificent only in the publick Edifices, and, by this Means, makes a 
mojl beautiful CY ; oppoſing the Luxury of the preſent Romans, 
to the Frugality of their Anceſtors. 82 


T HE magnificent Structures which are now-a-days erected, will, 
in a little Time, ſcarce leave a Sufficiency of Ground * to 
be tilled. We ſhall ſoon ſee Ponds on all Hands of us, of a greater 
Extent than the Lucrid Lake, and the barren Plane preferred to 
the Elms. The Beds of Violets, Myrtles, and the whole Species 
of odoriferous Plants, will ſoon perfume thoſe Fields that were 
formerly planted with Olives, which brought a conſiderable Re- 
venue t@ their former Maſter. The buſhy a with its Branches 
will ſoon ward off the ſcorching Rays of the Sun. This is expreſly 
contrary to the Decrees of Romulus, the Laws of the virtuous 
Cato, and the Regulations of our firſt wiſe Legiſlators. In the 
Time of theſe great Men, the Eſtates of private Perſons were 
but ſmall, but the Treaſury of the Republick was rich. None of 
the Citizens were poſſeſſed of ſpacious Galleries for the Reception 
of the North-wind, that they might enjoy the Coolneſs of - in the 


A 


® To the Plough, 


. OT. | | 
: p . ITO 0 

had found the Secret of making the Laurel | Cato, which deſcended to his Poſterity; te 
grow and ſhoot out its Branches in ſuch Man- | diſtinguiſh him from others of the ſame 
ner, that it afforded a very large Shade. Name, be is uſually called Cato the Cenſor, 

Ibid, Ferwidos excludet ictus.] The Fi- having diſcharged that Office with great 
gure here uſed is beautiful and bold. Other I Reputation. Horace calls him here Inton- 
Poets have ſaid, Ifus ſolis. Phabi lumi- | ſus, becauſe the ancient Roman had not the 
#15, But Lyrick Poetry allows of ſomething | Cuſtom of cutting off their Hair, as ap- 
ſtill ſtronger. They who read &ſlus, or ignes, | pears from ſeveral confular Medals yet ex- 
inſtead of ictus, weaken the Expreſſion | tant. 
greatly, and injure Horace, by obtruding a |. 13. Privatus illi: cenſus erat brevis,) For 
Correction for which there is no Foundation. | Romulus in the Diſtribution of the Roman 

11. Intonſi Catonis.] Marcus Portius was | Land, aſſigned only two Acres to every 
of Tuſculum, in the Country of the Latins, Man. Cato the Cenſor had but a very ſmall 
His Wiſdom obtained him the Sirname of] Inheritance in the Cquatyy & Sabiort 3 

f | cane 
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Metata privatis opacam , 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton: 5 
Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem 
Leges ſinebant, oppida publico 
umtu jubentes, & Deorum 


Templa novo decorare ſaxo. 20 


OR DO. 


magnum: nulla porticus metata decempedis | decorare oppida publics ſumtu, er ten pla Dus 
excipiebat opacam arfon privatis ; nec leges | rum 2 A 


ant ſpernere fortuitum ceſpitem, jubentes 


N OT IS. 


and among the ancient Romans, the moſt | they preferre] being poor in a rich Empire, 
confiderable did not leave wherewith to bu- ta being rich in a poor one. ** Patrizenim 
ry them, inſomuch that the Publick was | © rem unuſquiſque, non ſuam augere pro- 
oblig'd to be at the Expenee of their Fu-“ perabat ; pauperque in divite ; quam di- 
neral. In thoſe Days, ſays Valerius Maxi- | ves in paupere imperio verſari malebat,” 
mus, every Man ſtrove te encreaſe the Re- 1 * 16. Opacam cxcipiebat Arelen. Ia 
venue of his Country, aot his own ; and | the Time of Romulus, and even in that if 

Cate, 


ll 


ODE XV. 


Horace, in this Ode, proceeds upon the Principles of the Epicurean Pli. 
.» deſophy, and repreſents Tranquility of Mind, and an Exemption frmn 
 #rregular Paſſians, as the higheſt Degree of Happineſs a Man can po. 
ſibly arrive at. And indeed it mut be acknnwledged, that when Ho- 
race treats of the Syſtem of Epicurus, human Wiſdom is incapable if 
producing any mare juſt or reaſonable. The Pleaſure of that Philiſa- 
pher, a Pleaſure abuſed by Libertimſm, and condemned by Ignorance, 
was nothing but a happy and agreeable Life, conſiſting in that Tran- 
guility of Mind which reſults from the Prafice of every Thing that is 
commendable and Praiſe-worthy, and a careful Endeavour to avoid ile 


| | contrary, 
AD GRosPHUM, 

O TIUM Divos rogat in patenti 
| Prenſus Ægeo, fimul atra nubes * 
| Condidit 

: O R D O, 

Prinſut in patenti mari geo rogat Dives otium, fimul atra auler condidit _ 

S034, 


2. geo. ] The geen Sea is that Part Archipelagy, and which extends between 
F the Aﬀediterrancan which we call the Turky, 25 


rope, and Natolia, — — 


Boc 
Sum 
ſmal 
they 


the 
God: 


Cato, | 


tu raiſ 


ecived | 
fit Nn, 


Streights 
Candy, 

Apeum, 
cauſe wit 
Wares f 
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Summer Seaſon. The Laws did not permit any one to contemn the 
{mall Portion of Land that was aſſigned to him by Lot; nor did 
they encourage the raiſing magnificent Buildings at the Expence of 


the Publick, except 
Gods. 0 


the Walls of Cities, and Temples of the 


22000 


Cate, it was not ordinary for private Men 
to raiſe magnificent Porticoes towards the 
North, where they might taſte a refreſhing 
Coolneſs during the Summer, But, by De- 
grees, when Luxury and Effeminacy began 
te take Place of we antient Auſterity, this 
Cuſtom became prevalent, | 

16. Arcton.] The Bear is a northern 
Conſtellation, not far from the Pole, It 
is called the Little Bear, to diſtinguiſh it 
from another of the ſame Name, lying 
ſomewhat more tewards the South, 

17. Nec fortuitum ſpernere ceſpitem. ] 
Commentators have been very much de- 
ecived upon this Paſſage. By fortuitum ceſ- 


Proportion aſſign'd to every private Man in 
the Diviſion of the conquered Lands by Lot. 
They were obliged to dwell in the Houſe 
which they there found already built to their 
Hands Which Juvenal calls glebam, and 
Horace here ceſpitem. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans derived this Cuſtom ef dividing the 
conquered Lands from the Hebrezvs. 

16. Oppida publico ſumtu jubentes.} In 
theſe laſt Lines, we ſee the principal Sub- 
ject of this Ode. Horace commends the 
Laws of the antient Romans, to make theſe 
Praiſes fall on Auguſtus, who had not only 
repaired ſeveral old Edifices, but built ſee. 
veral Temples, ws | 


git, Horace here means that moderate 


— 


ODE XVI. 


contrary. From this Principle are derived all thoſe beautiful Maxime 
that are ſcattered up and down in the Works of this Poet, and which 

pear in a particular Manner in this Ode, where he offers to his 
Bend ſome Counſels and Directiuns, which ſeem to be the very Dictates 
of Reaſon itſelf. After having ſpoke of bodily Reft and Eaſe in the fix 
firſt Verſes, he propoſes Tranquility of Mind, as an Object yet more 
worthy of our Purſuit. The Expreſſion and Verification correſpond 
exacily with the Deſign of the Ode; and the whole is conducted in ſuch 
a Manner, as to do Honour to the Precepts of Epicurus, and ęſtabliſi 
the Reputation of the Poet. 


To GRosPHUs. 


that is ſurprized with a Storm on the vaſt Ægean Sea, 
when a black Cloud has overſhadowed the Moon, and 


he 


HE 


NOTE 3 


Streights of the Dardanells to the Iſle of | For the Greeks called 4x [Coats] thofs 
Candy. This Sea has been named Mare | foaming Billows wherewith the Archipelagy 


Apeum, that is, fluctucſum, procelloſum be- is almoſt wholly covered during any viotent 
cauſe with the leaſt Gale of ind it's Storm. 


Waves ſkip and dance about like Goats, 
| 2. Grofe 
. 
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Condidit lunam, neque certa fulgent | 
Sidera nautis ; 

Otium bello furioſa Thrace, 

Otium Medi pharetrã decori 4 

Groſphe, non gemmis, neque purpuri ve- 
nale, nec auro. ; 

Non enim gazz, neque conſularis 

Summovet lictor miſeros tumultus 

Mentis, & curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 

Vivitur parvo bene, cui paternum 

Splendet in mensa tenui ſalinum; 

Nec leves ſomnos timor aut Cupido 15 
Sordidus aufert. 

Quid brevi fortes jaculamur ævo 
Multa? quid terras alio calentes 
Sole mutamus ? patriæ quis exſul 

Se quoque fugit ? 
Scandit æratas vitioſa naves 
Cura; nec turmas equitum relinquit, 
Ocior cervis, & argente nimbos 
Ocior Euro. 
Lætus in præſens animus, quod ultra eſt 25 
Oderit curare, & amara lento 
Temperet riſu. nihil eſt ab omni 
Parte beatum. 
Abſtulit clarum cita mors Achillem: 
Longa Tithonum minuit ſenectus: 30 
Et mihi forſan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porriget hora. 


Te 
0 


e fidera fulgent nautis certa. O Groſpbe, evo Nuid mutamus terras calentes alio ſee? 
Thrace furieſa bello rogat otium, Medi decori Quis exul patriz fugit ſe guogue Cura vi- 
pbaretra rogant otium, non wenale gemmis, tioſa ſcandit nauer æratas; nec relinguit 
weque purpura, nec auro. i turmas equitum,  ocyor cervis, et ocyor Eurt 
Nen enim gaze, neque conſularis lifor agente nimbos. 

Jummevit miſeros tumultus mentis, et curas | Animus letus in præſens oderit curare id 
wolantes circum lagueata tecta. Bene wivitur | quod eft ultra; et temperet amara lento riſu : 
parwo ab illo, cur paternum ſalinum ſplendet Nihil eft beatum ab omni parte, Cita mit 
in menſa tenui; nec cui timor aut ſordidus | abſftulit clarum Achillem : longa ſenectus mi- 
Cupido aufert leves ſomnos. nuit Tithonum : et forſan bord porriget mib 
Nuid nos fortes jaculamur multa brevi | id quod negarit tibi. 


NO DT EB 


- ſs +] This is a foreign Name, | bighly probable, that he is the ſame Perſon 
end fignitics in the Greek, a Dart, It is 1 with Pompeius Groſpbus, of whom he _ 
: | piſty 


Epiſt 


Icciu. 
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he cannot ſee a known Star to ſteer his Courſe by, aſks nothing 
ſo. much of the Gods as Repoſe and Tranguility. It is Repoſe, 
dar Groſphus, that is wiſhed for by warlike Thrace, and by the 
Medes who look ſo graceful- with a Quiver ; Repoſe, that cannot 
be purchaſed with Jewels, Purple, or Gold : For Riches and the 
Conſul's Officers cannot remove the uneaſy Troubles of the Mind, 
nor Cares that fly about gilded Cielings. He alone lives happy, 
who is ſatisfied with a Competency, and takes Pleaſure to ſee his 
Father's Plate on his frugal Table, and whom Fear and ſordid 
Avarice hinders not from fleeping, Why do we form ſo many 
and great Deſigns, we who live ſo ſhort a while? Why do we go 
to Climates warmed. by another Sun? Who is the Man that by fly- 
ing his Country, can alſo fly himſelf ? Care, that preyg upon us, 
goes aboard a Ship with us, it keeps Pace with the Troops, is 
more fleet than the Deers, and ſwifter than the Eaſt-wind that diſ- 
perſes the Clouds. A Mind contented with it's preſent State will 
not vex itſelf about what is to come, but ſweeten the Bitters of 
Life with Pleaſure and Joy. For there's none entirely happy in 
this World, A ſudden Death carried off the famous Achilles ; a 
tedious old Age waſted the excellent Tithonus ; and Time 
will, perhaps, grant to me what it will deny you. You have 
a hundred Flocks of Sheep that feed on your Hills, and Sicilian Kine 
that 


Fpiſt, twelfth, Book firſt, addreſſed tot 17, Quid brevi fortes jaculamur awo.] How 
bectus, * | happily is this expreſſed ! Our Defires may 
9. Gaze.) This Word is derived from | be ſaid to be the Arrows of our Hearts, 
the Perſian Language, and originally figni- | which we are till endeavouring to ſhoot 
fies the Treaſures of the Perſian Monarch. | beyond the Mark of Life. ' 
The Latins have made uſe of it to expreſs | 25. Lætus in preſens.] To ſet bounds to 
great. Riches, our Deſires, and bear with Patience the 
9. 10. Negue conſularis ſummovet Lifor.] ] Troubles we cannot poſſibly ſhun, is the 
The Lifors were twelve Officers who] only Way to keep our Paſſions in S ubjection, 
marched before the Conſul, and carried his and make them ſubſervient to our Happi- 
Enſigns of Honour, It was alſo their Office | neſs, 
to clear the Way for the Conſul, and remove 31. Et mibi forſan, tibi quod negarit, &c.] 
the Crowd; this furniſhed Horace with this | As if Horace had ſaid, Although I cannot 
fine Idea, The Lifor can remove the | hoaſt of being equal to you in Riches, or the 
People, and make them retire ; but he can- other Advantages of Fortune, ſhe may not- 
not remove the Troubles of the Mind Se. withſtanding grant me ſome Favours ſhe has 
At Rome, the Officers had no Power to com- withheld from you, and lengthen out my 
pel the Ladies to retire, or give Place to] Life confiderably beyond the Meaſure of 
the Magiſtrates, leſt, under that Pretence, | yours. But the Poet expreſſes himſelf in a 
the Officers ſhould puſh them, or hurt | dark and ambiguous Manner, to cover and 
them, often the Harſhneſs of the Suppoſition. 
You I. | & 2 35. Bit 


128 


Te greges centum, Siculzque circum 


* 
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Mugiunt vaccæ; tibi tollit hinnitum 

Apta quadrigis equa; te bis Afro 35 
Murice tinctæ | 

Veſtiunt lanz : mihi parva rura, & 

Spiritum Graiz tenuem Camenæ 

Parca non mendax dedit, & malignum 


Spernere vulgus. | 
o 9 0. 40 


Centum greges, Siculægue vaccæ mugiunt | tiunt te: Parca nan mendax dedit mibi ar- 
circum te; equa apta quadrigis tollit birni- | wa rara, et tenuem ſpiritum GCraiæ Camenc 
tum tibi; lang bis tins Afro murice weſ- | et ſpernere malignum wulgus, . 


35. Bis Afro murice tinfe.] Murex was | now. It had in its Shell a certain juice 


N. 0 r . 


Kind of Oiſter that we know nothing of | or Blood, of which they made the tine 
| 


Purple: 


6— 
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Mæcenas had, in his Infancy, contracted a Diftemper, which fuck by 
him the Remainder of his Life, and attended him to his very Grave, 


0 


which I very much queſtion whether Phyſictans can produce another 


fuch E xample. This was an habitual Fever, which gradually wea- 


tened him. 


Quibuſdam, ſays Pliny, perpetua febris eft, ut Cilnis 


Mzcenati. This internal Fire could not fail in Time quite to alter 
his Complexion ; and the Continuance of it muſt naturally throw him 
into an extreme Melancholy, eſpecially during the latter Part of his 


Life. 


It is probable that Mæcenas ſometimes diſcovered this Mis- 


fortune to his Friend, and expreſſed a tender and paſſionate Regret at 


parting 
Ap MACENATEM /ERGOTUM, 


CL R me querelis exanimas tuis? , 
Nec Dis amicum eſt, nec mihi, te priùs- 
Obire, Mæcenas, mearum ; 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 
Ah, te meæ ſi partem animz rapit 5 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera? 
Nec carus zque, nec ſuperſtes. . 
Integer : ille dies utramque 
: Ducet 
O R D O. 


O Matenas grande decus columengue mearum | guid ego altera pars moroy 7 nec futurus aque 
rerum, cur exanimas me tuis querelis ? nec a- | charas, net integer fi fim ſuperſies, Ille dies 
neu oft Diis, nec mibi te obire prius. Ab ! dutet utramgue ruinam. 

i raturier vit rait te partem meat anime, | Fee 


Bod 


that 
pick 
you 
gent 
dapp 


Purple 
very d 
tingui! 
Cloth 
here, 


39. 
valing 
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that low around you ; Mares fit to draw the Chariots at the Olym- 
pick Races, make all your Paſtures ring with their Neighings; and 
you are cloth'd in Purple of the deepeſt Dye. To me the indul- 
gent Fates have given a little Country Seat, the fine Spirit of the 
Sapphic Muſe, and @ Saul to deſpiſe the malignant Vulgar. 


WO: 20 


Purples that were valuable. As this was | Parcæ or Deftinies regulated not only the 

very dear, thoſe who had a Mind to diſ- Duration, but alſo the Lot of human Life, 

tinguiſh themſelves, had their Wool or] and whatever they had once decreed 

Cloth twice dipped in it, as Horace obſerves | was fixed and immutable, Hence the Ex- 

here, ' preſſions, Parca non mendax, parca tenax 
39. Parca non mendax.] It was a pre-| weri, woſque veraces cecidiſſe parcæ. 

valing Notion among the Antiente, that the 


— 
— 
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parting with Life, notwithſtanding all the Evils and Calamities that 
attended it. Horace, moved by theſe Complaints, compoſed this Ode, 
where he prays Mæcenas no more to diſpirit him by ſuch mournful and 
affliting Diſcourſes, declares that it wouid be 2 for him to ſur- 
vive him, which he proves by the Conformity of bis Deſtinies, eſtecially 
the Danger they were both equally in of loſing their Lives; and laſily, 
to remove theſe gloomy Apprehenſions, he propoſes, that they ſhall each 
of them renew their Sacrifices to the Gads, in return for their Care 
and Goodneſs. The whole Performance is of an exquiſite Taſte, the 
Deſign is well laid, and very happily conducted; and the Tenderneſs f 
Sentiment which reigns throughout, daes no eſs Honour to Mæcenas 
than to Horace. 


To MczNas when Sick. 


W HY do you kill me with your repeated Complaints? It is 

neither azreeable to the Gods nor to me that you die firſt, 
Mæcenas, my greateſt Glory and“ moſt generous Patron. Alas 
ſhould an untimely Death carry off you, and thus deprive me of 
the better Part of myſelf, why ſhould the other continue here ? I 
who, without you, am not ſo dear to the People of Rome, and can- 
not ſurvive you intire. On the ſame fatal Day, ſhall both our 
Deaths happen. I have not ſwore in vain ; we ſhall go, we ſhall 


ga 
® Support of my Aairi. 
N O T E S. 
7+ Ile dies utramgue ducet dn man This | company Mæcenas even to the Grave, an! 
l an Expreſſion full of Tenderneſs and | there is no Room to doubt but he ſpoke ſin- 


Affection. Hoerase wiſlies that he may ac- | cerely, When we loſe the Peron in the 
Aaz World 


-Q: HOoRATII 


Ducet ruinam : non ego per fidum 
Dixi ſacramentum: ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque præcedes, ſupremum 
Capere iter comites parati. 
Me nec Chimæræ ſpiritus igneæ, 
Nec, fi returgat, centimanus Gigas 
Divellet unquam : fic potenti 
Juſtitiæ placitumque Parcis. 
Seu Libra, ſeu me Scorpius aſpic it 
Formidoloſus, pars violentior 
Natalis horæ, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiæ Capricornus undæ: 
Utrumque noſtrum incredibili modo 


Ode. XVII. 


15 


Ln 


vu 


Con- 


2 


ORD. 


Ege non dixi ſacramentum perfidum : ibi- 
s, una ibimus, utcungue tu præcedes, co- 
mites parat carpere ſuſ remum iter. Nec ſpi- 
ritus igneæ Chimerg, nec centimanus Gig as, 


„ reſurgat, unquam diwellet me a te. Sic 


World who is deareſt to us, and who merits 
moſt of our Eſteem, the moſt defrable 
| Happineſs is not to ſurvive him, but to ac- 
company him even in Death, and be interred 
with him in the ſame Tomb. 

10. Perfidum dixi ſacramentum.] Sacra- 
mentum is properly the Oath of Fidelity 
which the Soldiers took when they were in- 
rolled ; and it is to this Cuſtom which Ho- 
race alludes here. It is only proper to take 
notice, that although there is no formal 
Oath taken in the preceding Lines, yet it is 
included in the Proteſtation that he makes, 

/ ille dies utramgue 

Ducet ruinam - — 
11. Pracedes.] Horace kept his Word, 
this happening as he ſaid; for Mzacenas 
died in October, and Horace on the 27th of 
November in the ſame Year, 

13. Chimæræ. Chimera was a Moun- 
tain in Lycia, which emitted Fire and Smoak 
after the Manner of Ztma, On the Top 
of the Mountain were kept Lions. the Mid- 
gle afforded Paſture for Goats, and in the 
lower Part of it might be ſeen the Dens of 


* 


— 


Dragons. This gave Occaſion to the Poets | 


Th Viz, that Part of the Sign whic 


placitum eſt potenti juſtitiæ Pareiſque, Ser 
Libra aſpicit me, 2 3 
pars illa violentior natalis bore ; ſeu Capri- 
cornus tyrannus Heſperia unde ; utrumge 
neftrum aſtrum conſentit mods incredibili, 


Or . 8 


to feign a Monſter, the upper Part of which 
reſembled a Lion, the Middle a Goat, and 
the loweſt a Dragon, 

14. Gigas.] Cæus, Briareus, and Cyai, 
were three Grants, the Sons of Heaven and 
Earth. They had each fifty Heads, and a 
hundred Hands, and imagining themſ:lves 
invincible, entered upon a Deſign of dethron- 
ing Jupiter, by whom they were overcome 
and deſtroyed. 

17. Seu Libra, &c.] Whatever Con- 
ſtellation he was born under, he affirms that 
it agrees perfectly with that of Macenar, 
and conſequently, that it is impoſiible he can 
ſurvive him : For the Antients were of Opi- 
nion, that the Life of Man was, in a great 
Meaſure, regulated by the Stars which pre- 
fided at their Nativity ; that is, which roſe, 
or appeared above the Horizon, the Mo- 
ment they came into the World, The 
Conſtellatnios here mentioned, are the 
ſeventh, eighth, and tenth Signs of the Z0- 
diac. 

19. Pars wiolentior natalis boræ. ] Pars 
here ſignifies the ſame that the Greeks __ 

ap- 
pears 
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[7 together.: The Moment you go before me, I am ready to fol- 


low, or rather accompany you in the laſt Journey, Neither ter- 
ville Chimera who breathes nothing but Fire, nor Gyas, were he 


to riſe again, that Monſter with a hundred Hands, ſhall ever tear 


me from you; for thus it hath ſeemed good to powerful I hemis 
and the Fates. Whether I was born under the Sign Libra, or 
under the formidable Sign Scorpion, that moſt dangerous Place of 
the Horoſcope, or under Capricorn, that Tyrant of the Weſt Seas, 
/ know not, but our Stars agree in an incredible Manner. For as 
the bright Star of Jupiter reſcued you from cruel Saturn, and ſtopped 
the precipitate Flight of Fate, when the People, aſſembled in 


Pompey's 


* Whether Libra beholds mes 


„„ 


pears above the Horizon at the very Mo- 

ment of Birth; for every Sign is divided in- 

to ſeveral Paits, which make as many Ho- 
roſcopes, and are here by Horace called Na- 
talis baræ. This Paſſage is ſomewhat dif- 
ficult, and thoſe who think Horace ſpeaks 
of the whole Sign Scorpio, have certainly 
fallen into a Miſtake. | 

20. Seu tyrannus Heſperiæ Capricornus 
undæ.] Capricorn, as we obſerved before, 
is the Tenth Sign of the Zodiac. Aſtrolo- 
gers have attributed to every one of theſe 

Signs their particular Virtues, and aflign'd 

to them their ſeveral Parts of the Earth 

over which they rule. Caprtorn had all 
the Weſt, which Horace here underſtands by 

Heſperia. Thus Manilius, Book third, ſays 
Tu, Capricorne, regis quidquid ſub ſole 

cadente. | 
« Capricorn rules all the Countries under 
the ſetting Sun. ' 

And Propertius, Elegy firſt, Book fourth, 
Lotus & Heſperia guid Capricornus agua # 
And Capricorn, which waſhes itſelf in 

the weſtern Ocean. 

Horace here calls it the Tyrant ef that Sea, 

in the ſame Manner as elſewhere he ſays, 

the South-wind is the Governor and Ar- 
biter of the Adriatickz for it is obſervable, 
that it excites frequent Tempeſts in this 

Sea, 28 Servius remark: on the firſt Book of 

the Georgics : Saturnus in Capricorno facit 

graviſſimas pluvias, præcipue in Italia. 

Unde Horatius ait, ſeu Tyranmus, c. 


'* When Saturn is in Capricorn, he * 


«« dreadful Tempeſts, eſpecially in Laly. 
© It is for this Reaſon Horace calls Ca- 
% pricorn the Tyrant of the Heſperian 
% Ocean.“ But S-rvivs here falls into a 
Miſtake, when he takes Heſperia for Italy 
inttead of the Weſt: For Jtaly was not at- 
tributed to Capricorn, but to Libra or Sa- 
gittarius. | 

21. Utrumgue nofiram incredibili modo 
conſentit aſtrum.] In order to underſtand 
this Paſſage rightly, we muſt obſerve, that 
to render the Lives and Fortunes of two 
Perſons equal, and that there might be a 
perfect Correſpondence betwixt them, it was 
neceſſary that their Horoſcope had been the 
ſame ; that is, that they were born under 
the ſame Part of a Sign, and at the ſame 
Time, But as Horace was not of the ſame 
Age with Mzacenas, he contents himſelf 
with ſaying, that there was a great Re- 
babe a great Conformity betwixt their 
Stars and that to judge by the Events of 
their Lives, one would be apt to think they 
had been born under the ſame Conſtella- 
tion. It is for this Reaſon that Horace ſays 
incredibili modo, in an incredible Manner; 
becauſe it was impoſſible that two different 
Horoſcopes ſhould have that Effect. Thus 
Perfius in Imitation of this Paſſage: : 

Nen equidem boc dubites, amborum fardere 

certo 

Conſentire dies, & ab uno fidere duct, 

« There is not the leaſt Ground for 
© Doubt, our Lives have a perfect Reſem- 
« blance of each other: They are regu- 


* lated 
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Conſentit aſtrum. te Jovis impio 
Tutela Saturno refulgens 
Eripuit, volucriſque fati 
. Tardavit alas; cum populus frequens 
Lætum theatris ter crepuit ſonum: 
Me truncus illapſus cerebro 
Suſtulerat, nifi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levaſſet Mercurialium< 
Cuſtos virorum. reddere victimas 
ZEdemque votivam memento : 
Nos humilem feriemus agnam. 
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Saturno, tardavitgue alas volucris fati, cum | vaſſet ictam ſua dextra. 
papulus frequens ter crepuit lætum ſonum in 


NO r S. 


Tu memento readere wiftimas, & 
theatris : truncus illapſus cerebro ſuſtulerat me, ¶ voti vam : nos feriemus bumilent agnam, 


Ode XVIII 


25 


30 


Refulgens tutela Jovis eripuit te impio niſi Faunus euflios Mercurialium wirorum lu 


* lated by the ſame Stars, they are under | preſs ſomething impoſſible or incredible, 
« the Influence of the ſame Horoſcope. 22. Te Fovis impio tutela.] It is pro- 
Theſe Words, There is no Ground for} bable that Macenas had conſulted Aſtro- 
Doubt, are uſed when we are about to ex- logers about his Horoſcope, who had found 


that 


ODE XVIII, 


O RD O. 


mea dome ; Hymettia trabes non promunt s- 


Nes ehur, neque aureum lacunar renidet in | lumnas mass rest in ultins Africa: 


T his Ode is purely meral, and was intended again}! the Luxury and A- 
varice of his Countrymen. The Sentiments are grave and juſt, the 
Stile nervous, and the Verification eorrect and harmonious. In ſome 
Manuſeripts it has for its Title Varo; whence Torrentius has con- 


 . Jeflured that it was addreſſed to Quint. Varus, ſpoke of Ode wn 
* 
N ON ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in Como lacunar : 
Non trabes Hymettiæ 
Premunt columnas ultima reciſas : 
Africa: 


negue 
eg 


Ten 
hum 


that 
had ce 
who i 
pofitic 
impiot 
own ( 


3. J. 


Which 
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Pompey's Theatre, received you with ſeveral Acclamations of Joy: 
In lite Manner, a fatal Tree had aſſuredly fallen on my Head and 
killed me, had not the God Faunus, the Protector of Poets, 
warded off the Blow with his Hand. Remember then, Mecenat, 
to offer the Sacriſices you promiſed to Jupiter, and conſecrate the 


Temple which you vowed: For 


humble Lamb. 


my Part, I ſhall offer him an 


NOTES 


that Jupiter, a good and benign Planet, 
had corrected the bad Influences of Saturn, 
who is always unlucky, unleſs when in Op- 
pofition to —— Horace calls Saturn 
impious, either becauſe he devoured his 
own Children, or rendered Men impious. 

25. Cum populus freguent.] Mæcenas af- 
ter his Recovery from a dangerous Sickneſs, 
the firſt Time he appeared in the Theatre, 
was received by the People with the greateſt 
Acclamations, See Ode XX. Book I, 

28, Nifs Faunus ictum.] The Deſign of 
Herace is to ſhaw a great Conformity be- 
tween his Deſtiny and that of Mæcenas. 
Therefore, after having taken Notice with 


* 


1 * 


Regard to his Friend, that Jupiter had cor- 
rected the Malignity of Saturn, he pro- 
ceeds to confirm the Likeneſs of their 
Fates, by mentioning a ſimilar Qccurrenee 
in his own Life, he being almoſt cruſh'd to 
Pieces by the Fall of a Tree, had not ſome 
favourable Power prevented his Deſtruction, 

29. Mercurialium virorum.] That is, 
Men of Learning, Poets; becauſe Mercury 
is the Father of Letters and Eloquence, 
Horace here repreſents Faunus as the Pro- 
tector of Poets and Men of Learning, be- 
cauſe he was a ruſtick God, who inhabited 
tne Woods and Forefts, the Delight of ſtu- 
dious Men, where they often love to retire, 


2 


O DF XVII. 
Book I. But if we conſider the Matter narrawly, we ſhall find it is 


general, and without Inſcription. 


It is probable that the following 


Circumſtance gave Occaſion to this falſe Title. Avarice is the principal 
Subject of the Ode, and poſſibly ſome of the Literati might have wrote 
at the Head of it Avaro, the firſt Letter of which being effaced 
by Time, or ſome other Accident, there remained nothing but Varo. 
This, it is probable, gave Riſe to Torrentius's Opinion. 


N EITHER Ivory, nor gilded Cielings dazle the Eye in my 
Houſe, you ſee no Cedar Beams from Mount Hymettus, ſup- 
ported with Columns of Marble cut in the utmoſt Parts of 


Africa. 


ROT HS 
3. Trabes Hymattia,] Beams of Wood, | Attica. 


Which grew upon Hymertut, a Mountals of | 


3. Attaũ 


—— — 


7 8 ” * 
ak. K — Se ee, Ee ee ee rr ee —wngn 
>: _—_ "—_—_— — 


Africa : neque Attali 


Me petit: nihil ſupra 
Largiora flagito, 
Truditur dies die, 
Tu ſecanda mar mora 6 
Locas ſub ipfum funus ; & 
Immemor, ſtruis domos ; 
Summovere littora, 
Parum locuples continente 


Quid, quod uſque proximos 


Limites clientium 


O R 


eco ignotus bares occupant regiam Attali; 
nec he neſtæ clients trabunt purpuras Laconi- 
cas mibi, At fides eft mihi, et benigna vena 
ingenii; due petit me pauperenm. 

Ego ſatis beatus unicis Sabinis laceſſo De- 
et nibil ſupra, nec flagito meum porentem 
amicum largiora, Dies truditur die, Luna, 
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* x 


Novæque pergunt interire Lune : 


Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. ; 
Nec Laconicas mihi | 
Trahunt honeſtæ purpuras clientæ: 
At fides, & ingenii 1 | 

Benigna vena eſt ; pauperemque dives 10 


Deos laceſſo, nec potentem amicum 


Satis beatus unicis Sabinis. 


15 


ſepulcri 


Mariſque Balis obſtrepentis urges 20 


ripa 


Revellis agri terminos, & ultra 8 25 


Salis 
D O. 
gue nove pergunt interire. 

Tu, ſub ipſum funus, locat marmora ſe- 
canda; et, immemor ſepulcbri, ſtruis domn: ; 
parumgue /ocuples continente ripd -urges ſun- 
movere littora maris ebflrepentts Baits, 

Quid dicam, quod uſque revellis proxims 


terminos agri, et avarus ſolis ultra limites 
Cliens 


NOT BS 


8. Attali ignotus bæres.] Some have 
thought that this was a Stroke ef Satire in 
Horace, who hereby infinuates, that the 
People of Reme had that Teſtament by which 
Attalus Philometor had declared them his 
Heir. But it is not at all credible, that 
Horace: would have called the People of 
Rome ignotus beres, after the many Alliances 
they made with Attalus and Eumeres the 
Second; it is more probable that he nicans 
Ariſtonicus, who, after the Death of Atta- 
lus, gave out that he was the Son of Eu- 
menes, took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, de- 


__— 


quered by Perpenna, brought to Nome, and 
ſtrangled in Priſon, 

7. Laconicas purpurgs,] Laconia was 4 
Region of Pelopenneſus, and famous on ac- 
count of its Purple, which was the fineſt in 
Europ; it was wore chiefly by Perſons of 
the Patrician Order, or (ach as were in 
ſome Employment of Dignity. : 

8. Honeſte clientæ.] The Diſtinction of 
Patroni and Clientes was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Romulus, His Deſign in this Inſtitution, wi 
to ſettle a firm Union and Connection be- 
| tween the Patricians and Plebetans, for 


feated Licinius Craſſus, and was at laſt con- | 


which End he recommended to the 1 
(1 
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Africa. I do not poſſeſs the Palace of Attalus as his pretend 
ed Heir, nor do Ladies, as my Clients, ſpin Purple Robes 
for me; but I have Sincerity, and a pretty good Genius for 
Poetry, which makes me, though Poor, to be courted by the 
Great. I importune not the Gods for any Thing elſe ; and, 
being abundantly happy in the Enjoyment of my Seat at. Sa- 
binum, I aſk my Friend for no more Preſents One Day 
makes Way for another, and every new Moon haſtens to its 
End; but you, tho' one Foot's in the Grave, give out 
Marble to be cut; and without once thinking of your Mo- 
nument, you build Houſes: Not ſatisfied with the Continent, 
you are at great Pains and Expence to extend the Shore of 
the Sea that beats with great Violence againſt the Walls of 
Bajz. But what ſhall I ſay of your Avarice in removing 
your Neighbour's Land-mark, and encroaching on the Limits 


. of 


N Q: . 


cians fore of the Plebians to protect and tice, that he unĩtes Avarice and Profuſion 
countenance them, and impoſed on both in the ſame Peron, which tho' at firſt 
certain Conditions, which they were bound | View ſeemingly a Contradiction, is yet al- 
to obſerve. In Time this Cuftom extended | lowed by all to be a juſt Stroke in the Cha- 
itſelf in ſuch a Manner, that entire foreign | rater of Men. Alieni appetens, ſui pre- 
Provinces followed the Example. Thus Las | fuſus, is not a Way of thinking peculiar to 
cedemon was under the Protection of the Li- Salzſt alone. 

vian Family, and Sicily under that of Mar- 20. Balis] Baiæ was a City of Campa - 
cellus, It is probable that Horace here means | nia, on the Sea- coaſt; fam'd for its plea- 
the Clients Wives of ſome foreign Province, | fant Situation, and the yholeſome Water 
and that the Epithet boneſtæ, does not ſig- | round it, This invited many of the rich 
nify beautiful, as ſome have imagined, but | and wealthy to build Houſes for their Plea- 
of noble Rank or Birth; therefore the | ſure near it. 

Senſe of Horace ſeems to be plainly this, 23. Ultra limites clientium,] Torace, the 
that he had no Clients of diſtinguiſhed Birth | more effectvally to oppoſe the Luxury of h's 
in Laconia, to prepare Cloaths for him of | Countrymen, repreſents here the unjuſt 
that fine Purple which their Country pro- Practice that it urged Men to, to encroack 
duced : For we are to remark, that the | upon the Bounds of their Neighbours, aud 
Condition of Clients was only a more ho- | what was yet an Inſtance of greater Ini- 
nourable Kind of Slavery. quity, to deprive Clients of what in Equity 

12. Potentem amicum.| Macenas, I pre- belonged to them. 

ſume, is the Perſon whom Herace calls his | 26, Pellitur paternos, &c.] Horace gives 
powerful Friend. He knew he would re- | here a lively Deſcription of the Calamities 
fuſe. him nothing he demanded ; Thus, | and Diſafters that befal a People by the Am- 


Ode XVI. Book III. bition and irregular Paſſions of the gr-at 

ec fi plura velim, tu dare deneges. Men. They ftick at nothing to compaſs 
But ak he had a Competency, ſo he was | their Ends, The poor are unjuſtly äriven 
deſirous of nothing more. from their Poſſeſſions and they and their 


15. Truditur dies die.] He begins to at- innocent Infants expoſed to the greateſt 
tack directly, tho' in general Terms, the | Harſhips, only to give their rich and 
Manners of his Age, He does it with great | powerful Maſters an Opportunity of enlarg- 
Freedom and Zeal ; and it is worthy of No- ing their Incloſures. 

Ver. I. 3 23, Sord 


- 
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* lis avarus? pellitur paternos | 
n hu ferens Deos 
uxor & vir, ſordidoſque natos. 
Nulla certior tamen 5 | 
Rapacis Orci ſede deſtinatà | 30 
Aula divicem manet | | 
Herum. quid ultra tendis ? zqua tellus 
Pauperi recluditur 
Regumque pueris : nec ſatelles Orci 
Callidum Promethea 35 
Revexit auro captus. hic ſurperbum 
Tantalum atque Tantali 
Genus coercet : hic levare functum 
Pauperem laboribus, 
Vocatus atque non vocatus audit. 


O R D O. 
elientium? Et uxor, et vir, fer ens paternos | pauperi pueriſgue regum : nec Charon ſate!. 


Dees in ſinu, natoſque 2 pellizur, | les Orci auro captus revixit callidum Prome- 


Nulla tamen aula manet divitem herum cer- |thea. Hic coercet ſuperbum Tantalum atgue 
tior deſtinata ſede rapacis Orci. genus Tantali : hie vocatut, atgue non vcca- 
Quid tendis ultra P tellus equa recluditur | tus audit levare pauperem funcium laberibus, 


' . N 0 * E 8. 
28. Sordidoſue natos.] That is, Serdidis q meſtick Gods. 

eveſtibus indutos, And Horace adds this] 29. Aula certiar tamen.] This Paſſage is 

Circumſtance, to remark the more ſtrongly | ſomewhat obſcure, but may be rendered 

the Avarice and Wretchedneſs of thoſe | more intelligible, by ordering the Words 

whom he here deſcribes, who ſuffered their | thus: Nulla tamen aula manet divitem be- 

Servants and Clients to carry off nothing | rum certior deflinata ſede rapacis Orci. Sara- 


but their old thread-bare Cloaths, and do- don fancies, that Horace meant to oppor 
this 


ODE XIX. 


This is one of the fineſt Odes of Horace; it is full of that noble Enthuſ;- 
aſin known only to great Poets. We cannot determine the Time of ils 
Compoſition, 4we know only that it was deſigned for ſome of the Feaſt! 
of” Bacchus. The Elogium of the God is compleat, and carried to the 


higheſl 
In BAccnvum. 
B ACCHUM in remotis carmina rupibus 
Vidi docentem, (credite, poſteri) 
| Nymph- 


0 2 D ©, 
9 fpeſteri credite, ego vidi Bacebuin in remotis rupibus dicenters carmina, Merle, - 
| y 
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of your Vaſſals. Nay, we ſee Wife and Huſband dfiv'n from 
their Home by 8 Orders, carrying their domeſſick Gods 
and their poor Children in their Arms. Yet their rich and 
eruel Lord will ſurely have that Place in Hell that is deſtined 
for him, Why then do you ſtill go on 1 increaſe your Power and 
Riches ? The impartial Earth is ready to receive thé Peaſant and 
the Sons of Kings; nor could * Charon ever yet be bribed by 
Gold to bring back ſubtile Prometheus. He confines, in his 
Territories, proud Tantalus and all his Race; and, whether in- 
vok'd or not, he is ever ready to relieve the Poor from all his Mi- 
ſeries in this Life. 
o ®* The Porter of Hell, 


NOTES 


this Idea to the brutal Avarice of the Uſur-, the Souls of the dead, He was the Son of 
pers, whom Death would equally deſpoil] ZErebus and Nox. 
of all their Poſſeflions, as they had deſpoil'd | 36. Superbum Tantalum.] He calls Tan- 
others. Agreeable to this Notion, he diſ-| talus proud, haughty, either on Account 
poſes the Words in the following Manner : | of his Riches, which were ſo conſiderable 
Divitem herum ægue ac pauperem clientem| as to paſs into a Proverb z or for his Inſo- 
non certior manet aula, quam rapacis Orci, | lence, in preſenting his owa Son to the 
ſedes omnibus deſtinata. I have propoſed the | Gods for a Repaſt. 
Sentiments both of Sanadon and Dacier, | 38. Hic levare functum.] Horace had be- 
that the Reader may be able to determine | fore ſaid, that Death will overtake every 
for himſelf ; but Hacier's ſeems moſt natural, | Man; neither rich nor poor are exempt from 
34. Satelles 2 Charon, the God ſo] the Grave. Here he ſhews the Diſtinction 
well known in Mythology. His Name in | that ſhall be made between them ; Death to 
the Ægyptian Language ſignifies a Water- the Poor is the Beginning of their Repoſe 
man. The Employment aſſigned to him, | and Happineſs, to the Rich it is the End 
was to convey to Hell over the Stygian Lake of all their Plealures. 


* 


* — TOI 


ODE. XX. 


. higheſt Per ſactian. The Marks of his Divinity are ſtamped on all the 
Parts of this vaſt Univerſe. Heaven, Earth, the Sea, and Hell, 
have felt the Effects of his Power. Horace has collected together all 
theſe Monuments, to furniſh out an immortal Trophy to Bacchus, 


In Praiſe of Bacchus. 


] Saw Bacchus, believe me Poſterity, teaching amidſt ſoli- 
tary Rocks the Nymphs to make Verſes, whoſe divine In- 


fttuctions 
N. O T ES. 
2+ Remot is carmi na rupibus vidi dicentem.] | rafters, to love the Mountains, and to in- 
[ 


The Aucients alcribed to Bacchus two Cha- ſtruct. Thus both Greeks ang Latins attri- 
I | Bbz bute 
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Ode XIX. 


Nymphaſque diſcentes, & aures 


Evce 


er Satyrorum acutas. 
recenti mens trepidat metu, 5 


Plenoque Bacchi pectore turbidum 


Lætatur. 


Evœ ! parce, Liber, 5 


Parce, gravi metuende thyrſo. 
Fas pervicaces ſit mihi Thyadas, | 
Vinique fontem, lactis & uberes 10 
Cantare rivos, atque truncis | 
Lapſa cavis iterare mella : 
Fas & beatæ conjugis additum 


Disjecta non leni ruina, 


Nodo coerces viperino 


Rhœcum retorſiſti leonis 


Terum. 

Eva: ! mens mea trepidat recenti metu, 
la taturgue turbidum pe ore pleno Bacchi. 

Fox O Liber metuende gravi thyrſo, 
gerce mihi, parce, Fas fit mibi cantare 
p:rvicaces Thyadas, fontemgue wini, et ube- 
r. rivos latits, atque iterare mella lapſa ca- 
vis truncis arborum. Fas eſt ct cantare bo- 
rorem tuæ beate conjugis additum fieilrs, 
ſectague Pentbet dixjetta non leni ruina, et 


buted to him the Orgin of all their Feaſts 
and publick Sports, yea, even of Tragedy 
and Comedy. 4 
5. Recenti mens trepidot metu.] Horace 
ſaying he had ſeep Bacchus, as if it had 
been actually beforè e- Eycs, falls into the 
Enthuſiaſm which the Preſence of that God 
naturally inſpired, and repreſents himſelf as 
really moved and actuated by him. 


7. Parce. ] Iierace imagines he ſees Bace 


þ 


Stellis honorem, tectaque Penthei o 


15 


Thracis & exitium Lycurgi. 
Tu flectis amnes, tu mare barbarum :. 
Tu ſeparatis uvidus in jugis 


Biſtonidum ſine fraude crines. 20 
Tu, cùm parentis regna per arduum 
Cohors Gigantum ſcanderet impia, 


Unguibus, horribilique mala : 
Quanquam choreis aptior & jocis 25 
Ludoque dictus, non ſat idoneus 

Pugnæ ferebaris ; ſed idem 

Pacis eras mediuſque belli. 


Te 


. . 
diſcentes, et acutas aures capripedum Saty-\ exitum Thracis Lycurgi. 


Tu fleftis amnes, tu flectis mare barbarum : 
tu uvidus in ſeparatis jugis coerces crint 
Biſtonidum nodo wiperino 2 fraude, Cum 
impia chbers Gigantum ſcanderet regna dul 
parentis per arduum, tu retorſiſli Rbacum 
unguibus horribiligue mala Leonis: quan- 
quam, dictus aptior chorers et jocis lndegue, 


ferebaris nm ſat idoneus pugne : ſed tu idem 
| eras medius pacis belli ue. 5 
re 


. 


| chus with his Ivy Spear lifted up ready to 
ſtrike him for preſuming to reveal his Myſ- 
teries without Permiſſion, and begs Pa: don 
for his Temerity in a moſt artful Manner, 
7, Liber, ] The Latins called Hacct as, 
Lyceus and Liber; they are both one and 
the ſame Name differently expreſſ-d. Thr 
| one is derived from the Latin Verd Li6e- 


rare, and the other from the Cre! 4 
ſolvent, 
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ſtructions they received with Pleaſure, to which the Satires alſo 
prick'd up their Ears. Ah! I ſtill tremble when I think what awe- 
ful Dread I was under, and my Heart full of the Divinity of thas 
God, now feels the Sallies of a confuſed Joy. Ah! pardon me, 
Bacchus, pardon me, who art ſo formidable hen armed with thy 
powerful Spear. Allow me to ſing the furious Tranſports of thy 
Prieſteſſes, the Fountain of Wine, and overflowing Rivulets of Milk, 
and to deſcribe the delicious Honey dropping from the Trunks of 
Trees. Permit me+alſo to ſing the bright Crown of Ariadne thy 
happy Conſort, that new Star, the Ornament of Heaven, the dread- 
ful Overthrow of Pentheus's Palace, and terrible Death of Lycurgus 
the Thracian. Thou changeſt the Courſe of Rivers, and haſt the 
Sea under thy Command. Heated with thy divine Liquor upon the 
wild Mountains, thou twiſteſt in the Hair of the Bacchanals frightful 
Snakes that do them no Harm, When the impious Band of Giants 
attempted to ſcale Heaven, with a Deſign to dethrone thy Father, thou 
alone, under the Form of an enrag'd Lion, didft with dreadful Paws 
and devouring Jaw, repel bd Rhacus their Leader; and tho' thou 
paſſed with them to be fitter for Dancing, Drollery, and Plea- 


ſure, than Fighting, thou ſoon mad'it them feel that thou 


waſt as well ſkilled in the Atchievements f War as in the 
Di- 
N O T Z S8. 


3 


Tolvere, Vinum enim amal liberat & ſol- 
vit. Wine frees the Soul from Care and 
Anxiety. 

8. Thyrſo.) The Thyrſus with which the 
Poets have armed Bacchus, was a Kind of 
Half-pike, adorned with Ivy-Leaves and 
Vine-Branches. 

13. Beate conjugis, &c.] He ſpeaks here 
of the Crown ot Ariadne, which Bacchus 
plac'd among the Stars. She was the Daugh- 
ter of Mims King of Crete. By her Advice 
chiefly it was, that Theſeus was enabled to 
extricate himſelf out of the Labyrinth. He 
carried her away with him from Crete, but 
perfidiouſly left her- in the INe of Naxos, 
where ſhe was afterwards married by Bac- 


cbt. 


14. Penthei.] He was King of the The- 
bans, who, contemning the Rites of Bac- 
chur, raiſed the Anger of that Deity againſt 
him, and was torn in Picces by his own 
Mother Agave, with the reſt of the Pac- 
c antes, and his Houſe reduc'd to Rubbiſh. 

16. Lycwgi.) This Lycurgus was king of 
Thrace, who lecing his Subjects go to the 


higheſt Exceſs in drinking, that he micht 
prevent it, ordered the Vines all over bis 
Kingdom to be cut down. This hrought 
upon him the Anger of Bacchus, who ren- 
der'd him ſo furious, that he kill'd his 
own Son Dryas ; after which his Subjects 
riſing up in Rebellion, cauied him to be de- 
voured by his own Horſes, 

17. Tu flefiis amnes, tu mare barbarum.] 
By Rivers here Interpreters underſtand the 
Garges and Indus, we may alſo take in the 
Hydaſpes, &c. which he paſſed over dry- 
tooted, after having firuck it with his Rod. 
The Barbarian Sea here muſt be the Indian, 
Ethiopian, or Red Sea, Bocchus having 
travelled as far as dia, This is plainly 
the Story of Moſes's t aflage through the 
Red Sea and Jordan, applied to Bacchus, 

20. Diſſodinum.] The Biftones were a 
People of Thrace, 10 called from a Lake of 
that Name, The Wemen alto in Thrace, 
who performed the Rites of Bacchus, were 
called B;ſieniaes. 

24. Leonis unguibus. ] For the Antients 
report, chat in this War againſt the Giants, 
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190 Q. HoRATII Ode XX. 
Te vidit inſons Cerberus aureo | 
Coruu decorum, leniter atterens 30 
Caudam; & recedentis trilingui | 
Ore pedes tetigitque crura, 
o R D O. 


Cerberus inſons vidit te deeorum an res core | trilingui pedes cruraque tui retedentis. 
wu, leniter atterens caudam; et tetigit ore | 


NOTES 


Bacchus aſſumed the Shape of a Lion. I lodorus writes, that it was to recover his Mo- 

29. Te widit inſons Cerberius,] The An- | ther Semele. Horace here repreſents that 
cients ſeigned that Bacchus deſc: nded into | horrible Monſter Cerberas as ſo ſenſible of 
Hell to bring thence Ariadne; tho' Apol- I the Divinity of this God, that, far from 


— 
— 
— — 


ODE XX. 


© he great Men of Antiquity are very much blamed by modern Criticks for 
boaſting ſo freely, that by their Writings they bad render d themſelves im- 
mortal. They look upon it as contrary to the Rules of Modeſiy, and think 
that Peſterity would not have judg d lefs favourably of them, had they ab- 
ftarn'd from this exceſſrve Self-praiſe. It muſt be acknowledg' d, that this 
Manner of praiſing one's-ſelf requires great Art and Nicety, in order to a- 
void the Imputation of Vanity; but we ought not under this Pretext to be 
forward in condemning Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and ſuch like great Poets, 
Why ſhould they not be allow'd to render the ſams Fuſtice to themſelves as 
they do to others, and to think, that as it is an Indication of a little 
Mind net to know itſelf, ſo it is a commendable Courage to ſhew a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of thoſe Excellencies which we are ſure we poſſeſs. Longinus thinks 
| | at 


AD M ACENATEM, 


N ON uſitatà nec tenui ferar 
Penna biformis per liquidum æthera 
Vates; neque in terris morabor 
Longius ; invidiaque major | 
VUrbes relinquam. non ego pauperum 5 
San 
. 
Ego Vates biformis ferar per liguidum | major invidid. 
ætbera penrh non uſitata nec tenui: negue | O Macenas !; non ego, licet, ſanguis paupe- 


lengius merabor in terris 5 wrbelgue relinguam | rum parentum, ego quem wocas dilecle, an 
(#! 


2. Bi 
Imaginat 
begun, b 
already 
ſomethin 
ſtand by 
Horace 2 
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Diverſions of Peace, When thou deſcended to Hell, Cerberus, at 
the Sight of thee deckt in thy golden Horns, forgot his Rage, and 
drew his Tail gently to him ; and when you offer'd to withdraw, he 
lick'd your Legs and Feet with his three Tongues. 


N 0 FI" $ 


offering him any Harm, he paid him Marks } Boſes, who, while he deſcended from the 
of Adoration. Mountain, after he had been theie forty 
30. Aureo cornu.] The Ancients always | Days (which he alſo thinks gave Riſe to the 
attributed Horns to Bacchus; and Dacier is} Story of Bacchus's deſcending into Hell) 
of Opinion, that the Reaſon of this is to be] there were ſcen on his Head Rays of Light, 
ſought no where elſe but in the Hiſtory of } which appeared in the Form of Horns. 


— — 


6 


O D E XX. 


it neceſſary, that all theſe who would arrive at the Excellency and Heighth 
of good writing, ſhould be fil d with a noble Pride, and believe th. mſelves 
capable of great Things. When a Poet repreſents to himſelf the ud ment 
which Paſterity will form of his I/ritings, and, upon Examination, finds 
that he has a Genius capable of ſuch Productions as will render him immor- 
tal, this Thought will add uncqncetvable Force to his Imagination, and 
there will appear in his Compoſitions a Fire infinitely above what was to 
have been expected, bad he been deſlitute of theſe Hopes. To ſay any more 
in Vindication of this Que, and the laſt of the following Book, would be 
only to do Horace an Injury. They are ſuch finiſb d Pieces, that we ought 
rather to admire their Beauties, than dwell upon their Imperfections. 
None but Horace knew ſo well how to change himſelf into a Swan, that be 
might fly into the Eaſt, into the W:}t, into the North, and inte the South. 


\ 


To MACENAS. 2 


M ECEN A8, thy Poet ſhall ſoon be carried through 

the Air wpon uncommon Wings, and which ſhall never 
fail, being partly changed into a Bird. I ſhall not ſtay much 
longer on the Earth and being mow above Envy, I ſhall /n 
» bid adieu to the World, No, f ſhall not die, though born of 


mean 
20 TH 


2. Biſormits.] This Words preſents to our Thought. 
Imagination the Metamorphoſis of the Poet | g. Pauperum ſanguis parentum.] For his 
begun, but not altogether finiſhed, He was | Father was one of thoſe who were called 
already in Part a Swan, but ftill retained j Libertin:, being the Son of a freed Man, 
ſomething of the Man. Thoſe who under- as his Office was that of a Collector of the 
ſtand by Bifermis the two Kinds of Poetry | Taxes, 

Herace pxeetind in, have quite miſtaken the 6. Not 
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192 Q. HOoRAT TI Ode XX. 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, quem vocas 
Dilecte, Mæcenas, obibo, 
Nec Stygia cohibebor unda. 
— jam reſidunt cruribus aſperæ 
elles; & album mutor in alitem 10 
Superne ; naſcunturque leves | 
Per digitos humeroſque plumæ. 
Jam, Dædaleo ocior Icaro, 
Viſam gementis litora Boſpori, 
Syrteſque Gætulas canorus 15 
Ales, Hyperboreoſque campos. 
Me Colchus, &, qui diſſimulat metum 
Marſæ cohortis, Dacus, & ultimi 
Noſcent Geloni: me peritus 
Diſcet Iber, Rhodanique potor. 29 
Abſint inani funere næniæ, 
Luctuſque turpes, & querimoniz : 
Compeſce clamorem, ac ſepulchri 
Mitte ſupervacuos honores. 


O R D O. 


obibo, nee cobibebor Stygia unda. Colchus et Dacus qui diſſimulat ſuum re- 
Jam jam aſpere pelles refidunt meis eru- | tum Marſe cohortis, et ultimi Geloni nojcent 
bus, et ſuperne mutor in alitem album, le- j me”; peritus Iber diſcet me, potorque Rhodani, 
weſque plume naſcuntur per digitos bumeroſ- Neniz, turpeſgue luctus, et querimonie 
que.” Fam ego canorus ales ocyor Icaro Des | abſint a meo funere inani? compeſce clamoren, 
daleo wiſam littora gementis Beſpori, Syrteſque þ ac mitte ſupervacuos bonores ſepulcbri. 
Getulas, campeſgue Hyperboreos. 


. 


6. Nen ego, quem wocas dilecte, Mece- Horace hereby inſinuates, that he was not 
nat.] All the Difficulty of this Paſſage, is | unworthy of the Kindneſs Mæcenat had for 
to know whether we ſhould join dilecte with him, and which he teftified by calling him 
Mzcenas or wacas; i. e. whether Mecenas Dilecte, his Darling, his Delight. 
calls Horace dilecte, or if it be Horace that! 8. Cobibebor.] Cohibere is here in the 
calls Mæcenas ſo. It is plain that the firſt j ſame Senſe as coercere in Ode 18, He ex- 
correſponds more with the Deſign of the preſſes himſelf in the ſame Manner in the 
Ode, and that we ought to put a Comma 4th Ode of the following Book: 
atter Dilectc; 


| w—— Amatorem trecentæ 
Nen ego quem voces dilecte, Macenas, Pirithoum cobibent catenæ. 


QUINTI 


Vs: 
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mean Parents; I, whom you are pleaſed to call your dear little Ho- 
race, ſhall never die, nor ſhall I ever be ſhut up in thoſe Abodes that 
are ſurrcunded with the River Styx. Lo ! a black rough Skin begins 
already to grow over my Legs, and the upper Part of my Body is 
changed into a Swan. Downy white Feathers grow all over my 


Book II. 


Fingers and Shoulders. Being thus changed into a tuneful Bird, 
] ſhall, with a Flight more rapid than that of Icarus, go ſee the 
Banks: of the roaring Boſphorus, the Syrtes of Getulia, and the 
Lands under the North Pole. | 1 

The People of Colchis, and he that conceals the Fear the Bat- 
talions of the Marſi give him, the Dacian and Geloni at a vaſt 
Diſtance from this, the wiſe Spaniard, and thoſe who drink the 
Water of the Rhone, ſhall all know me. Let therefore no mourn- 
ful Hymns be ſung at my Funeral, let no doleful Lamentations nor 
ſhameful Groans be heard ; ſuppreſs your crying, and forbear all 


Funeral Honours that are but ſuperfluous. 


N00 OB 


10. Album mutor in alitem.] The Swan 
was ſacred to Apollo, and the Ancients at- 
tributed to him not only a Sweetneſs of 
Voice, but alſo an Ability to foreſee what 
was to come, This was the Reaſon why 
Poets were ſuppoſed to be changed into 
Swans. 

14. Gementis littora Beſpbori.] He calls 
the Boſphorus murmuring, on' Account of 
the Noiſe which its Waters make, when 
agitated by the Wind in that narrow Strait. 
It is for the ſame Reaſon that our Poet calls 
it inſanientem, raging, turbulent, in the 
fourth Ode of the next Book. 

16, Hyperboreoſgue campos.] He here 
means thie — That i — the neareſt 
to the northern Pole, thoſe beyond whom 
nothing is to be found but the Pole. 


18. Dacus.] This ſome refer to the pre- 


eeding Line, but it is probable that it ought 
rather to be underſtood of the Parthians ; 
the Daci are another Set of People, who 
ſhall be acquainted with his Fame. 

19. Me meritus diſcet Iber.] In the Time 
ef Auguflur, the Sciences flouriſhed greatly 


Vel. T. f 8 "If 20." | 


in Spain and Gaul, occaſioned chiefly by 
the Roman Colonies ſettled in thoſe Parts, 
who brought them with them, and contri- 
buted greatly to their Encouragement and 
Increaſe. Many learned Men of thoſe Party 
came to Rome, and appeared there with great 
Reputation. 

20, Rbodaniqut fotor.] The Rhodanus, 
now the Rhine, was a River in Gaul, which 
was the Boundary of the Helverii, on the 
Side next the Roman Province, 

22. Lufuſque turpes.] He calls theſe La- 
mentations ſhameful and diſhondurable, ag 
they made it be believed that he was really 


dead, In theſe four laſt Verſes Horace has - 


happily imitated a Diſtich of Ennius ; 


Nemo me lacrymis decoret, ne funere fletu 
Facit, Cur ? valito wivus per ora virum. 


© Let none lament my Death with Tears, 
or complain at my Funeral, For why? 
% I ſtill live. and fly in Sight of Men.” 
In which laſt Words he alludes to the Me- 
tzmotphoſis of Pocts into Swans, 
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ODE I. | _ 


We 7 ro in this Book and the Fourth a far greater Number 2, beautiful 
des, than are to be met with in the two preceding and the Fifth, which 

is ordinarily called the Book of Epodes ; it is highly probable therefore, 

» what they are the Productions of a more advanced Age. This is the 
Reaſon why they abound ſo much in Precepts of Morality, that being 

_ the Language of Men in Years. This fir Ode is wholly 1 moral 
Kind, and though there were no other Mark to denote the Time of its 
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AD AsINIUM PoLLIoN E M. 


Ob. profanum vulgus, & arceo. 
| Favete linguis : carmina non prius 


Audita Muſarum ſacerdos, 
Virginibus pueriſque canto. 

Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 5 

Reges in iplos imperium eſt Jovis, | 

| Cui 

ORD O. 

F odi profanum er 7275 Favete 1 | 

is dum ego arum canto mperium Regum timendorum eſt in propric! 
Firginibus Pueriſque Carmins non prius | greges, Imperium autem evi, clari Gigen- Fear 0 
a | ” iſturt 
NOTE 8. Pry 
2. Fovets Linguit.] To underſtand the | heard on theſe Occaſions, might have for. 12 
Force of this Expreſſion, it is neceſſary to | Influence in producing a good or bad Omen, of wha 
take Notice, that favere linguis properly fig- | they were careful to warn ſuch as affiſted, 6 Ny 
nified bong werba fari, and was uſed on occa- | pronounce nothing but favourable Words, 02 
fon of Sacrifices. For the People being very } This Care, to | Ha nothing that . A 
nen, and believing the % to N, Kept the N ln corp for yu 
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ODE I. 


Compoſition, yet this alone is ſufficient to make us btlizve that Horace 
| Faye m6 l to grow 1 4 yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the 
Number of his Years has not in the lenft diminiſhed the Fire of his 
Imagination, or deprived him of that Vigeur and Livelineſs which 
appear in his more youthful Productions. His Deſign is to ſhew that + 
true Happineſs does not depend either on Honours or Riches, but on a 
certain Equanimity and Contentedneſs of Mind, which renders 4 
| Mar ſuperior to the Inconſtancy and Attacks of Fortune. 
To Asinivs PoLL1o. 
Hate the profane Vulgar, and command them to keep at a Di- 
ſtance. Give ear with Loa ox Attention, while I the Prieſt 
of the Muſes ſing to pure Virgins and  wſpetted Youths ſacred 
Songs never heard before. | N 
Kings, though powerful, exerciſe only a Dominion over their 
own People, but Kings themſelves are ſubject to the ſovereign Do- 
mn: QED. PIN 


Feax of ouncing any Word that might{ they were deſigned for the Youth, who were 
diſturd the Sacrifice, ſo that a profound re- ſtill leſs capable of comprehending their 
ligious Silence was the uſual Effect of this In- | Meaning and Importance. By Way of An- 
1 of the Prieſt. Hence, by little and ſwer to this Difficulty, we are to obſerve, that 
ittle, the ſame Phraſe came to be made uſe Forace intended theie Verſes to inſtruct the 
of when the ſtricteſt Silence was required. Youth in the Knowledge of Virtue. For av 
4+ Virginibus Pueriſque canto.) It may | they conſiſt chiefly of moral Precepts, they 
here ſomewhat — that when | are beſt calculated to make an Impreſſion on 
Horace had before declated his Verſes unfit ] tender and docile Minds; whereas grown eo 
for Readers, be ſhould here tell us, 'ple are 3 confirmed in Vice, and it is 
a C 2 a» 
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Clari giganteo triumpho, 


Cuncta ſupercilio moventis. 


- Eſt ut viro vir latins ordinet 


Arbuſta ſulcis ; hic generoſior 


Q. HORAT IT 


18 


Deſcendat; in campum petitor; 
Moribus hic, meliorque fama 
Contendat; illi turba clientium 
Sit major. æquà lege neceſſitas 


Sortitur inſignes & imos: 


Omne capax movet urna nomen. 


15 


Diſtrictus enſis cui ſuper impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculz dapes- 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem ; 


Non avium citharzque cantus 24 


Somnum reducent. ſomnus agreſtium 
Lenis virorum non humiles domos 
Faſtidit, umbroſamque ripam, 
Non Zephyris agitata Tempe. 
Deſiderantem quod ſatis eſt, neque 25 


5 Tumultuoſum ſolicitat mare. 


tes friumpbo, moventis cunfia ſuo ſupercilio, | 
ef in Reges tpſos. 

Eft, ut unus wir ordinet arbuſia in ſulcis 
Iatius alio vir: big petitor deſcendat in Cam- 
sum Martium genergfior: bic melior moribus 
famague contendat, major turba clientium fit 
illi, Neceſjitas ſortitur Inſignes et Imos &qua 
Age: Urna capax movet omne nomen. 


Nec 

Sienlæ dapes nm elaborabunt dulcem ſapo- 

rem illi, cut 1 pendet ſuper impia 

cervice : cantus avitm citbarægue non redu- 

cent ei ſomnum. Lenis ſomnus non faſſidit 

bumiles domos agreſtium virorum, umbroſan- 
gue ripam, non Tempe agitata Zephyris. 


| Negue tumultueſum mare ſolicitat defideran- 


NO TT ES 


10 eaſy Matter to prevail with them to lay a- 


ſid e their bad Habits. | 


5. Regum timendorum.] As the Deſign of 
Horace is to ſhew, that Happineſs does not 
depend on any Station or Condition of Life, 
he begins with Man in the higheſt Rank ; 
Kings. Theſe, though in Appearance above 
others, and accountable to none, yet are not 
exempt from the ſuriſdiction of him who is 
Lord of the Univerſe, and commands all 
Nature by his Nod. 

9. Eft ut.] Horace, after having ſpoke of 
Kings, deſcendsto thoſe Stations of Life, that 
axe nextin Honour and Dignity to them. The 
higheſt Rank among the Romans was to be 
one of the chief Magiſtrates. The Candi- 
dates for the Places left nothing unattempted 
to carry off the Honour from the other Com- 


numeration of the Qualities which are moſt 


conſidered in the Perſons who offered them- 


ſelves. Virtue alone ought to decide in theſe 
Elections: But Nobility, Riches, and Popu- 
larity, were too often ſuch powerful Recom- 
mendations as to carry all before them ; an 
Evil that all Ages and Countries have found 
Cauſe to complain of. Eft ut does not here 
ſignify fieri poteſt, as ſome have abſurdly con- 
jectured, but fir, evenit, gquotidie accidit. 
M. Dacier has evidently ſhewn, that eff ut is 
an Ellipſe where zegotium is underitood, This 
Way of ſpeaking is not only very poetical, 
but at the ſame Time perfectly agreeable to 
the Latin Idiom. Lucretius uſes it very ele- 
gantly in his fourth Book, where he ſays, 
Hic odor ipſe igitur, nares quicunque laceſfit, 
Eft ill ut peſſit promitti longius illi. 


petitors. The Poet gives a brief and juſt E- 
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Book III. 


minion of Jupiter, 
who with his Imperia 
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renown'd for his Triumph over the Giants, and 
Nod makes the whole World to tremble. 


When Candidates for the Magiftracy appear in the Campus Mar- 
tius, it often happens, that one values himſelf on his planting Vine- 
yards of greater Extent, another, that he's of a more noble Family, 
2 third that he has more Integrity, and a better or Ten ; and A 
fourth, that he has got a greater Number of Vaſſals; but Death, 
whoſe capacious Urp ſhakes ever 
tial Law the High and Low. 


Name, draws out by an impar- 


hould a Wretch obſerve a naked 
Sword hung by a Hair over his Head, he could not -reliſh - 


the moſt delicious Sicilian Diſhes, nor cou d the ſweeteſt Harmony of 
Birds and Lute compoſe him to Sleep Sound Sleep diſdains not 


the * Cottages of Peaſants, nor the ſha 


* 


ank, or agreeable Val- 


lies fann'd by the cooling Zephyrs. Nor ging Sea, nor violent 


Humble Houſes, 


Storm 


N O * E S. 


Aqua lege neceſſitas.] Whatever Di- 

Ain lions — — <4 among Men in this 

World, yet, after Death, theſe ſhall all va- 

niſh, and Mankind ſhall then be reduced to 

a Level, There will be no Difference in the 

2 between the Aſhes of a Magiſtrate or 
ing, and thoſe of an Artizan. 

15. Infignes & imos.) Infignis. ſignifies 
properly Gifinguiſbed, remarkable ; and as no 
Man can be called remarkable, who. is not 
in ſome elevated Station, Horace, with great 
Propriety, oppoſes infignis to imus in the ſame 
Manner as he has elſewhere oppoſed it to ob 


) ſeurus j becauſe no Man can be called ob- 


* 


ſcure and concealed, but in as far as he is in 
a low and undiſtinguiſhed Station of Life. 

17. Diſtrictus ens cui ſuper. | Horace here 
alludes to the Story of Dionyſus Tyrant of 


Syracuſe, and Damocles, related by Cicero in 


his fitth Book of Tuſculan Queſtions. Da- 
mocles was a great Admirer of the Riches and 
Magnificence of the Court of Dienyſius, and 
aſſured the Tyrant that never any one was ſo 
happy as he. Upon which Dionyſus ordered 
him to be plac'd upon a Chair of State, with 
a magnificent Canopy over his Head, all his 
Gold and dilver Veſſels were ſet before him, 
and the Flower of the Youth of his Court 
were ordered to ſerve him, Great Quantities 
of the fineſt Perfumes were burnt, and the 

ables were turniſh'd with the moſt rare and 
exquiſite Diſhes. Damocles imagin'd, that 
never any Man enjoy'd a Happineſs equal to 
at in the Middle of the Pomp, he 


caſt his Eyes upon a naked Sword, ſupported 
only by a Hair, the very Point of which 
threatned the Head of this happy Damocles. 
No ſooner was the Philoſopher ſenfible of the 
Danger he was expoſed to, but diſregarding 
the Pomp and Magnificence wherewith he was 
ſurrounded, be fix*d his Thoughts only upon 
the Sword which hung directly over him, and 
every Moment ſeem'd to menace his Ruin ; 
ſo that he had not the Courage to put out his 


Hand to help himſelf, and thus in an Inſtant 


did he find himſelf ſtript of all his Felicity. 
18. Siculg dapes.] Sicilian Repaſts were 

ſo remarkably fine, as to. paſs into a Pro- 

verb, to expreſs the moſt delicate Ford by. 
21. Somnus Agreſtium.] We ought te 


conſtruct this Paſſage in the following Man- 


ner. Somnus lenis non faſtidit bumiles demos 
agreſiium virorum. This Remark is of no 
great Importance, and was only deſigned to 
correct the Miſtake of the 0'd Interpreter, 
who has given it a wrong Turn, It mu 
be acknowledged that theſe four Lines are ex- 
tremely beautiful; that great Repoſe to be 
enjoyed in low Life makes an agrecable Con- 
traſt, when oppoſed to the Anxieties and In- 
quietudes attending high Stations. Men de- 
ipiſe this Happineſs, only becauſe they know 
not what it is; having never taſted the Ples= 
ſures of a vir tuous Solitude, they have no 


Deſite after them, and thereſore are apt te 


overlook and light them. 
25. Defiderantem quad ſatis .] This 
the im of Eis, worded by * 
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06-7 ſatis eff, nec ſerous impetus Arfuri 
ane? ry Hadi 22 une ver beratæ 
grandi ne, 


torrentia s, nunc byemes iniguat. 
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Nec ſævus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus, aut orientis Hœdi: 
Non verberitz grandine vineæ, 


Funduſque mendax ; arbore nunc aqua; 


Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. 
Contracta piſces æquora ſentiunt, 
Jactis in altum molibus ; huc frequens 
Cæmenta demittit redemtor _ *, 
Cum famulis, dominuſque terræ 
Faſtidioſus: Ted timor & mine 


 - Scandunt eodem quo dominus: neque 


Decedit æratd triremi, & 


Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura 
Qudd fi dolentem nec Phrygius lapis. 


Nec purpurarum ſidere clarior 


Delenit uſus, nec Falerna 
Vitis, Achæmeniumque coſtum: 
Cur ĩnvidendis poſtibus, & novo 


Sublime ritu moliar atrium? 


Cur valle permutem Sabind 
Divitias operoſiores ? 


Oo RDO. 


Sed timor et mine ſcandunt aden 


N NOTES 


S. ad naturam vi vet, namguam eris ; 1 tet. Thoſe who negle@ ſo e 
| ad opinionts, numguam eri dives. From | arrive at Felicity, cannot be 
how many Cares and Anxieties might Man- | defire Happ 
kind deliver themſelves, if but knew] it 
how to moderate and reftrain their Deſires ? 
"This is in one Word the Foundation of that 
amiable Tranquility which conftitutes the true 
and real Happineſs of Life. Quod vult babet, 
ta Publius Sirus, gui velle guad ſatis oft po- 
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quo dominus ſcandit: negue atra cura decedit 
rata triremi, et ſadet poſi equitem. 
1 mendas, © non ſolicitant! Quod ff nec Phrygius lapis delenit diſemtem, 
arbore culpante nunc aguas nunc fidera | nee uſus purpurarum clarior fidere 3 nec Na- 
lerna witis Achamaniumgue coflum ; Cur me- 
Piſces ſentiunt #quora contrafia, molibus | liar 1 atrium invidendis poſfiibus, et nove 
jo in altum. Redemtor cum famulis, domi- — 


Cur permutem drvitiad operofieres mea 
neſpue fat idioſus terre, frequens demittit huc 
Camenta. 


valle Sabina? 


a Method te 
d ſeriouſly to 
„ nor do they really d 


26. Tumultuoſum ſolicitat mare.] A Man 
who can content himſelf with a moderate 
Subfiſtence, will not be apt to 
fires beyond Sea. If he be und 


to engage in Commerce, that he . 


his De · 
Sala 


Ss. een © I& 


hi 
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f Arcturus ſetting or of Hædus riſing give him the leaſt 
2 e. who deſires ns than what's juſt enough. Nor ts bis 
Peace dijiurb'd if his Vines are barter'd by the Hail, or his Grounds 
deceive his Expectation, his barren | rees blaming now exceſſive 
Rains, now Stars patching he Soil, now Winters hard and rigo- 
rous. But bow few ſo moderate in their Defires! The very Fiſbes 
are ſenſible that the Sea is contracted by che vaſt Heaps of Stones 
that are thrown into the Deep + uf, difauinipg the firm Ground, hi- 
ther a Lord repairs with great Numbers of Undertakers and their 
Workmen, to fink Foundations, for high Structures : Yer Fear and 
Terror climb as high as he, nor does lack Care leave him aboard 
his armed Galley ; and when on Horſeback, ſhe ſeats herſeli behind 
him. Seeing then the moſt curious Phrygian Marble, the ver 
- fineſt Purple Robes whoſe Colour ourfhines the Stars, fruittul Fa- 
lernian Vines, and the richeſt Perſian Perfumes cannot compoſe a 
troubled Mind; why ſhou'd I deſire to build a magnificent Palace 


after a new Model, with fine 1e g and grand Gates, to attract the 


Envy of the Public? Why 
Sabinum for Riches 
with them, . 


ould I exchange my ſweet Retreat at 
that bring ſo much Care and Trouble along 


N'0 28 


"Hh | 
vent Poverty, and procure an honeſt Mainte- 
nance for his Fanuly z his Virtue will ſup- 
port him under the Frowns of Fortune, 

27. Arcturi Cadentis.] Arcturus is a Con- 
fellation conſiſting of tourteen Stars. Its 
Ring is always dangerous, but its Setting 
is Kill more ſo, 

28. Orientis Hædi.] Hadi for Hedorum, 
for there are two Stars of this Name ; their 
Rising which is about the End of September, 
3s always attended with Rain and "Tempeſt ; 
whence Virgil calls them Pluviales. 

33. Contracta piſces aquora ſentiunt.]' He- 
race, after having ſhewn that a contented 
Mind is in a Manner Proof againſt all the 
Calamities cf Life, proceeds to take Notice, 
that Men in his Time were ſo tar trom aim 
ing at this calm and ſubmiſſive Temper. 
which alone could render them happy, that 
on the contrary, they were not ſatisty d with 
the firm Land; but were contriving how, 
by throwing great hyge Stones into the Sea, 
they might raiſe a Mole to ſerve as a Foun- 
dation for building ManGon-Houſes and 
Houſes of Pleaſure on that Element, 


25. Roderter, | This :% one who waders: 


takes to finiſh any Piece of Work at his own 
Hazard, for a certain Sum or Money agreed 
upon between him and the Perſon who cons 
tracts with 145 * 

41. Nuod fie] Horace, having ſhe wn 
that 1 Magn. ficence and ſple. did Ap» 
pearances which were then fo much mn 
Vogue, were not ſufficient to relieve the 


Mind from Trouble and Cares; eoncludes _ 


with a Piece of Reaſaning the moſt Ample, 
and at the ſame Vine the moſt convincing, 
imaginable : I am bappy with my ſmall 
Poile ſſions, why then ſhould I be anxious 
after more, ſeeing Riches ace ſo far fi 


8 


allaying our Cares, that they ſerve only te 


multipiy them? 


47. Cur val Sabigo.] The man 


natural Way of exprefling this Could hare 
been, cur wallexr permutem Sabinam in die 


* — 


Sc. For we always give what we Hate, in 
Exchange for what ve have not. But He. * 


race chuſes rather to iuvert the Order of the 
Words, as in Ode 17, Book ft. Lucretilews 


mutat Lace Farnus, The God Faves 


changes Lucruilts with Lycæus, chat ie, 


quits Yycgu 185 L. 
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The Deſien of Hotace in this Ode is to recommend Valbur, Virtue, and ge- 
creſy. The firſt is proper for a Military Perſon, the ſecond for a Civil. 
and the third for all the Conditions of Life a Man can poſſibly be in. 
Thus the Ode conſiſts of three Parts, which follow naturally one a er 
another. Thoſe Commentators are very much deceived, who think, that 


Horace 


AD Amicos, 


ANovsran amice pauperiem pati 
Robuſtus acri militia puer 
| Condiſcat ; & Parthos feroces 
Vexet eques metuendus haſta z 
Vitamque ſub dio, & trepidis agat 4 
In rebus : illum ex mcenibus hoſticis - 
Matrana bellantis tyranni 
Proſpiciens, & adulta virgo, 
Suſpiret: Eheu, ne rudis agminum 
Sponſus laceſſat regius aſperum 10 
TaRu leonem; quem cruenta | 
Per medias rapit ira cædes. 
Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria mori: 
Mors & fugacem perſequitur virum ; 
Nec parcit imbellis juventæ | 15 
Poplitibus, timidoque ter. 
Virtus, repulſæ neſcia ſordidæ, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus; 


Nee 
O R D O. 


O amice, puer robuflus cundiſcat pati angu- | rudis agminum laceſſat illum leavem aſperun 
fam pauperiemt cum acri militia, & eques, | taftu: quem cruenta ira rapit per medias cæ- 
metuendus haſta, wexet Parthos feroces ; agat- | des. 
gue vitam ſub dio, et in trepidit rebus. Dulce et decorum eft mori pro patria. Mers 
_ Murrona 2 bellantis, et adulta wirgo | perſequitur et virum fugacem, nec parcit pap- 
preſpiciens illum ex menibus boſticis, ſuſpiret | litibus timideque tergo imbellis juvente, 
dicens: Eber, ne ſponſus meus regius 1 Virtus neſcia repulſee ſerdide, fulger ints- 


A0D0OTRHS 


1. finguſtam amice.] Horace does not con- | able to the Diſcipline of the Romans, It wat 
tent himſelf with ſaying, that young Men | this that enabled them to gain ſo many fa- 
ſhould learn in the Camp to bear up under | Mous Victories, and extend their Conqueſu 

. Poverty, but farther adds ſevere Poverty. | over all the Nations of the then know 
This is a great Precept, and exactly anſwer- | World, While they continued te malate 
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Horace in the third Part departs from the Subject. They could not have 
fallin into this Miſtake, had they thoroughly under/tood his Deſign. 
The Verſification is admirable, and there reigns thro the whole a cer- 
rain Vivacity and Neobleneſs of Sentiment, which is ons of the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characters of Horace's Compoſitions, | 


To His FRIENDS, 


M Y Friead, a robuſt Youth fit to undergo the Fatigues of War, 
ſhould learn alſo to bear the Hardſhips of Poverty, and with 
his Lance in his Hand to harraſs and ſtrike the warlike Parthians 
with 1 error. He ought alſo to paſs the greateſt Part of his Time 
in the open Fields, expoſed to continual Danger. The Conſort of 
the King at War with us, or the Princeſs his Daughter, now mar- 
riageable, ſpying him from the Walls of their Palace, fetching a 
deep Sigh, will ſay, God forbid that my young Prince, as yet 
„ unſkilled in the Art of War, ſhould encounter with that favage 
« young Lion, who with Blood and Fury cuts his Way through 
* cur flaughter'd Troops.” It is glorious and honourable for a 
Man to die in Defence of his Country. Death purſues the Coward, 
nor does it give Quarter to the Unactive, or to him that ſhameſully 
turns his Back upon the Enemy. | 


Virtue, which neither knows nor fears a ſhameful Repulſe, ar- 
rives at the higheſt Pitch of Honour without any baſe Means: no 


does 
NOTE Ss. 


this Diſcipline, they were invincible. fails to ſupport itſelf in Places of the greateſt 
6. Illum ex manibus boſiicis.] Theſe 1. Eminence and Diſtinction. We ought to 
are extremely beautiful, nor could any Thing call to our Remembrance here the Maxim 
have been more finely imagin'd, to flatter | of the Stoics, 
the Roman Youth, and inſpire them with a 
Reſolution to undergo, with Intrepidity, all Namguam privatum eſJe ſapientem. 
the Hardſhips and Fatigues of the Camp. It 
is probable that Horace had in his Eye that | Repulſa ſignifies a Refuſal when one ſtands 
fine Paſſage of Hemer, where Helen and the | for an Ofice, Horace calls it ſerdid, as in 
1rojan Ladies appear upon the Walls, and] the firſt Epiſtle of Book 1ſt. 
take a 2 —— of the Grecian Camp. 
17. Virtus, iſe neſcia ſordidæ.] This —— Turpemgue repulſam. 
is the ſecond er 2 Ode. Horace, af - pul 
ter having in the firſt Part ſpoke of Valour, | Virtue is incapable of a Repulſe, becauſe 
ſpeaks here of Virtue, which is always inde- | the Honours it aims at do not depend up- 
pendent of the Capricer of the Multitude,and| on the arbitrary Humours of Factions and 
which, in ſpight of all Oppoſition, never! Parties; it is its owa Reccmpence ; the 
Vor I, D 4 hitzheſt 


c * 
Q. HORATII 


Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 
Arbitrio popularis auræ. 20 
Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Ccoelum, negati tentat iter via ; 

Ccetuſque vulgares, & udam 
- Spernit humum fugiente penna. 
Eft & fideli tuta filentio | 20 
Merces : vetabo, qui Cereris facrum 

Vulgarit arcanæ, ſub iiſdem | 

Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 

Solvat phaſelum. ſæpe Dieſpiter 
Neglectus incefto addidit integrum : 39 
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minatis bonoribus 5 nec ſumit, aut ponit ſecu- 
res arbitrio popu/aris auræ. Virtus recludens 
eelum immeritis mort, tentat iter via aliis ne- 


gata; ſpernitque cœtus vulgares & adam bu- 
gum penna fugiente. 


| 


Eft et tuta merces fidgh filentio, Veatabs ile 


lum gut vulgarit facrum Cereris arcane ut 5. 


Jub eiſ dem trabibus, ſoluatgue eundem frag lem 
Pbaſelum mecum, Dieſpiter neg cctus [ape ad. 


. 


higheft Preferments are due to it; it meets 
with univerſalReſpect, and honours them who 
ſubmit to its Direction with an immortal 
Crown. Pliny, in his Preface, gives us a 
thining Inſtance of this Virtue in one of the 
moſt profeſſed Stoics. Vatinius being pre- 
ferred to Cate of Cijca in the Choice of a 
Pretor, this latter, ſays he, far from think- 
ing himſelf diſhonoured by his Repulſe, re- 
Joiced as much as if he had ſucceeded in his 


Defires, 
Repulſus tanguam bonor:bus indeptis gaudet, 


20. Popularis aure.] The Voice of the 
People is compared to the Wind, becauſe of 
its Inconſtancy ; which ſhould not be paſſed 
over here without Notice, For Popularis 
Aura relates to the two Words ſumit and po- 
nit, and of Conſequence is to be confidered as 


— 


22. Negata tentat iter vie,] Horace here 
gives a moſt amiable Idea of Virtue, as it 
carries a Man with undaunted Bravery the” 
the moſt difficult and hazardous Attempte, 
and entitles him to an everlaſting Happiness, 
Which none can arrive at but thoſe who art 
Ready in the Practice of it. 

24. Udam ſpernit bumum.] Horac: never 
uſes an Epithet in vain, and it is impoſlib!e 
to make their Beauty and Propriety be tho- 
roughly perceived, unleſs a Reaſon be given 
for thoſe he employs ; but Interpreters have 
never taken this Pains, We may venture to 
ſay that the greateſt Part of the Graces and 
Beauties of this incomparable Poet have e- 
ſcaped them, as for Inſtance in this very 
Place, For as they have not ſeen the Rea- 
ſon of Horace's calling the Earth bumid, they 
of Conſequence have been inſenſible of the 
Fineſſe and Elegance of this Paſſage. He 
calls the Earth bumid, to denote that Men 


Pail? 


| common ; that is, may be taken either in a 
| good or bad Senſe, although ordinarily it | are ſunk and retained in it, as in Mire and 
ſerves to denote rather the Favour than the | Clay, and that they cannot diſengage them- 
Hatred of the People, by a Metaphor taken | ſelves but by the moſt extraordinaryEfforts of 
; from a calm and favourable Wind, which is | Virtue. Doubtleſs he had in View a Paſſage 4 
| properly called Aura. This is evident from | of Plato in his Pbædo, where Socrates ſays, q 
the following Verſes of Virgil: that tbe Earth which we inhabit, and n E 
| which we are ſunk, is but the Sediment ei 4 
gem juxta ſequitur jaFantior Ancus that pure Earth which the Bleſſed inhabit, 1 
| unc quogue jam nimium gaudens ari- 25. ER & feli. This is the third and bt 
bus Guris. laſt Part of the Ode, After having ſet be- 
; | fore us Maxims proper for the Conduct both 
| See the Proſe Tranſlation of Virgil, p. 392+ | of a Military and Civil Life, he concludes ! 


—©S — * — 


the great Contempt made of his Law, bath often puniſhed the In- 
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does ſhe accept or quit Places of Truſt and Dignity at the Caprice 
of the Vulgar. Virtue carries thoſe to H-aven who deſerve Immor- 
tality, ſhe opens a Way to them inacceſſible to others: and ſoaring 
aloft with an inexpreſſible Rapidity, looks down with Diſdain on 
the tumultuous Aſſemblies of the Crowd, and ſcorns this vile Earth. 
There is alſo a ſure ?eward to him that keeps the Secrets of Reli- 
gion inviolably. I'Il never allow the Man who hath divulged the 
Myfteries of Ceres, either to lodge under the ſame Roof, or em- 
bark in the ſame Veſſel with me; for Jupiter highly provoked with 


, Virtue procuring an Entrance into Hea- 


. 


Praiſe of Diſcretion and Prudence, a Virtue 
common to every State and Condition, Thoſe 
Commentators who have imagin'd that Ho- 
race departs from his Subject, have neither 
rightly underſtood the Connection of the 
Ode, nor the Deſign of the Poet. 

25. Tuta _— As Horace here ſays, 
that there is alſo a Recompenee for Secrecy, 
he muſt neceſſarily, in the firſt Part of the 
Ode, have propoſed one for the Military Vir- 
tues. This Reward is expreſſed in the 13th 
Verle, 


Dul:e & detorum eft pro patria mori. 


64 It is glorious and honovrable to die in 
# Defence of our Country. He muſt at 
the ſame Lime have propeſed one in the ſecond 
Part of the Ode, for the Political or Moral 
Virtue, It is contained in theſe Lines, 


Virtus, recludens immeritis mori 
Ceium, niga'a tintat iter via. 


« ven, to thoſe who are worthy of Immar- 
«© tality, treads in a Path unknown to the 
« Generality of Mankind." This Remark 
was neceſſary to give a Light to the Ode, 
and to diſcover that ſuſtneis and Symmetry, 
which thoſe great Maſters of correct Writ- 
ing never fail'd to obſerve in all their Com- 
politio: s. 

26. Cereris ſacrum.] He who revealed 
theſe Myſteries was regarded as one who bad 
drawn upon himſelf the Anger of the Geds, 
Every one avoided his Prelence, and he was 
denied the very neceſſary Enjoy ments ot Lite. 
Lucian ridicules with a great deal of Humour 
theſe ſecret Myſteries. Of whatever Kind, 


* avoid the executing of his Commands. God 


nocent 


ſays he, theſe Ceremonies at the Feaſt of Ce- 
res be, it is the higheſt Folly imaginable to 
conceal them ; if they are unbecoming, then 
ought they to be made publick, that every 
one may be inſpited with a Horror andAver-= 
ſion at them; if they are holy and reli- 
gious, the Knowledge of them may be uſe- 
tul and edifying. Theſe Feaſts were cele- 
brated at Z/uſis in Attica, whence they came 
to be called Fleuſinia. 

29. Phaſelum.] Phaſelus was a ſmall Veſ- 
ſel built after the Manner of a Yenetian Boat. 

29. Sæpe Dieſpiter negle&tus. | Horace here 
gives the Reaſon of what, he had before ſaid, 
that he would not either lodge or travel with 
him who had divulged the Mytteries of Ce- 
res : For Jupiter, when his Laws are vio- 
lated, often involves the Innocent with the 
Guilty, This Opinien, that the Impiety of 
one ſingle Perſon may often prove fatal to all 
thoſe who are in Company with him, is ve - 
ry ancient. The Grecian Hiftory informs us, 
thac thoſe who embarked with Diagoras, be- 
ing overtaken by a vi ent Tempeſt, referr'd 
the Cauſe ot it to him alone, becauſe his 
Impiety was generally known. The Holy 
Scripture farth r furniſhes us with a beauti - 
ful Inſtance cf this general Perſuaſion in the 
Hiſtory of Jo. He embarked in order 
to fly from the Preſence of his Maker, and 


raiſ d a dreadful Tempeſt ; all the Mariners 
were gſtoniſh'd, and wanted to know who the 
Criminal was that had drawn down upon them 
the Wrath of Heaven. I hey caſt Lots, the 
Lot fell upon Jonas, who, conſcious of his 
Impiety, ſaid, Take me, and throw me in- 
to the Sea, and the Sea Mall be calm; for it 
is on my Account that God hath ſeat this 
Tempeſt againſt you. b 

D d 2 3. Rare 
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Rard antecedentem ſceleſtum 2 
Deſeruit pede pœua claudo. 
IG + o D o. 
Pidit integrum incefto : pena pede clauds rar? defer uit antecedentem ſee! un, 
NOT'E Ss. * 


27. Raro antecedentem ſceleſtum.] Horace | all Hopes of Eſcape, Jupite often indes 
adds this here to cut off from the Wicked | the Innocent with the Guilty, but it gers! 


YE — 0 


ODE III. 


This is without Cantradicl ian one of the ſineſi Odes of Horace. Tee is 
not amongſt all his Compoſitions any Thing that can be preferred ts it, 
whether Te conſider the Greatneſs truly ſublime that reigns through the 
whole, the Harmony of the Numbers, its eaſv Turn, and the Bea ty of 
the Figures. But notwith/tanding all this, theſe Advantages have nit 
prevented it from appearing as very injudicious, and very imperfedt ; for 
Horace does not give us the leaft Infiobt into his Deſign, and if we at- 
tend but a little, we ſhall find that the Senſe is entirely ſuſpended. But 
Horace had too much Judgment to fall into an Overjight of this Na- 
ture. It was this that prevailed with M. le Fevre to examine this Piece 
with greater Attention than had ever been done before; the Pains he took 
on this Head was not without Effect, and after we have delivered his 
Opinion of the Matter, it will evidently appear that this Ode, ſo beau- 
_ by all the Embelliſhments of Poetry, with which Horace has taken 

are to adorn it, is yet more admirable for the Deſign, the Addreſs, and 
the judicicus Conduct of the Poet. The numerous Beauties which ſhine 
in this Ode, are evident Marks of Hotace's Elevaticn of Soul, and na- 
tural happy Genius. But after all, it will appear ſtrange to ſome that 
we ſo much approve of this Ode, and commend it as a finiſhed Piece, 
when it is plain that the Deſign of it is in a great Meaſure hid, and that 
the Poet has left unexplained the chief Part of his Subjeft. This is a 
Truth that no one can doubt of, if be peruſes the following Abridgment 
of this Ode, which includes all the eſſential Parts of it. A Man who 
is upright and ſteady, is not moved by the Clamours and Tumults of 
his Fellow-Citizens, nor by the menacing Preſence of a Tyrant, the 
ragingFury of a tempeſtuous Ocean, or the tremendous Thunder even 
of Jupiter himſelf. Theſe are the Virtues which procur'd an Entrance 
into Heaven to Pollux, Hercules, and alſo to Romulus, after that Juno 
had made in an Aſſembly of the Gods a long Speech, in which ſhe had 
no other Deſign but to prevent the rebuilding of Troy. [s it not evi- 
dent that the Senſe here is interrupted, and that the Concluſion of the 
Odi has no Relation to, or Connection with the Beginning? We muſt ſup- 
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nocent with the Guilty ; and though Vengeance ſeems to halt and 
advance but lowly, ſhe ſeldom fails to overake a Villain. 


1. 


happens that impious Men can ſhun divine provement.— Whoever expects Puniſhment, 
V eance, which, however flow, yet ſooner already ſufters it, and whoever has deſerved 
or Tater is fure to overtake them. This is | it, expects it. | 

fine Morality—end yet jt is capable of Im- 


—— 


ODE III. 


fuſe therefore, that there is in this Poem ſome Secret which Horace was 
unwilling to make known ; and this is the Secret which I deſign, if poſ- 
ſible, to bring out of that Obſcurity under which it is hid, and by this 
Means mate the Deſign and Addreſs of Horace appear in their true 
Lizht ; above all Things we muſt remark, that there was nothing Juno 
dreaded more than to ſee Troy rebuilt. This is what ſhe herſelf de- 
clares, not only once, but ſeveral Times, when ſhe repeats her Com- 
mand that it be not done. And indeed this alone might have opened 
the Eyes of Interpreters. Thus Verſe 37. | 


Dum longus inter ſzviat Ilion 

Romamque Pontus, | 
Again, Verſe 40. 

Dum Priami Paridiſque buſto 

Inſultet Armentum. 


And laſily, which is /till more flrong and expreſs than any of the fare» 
going, Verſe 58. | 


ne nimium pii 
- Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
Tecta velint reparare Trojæ. 


Noto, in order to penetrate exactly into the Meaning of the Ode, and 
clear up this ſeemingly great Difficulty, the following Circumſtance will 
be of conſiderable Moment. | | Wo | 

After the Murder of Julius Cæſar, a Report was ſpread at Rome, that 
that Prince had reſolved to drain Italy of Men and Money, and to tranſpatt 
the Seat of the Empire to Troy or Alexandria. This is what Suetgn 
relates in expreſs Terms in his 79th Chapter of the Life of that Emperor, 
Quin etiam valida fama percrebuit migraturum Alexandriam, vel 
Ilium tranſlatis ſimul opibus imperii, exhauſtaque delectibus Italia. 
And we may readily believe that be would have preferred Ilion to Alex- 
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andria, on Account of the Origin of the Cæſars, 'who boaſted they 
were deſcended from Eneas. Nothing was more to be feared by the 
Romans than this Change, which. muſt infallibly have proved the Ruin 
of their Empire. This is plain from what happened under Conſtantine 
for New Rome, that is, Conſtantinople, was the only Thing "fa 
ruined Old Rome. As Auguſtus therefore had been declared Cæſar- 
Heir, and as it is uſual with Heirs to purſue the Purpoſes and Reſolu- 
tions of thoſe by whom they are ſo appointed, there was Ground t fear 
that Auguſtus might entertain ſome Thoughts of putting his Uncle's De 
en in Execution. This kept Rome in continual Alarms, and it wa; 


on this very Account that Horace compoſed the following Ode, that ts 


might quite root out of the Mind of Auguſtus ſo deftru#ive and per- 
nicious a Reſolution ; but becauſe it is always a dangerous 7 hing to dive 
into the Secrets of Princes, he was afraid to ſpeak too plainly, and 1); 
rather to leave his Ode imperfett, than give Auguſtus Ground to — 
him for having ſpoke too much. This Conjecture of M. Le Vevre, 1. 
one of the fingſi that coul be made in this Kind of Criticiſm ; and it i; 


Virtute preditus Vir nihil extimeſcit, 


UST UM, & tenacem propoſiti virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni 
Mente quatit folida, neque Auſter 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adriæ, | 5 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus : | 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
laqpavidum ferient ruinæ. 
Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces attigit igneas: 10 
* inter Auguſtus recumbens 
urpureo bibit ore nectar. 5 
Hiac te merentem, Bacche pater, tuæ 
Vexere tigres, indocili jugum 
| Collo 
OR D O. 
Non ardor civium jubentium prava, non | pavidum. : 
vnltus Tyranni inflantis quatit wirum juſtum] Pollux, et vagus Hercules innixus Bac arte, 
et tenacem propofiti à ſolida ſua mente, negue | attigit arces igneas : inter quos Auguſtus recum- 
Auſter turbidus Dux inguieti Adriæ, nec mag- | bens b:bit nect ar ore purpureo. i 
a manu Jovir fulminantis quatit eum. Si | Bacche pater, tigres tuæ, trabentes jugun 
erbis fraftus illabatur; ruinæ ferient illum im- I indolili collo, wexere te merentem bac arte. 
e ; 
1. Juſtum, & tenacem propeſiti.] Horace | perpetus woluntas jus ſuum cuique tribuendi. 
had Reaſon to join Steadineſs of Mind or By is here propoſed to Auguſtus, 3 
Conftancy with Juſtice, they having been al- | the Virtue of the Gods and Heroes; and the 
ways looked upon as inſeparable Companions; | Deſign of Horace in ſo doing was, to perſuade 
j 


whence Juſtice has been defined, Conftans et | him againſt the Change which was opens 
, , 
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hard to determine which of them deſerves the greateſt Praiſe, Horace for 
making the Ode, or A. Le Fevre for having diſcovered the Secret and 
Artifice of it, after it had remained hid for about Sixteen hundred Years. 
There is nothing wanting to compleat his Remark, but to have fixed the 
Time in which this Ode muſt have been compoſed. But this was a Subject 
he was unwilling to engage in, becauſe all the Particularities of the Court 
of Auguſtus are not ſo well known to us. All that I can ſay of it is, 
in the general, that afier the Death of Julius Cæſar, the War, which 
was kindled on all Hands, did not give Auguſtus Time to think of tranſ- 
ferring the Seat of the Empire, which as yet was not very well eſtabliſhed; 
it is highly probable therefore, that he never took up this Reſolution, or, 
at leaſt, that there was no Ground to apprehend any ſuch Deſign till 
after the Death of Marc Antony; that is, till after he had ſhut, for 
the firſt Time, the Temple of Janus; and that of Conſequence Horace 
could not have made this Ode till after that Time, viz. about the Year of 
the City 626, or 627. Horace was then about thirty ſeven Years old. 


The ViRTuvous Man fears nothing. 
T HE Man that's juſt and ſteady in. his Reſolution cannot be mo 


ved from his fixt Principle by the Party-heat and Violence of his 


Fellow-Citizens preſſing him to act contrary to his Judgment, by 
the Preſence of a threatning Tyrant, by the violent South- wind, that 
bluſtering Ruler of the Adriatic Sea, ne, nor by Jupiter himſelf, tho? 
armed with his tremendous Thunder : Were the whole World to be 


hurled into Confuſion, he could ſuſtain the dreadfal Shock with an 
undaunted Soul, 


Supported by ſuch Virtue as this, Pollux, and Hercules, who car- 
ried his Victories through ſo many Countries, arrived at the heavenly 
Manſions, with whom Auguſtus having alfo taken his Place, now 
drinks the heavenly Nectar with his ruby Lips. As a Reward of thy 
Virtue, Father Bacchus, Tygers, naturally intractable, ſubmitted 


their 
N 0; 
hended, and which had been a great Mark f nance ; but who, after having calmed theſe 
of Inconſtancy. ſadden andinvoluntary Motions, condemns all 
2+ Prava jubentium. | Horace here ſpeak- Ideas of Danger, as Phantoms of the Mind, 
ing of a Sedition, uſes the Word Jubentium | and recoliefts he has no Ground of Fear, in 
with great Propriety : for Fubere was the | as much as nothing is capable of doing him 
Word the People made uſe of, when they | the leaſt Harm, 
ſtrictly commanded any thing to be done, or 11. Quos inter Auguſtus recumbens.] Horace 
wanted to enatt ſome new Law. The Tri- here places Auguſtus with Hercules, Caſtor, and 
bune demanded with a loud Voice, Yelttis ju- | Bacchus. Quintus Curtius ſpeaking of A- 
beatis Quirites, And the People (aid, Volu- lexander, whoſe Flatterers attributed to him 
mus jubemuſque. the Title of God, writes in the ſam? Man- 
$. Impavidum.) An intrepid Man, ac- lner, Hi tum Coelum illi aperiebant, Hercu- 
cording to the Steichi, was one, who might lemgue & Patrem Liberum, & cum Pollucs 
at firſt be ſurpriſed ac the dreadful Noiſe of Caſlorem novo numini ceſſuros efſe jactabant. 
a Hurricane or Tempeſt, a Pea! of I hun 12. Purpureo bibit ore nectar.] Some E- 
der, or the Fury of an enraged Populace, and [ditions have b:bet, but bibie may be allowed 
might even che w this Surprize in his Counte- | yea, it ſeems to add a peculiar Beauty to the 


allage, 
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Collo trahentes: hac Quirinus 15 
Martis equis Acheronta fugit; | 


Gratum elocuta conſiliantibus 


Junone Divis: Ilion, Ilion, 
Fatalis inceſtuſque judex, 


Et mulier peregrina vertit 20 
In pulverem, ex quo deſtituit Deos 
Mercede pactã Laomedon, mihi 
Caſtæque damnatum Minervæ, 
Cum populo & duce fraudulento 


— nec Lacznz ſplendet adulterz | 25 
amoſus hoſpes ; nec Priami domus 


Perjura pugnaces Achivos 


Hectoreis opibus refringit: 
Noſtriſque ductum ſeditionibus 
Bellum reſedit. protinùs & graves 30 


Iras, & inviſum nepotem, 


Troica quem peperit ſacerdos, 


Marti 


ORD O. 
Hae Quirinus fugit Acheronta eguis Marti:: | ** tempore Laomedon deftituit dies fag n- 


none elocuta gratum Divis conſiliantibus: 


« cede. 


Jam nec. famoſus heſſes Lacars a- 


% Fatalis, dixit illa, inceſluſgue judex, et | ** dulter @ ſplendet : nec perjura dms Priami 
« mulier peregrina in pulverem wertit Lion, | © refringit pugnaces Achives Heforcis epibus ; 
ce Tlion inquam damnatum mibi caſtægue Mi- | ** Bellumgue ductum neftris ſed tionibus 7 ſedit, 
& nerve cum Populo et duce fraudulento ex quo | ** Protinus redonabo Marti, & graves eas 


NOT B. S$. 


Paſſage. For Auguſtus received divine Ho- 
nours, even during his Life, as Horace writes, 
Ode fifth, Preſens Divus babebitur Augoftus 
See Epiſtle I. Book Il. It is for the ſame 
Reaſon that he adds here, Purpureo Ore, to 
denote that the Statue of Auguſlus was already 
placed with the Statues of Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Caftor, and that they painted his Statue 
in the ſame Manner as they painted the Sta- 
tues of theſe Deities. 

15. Ruirinus, | Here we may properly 
find the Key to explain the whole Ode. Ho- 
race, to diſſuade Auguſtus from transferring 
the Seat of the Empire to Troy, preſents to 
him Romulus as the laſt Example of Con- 
Kancy, But he raiſes an Oppoſition to his 
Deification, and it is Juno herſelf that forms 
it. That Goddeſs, ſays he, fearing left the 
Romans de ſcended from Trey, might, ſome 
time or other, dream of reſtoring to its for- 
mer Luſtre, an ancient City which ſhe had 
deſtroyed, will not conſent to the Reception 
of Romulus into Heaven, but upon Condi- 
tion, that no Mention ſhall ever be made of 


| 


rebuilding Trey. The Poet could not have 
deviſed a more artful Way of delivering h's 
Judgment, than by putting that into the 
Mouth of Juno, which no other Perſon dur 
have mentioned to the Prince, This is an 
admirable Stroke of Poetry and Politicks. It 
is flatly telling Auguſtus, that he hazarded 
nothing leſs than drawing upon himſelf the 
Hatred of Juno, who had eftabliſhed that 
Condition, and of the other Gods who vec 
the Guarantees of it. 

16. Martis equis Acheronta fugit.] This 
is both a great and a beautiful Idea, as it 10 
ſooner had Romulus diſappeared, but his Fa- 
ther Mars mounted him up to Heaven n 
his Chariot. Ovid has the ſame Thougi: in 
the ſecond Book of his Fafti, 


Fit fuga : Rex patriis aftra petebat equis. 


© The Multitude diſperſed on all Hands; 
«K in the mean time Romulus was railes to 


% Heaven in bis Father's Chariot. 
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their Necks to the Yoke of thy Car, and carried thee 1 Heaven. In 
fine, it was by this that aur great Founder Romulus eſcaped + the in- 
fernal Regions, with the Aſſiſtance of Mars's Courſers, and was ex- 
alted to the Dignity of a Gd; upon which Juno, in theſe agreeable 
Words, addreſſed the Gods in full Aſſembly : ** Troy, deteſted Troy, 
«© has been reduced to Aſhes for the Crimes of a fatal and inceſtuous 
e Judge, and of a foreign Dame, being with its perfidious Prince and, 
« People abandon'd to chaſte Minerva's Fury and mine, ever ſince 
«© Laomedon deceiv'd the Gods of the Recompence he [promiſed 
« them. The Sight of that infarnous Gueſt of the Lacedemonian 
« Adultereſs does now no more offend mine Eyes, nor can Priam's 
<« perjur'd Houſe any more oppoſe my warlike Greeks by Hector's Va- 
« lour: And the War for many Years prolong'd by our Diſſentions is 


« now at an End. 


rom this Time then I lay aſide my juſt Reſent- 


ment 


+ Ascberon. 
NOTES 


13. Ilien, Ilion.] The Repetition here that belonged to them, whereby he was 


marks ſtrongly Juno's Hatred of this City, 


and the Joy ſhe felt at having deſtroy d it, 
This Citadel was at the Foot of Mount Ida; 
it derived its Name from King I/us,” who 
either built or fortified it, 

19. Fatalis incefluſque judex.] The Hiſtory 
of Paris is well known. That Prince drew 
upon himſelf the Reſentment of Funo and 
Pallas, by the Judgment he gave in favour of 
Venus to the Diſadvantage of theſe two God. 
deſſes. Jure avoids naming bim out of 
Contempt, as if his Name would bave de- 
filed ber Diſcourſe, | 

20. Mulier peregrina.] Helen. June a- 
voids naming her alſo. She only calls her a 
foreign Dame, to denote the greater Con- 
tempt, | 

21. Ex quo deflituit Deos.] The Ancients 
have related that Neptune and Apollo aſſiſted 
in building the Walls of Thoy, being pro- 
miſed by Laomedon a Reward for their La- 
bour, which, after they had finiſhed the 
Work, he refuſed to give» The true Hiſ- 
tory which lics hid under this Fable is as fol- 
lows : Lacmedon wanting Money to carry on 
the Building of the Walls of Troy which he 
had begun, toak the Treaſures out of the 
Temples of Apollo and Neptune, and engaged 
hiinelf by a Vow to reſtore them after the 

alls were finiſhed. But afterwards, not 


guilty both of Perjury and Saexilege. 

23. Mihi cafteque damnatum Miner we. ] 
Commentators have not underſtood the Force 
of this Expreſſion, when they imagin'd, that 
damnatum mibi ſignified the ſame with dam- 
natum à me. Nothing can be conceiv'd more 
anreaſonable. Horace tells us, that we ought 
to conſider Troy as overthrown and ſack 
from the very Time that Laomedon deceiv 
the Gods: For from that Moment it was ad- 
judged to Juno and Minerva, and abanden'd 
to their Fury; that is, che Gods at that 
Time reſolved, that Juno and Minerva, en- 
raged by the Aftronts which Paris had of- 
fer'd to their Beauty, ſhould one Day be the 
principal Cauſe of the Ruin of that City, 

28. Hectoreis opibus.] Jung here makes 
particular Mention of the Valour of Hector, 
becauſe it was he alone that diſputed ſo long 
the Victory with the Grectans, 

29. Neſtriſque ductum ſeditienibus,] The 
Trejan War was very much prolong'd by the 
Seditions of the Gods: For Apallo, Mars, 
Latona, Diana and Venus favour'd the Tro- 
Jans : Neptune, Minerva, Juno, Mercury, 
and Pulcan, the Grectans. 

30. Protinus & graves, ] The twelve fore- 
going Verſes are, as it were, the Exordium of 
Juno's Speech; this is the Propokition which 
includes at the ſame Time the unravelling of 


*1.nking it proper to fulfil his Vow, he neg- 
ow.” reſtore to the Gods the Trealvres 
e. 1, 


the whole Piece, After having juſtified her 
Reſeatnient againſt the Trojans, the Goddeſs 
| Be 5 declares 
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„He 
_ Marti redonabo. illum ego 
Inire ſedes, ducete neRaris 

Succos, & aſcribi quietis 


Ordinibus patiar Deorum,- 
Dum longus inter ſæviat Illion 
Romamque pontus ;; qualibet exſules 


In parte regnanto beati: 
Dum Priami Patidiſque 


RAT11 
lucidass 

35 
buſto 40 


Inſultet armentum, & catulos ferz 
Celent inultæ; ſtet Capitolium 
Fulgens, triumphatiſque poſſit 
TY Roma ferox dare jura Medis. 
HFHorrenda late nomen in ultimas - 45 
Extendat oras z qua medius liquor 
: Secernit Europen ab Afro, 


Qua tumidus rigat arva 


Nilus ; 


Aurum irrepertum, (& ſic meliùs ſitum, 
Cum terra celat) ſpernere fortior, 50 


Quam cogere humanos in 


uſus, 


| Omne ſacrum rapiente dextra. (// 
Quicunque mundi terminus obſtitit, 
Hunc tangat armis, viſere geſtiens 
Qua parte debacchentur ignes 55 


Quã nebulz pluviique rores. 


Sec 


o R D O. | 


« iras, & inviſum nepotem, quam Troica ſa- 
e terdoy peperit. Ego patiar illum inire luci- 
* das fedes, ducere ſuccos neftaris, et adſcribi 
« guietis ordinibas Deorum, dum longus Pon- 
«© tus ſæviat inter iion Romamgue ; Exſules 
% regnanto beati in gualibes ' abs dum armen 
e tum inſultet buſto Priami Paridiſque, et fe- 


* r@ ibi celent ſuos catulos inultæ : Capitolium 


et fulgens, Romdgue ferox paſſit dare jura 


t triumphatis Medis. Tila borrenda late ex- 
cc tendat ſuum nomen in ultimas oras qua me- 
ce dius liguor ſecernit Europen ab Afro, qua 
ce eumidus Nilus rigat arva ; fortior ſpernere 

& aurum irrepertum, (et fic melius fitum, cum 

« terra 1 hoe cogere in bumanos uſut, 
E dextra rapiente omne ſacrum. Nuicungue 
| © terminus mundi obſtitit ei tangat bunc armi ; 


cc geftiens vi ſere, 7 parte 1gnes gua nebulæ, 


0 T2 Þ 


declares ſhe is willing to lay it aſide, and re- 
ceive into Favour the Pofterity of that hated 
Pevple, and conſent to the Reception of Ro- 
mulus into Heaven, provided they never dream 
of reſtoring Trey to its former Glory and 
Luſtre. There is ſcarcely a Phraſe in the 
whole Ode, trom whence Auguſfus may not 


draw this Hint, 

32. Troica quem it ſacer dos.] This 
Verſe gives a Reaſon for the Word * 
uſed in the preceding, Juno calls Romulus 
the Son of the Trojan Pyetteſs, to reproach 


tim with his baſe and criminal Birth, This 


Prieſteſs was the Daughter of Numitor, one 
of the Deſcendants of AZ neas ; ſome na 
her Lia, others Rhea Sylvia; the was Supe- 
rior of the Val Virgins. 

37. Dum longus inter.] This is the whole 
Deſign of the Piece; therefore the Poet 
makes Funo repeat it very often, 

38. Qualibet exſules.] The Queen of the 
Gods, in Token of her Reconciliation, be · 
gins to foretell ſome of the moſt flouriſhing 
Ages of the Roman Empire; but at the ſame 
Time reiterates the Demand expreſſed a few 
Lines before, as if all their Glory depended 

. entirely 


* 
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ment; and to reſtore to Mars his Son Romulus, once the Object of 
my Hatred, becauſe born of a Trojan Prieſteſs. I allow him Admit- 
tance into theſe bright Regions, to drink the Juice of Nectar, and 
have a Place among the Gods, where nothing can moleſt him, pro- 
vided Rome be ever disjoin'd from Troy by a wide ſtormy Sea. 
Let theſe Exiles go live happily ſomewhere elſe, provided Cattle ever 
inſult the Tombs of Priam and Paris, and the wild Beaſts conceal 
their Young there unmoleſted. I conſent, that the Capitol con- 
tinue in all its Glory, and that invincible Rome give Laws to the 
conquer'd Medes; that her Name carry Terror to the utmoſt Parts 
of the Earth, even beyond the Seas that ſeparate Europe from A- 
frica, and to thoſe Lands the Nile waters by overflowing its Banks ; 
that ſhe become more virtuous, and deſpiſe Gold & never defign'd for 
Men, + and therefore hid in theBowels of the Earth, rather than apply 
what's ſacred to human Uſe with a ſacrilegious Hand. In fine, if any | 
Corner of the Earth refuſe to ſubmit to her Obedience, that to reduce 
it ſhe need only t ſhew her Arms before it, and make ir her Diver- 
ſion to conquer that Part of the Earth burnt up by the ſultry Heat 
of the Sun, that darkened' with Clouds, or that overflow'd with 


cc 


® not found, 


+ and ſo better placed as the Earth hides it. 


T touch it. 
TY 


NOTES. 


entirely upon their fulfilling their Condition. 
All this appears to me ſo ſublime, that I 
queſtion whether the Marvellous in Poetry 
can go beyond it. The Poet by this Means 
riſes to the higheſt Pitch, 

39. Regnanto.] Is a Word which marks 
the Authority of the Perſon who ſpeaks, 
She/1s about to pronounce Oracles, and de- 
clare to the Univerſe the Deſtiny of Rome. 

41. Ferg.] What Impreſſion muſt this 
make upon the Mind of a Prince, who was 
eapable to diſcern better than any one elſe 
the Senſe contain'd under this Fiction, 

42. Capitalium.] This was a Fortreſs built 
upon Mount Tarpeius. Befide a great Num- 
ber of Edifices that were rais'd on this Moun- 
tain, there were eſpecially ſeveral Temples, 
among which the moſt famous was that de- 
dicated to Jupiter, under the Title of Fupi- 
ter Optimus Maximus. | 

45. Horrenda lat.) It is impoſſible to 
praiſe or admire too much theſe four Verſes : 
Iftud de Rema quis ſatis pro dignitate laudave- 
rit, ſays M. Le Fevre. Horrenda is a Word 
fall of Dignity ; for Horror ſignifies properly 
thoſe.Sentiments of Fear and ReſpeR which 
we have for the Gods, 


46. Rua medius liguer. ] Liquor and Hu- 
mor; tho' they ſeem to be Words that a» 
gree only to ſmall Collections of Watet, yet 
when uſed by Poets, gives a great deal of 
Strength and Nobleneſs to the Expreſſion ; 
whence they are often made to ftand for the 
Ocean itſelf. . 

48. Qud tumidus rigat arva Nilus; 
Nile annually overflows gypt, and t 
renders the Ground fertile, and fit to reteive 
the Sced that is to be throyn into it; upon 
this Account it is that Horace calls it tumid ii 

49 · Aurum irrepertum, & fic no 
Juno here praiſes in_a very noble and han 
tome Manner, the-Virtue of the ahcient 
Romans, who preferred Poverty to all the 
Riches of the World. He means by aurum 
irrepertum, not Gold that has never been diſ- 
covered; for where is the Virtue of deſpiſing 
what we know nothing of; but Gold, which 
was never deſign'd for the Uſe of Man from 
the Beginning, and which remained undiſ- 
covered for ſeveral Ages, and was at laſt 
brought into Uſe only by Avarice. 

53 Nuicungue mundi terminus cbſbitit.] 
Theſe four Verſes are admirable ; Qu: hes 


— 


The 


6 niſs adwiratiogg defixus, ſays M. Le 
Be 2 Feta 
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Sed bellicoſis fata Quiritibus 
Haäc lege dico, ne nimiùm pii, 
Rebuſque fidentes, avitæ 
| Tecta velint reparare Trojæ. 
- Trojz renaſcens alite lugubri 
Fortuna triſti clade iterabitur, 
Ducente victrices catervas 
Conjuge me Jovis & ſorore. 
Ter ſi reſurgat murus aheneus, 
AuQore Phœbo, ter pereat meis 
Exciſus Argivis: ter uxor 
Capta virum pueroſque ploret. 
Non hec jocoſæ conveniunt lyræ: 
Quo Muſa tendis? define pervicax 
Referre ſermones Deorum, & 
Magna modis tenuare parvis. 


11 o D Þ 


O R D O. 


ci 28 e rores debucebentur. Sed dico fata | * aufore Phæbo; ter pereat * meit Ar- 
* licofer Quiritibus bac lege ne nimium pit, | givis; Uxor capta ter ploret ſuum virum 
et Fdenteſgue ſuis rebus, weltnt reparare tefta | © pueroſue. 

4 avite Troig, Fortuna enim Troie re- Hec autem non conveniunt jocoſæ lyræ, Mu- 
ec naſcens lugubri alite iterabitur clade triſti, | ſa, quo tendis ? define pervicax referre ſerms- 
a me conjuge et ſorore Jovis ducente vifirices | nes Deorum, et tenuare magna parvis modis, 
4 ratervas, Si murus abeneut ter reſurgat 


NOTE 


Feore again. By Mundi terminus he intends | expreſs the torrid Zone; Qu# nebulæ plu- 
particularly here the two Poles. wviique rores, to expreſs the two frigid Zones. 
58. Qua parte debacchentur ignes.] Theſe > 58. Ne nimiùm pii.] We have here ex- 
two Lines are incomparable. Horace here | preſs'd the principal Motives which might in- 
takes in three Parts of the World, which | duce Auguſtus to think of transferring the 
were almoſt unknown to the Ancients, be - Capitol of the Empire to Troy; Pierat & re- 
eauſe. they believed them uninhabitable. | rum confidentia. The Czſars gave out that 
Res parte debarchentur iges: This ſerves to I they were deſcended from Aneas ; the Re- 
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« conſtant Rains. 


Horxaces O D ES. 


But I pronounce theſe Decrees to the warlike 


213 


« Romans on this Condition, that, from an Exceſs of Piety and 
« truſting too much to their good Succeſs, they never preſume to 


« rebuild Troy, where their Anceſtors once reigned ; but fhould - 
« they, it will be under unlucky Auſpices, and Troy will be again 


« plunged into its former Diſaſters; for I _— will head my in- 


ce yincible Troops and lead them againſt it, 


« and Siſter of Jupiter. 


who am the Wife 


Nay, ſhould it be thrice fortified by a 


« brazen Wall under the Direction of Apollo himſelf, thrice ſhould 
« that Wall be razed to the Ground by my irreſiſtible Greeks ; 
ce thrice ſhould the captive Trojan Ladies lament the Loſs of their 


« Husbands and Children.” 


But, hold my Muſe, whither do you ſoar ? Theſe Subjects are 
too ſublime for a ſportive Lyre ; forbear thinking you are equal to 


rehearſe the Eloquence of the Gods, nor dare by your low Strains 


to debaſe the Majeſty of ſo grand a Subject. 


N OF: 8 5 


gard we naturally have for our Anceſtors, 
joined to the flattering Idea of an ancient O- 
rigin, might ſerve very much to increaſe 
that Prince's Veneration for Trey; Pietas. 
The Situation of Afﬀairs at that Time gave 
him a better Opportunity of executing ſuch a 
Reſolution, than ever had offered before. 
His Power was raiſed to the higheſt Pitch, 
The Civil Wars were terminated about nine 
Years before, He had twice ſhut the Temple 
of Janus in that Interval, and he had more- 
over entered the Eaſt with two very nume- 
rous and powerful Armies, one headed by 
himſelf was in Syria, and the other advan- 
ced towards Afia Minor under the Conduct 


of Tiberius. 


b. Alite lugubri.] Ales lugubris is the 
fame with mala uin Ole 15. Book I, Un- 


| 04 


lucky Auſpices, Ses the Remarks on that 
E. 


69. Non bac jocoſæ conveniunt lyræ.] Ho- 
race could not puſh this Matter any farther, 
without ſpeaking in a Manner too open and 
undiſguiſed, This is the Reaſon why he 
quits it, undera Pretence that his Verſes were 
not equal to the Greatneſs of the Subject; 
but we ſee clearly that this is only a counter- 
feit Modeſty, Horace knew very well that 
his Verſes were noble, ſublime, and worthy 
of the Attention of the Gods; nor has he 
ſerupled to tell us as much himſelf. It was 
not therefore out of Fear of diſpleaſing the 
Gods, that he has left this Ode imperfect; 


but from a Fear of Auguſtus, whoſe Anger 


of the Gods, 


he dreaded as much as 
| 1. Des 
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ODE IV. 


"This again is one of Horace's beautiful Odes, and is conſecrated wholly i 
- Pizty and Religion. The firſt Part of it demonſtrates the Happineſ; of 
. theſe who are ſubmiſſroe to the Gods ; and the laſt, the rigorous Puniſh- 
ments of ſuch as neglect and contemn them. Some modern Criticks, why 
find ſo many Dierefions in the Odes of Horace, will be ſurpriſed to ſet, 


AD CALLIOPEN. 


Dent ccelo, & dic age tibia 

Regina longum Calliope melos ; 

Seu voce nunc mavis acuta, | 

Seu fidibus, citharave Phœbi. | 

Auditis ? an me ludit amabilis 5 
Infania ? audire, & videor pios 

Erxrare per lucos, . ameenz 


Quos & aquæ ſubeunt, & autæ. 
Mie fabuloſæ Vulture in Appulo, | 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, ' 2 10 
Ludo fatigatumque ſomno, 
Fronde novã puerum palumbes yh 
Texere 


| . ORD O. 
O Regina Calliepe, deſcende Cælo, et age dic | per pios lucos, 
um melos tibia, ſeu nunc mavis voce acuta, | ſubeunt. 
ſex fidibus citharave Phæbi. Fabuloſes Palumbes texere nova frond: me 
Audit: An amabilis inſania ludit me ? | puerum fatigatum ludo ſornoque in Vulture 
Videor audire Calliopen, et errare cum illa | Appulo, extra limen altricis Apulia ; uod 


guot ef amang aque el aure 


NOTE Ss. 


r 


7. Deſcende Ciels.) As Horace in this Ode 
was about to handle a pious and religious Sub- 
ject, he begins by invoking his Muſe, This 
was the propereſt Way to excite the Atten- 
tion of his Readers, who, after ſo ſolemn an 
Introduction, would naturally expect that 
ſomething of Moment was to follow. For 
the Reaſon, he deſires her to deſcend 
from Heaven, and addreſſes her under the 
Title of Queen. All his Expreſſions here 
are founded on the ancient Mythology, Cal- 
Liepe was as the Queen of the Muſes, 
mae being the oldeſt of them all, according to 


Hefted; to whom was attributed in 2 peri- 


cular Manner, the Invention of Poetry. 

5. Amabilis inſania. ] If Poetry be a Spe- 
cies of Madneſs, it muſt be allowed to be the 
moſt pleaſant Kind of Madneſs in the World. 
Horace is not the only Perſon who has fallen 
into this Way of Thinking : A celebrated 
Poet of our own Time has exprefled himſelf 


in much the ſame Manner; 


Great Wits to Madneſs nearly are ally'd, 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 


9. Me fabuloſe.] Horace, after having 
demanded of bis Friends, whether the jet 


Ege poromemesw 
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ODE 1V. 


that in a Piece of ſuch Length, there has not one Sentence eſcaped him, 
but what has ſome Relation to his. Subject. He has handled it with ſo 
much Ars and Dexterity, as to find the Means of fixing the Attention 

- of the Reader in Proportion as he advances. The Nobleneſs of the 
55 is equalled by the Beauty of the Stile and Verfification, where 
every Thing is ſet off with al the Ornaments of Poetry. 


To CAILLIOPE. 


IV INE Calliope, Queen of the Muſes, quit for a Moment 

the celeſtial Manſions, come, ſing ſome fublime Air with your 
inchanting Voice, or play it, if you pleaſe, on your Flute or Lyre, 
or Apollo's harmonious Lute. Don't ye hear, my Friends? Or, 
is it an agreeable Deluſion that impoſes on my Senſes ? I certainly 
hear the Goddeſs, and think I walk with her in theſe charming ſa- 
cred Groves fanned by the refreſhing Zephyrs, and where the purl- 
ing Streams make an agreeable Murmur. It is long ſince I felt the 
good Effects of her Protettion ; for when but a Boy, fatigued with 
diverting myſelf on Mount Vultur, but on that Side of it that is 
beyond the Limits of Apulia my native Country, being overtaken 
with Sleep, the Pigeons, of which they tell ſo many ſtrange Things, 
covered me with verdant Leaves. The People who inhabit the 
Top of lofty Acherontia, the Bantin Foreſts, and the fruitful Val- 


+ - Tops 


N OT ES. 


jects which his Imagination preſented to bim | Opinion, that Apulia here is not the Name 
were real, or only pleaſant Reveries, endea- | of a Province, but of a Woman, and that 


e 


vours to perſuade them that they were real, 
by the Miracles which the Muſes bad wrought 
for him while he was yet an Infant. Upon 
this he begins to recount ali the Favours be 
had received from them, which leads him 
inſenfibly to ſpeak of the Pardon which by 
their Means he had obtained. | 
10. Fulture in Appulo, extra lamen Apu- 
te ] Commentators are much embaraſſed to 
think how Horace, after having called Yultur 


a Mountain of Apulia, Fulture in Apulo, 


ſhould immediately add that it was extra limen 
Apuliz, For if it be without the Limits of 
<pulia, how can it be in Apulia? To ſolve 
this Difficulty, ſome have given it as their 


Horace s Nurſe was ſo called. But this is 
altogether without Foundation. The follow - 
ing Explication ſeems more reaſonable. V- 
tur was ſituated upon the Frontiers of Apulia 
and Lucania, in ſuch a Manner, that it might 
be called indifferently Mons Lucanzs.or Apu- 
lus. The one Half of it was in Apulia, the 
other in Lucama, It is for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, that Horace, who was eum, tells 
us, Book. 2d, Sat. 1. tha d was doubtful 
whether he was born in cam or - Apulia, 
becauſe Venuſſum is ſituateèd on the Frontiers 
of theſe two Provinces, a 
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216 „AGs ri Ode IV. 
"Texere: mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celſæ nidum Acherontiæ, 
daltuſque Bantinos, & arvum 15 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti; 
Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 
Dormirem & urſis; ut premerer ſacra 
Lauroque, collatique myrto, 
Non fine Dis animoſus infans. 20 
Veſter, Camenz, veſter in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos; ſeu mihi frigidum 
Præneſte, ſeu Tibur ſupinum, 
Seu liquide placuere Baiæ. 
Veſtris amicum fontibus & choris, 25 
Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 
Devota non extinxit arbos, _ 
Nec Sicula Palinurus undi. a 
Utcunque mecum vos eritis; libens 
Inſanientem navita Boſporum 30 
Tentabo, & urentes arenas 
Litoris Aſſyrii viator. 
Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus feros, 
Et Jætum equino ſanguine Concanum : | 
Viſam pharetratos Gelonos, 35 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem. 
Vos Cæſarem altum, militia ſimul 
Feſſas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
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O R D O. 

foret mirum omnibus, „ nidum | amicum weſtris fontibus et choris, devota arbos 
celſæ Acherontie 2 Bamtinos, et pin- | non extinxit me, nec Palinurus in Sicula un- 
gue arvum bumilis Ferentt ; ut ego dormirem | da, "Utcunque vos eritis mecum, ego viato 
corpore tuto ab atris viperts et urſis, ulgue pre- | libens tentab» inſanientem Boſporum, et viator 
merer ſacrd lauro, collatague myrto, infam a- | tentabor urentes arenas littoris Aſſyrii : wiſan 
nimoſus non fine D. its. Britannos feros hoſpitibus, et Concanuns lætun 
O Cameng, weſter, wefter ſum, ſeu tollor in | ſanguine equino : inviolatus viſam Gelonua 
arduos Sabinos ; ſeu frigidum Pranefte, ſeu | pharetratos, et Scythicum amnem. 4. 
Tiber ſupinum, ſeu liquide Bajæ placuere mibi.] Vos etiam, O Muſæ, Vecreatis antro Pieris 
Acics werſa retro Philippis non extinxit me | altum Ceſarem guærentem finire labores, ſimul 


rn 

—— Lucanus an Apulus anceps,, . , 11. Lade fatigatumgue ſemme. ] Fatigatu 
Nam Venuſinzs arat finem ſub utrumgue ludo et ſommo can never ſignify, fatigued after 
Colonu . Play and Sleep, but fatigued with Play and a 
Defire of Sleep. For jomnus is equivalent to 

The ſame Thing may be ſais of Pultzr, | to our Sleepineſs, and” fatigatus fomno is the 
which was very near to Venufium : ſo that we | ſame as oppoſed with Drowfineſs. The | P, 
may eaſiiy ſuppoſe this happened te Horace | Expreſſion is copied from Homer, Book 21. wa 
when he was upon Yultur a Mountain of A.- | of the Iliad, where Agamemron ſays to Ne- eip 
pulia, repoling himſelf on that Side of it, | fer, Let us go and viſit the Guards, to fee 
which was towards Lucantia, and without the | if, overcome with Fatigue and Watchfulneſs, 
Limits of Apalre, | they have not fallen allcep, 


leys of Ferentum, were filled with Admiration to ſee me ſleep ſe- 
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cure amidſt poiſonous Vipers and wild Bears, and covered with ſa- 
cred Laurels interwoven with Myrtles; nor could they imagine 
how a Boy could have ſo much Courage, if not from the Gods. 
Divine Muſes, whether I go to the high Sabine Mountains, to cool 
Præneſte, to Tivoli, that is ſituate on the Declivity of a Hill, or 
Baiz, noted for its fine Waters, I am ſtill under your Care and 
Protection; it is owing to the great Regard I have for your ſacred 
Fountains and agreeable Concerts, that I eſcap'd in Safety when we 
were routed at Philippi, that I was not cruſh'd to Pieces by the 
Fall of a curſed Tree, nor ſwallowed up by the Sicilian Waves near 
Cape Palinurus. So long as I am favour'd with your Protection, I 
can chearfully brave the raging Boſphorus, and travel over the 
ſcorching Sands of the Aſſyrian Shore. I can hazard myſelf among 
the inhoſpitable Britons, and the ſavage Scythians, who take great 
Pleaſure in drinking Horſe's Blood: Nay, I can viſit the Geloni, 
who go always arm'd with a Quiver, and with Safety croſs the * Caſ- 
pian ea. Ye refreſh'd the great Auguſtus, who has been always 
your Care, in your Pierian Cave, when defirous to put an End to 
his Conqueſts, he put his Troops into Garriſons fatigu'd with fo 
many Battles. Ye great Goddeſſes inſpir'd your Royal Pupil with 
Sentiments of Clemency and Moderation, of which ye ſee the Py 
ruits 

® Scythian River, See Note 36. 


NOT. E $ 


14. Celſæ nidum Acherontiz.) Acherontia 
was a City bordering upon Venuſium in the 
Confines of Lucania and Apulia, Horace 
here uſes the Word nidum, becauſe it was 
ſituated on the Top of a Rock, in the ſame 
Manner as Itbaca, of which Cicero, in his 
firſt Book. de Oratore, ſays : Tania vit pa- 
triæ eft, ut Ithacam liam in aſperrimis ſaxu- 
lis, tanuam nidulum, affixam, ſapientiſſimus 
vir immortalitati ante poneret. “ Sg firong is 
« the Love of our Country, that the witeſt 
« of alt the Greeks preferred his Ithaca, a 
« petty little Place, lying among barren 
% Rocks, to Immortality. 

15. Saltuſgue Bantinos.] Bantia was a 
City on a Line with Acberentia, whence ſome 
have attributed it to Apulia, others to Lu- 
cama. Ferentum was a City neighbouring 
to this. 

23. Frigidum Præneſte.] Horace here gives 
Prenefie tne Epithet of frigidum, becauſe it 
was built on a Mountain in Latium, about 
eighteen Miles diſtant from Rome. Virgil 
calls it altum Preneſte, 

26. Non me Philippis. Horace here re- 
counts three Facts to demonſtrate that the 


Gods intereſted themſclves in 2 particular 
Vor, l, 


Manner in his Preſervation. His Eſcape at 
the Battle of Philippi, his narrow Delivery 
from being cruſh'd te Pieces by the Fall of 
a Tree, and his Preſervation fromShipwreck. 

28. Nec Siculd Palinurus undd.] When 
Horace return'd into Italy, after the Battle of 
Pbilipꝑi, the Ship in which he was carried 
was very roughly handled by a Tempeſt not 
far from Cape Palinurus, 

34- Letum equiro ſanguine Concanum.} 
Prolomy makes mention ot a City in Spar 
called Concana. But Torrentius thinkoe with 
greater Appearance of Probability, that by 
Concanum here Horace underſtands ſame Peo- 
ple of Scyth;a, as the Briſaltes, whom Vir- 
gil joins with the Geloni, of whom he lays, 
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Et lac concretam cum ſanguine potas eguins. 


The Inhabitants of Little Tartary at this 
very Day do the ſame Thing. 
36. Scythicum amnem.] A great many 
Commentators explain this of the Taxars ; 
but it is moſt probable that Horace bere 
ſpeaks of the Hyrcanian or Caſpian Sea, 
which is alſo ſometimes called Scytbieus Si- 
rus, the Scythian Sea, the Latin uſing the 
Fi Word 
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Finire quærentem labores, 
Pierio recreatis antro. 


Ode IV. 


* 7 
Vos lene conſilium & datis, & da ? 
Gaudetis almæ. ſcimus ut impios 
Titanas, immanemque turmam 
Fulmine ſuſtulerit caduce 
Qui terram inertem, qui mare temperat 45 


Ventoſum, & urbes, regnaque triſtia 
Divoſque, mortaleſque tur bas 
| Imperio regit unus æqujo. 
Magnum illa terrorem intulerat Jovi 
Fidens juventus horrida brackiis, 
Eratreſque tendentes opaco 
Pelion impoſuifſe Olympo. 
Sed quid Typhoeus, & validus Mimas, 
Aut quid minaci Porphyrion ftatu, 
* Quid Rheaecus, evulſiſque truncis 
Enceladus jaculator audax, 


— 


55 


Contra 


O R D O. 

abdidit ＋ cobortes ſeſſas militia. Vos et I manemgue tur mam. 
dats ei lene conſilium, et almæ gaudetis confi- } Horrida illa » fidens brachiis, in- 
Jio date. tulerat magnum terrorem Jovi, fratreſque ten - 
Scimys ut ille, gui temperat terram inertem, | dentes impoſurſſe Pelion o Olympo, intule- 
qui temperat mare wentoſum et urbes, 2 rant magnum terrorem Jovi. Sed guid poſ- 
eriftia, quique unus regit imperio ægue, Di- ſent Typhbarus et walidus Mimas, aut quid 
woſque, mortaleſgue — wi ut ille, inquam, | Porphyrion minaci ſtatu, guid Rbæcus Encela- 
fuftulerit cadueo fulmine inypios Titanas, im- 


NOTES 


Word amnis with the ſame Latitude as the | made ſeveral Years after the Time referred 
Greeks d d erat, to expreſs the Sea. to by this Conjecture, it is evident that Ho- 
7. Ver Cæſarem.] Horace here fixes him- | race ſpeaks here of the Cuſtom which Au- 
lf in a more particular Mannner to his Sub- guftus always followed of applying to Study 
je&. and after having thanked the Muſes for | and Poetry, after he had put bis Troops into 
dhe Care they had taken of him, and pro- Winter-Quarters, | 
Fefled his entire Confidence in their Protec- 40. Pierto recreatis antro.] In the Pier ian 


Gon, he explains what be had faid above: 
Nen me Philippis verſa acies retro. 


and lets us ſee in what Manner they pro- 
eured him the Pardon which he obtained 


from Auguſtus. 
38. Feſſas cobortes abdidit oppidis.] Tor- 


rentius is of Opinion that Horace ſpeaks here 
of the Time when Auguſtus, after having 
ut an End to the Civil Wars, diftributeq 
bis Veteran Soldiers into Colonies, and had 
ſome Thoughts of reſigning the Gcvernment, 
that be might paſs his latter Days in Quie: 


and Peace, But beſides, as this Ode was 


Cave, that is, in the Cave of the Muſes, 
which was in Macedonia. Mupuſius was 2 
Man of great Learning, and had made 2 
conſiderable Proficiency in the Study both of 
the Greek and Latin Rhetorick, He was 
deeply {kill's in Philoſophy ; nay, fo great 
was his Paſſion for Letters, that at Table he 
always diſcourſed on ſome Subject that had a 
Relation to Learning, He was a — Lo- 
ver and Encourager of Poetry, and was him- 
ſelf the Author of ſeveral poetical Works, 
which are particularly mentioned by Seton. 
There is ſtill extant in Sweton a Fragment of 
one of his Letters to Tiberius, in which he 


Honęly expreſſes his Fondneſs for the _ 
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Fruits with great Pleaſure ; we ſtill remember how Jupiter, who 
ſupports the inactive Earth, who rules the raging Sea, Cities, and 
the dreary infernal Realms; who alone goyerns with juſt Sway both 
Gods and Men, routed the frightful Troops of impious Titans with 
his tremendous Thunder ; this monſtrous Race truſting to the great 
Number and Strength of their Arms, and — to roll. Mount 
Pelion on ſhady Olympus, alarmed Jupiter much. But what Effort 


could Typhceus, ſtout Mimas, the gigantic Porphyrion, brave Rhœ- 


cus, and bold Enceladus, with his Trunks of Trees which he threw - 


| entire, 
nn 0g 2&4 


ind which ſhews the Jafineſs of this Senti- 4“ have refiſted him. We have not as yet 
ment of Horace, “ forgot that dreadful Encounter in which 
41. Yor lene confilium,] This Paſſage is | © the Tam were overthrown by his tro- 
extremely beautiful, Horace ſays that the | ** mendous Thunder.“ By the Titans he un- 
Muſes inſpired Auguflus with Seatiments of | derſtands manifeſtly the Troops of Brutus and. 
Sweetneſs and Moderation, Sueton ſpeaking | Caſſius, and by Jupiter who overthrew them, 
ef him, ſays: Clementi civilitatiſque ejus | Auguſtus, The Paſſage is exceeding beauti- 
rule & magna documenta ſunt, He par - ful, the Connection evident, and the Addreſe 
doned Quintus Gallus, convicted of having a | of Horace incomparable. 
Deſign upon his Life, oppoſed three Days the | 48. Imperio regit unus equo.] This Paſ- 
Edict of Proſcription, and reſcued ſeveral of | ſage is fingular, and furniſhes us with a very 
his Enemies from the Fury of his Collegues, | important and edifying Remark, According 
He receiv'd Maſſala into Favour, made him | to th Theology, there were three 


Augur and Lieutenant to Agrippa in the War Gods equal in Dignity, who poſſeſſed every 


of Sicily, He ſhewed yet a greater Regard | one their proper Territory, over which they 
to Antonius Fulus, Son of the Triumwvir :| Teign'd as Sovereigns, and which had fallen 
Not content with honouring him with the | to them by Lot. The Empire of the Sea fell: 
Offices of Prieſt, Prætor, and Conſul z he | to the Share of Neptune 3 that of Hell to 
received him into an Alliance with himſelf, | Pluto z Jupiter exerciſed his Dominion 
by making him eſpouſe Marcella, one of the throughout the vaſt Extent of Heaven, the 
Daughters of his Siſter Octavia. In fine, | Clouds, and Regions of Air. The Earth and 
Felluus Paterculus ſays of him, that he never | Olympus were in common. This is the Opi- 
put to Death any of thoſe who had taken up | nion explain'd at large in the 15th Book of 
Arms againſt him: Fuit & fortund & cle- | the Iiad. Horace here declares againſt this 
mentis Cæſaris dignum, guad nemo ex bis qui ſenſeleſs Theology, and openly refutes it. 
contra eum arma tulerant, ab eo juſſwve ejus | He acknowledges there is but one Cod, ſo- 
interemptus, vereign Lord ar the Univerſe, who rules w. th 
42, Scimus ut impios Titazas.] Although | Equity and Juftice, He governs this Earth, 
Commentators have been of Opinion that | Cities, and Nations, terram ingrtem et wrbes. 
Horace here obſerves no Connection, yet if | He exerciſes Dominion over the Sea, mare 
we conſider the Matter thoroughly, we ſhall | femperac ventaſum. His Power extends to 
find that there is a very manifeſt one. The Hell, regnague triſtia. And in fine, he reigns 
Poet would have us believe, that the Cle- | Superior of Gods and Men, Divoſque morta- 
mency which Auguſtus ſhewed to thaſe who | /eſgue twrbas, Add to all this, that he reigns 
had taken up Arms again him, alone, Unus. Horace in this combating the 
entirely from his Affection for the Muſes, | vulgar Theology, enters into the true Senti- 
and not from any Inability to puniſh his E- | ment of Homer, who has alſo acknowledg'd 
nemies, had he inclin'd ſo to do; as if he | a ſupreme God, Governor of the World, 
had ſaid ; „ Yes, powerful Deities, it is you | and Sovereign of Men and Gods. 
** without Doubt who have inſpir'd Luguſius 52. Pelten impeſuiſe Olympo.] Pelion and 
* with this Clemency; for had he been | OH u are two Mountains of Theſſaly, Ap- 
"* Willing to arm all his Forces againſt ther, | po!lodorus writes, that they put Of upon 


had deen impeſlible for his Lpemics to 7 alien upon Ofa, Vigil _ 
X 2 WE. 2 | 
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Contra ſonantem Palladis ægida 
Poſſent ruentes? hinc avidus ſtetit 
Vulcanus, hinc matrona Juno, & | 
Nunquam humetis poſiturus arcum, {5 
Qui rore puro Caſtaliæ lavit | 
Crines ſolutos, qui Lyciz tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque filvam, 
| Delius & Patareus Apollo. 
Vis conſili expers mole ruit ſua 5 65 
Vim temperatam Di quoque provehunt 
In majus: iidem odere vires 
| Omne nefas animo moventes. 
Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas 


Tentator Orion Dian, 
Virginez domitus fagitta. 
Injecta monſtris Terra dolet ſuis : 
Meretque partus fulmine luridum 
Miſlos ad Orcum : nec peredit | 75 
Impoſitam celer ignis Ætnam: 
Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Relinquit ales, nequitiæ additus 


| Cu- 
O RD O. 
#uſque audax jaculator, evulſi truncit, ruen- 1 odere wires mowventes omne nefar animo. 
tes — ſonantem ride — ; Cyas centimanus eft — ſententiarum 


Hinc avidus Vulcanus fletit ; binc matrona | mearum, et Orion tentatur integræ Diane, di- 
Juno, et Delius Patareus Apollo nunguam \ minus wirgined ſagittd, Terra myjefia ſuit 
Poſiturus arcum ex bumeris, gui lavit crines ſo- | monſiris dolet; marretgue partus ſuos wiſu 
lutos pure rore Caſtaliæ; qui tenet Dumeta Ly- | fulmine ad luridum Orcum, noe celer igris per- 
ciæ natalemgue jilvam. ait Aftnam impoſitom * nec ales — cufia 

Vis expers corfilii ruit mole ſud : Dit quo- | negquitiee ralinguit jecur Tit incontineniii: 
gue provebunt vim tem peratam in majus ; iidem | | 
| NOTES. 
the contrary, that they put O/a upon Pelion, | race follows here the Hiſtory of the War: 


and Olympus upon Offa, gainſt the Giants, as it is written by Appolb- 
83 dorus, who ſays, that Minerva, Juno, 4. 

Tee ſunt conati imponere Palio Ofſam pollo, and Vulcan, ſided with Jupiter. But 
Scilicet atgus Qſæ frondoſum involvere we ought by no means to overlook the Ad- 


Olympum, dreſs of the Poet, who would have us here- 
. by to underſtand, that all the Gods favoured 
See the Proſe Tranſlation of Virgil, p. 88, the Cauſe of Auguſtus in Oppolition to Bri- 
Vol. 1. tus and Caſſius. 

Appellederus, in the Aceount he gives, has 61. Caftalie.] This was a Fountain of 
followed Homer, who, according to Strabo, Mount Parnaſſus, conſecrated to the Moſes 
gives the moſt natural Deſcription of the | Gg. Vis confilit expers, &c.] Power and 
Thing, becauſe Olympus being the greateſt, | Strength, according to the Sentiment of 8 
@nght to be the Foundation and Baſis of the | great many, gives a Weight to undertake es 
other two. | very Thing. The Giants experienc'd, that 

57. Contra ſenartem Palladis Æęida.] Is. | zuenzeh deſtitute of Ptudence, may well * 


Sententiarum notus, & integræ E 70 


Oh mMh} gu man o-onanc a oe 
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entire, make againſt the * impregnable Shield of Pallas? Vulcan 
ſupported the be; < 7 _ with great Ardour, as did the great 


Goddeſs Juno, and 


native 


elius Patareus Apollo, who never appears without 
his Bow on his Shoulder, who often bathes his lowing Locks in pure 
Caſtalia's Spring, and takes great Pleaſure in Lycia's Brakes and his 
ood. Force, without Conduct, ſinks under its own 


a 


Weight ; the Gods ſucceed it when regulated with Prudence, but 
deteſt it when made uſe of to commit the moſt heinous Crimes. 
Gyas, .that Giant with a hundred Hands, is a famous Inftance of 
this Truth, and Orion, killed with an Arrow by Diana, whoſe Cha- 
ſity he impiouſly attempted to violate. The Earth is grieved to de- 
eſs, by her Weight, theſe Monſters her Sons, nor can ſhe forbear 
amenting the Lot of her Children that were precipitated to Hell b 
Thunder, and ſees, with Sorrow, that the Fire, which gradually 


waſtes Mount Atna, has not Force enough to conſume it 


vite, 


The voracious Vultur, which Jupiter has fixed to the Liver of un- 


chafte Tityus, leaves not his Prey one Moment, and Pirithous is 


4 ſill 


NOF P E 6. 


wo inſpire with Temerity and Raſhneſs, but 
can never give Aſſurance of the Succeſs of 
any Enterprise. Whereas Force, when con- 
ducted by Prudence, always render thoſe vic- 
torious who poſſeſs it, 

71. Tentator Orion, ] Orion was the Son of 
Terra, or of Neptune and Euryale. Horace 
fays,. that Diana killed him with her Ar- 
rows, becauſe he attempted to raviſh her. 
Lucan writes, that ſhe made uſe of a Scor- 
pion for this Purpoſe. Tis probable that 
Lucan may have imagined this, becauſe the 
Confte. lation Orion ſets when Scorpio riſes, 

73. Injecta monſtris terra delet ſuis, } Ho- 
race here introduces the Earth as a Perſon la- 
menting the Overthrow of her own Children, 
and that ſhe herſelf was become the principal 
Inſtrument ; becauſe that in this War of the 
Giants, Minerva flung Sicily upon Encela- 
dus; Neptune caſt a Part of the Iſle of Cos 
upon Polybates, and Orbus was overwhelmed 
by the Iſle of Crere. Ina Word, the An- 
cients hel:eved, that in all thoſe Places 
whence Fire and ſmoak iſſued Sorth, ſome 
Giant was interred, 7 

75. Nee peredit impoſitam.] Mount tua 
is not leſſened or conſumed by the Fire it has 
thrown out during jo many Ages, by which 
he would have vs to underitand, that Encela- 
dus who was buried under that Mountain, 
can obtain no Reſpite from his Torments, It 
is plain tnat this Fable cf the War of the 


Giant; and Jirous againſt Jupicer, and of 


their beiag precipitated into Tartarus, of an 
"Abyſs of Sulphur and Fire, is drawn from 


the Sacred Writings, and is only a Corrup- 


tion of the Story of fallen Angels, For ac- 


cording to the Remark of Bochart, Encela- 
dus is a Phænician Word, ſignifying C cooked, 
which is an Epithet of the Serpent and Sa- 
tan.  Briareus is equivalent to Belial in the 
Hebre Language, and Belial ſignifies pro- 
perly a Dragon or Serpent; Heſchius, Brains 
TpaKaeys 


76. Ætram.] tna is a Mountain of Si- 


' cily, terrible on account of the Flames which 


it vomits up. Horace, by thus ſhewing the 
Continuation of the Puniſhment inflited 
upon the Giants, Titans, and others, ſhews 
how dreadful a Thing it is to draw down up- 
on ourſelves the Wrath of the Gods, 

77. Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur.] Tityns 
deſigning to raviſh Latona, was flain by A- 


pallo. Two Vultures are perpetually gnaw- 


ing bis Liver in Hell. The Ancients feigned 
this Story with a Defign to repreſeat in the 
moſt lively Manner, the Torments occafioned 
by thoſe Paſſions which have their Seat there, 
Lucretius, Book 3. 


Sed Tityus nobis Bic eft. in amore jacentem, 
Quem wolucres lacerant, atque exeſt auxius 


angor, 
Aut aliæ quævis ſcindunt torpedine cure. 


« Tityzs is bg vholg Heart is _— 
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Cuſtos: amatorem trecentæ | | 
- Pirithoum cohibent catenz. Ann 80 


o R 


D O. 


trecentæ catenæ cobibent Piritboum amatorem Proſerpinæ. 


NOT E 8. 


* by Love, or tormented with groundleſs 
« Apprehenfions.”” 

78. Neguitiæ additus cuſtos.] That is, Ad- 
itur Tityo cuſtos propter nequitzam. The Poet 


* 
W 


| puts Cuffor for Tortor, and additus for adps. 
| ftus, adfixus, We may further fay, that 
| nequitiz is here inſtead of Homini nequam, as 
* uſual to ſay ſcelus for ſceleratus, Horace 

im- 


_—_—_———. 


7 


ODE v. 


Some have been of Opinion, that this Ode was 5 when Auguſtus 
formed the firſt Deſign of carrying his Arms into Britain, in the Year 


of the City 719. 


Others, that it was not made till after the Par- 


thians had re/tored to Auguſtus the Roman Enfigns taken in the Bat- 
tle againſt Craſſus. On this Suppeſition the Deſign of Horace ſeems 


AuGusTi LAUDES. 


C LO tonantem credidimus Jovem 
Regnare : præſens Divus habebitur 


mperio, gravibuſque Perſis. 


wy 1950s adjeCtis Britannis 


O R 


Mileſne 
D O. 


Credidimus Jowem tonantem regnare cœlo :] gravibuſgue Perſis adjefis tmperio, Mileſne 


1. Colo tonantem credidimus Jovem. This 
Compariſon between Fupiter and Auguſtus is 
exceeding beautiful. The firſt, by his Thun. 
der, convinces us that he is the Sovereign of 
Heaven; the ſecond, by his Victories, makes 
it plain that he reigns ſupreme on Earth. 

2. Praſens divus bebebitur.) Praſens is 
oppoſed tv Calo, as babebitur to credidimus. 
We believe that the one reigns ſupreme God 
in Heaven, and we ſee that the other rules 
God on Earth. This is to celebrate Auguſius 
at the Expence of Jupiter; a Flattery but 
rev common, The petty Kings of India 


Auguſtus babebitur preſens Divus, Britannis | 


. | WO T.9:3, 


flattered Alexander after the ſame Manner, 
when they ſaid to him, Patrem Liberum atque 
Herculem fama cognitos eſſe, ipſum coram adeſſi 
cernigue. That they know nothing of 
% Bacchus and Hercules but by common 
« Fame; but as for him, he was beſore 
'© their Eyes, and they rejoiced at his Pre- 
% ſence.” In Horace's Time, the moſt re- 
fined Flattery was come into Uſe, and it was 
no eaſy Matter to ia / any Thing new in that 
Way. A King whom we ſee and converſe 
with, takes, without any Difficulty, the 
Plact of a God, whom we do not lee, 10 

che 
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ER 


| tele. In nulla previncia ni communi ſus 
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ſtill loaded with heavy Chains, for preſuming to make his criminal 


Addreſſes to Proſerpine. 


N © T.;E $, 


himſelf has put ſuperbia for ſuperbus in the 
Ode, O formoſus adbuc, & c. 

79. Amatorem trecentææ Pirithoum ] The 
Word Amatorem makes all the Beauty of 
theſe two laſt Verſes. That fingle Epithet 
includes the whole Hiſtory of this Prince. 
He was the Son of Ixion ; his Friend The- 


_— 


ſeus accompanied him to Hell, to aſſiſt him in 
forcing thence Proſerpine with whom he was 
fallen in Love z but Pluto, forewarned of 
their Deſign, retained them Priſoners, and 
put them in Chains. Tbeſeus was after- 


| wards delivered by Hercules, 


O D E V. 


to have been, to praiſe Auguſtus for having ſubdued the Britons and 
Parthians by the mere Terror of his Arms. This be does with a great 
deal of Art, by but barely mentioning the former, and inſiſting chiefly on 
the latter; and raiſing the Merit of Auguſtus's Succeſs, by a lively 
and ingenious Deſcription of the Advantage which the ſame Parthians 
had over the Roman Troops in the Defeat of Craſſus. 


The PRAISES of AuGusTUs. 


T H E Thunder which roars over our Heads makes us acknow- 

ledge that Jupiter reigns in Heaven; and the Victories which 
Auguſtus has gained over the Britons, and formidable Parthians, will 
make that Prince acknowledged as the Sovereign of the whole 


the Soul of an intereſted Adorer. 
2. Habebitur.] The great Difficulty of | 
this Paſſage ariſes from the Word babebitur ; 
for it is.certain, that the Romans had paid 
divine Honours to Auguſtus befgre he thought 
of making an Expedition againſt Britain ; 
whence comes it then that Horace ſays, that 
Auguſtus ſhall be eſteemed a God, now he 
had ſubdued the Britons and Parthians F The 
following Obſervation, in my Opinion, may 
ſerve to ſolve this Difficulty. Auguſtus would 
not allow that they ſhould raiſe Temples to 
his Honour in Rome; he permitted only that 
they might be built in the Provinces z but 
upon this Condition, that Rome ſhould par- 
take with him of that Honour, and that 
theſe Temples were conſecrated Romæ & Au- 


0 


Earth. 


Nin 


Romæęue nomine templa recipit, ſays Suetons 
Chapter 52. This was the Expedient which 
a falſe Modeſty made him deviſe, that he 
might not loſe the whole; and that he might, 
by little and little, arrive at what was already 
offered him, but what he durſt not as yet ac- 
cept of; for, by and by, he ſuffered that 
they ſhould be raiſed in Honour of him only 
at Pergamus and Nicomedia, as is related by 
Dim. TI am of Opinion therefore, that by 
the Word babebitur, Horace alludes to this 
Modeſty of Awvguftus: As if he had ſaid, 
hitherto Avguſtus has refuſed to be acknow- 
ledged a God at Rome; but now, as he has 
added to his Empire the Parthians and Bri- 
tons, it will not be in bis Power inder it. 
His Divinity will be gabe 
out the whole Empire, Temple — 
4. 
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- -Q. Horari 
Mileſne Craſſi conjuge barbara 


1 Ode V. 


Turpis maritus vixit ? & hoſtium, 
Proh curia, inverſique mores ! 

Caonſenuit ſocerorum in armis 

Sub rege Medo, Marſus & Appulus, 


Anciliorum, nominis & togæ 
Oblitus, æternæque Veſtæ, 


10 


Incolumi Jove & urbe Roma ? 
Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli 


Diſſentientis conditionibus 
Fcœdis, & exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem veniens in ævu 
Si non periret immiſerabilis 
Captiva pubes. Signa ego Pun 
Affixa delubris, & arma 


Militibus fine cæde. dixit, 
Derepta vidi: vidi ego civium 


Retorta tergo brachia libero, 


O R D O. 
tientis conditionibas Fædis, & eremple trabentt 
perniciem in weniens &vum, fi captiva puba 


Craffi vixit turpis maritus eum conjuge bar- 
bara ? Et prob Curia, Moreſgue inverſi ! 
Marſus et Appulus conſent in armis hoftium 
focerorum ſub rege Medo, oblitus Anciliorum, 
Romani nomins, et foge Eternague Veſta, 
ave et urbe Roma incolumi ? Provida mens 

i caverat boc Reguli, inquam, difſen- | 


g 


*. : 
raiſed to him at Rome as well as in the Pro- to enjoy a profound Peace, from the Time of 


vinces, and the Romans will pay him thoſe | 
divine Honours in Public, which they al- 
ready offer him in Private. 
3. Adjeflis Britannis.) This Expreſſion 
may admit of, two different Interpretations, 
The firſt is; After Auguſtus ſhall have ſub- | 
duced the Britons, and added them to bis Em- 
ire; the other, Auguſtus having ſubdued the 
itons, Ce. This Diverfity is fo conſide- 
rable, as entirely to change the Face of the 
Ode, according as one or other of theſe two 
Senſes are fixed upon. In the firſt Senſe it 
ean only be taken as an indirect Exhortation 
to Auguſtus, to excite him to undertake a 
War again theſe two Nations; and in the 
ſecond it is an Elogium, a true Panegyrick up- 
vn him for having already vanquiſhed them. 
Several Commentators favour the firſt Inter- 
pretati ecauſe in the Time of Horace the 


13 


m, 


icis 


Por- 


non periret immiſerabilis, „Ego, dixit ille, 
« vidi ſigna noſtra affixa delubris Punicis, & 
« arma derepta militibus ſine cæ de: Ego vie 
% di brachia civium retorta libers tengo, per. 


Julius Ceſar to the Emperor Claudius, who 
was the firſt that triumphed over it. But 
this Argument is of no Forte; for although 
in the Time of Horace, a Lge had not 
triumph'd over Britain, yet he was conſi- 
dered as the Lord and Conqueror over it, be- 
cauſe they had ſent to him to demand Peace 
by their Ambaſſadors, This is an undenuadle 
Truth founded upon a Paſſage of Strabo, who 
in his fourth Book ſays, „But in m 
« Time the principal Men, having gainel 
ce by their Ambaſſadors and Subm ſſion the 
6 Friendihip of Azguſtus, offered Gifts u 
c the Capitol, and made the Romans N- 
ce ſters of almoſt the whole Iſland.” Thi 
Account of the Matter is the more — 
becauſe Auguſtus had ſubdued the Par:bian 
in much the ſame Manner, 
9. Marſus &-. .] The Map, 
Apulians and Somnizes werd the Tong 


pot ſubdued Britain, but left it 


| 
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Earth. Did the Roman Soldiers, who fought under the Con- 
duct of Craſſus, bluſh to become the Huſbands of ſtrange Wo- 
men? The Marſi and Apulians, have they been aſhamed to grow 
old in the Service of their Fathers-in-law, our Enemies ? Where is 
now the Grandeur of the Roman Senate! What is become of the 
ſtrict Virtue of our Anceſtors! Mat while Rome and the Ca- 
pitol continue in their Splendor, could they bear to live in 
Subjection to the King of the Medes, forgetful of the ſacred 
Shields, of the Roman Name and Habit, and of the eternal Fire of 
Veſta? This the wiſe brave Regulus foreſaw, and endeavoured to 
prevent by refuſing to ſubmit to the diſhonourable Terms offered him 
by the Carthaginiaus, or by authorizing by his Example what would 
prove the Ruin of the Roman Empire, if he did not ſuffer the cow- 
ardly Youth taken Priſoners by the Carthaginians to periſh, being 
unworthy of his Compaſſion. © 1 have ſeen, ſaid he 1 the Se- 
nate, the Roman Standards hung up in the Temples of Carthage ! 


« have ſeen the Arms our Soldiers allowed to be taken 


from 
them 


1. 


the Romain Troops. He had before men- 
woned the Harſi, Book 2, Ode laſt, 


—— Nut diſimulat metum 
Marſæ cobor tis. 


in ſuch a Manner as ſhews that their Cou- 
rage made them terrible to their Enemies. 
10. Anciliorum.] In the Reign of Nama 
a terrible Peſtilence ſpread itſelf over Traly, 
and at the ſame Time made great Hayock in 
Reme, The Citizens being quite overwhelm- 
ed with Deſpair, Numa gave out that a bra- 
zen Target had fallen into his Hands from 
Heaven, which, he was allured by the 
Nymph Egeria, with whom he had a Confe- 
rence, was ſent for the Cure and Safety of 
the City; and this was ſoon verify'd by the 
miraculous ceaſing of the Sickneſs, He was 
adviſed to make eleven other Targets, ſo 
ke in their Dimenſions and Form to the 
Original, that in caſe there ſhould be a De- 
ſign of ſtealing it away, the true one might 
Not be diſtinguiſhed or known from thoſe 
which were counterfeited ; by which Means 
it would be more difficult to defeat the Coun- 
ſels of Fate, in which it had been deter 
mined, that while this was preſerved, the 
City ſhould prove happy and victorious. This 
dicult Work was very happily executed by 


one Veturiut Manurius, who made eleven 


others, which Numa bimſelf could not know 
Vor. I, » 


. from the firſt. They exactly fitted the El- 


bow by their Figure, and were thence call'd 
Ancilia, from , that Part of the Arm 
between the Wriſt and the Elbow, upon 
which they carried the Arcilia, a 
11. Aternægue Veſtæ.] Ancient Mytho- 
logy acknowledges two Goddeſſes ot that 
Name, the one the Mother, the other the 
Daughter of Saturn. The firſt was the ſame 
with the Earth, and is ſometimes call'd Cy- 
bele, and ſometimes Pales; the ſecond was 
Fire. It is of this laſt that Horace ſpeaks 
here. She had a Temple at Rome, her 
Prieſteſſes were all under a Vow to preſerve 
their Virginity, and were called Vea Vir- 
gins ; they had the Care of the ſacred and 
eternal Fire, which they were oblig'd to keep 
perpetually burning, to denote that Va al» 
ways ſaw to the Preſervation of the Empire, 
13. Hoe caverat.] Horace here celebrates 
in a very noble Manner the gallantBehaviogr 
of Attilius Regulus, who, being taken Priſoger 
by the Cartbaginians, was ſent to Rome, up- 
on his Parole, to treat of an Exchange of 
Priſoners. But knowing how ditadvantage» 
ous this would be to the Romans, he carnefily 
diſſuaded the Senate from it, and, with an 
unparallelled Greatneſs of Soul, withſtood 
the Importunity of his neareſt Relations, aud 
returned again to Cartbage, tho he was got 
ignorant of the Tertures they were there 
preparing for him, | | 
@; 28. Signs 


Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit? flagitio additis 
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Portaſque non clauſas, & arva 
Marte coli populata noſtro. 


25 


Damnum. neque amiſſos colores 
Lana refert medicata fuco; 
Nec vera virtus, cùm ſemel excidit 


Curat reponi deterioribus. 
Si pugnat extricata denſis 


30 


. 


Cerva plagis, erit ille fortis, 
Qui pecfidis ſe credidit hoſtibus; 
Et Marte Pœnos proteret altero, 


Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis 


Senſit iners timuitque mortem. 
Hic, unde vitam ſumeret inſcius, 
Pacem duello miſcuit: 6 pudor ! 

O magna Carthago probroſis 


Altior Italiæ ruinis! 


„ 
Fertur 


98. 


4 taſque non clauſas, et arva populate naſtro 
«© marte coli. Miles ſcilicet repenſus auro re 
1 dibit acrior ® Additis damnum flagitio. 
** Negue lana medicata fuco refert colores a- 
** miſſes 3 ner vera wvirtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
** curat reponi deterioribus ; fi cerva extricata 


| 


* genfis plagit pugnat, ille erit etiam fortis, 


00 


18. Signa ego Punicis.] Horace is here in | 


ſuch a violent Tranſport, that all of a ſud- 
den he ſtops ſhort himſelf, and introduces 
Regulus as ſpeaking. Nothing adds a greater 
Grace and Strength to Poetry than Tranſi- 
tions of this Kind, when made with Judg- 
ment and Propriety. Horace, by making 
Regulus harangue the Senate, and diſſuade 
them from an Exchange of Priſoners, admi- 
rably preſerves the Character of that great 
Maa, and gives a very inſtructive Model to 
Thoſe who at this Day put Speeches into the 
Mouths of the great Men of Antiquity. 
32. Erit ille fortis.}] Even befere the 
"Time of Regulus, the Remans had declared 
all thoſe infamous who ſuffer'd themſelves to 
de taken Priſoners with their Arms in their 
Hands, EFutropius, Lib. II. Tum Romani 
Julſerunt captives omnes, gur Pyrrbus reddide- 
rat, infames haberi qui } arms defindere po- 
tuiſſent, nec ante, eos ad veterem ſlatum reverti, 
gram neterum beſtium occiſerums ſpolis retu- 


« qui credidit ſe hoflibus perfidis * et proterct 
« Panos altero Marte gut iners ſenſit lora la- 
& eertts reſtrictis timuitque mortem. Hic in- 
ce ſcius unde ſumeret vitam, miſcuit pacem du- 
« ello: O pudor ! O magna Carthage, altur 
« probrofis ruinis Italiæ 


E 8. 
liſſent, ** Then the Romans decreed, that 
the Priſoners ſent back by Pyrrbus ſhould 
© be declared infamous, becauſe they had 
te ſuffered themſelves to be taken Sword in 
„ Hand, and that they ſhould not be re- 
« ſtor d to their former Privileges, until they 
& had ſlain thoſe Enemies who were ſo well 
„ known to them, and could produce the 
% Spoils which they had taken from them.“ 
Livy, ſpeaking of thoſe Romans who had 
— rather to remain in the Camp, and be 
taken Priſoners, than follow the Fortune al 
their Fellow-Soldiers who bravely attempted 
to open a Paſſage to themſelves through the 
Army of their Enemies, ſays in the ſame 
Manner as Horace does, Nunc autem quemad- 
modum bi boni fideleſgue, (nam fortes ne ip} 
guidem dixerint) cives efſe 7 unt ? © For 
de how is it poſſible that theſe Soldiers ſhould 
t become good and faithful Citizens? For a. 
ce to Bravery, they themſelves cannot hene 
© the Confidence to lay Claim to it.” a 
, 
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« them without loſing one Drop of Blood in their Defence! I 
ce have ſeen our Roman Citizens, once zealous of their Liberty, 
« Joaded with Chains, and their Hands ty'd faſt behind their Backs 
« J have ſeen the Gates of our Enemies Cities open, and thoſe 
« Fields cultivated, which our Troops had laid waſte. Our Sol- 
« diers, when ranſomed with Money, will, no doubt, return more 
« courazious: Not at all. Ye would only add a fruitleſs Expence 
&« to Infamy, Wool, when once ſtain'd, can never again recover its 
« former Colour and Brightneſs ; nor does true Valour, when onee 


'« foil'd, care to be reſtor'd ts its former Gry by Cowards. Yell 


&« as ſoon ſee a timorous Hind, that has eſcap'd her Foils, return 
« and attack the Huntſmen, as ye'll fee a Soldier become brave, 
« who has once ſurrendered himſelf a Slave to his treacherous Ene- 
c mies. Juſt ſo will the Wretch, who was afraid of Death, and 
« ſtill carries the ſhameful Marks of his Chains in his Arms, tread 
« on our Enemies the Carthaginians in a ſecond Battle; this Coward, 
« not knowing how to ſave his Life otherwiſe, * ſhamefully aſked 
« Quarter with his Arms in his Hands, What a Reproach this 
« to Rome] What Glory to Carthage! O Great Carthage] who 


& haſt raiſed thy Power on the ſhameful Ruins of Italy.“ 


® 1;xed Peace woub War. 


Thus 


37. Hic. unde vitam.] This is a very 
bitter Invective againſt all thoſe Soldiers who 
yielded themſelves to the Enemy, as if they 
bad not known that Life was to be defended 
by the Sword, and not by Prayers and En- 
treaties z not by a cowardly Submiſſion, but 
by a brave Refiſtance, 

38. Pacem duello miſcuit.] Not obſerving 
the Difference between theſe, they confound- 
ed them both ; for in the very Field of 
Battle they threw away their Arms, which 
ought to be laid aſide only in Time of Peace, 
In the very hotteſt of the Fight they were 
unactive, and ſurrender'd themſelves to the 
Enemy at that very Time when they ovght 
to have made the ſlouteſt Reſiſſance. 


chief was when he loſt his Liberty, together 
with his Right of being a Citizen. This was 
properly the Condition of thoſe who were ta- 
ken captive by the Enemy. Regulas being 
at preſent in this Situation, he is juſtly con- 
fidered here as diminutus capite; he is no more 
a Citizen, but a Slave; of Conſequence can- 
not any longer ſubſiſt, becauſe Marriage was 
only valid between Citizens; he could not be 
ſaid to bave any Children, becauſe the pater- 
nal Authority was Part of his Right as a Ci- 
tizen 5 he had loſt the Dignity of Senator, 
and it is for the ſame Reaſon that he re- 
fuſes to acknowledge his Wite and Chileren 
all which is clearly explain'd by a Paſſage of 


” | Futrepius : Ile Romam cum wentſſet, indactus 


39. O magna Cartbago.] It is a Piece of | in ſenatum, nibil guaſi Romanus egit, dixitgue 
treat Art in the Poet, to make Regulus con- ſe ex illa die, gua in poteſtatem Afrorum we- 


clude his Speech with this ſo ſtrong and pa- 
thetic Apoſtrophe. 

41. Fertur pudice conjugis.] The Poet 
here reſumes the Diſcourſe ; but in order 
rightly to comprehend his Meaning in theſe 
four Lines, it will be neceſſary to remark, 
that by Capitis Diminutio the Romans under- 
ſtood any confiderable Alteration in a Man's 


niſſet, Romanum eſſe deſiiſſe * itague et uxorem 
e complexu removit, & Romams rer ne 
pax Pœnis flercet. After that he arriv'd 
ce at Rome, and was introduced to the Se- 
« nate, he did not conßder himſelf as a Ro- 
i man, but declared, that from the Day he 
© was taken Captive by the Carthaginians, 


Station and Condition in Life, Of theſe the ; 


„ he had ceaſed to be a Citizen; upon that 
% Acccunt he refuſed the Careſſes of his 
Gg2 « Wife, 


Q. HORATII 


Fertur pudicæ conjugis oſculum, 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum; 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exſul. 
Atqui ſciebat quæ ſibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet: non aliter tamen 
Dimovit obſtantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, 
Quam ſi chentum longa negotia, 
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45 


Djjudicata lite, relinqueret, 


Tendens Venafranos in agros 


55 


Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentum. 


O R 


Regulus, ut minor capitis, fertur removiſſe 
& ſe oſculum conjugis pudice, nateſue parves. 
er torvus poſuiſſe virilem vultum bumi ; donec 
autor firmaret labentes patres conſilio nun- 

uam alias dato exſulgue, egregius properaret 
inter amicos ma rentes. 


ODE 


D O. 
Aqui ſciebat gue barkarus torter parare: 


Abi: tamen dimovit propingues obftantes, et po. 


pulum morantem reditus non aliter quam fi re. 
lingueret longa negotia clientium, lite dijudi. 


. cata, tendens in agros Venafrancs aut Lacedæ- 


monium Tarentum. 


N.O T RES. 


ce Wife, and adviſed them againſt making 
6 Peace. | 8 

42. Capitis minor.] The Conſtruction is 
minor ratione capitis, and Caput is here uſed 
for Status, wite conditio. Regulus, by being 
en Priſoner, had not only loſt his Liberty, 
but alſo the Rights and Privileges of a Roman 
Citizen. See the foregoing Note. 

43. Et virilem torvus bumt poſuiſſe vul- 
=} Interpreters have very much miſ- 
taken the Senſe of this Paſſage. While the 
Senators were deliberating upon what Regulus 
had ſaid, Horace repreſents him as keeping 
His Eyes fix d on the Ground, and regarding 
himſelf as one who was no longer a Sena- 
tor, but a Slave; this is the Reaſon why 
Eutropius ſays, Nibil quaſs Romanus egit. 
And Cicero, in the third Book of his Offices, 
Sententiam in Senatu dicere recuſavit, quod di- 


ſenatorem. 


oe 


ceret quamdiu jurejurands boſftium teneretur, non | 
þ 1 ration in the Behaviour of Regulus, is tie 


46. Nunguam alias dato.] For no Rowan 
ever gave ſo ſevere an Advice againſt h.mlie:t, 
There are two Things to be confider'd in this 
Action of Regulus, the Counſel he gave not 
to exchange the CartbaginianPriſon ers for the 
Roman, and his Return to Carthage, Herace 
contents himſelf with making a beautitul De- 
ſcription, and giving us a fine Image of his 
Return, but inſiſts very much upon the Ad- 
vice he gave; and, no doubt, he had ſcen the 
following Reflection of Cicero, who, in the 
third Book of his Offices, ſays, Sed ex tua 
bac laude Reguli, unum illud eft admiratione 
dignum, quod captivos retinendos cenſuerit, 
nam quod rediit nobis nunc mirabili wider, 
illis quidem temporibus alter facer: non potuit : 
itague ita laus non eff bominis, ſed temperum ; 
nullum enim vinculum ad aftringendam fiden 
Jurejurando majores arfius 4% woluerunt, 
„What ſeems moſt worthy of our Admi- 
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Thus ſpoke this great Hero, who, looking on himſelf as no longer 
2 Roman Citizen, + refuſed his chaſte Wife one parting Kiſs, and 
put his little Sons away from him, keeping his Countenance fixed 
upon the Earth with a noble Pride, until by his Counſel, t of which 
Hiſtorv cannot afford a Parallel, he brought the wavering Senators 
to a fixed Reſolution ; and then, | without being the leaſt moved, 


with the Tears and Lamentations of his Friends, & he made Haſte * 


to return into an Exile the moſt glorious that ever was known. 
This great Man knew full well what cruel Tortures his barbarous 
Enemies were preparing for him, yet deaf to all Intreaties, he 
forced his Way thro' his Relations, and thro* Crowds of People who 
endeavoured to retard his Departure, and embarked for Carthage with 
the ſame Serenity of Countenance, as if after having brought the te- 


n "= a _— 
n 


> 4 


N be??? 


dious Affairs of his Clients to a happy Iſſue, he was going to retire 4 


few Days into the agreeable Plains of Venafrum or ** 


+ Is ſaid to bave refuſed. i 
& the plorious Exile made Haſte, 


never given on ancther Occaſion. 


arentum. 


[| amid} the Fears, 
** Lacedemonian Tarentum. 


N00 TK 8. | 


* Advice he gave to retain the Priſoners ; 
F* for as to his Return to Carthage, it does 
& indeed appear to us a ſurpriſing Thing, but 
* at that Time he could not have acted 
« atherwiſe, The Praiſe therefore of this 
« is not properly due to Regulus, but to the 
Times in which he lived; for our An- 
« ceſto:s looked on an Oath as the ſtrongeſt 
Tie to bind Men to fulfill their Engage- 
« ments.“ 

49. Atqui ſciebat gue ſibi.] He follows 
again, Word for Word, the Manner of Ci- 
cero, who ſays, Negue wero tum ignorabat ſe 
ad crudeliſſimum heſiem, & ad exquiſita ſup- 
licia preficiſc i. 

51. Dimovit ob/lantes propinguct.] Bentley 
has very well confirmed this reading propin- 
1 by citing a Paſſage from Cicero's firſt 
zook of Offices, which, it is probable, Ho- 
race had in his Eye here : Primum ut wenit 
( Regulus ) captives reddendos non efſe in ſenatu 
cenſuit. Deinde eum retineretur amicis & 


21 ad ſupplicium redire maluit, quam 


em boſii datam falleret. The Relations of 
Regulus, and this great Crowd of People, 
which oppoſed his Return, makes here a ye- 
ry beautiiul Picture. Horace omits none of 
the remarkable Circumſtances, which * 


ſer ye to raiſe and beautify his Subject; and 


this, according to Longinus, is almoſt an in - 
fallible Way to arrive at the great and ſub- 
lime. | 

54. Dijudicatd lite.] For Regulus was a 
Senator. Horace could not have given a more 
agreeable and pleaſing Idea of the Tran- 
quility and Chearfulneſs which appeared in 
the Countenance of Regulus, when he left 
the Senate, to return to Carthage, than in 
the Way he has taken to expreſs himſelf here. 
He did not appear like a Man who was going 
to put himſelf into the Hands of cruel and 
mercileſs Enemies, but like a Senator, who, 
after having decided the Affairsof his Client, 
went to paſs ſome time at a Country Seat, 
that he might have ſome Relaxation from 
theſe painful Employments. 1 

56. Lacedemonium Tarentum.] He calls 
the City of Tarentum Lacedæmonium, be- 
cauſe it was a Colony of Lacedæmon. Ie 
was once a very powerful and opulent City, 
maintained a conſiderable Fleet, and an Army 
of 30,000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe. But its 
Proiperity was of no long Duration ; for in 
the ſecond Punic War it loſt its Liberty, and 
became a Roman Colony; it then enjoyed a 
Tranquility it had never known before, and 
was happier in this than it had been in ito 
moſt flouriſhing Condition. 
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ODE VL 


This Ode is full of Morality. Horace endeavours to perſuade the Romans, 


that the Contempt of Religion, and Corruption of Manners, which at 
that Time prevailed, were the ſole Cauſe of the Calamities which affetied 


D ELICTA majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane, donec templa refeceris, 
Zdeſque labentes Deorum, & 
Fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. 
Dis te minorem quod geris, imperas : 5 
Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum. 
Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Heſperiz mala luctuoſæ. 
2 bis Monæſes, & Pacori manus 
on auſpicatos contudit impetus 10 
Noſtros, & adjeciſſe prædam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet; 
Penè occupatam ſeditionibus 
Delevit urbem Dacus & Æthiops; 
Hic claſſe ſormidatus, ille 15 
Miſſilibus melior ſagittis. 
: Fecunda 


O N. D:.0, 


© Remane, tu immerites lues delifia Majo- ſperia. Jam Mona ſes, et manus Paceri bit 
rum, donec refeceris templa edeſque labentes | contudit impetus veſtros non auſpicatos, et ren 
Deorum, et fimulacra fœdo fumo nigro. det adjeciſſe predam torquibus luis exiguts. Da- 
Imperas, quod geris te minorem Dis. Hinc, [cus et Aithiops pene delevit urbem eccupatom ſe- 
refer omne pr incipium, buc refer exitum. ditionibus; bic formidatus claſſe, ule melice 
Di neglecti multa mala luctuoſæ He- lmiſſilibus ſagittii. 


NOTES. 


1. Delica majorum.] The Wiſeſt among | becauſe that in all Religions the Diſpoſal of 
the Heathens have acknowledged this Truth, | human Events is referred to the Gods. 
that Children may ſuffer for Crimes of their | 4. AÆdeſpue labentes Deorum.] The Dif- 
Parents, and that always, till Reparation is | ference between Temp/a and Ade ſacra was, 
made, the Poſterity of the Criminals are liable | that the firſt were Places which had not only 
to the Puniſhment due to the Offence of | been dedicated to ſome Deity, but withal 
their Fathers. It is worthy of Obſervation, | conſecrated by the Augurs. Ades ſacræ 
that all Religions feem to unite in this Point, were ſuch as wanted that Conſecration. - 
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O D VL 
Rome. Few of the Odes of Horace excel this for Strength of Thought, 


fine Images, and beautiful Expreſſions. It was compoſed after the De- 


feat of Antony, about the Year of the City 725, 


To the Romans. 


R EME MR ER, Romans, that tho? you had no Hand in the Sa- 
crilege of your Anceſtors, yet ye ſhall be puniſhed for their 
Crimes, if ye do not take care to repair the public Edifices, rebuil4 
the Temples of the Gods, and reftore their Statues, ſullied with 
Smoak, to their former Beauty, If ye are the Lords of the Univerſe, 
it is becauſe ye acknowledge your SubjeQion to the Gods. It is in 
a Dependence on them ye ought always to begin your Enterprizes, 
and to them ye ſhould aſcribe the Succeſs. It is owing to your Con- 
tempt of the Gods that unhappy Italy has ſo often felt the Effects of 
their Diſpleaſure. Twice have the Troops of Monæſes and Pacorus 
baffled our inauſpicious Efforts, and glory that they have enriched 
their little Collars with the Roman Spoils. The Dacian, dexterous 
at throwing the pointed Dart, and the Æthiopian, formidable for his 
numerous Fleet, had almoſt deſtroyed Rome embroiled in civil Fac- 


tions. 
* 


S0 re. 


4. Er fads nigro fimulacra fumo.] This the other under the Command of Pacorus. 
is an extremely beautiful Paſſage, Horace, | The Difficulty is to know whether Craſſus was 
after having ſpoken of the Temples that were | yanquiſhed by Monæſes, who was one of the 
burnt down, next repreſents to the View of | leading Men of the Court of Orodes, Hiſto- 
his Countrymen the Statues of the Gods, as | rians are agreed, that it was Surena who de- 
yet black and ſordid with the Smoke of the | feated Craſſus, It is true that Surena is not 
Flames which had reduced their Temples to | a proper Name, but a Title of Dignity, and 
Aſhes, that therefore his proper Name might have 

5. Dis te minorem.] Theſe two Lines | been Moneſes. What ſerves to render this 
vontain an excellent Moral ; nothing is more | ConjeQture more probable is, that it agrees 
likely to induce Spvereigns to make a good | beſt with the general Deſign of Horace, which 
uſe of their Authority, than the Conſideration | was to ſhew that their Calamities proceeded 
of a Superior Being, upon whom they have | from a Contempt of Religion; for Craſſus 
a more immediate Dependence, than their | marched againſt the Parthians, notwith- 


Subjects have upon them. ſtanding the great Number of bad Preſages 
9. Jam bis Monæſes.] Horace here with- 


out doubt ſ peaks of the two Victories which | tended his Ruin. 
the Partbiant had obtained over the Raman, 14. Dacus & Atbiops.] The Army of 
Ne one undet the Conduct of Menæſis, and Antony and Cleopatra, the Aibicpiant and 


D- 


* 


doth in the City and Camp, which por- 
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Fecunda culpæ ſecula nuptias 


Q Horxatri ; 


Primùm inquinavere, & genus, & domos : 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 


In patriam populumque fluxit. 


Motus doceri gaudet Jonieos 


20 


Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Jam nunc, & inceſtos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui: 


Mox juniores quœrit adulteros 


23 


Inter mariti vina: neque eligit 
Cui donet impermiſſa raptim 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis; 
Sed juſſa coràm, non fine conſcio 


Surgit marito; ſeu vocat inſtitor, 


Seu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter, 
Dedecorum pretioſus emtor. 
Non his juventus orta parentibus 

Infecit æquor ſanguine Punico, 


Pyrrhumque, & ingentem 


cecidit 


35 


Antiochum, Annibalemque dirum : 
Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 


O R 


Secula noſtra fecunda culpæ, primum inqui- 
navere nuptias, & genus, & domes : Clades 
derivata boc fonte fluxit in patriam populum- 

ue. 
: Virgo matura gaudet deceri motus Tonicos, et 
jam nunc fingitur artubus, et meditatur inceſtos 
amores de tenero ungui. Moe guærit juniores 
adulteros inter vina mariti: neque eligit, cui 


Proles 
D O. 
raptim donet gaudia i mpermiſſa, luminibus re- 
motis 3 ſed juſſa ſurgit coram, et non fine cen- 
ſcio marito, jeu inſtitor wocat, ſeu magiſter na- 
vis Hiſpane, precioſts emtor dedecorum. 
Juventus orta ron bis Parentibus, infecit 
æguor ſanguine Punico 3 ceciditqgue Pyrrbum, 
& ingentem Antioebum, Annibalemque dirun: ; 
ſed maſcula proles ruſticorum militum, dofia ver- 


1 


gyptiant; for Ægypt was compriſed under 
the general Name ot AÆtbiepia. 

19. Hoc fonte derivata clades.] It is very 
remarkable, that Horace aſcribesall the Cala- 
mities which kad befallen Rome, and all their 
Civil Wars, to the great Prevalence of Adul- 
tery. In this he follows exactly the Doc- 
trine of Pythagoras, who demonſtrates that 
nuthing is more capable of drawing down in- 
numerable Calamities upon a State, than the 
confounding of Families by Adultery. 

21. Motus Jonicos.] The Jonians were 
reputed the moſt voluptuens People of Aſia. 
Their Muſic, their Dances, and Poetry, were 
evident Marks of their EffeminacyaniLuxury, 

24+ De tenero meditatur ungui.] 1 his is a 
Greek Proverb, de tenero ungui, de teeris 


unguiculis, from their Infancy. Cicero writ- 
ing to Lentulus, ſays: Sed præſta te tum gui 
mibi a teneris, ut Graci dicunt, unguiculis a 
cognitus, © Approve yourſelf the tame Per- 
&« ſon that I have known you to be from 
« your Infancy,” 

30. Inſtitor.] Properly a Merchant's Fac- 
tor. 
31. Navis Hiſpane magiſter.] Maęiſer 
navis ſignifies ſometimes the Commander, 
ſometimes the Pilot. But Horace here uſes 
it for the Merchant who trafficks with the 
Ship. There was a great Commerce man 
tained between Jraly and Spain.. The Spa- 
niardi carried to Rome a great deal of Wine, 


and brought thence other Merchandize. 


Dede- 


| 


* 
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tions. The preſent Age, ſo very fruitful in Vice, firſt ſtained our 
Marriages by frequent Adulteries, which corrupted our Offipring 
and Families; and from this, as from à poiſoned Fountain, ſprung 
that Deluge of Vice that had like to have overflow'd not only Rome, 
but all Italy. 

A Virgin, fit for Marriage, places her chief Delight in learning the 
Dances of the Ionians, and in imitating their Geſtures. Even from her 
very Infancy ſhe indulges herſelf in criminal Amours, and no ſooner 
married, than ſhe looks out for new Gallants at the very Table of 
her Husband, Nay, ſo far is ſhe from being nice to whom ſhe grants 
her Favours privately, that ſhe is not aſham'd publickly to go along 
with Strangers, even 'with the Conſent of her wicked Huſband 
whether a rich Factor deſires her, or the Maſter of a Spaniſh Veſſel, 
who buys this Infamy at a very great Price. Such Parents did not 
give Birth to the brave Youth who dy'd the Seas with Carthaginian 
Blood, cut to Pieces the Troops of Pyrrhus, defeated the great An- 
tiochus, and triumphed over dreadful Hannibal. No, they were the 
manly Offspring of robuſt Soldiers, inured to till the Ground with 


Sabine 


N O-T BE $; 


32. Dedecorum pretioſus emtor.] The 
Word pretioſus here is exceeding beautiful, for 
It ſignifies one who buys at a dear Rate, wwbo 


ſpares no Cofl, which the Romans properly 


called damnoſus. 

33. Non bis juventus, &c.] He proves 
here what he had advanced in the 17th 
Verſe, that Families were corrupted by the 
frequent Adulteries, and for that End gives 
us a View of the vaſt Difference bet een the 
Romans of his Time and the antient Citizens, 
who had ſtain'd the Sea with the Blood of 
the Cartbaginians, and vanquiſh'd Pyrrbus, 
Antony, and Hannibal. 

35+ Pyrrbumgue.] The Tarentines hav- 
ing entered into a War with the Romans, 
called to theit Aſſiſtance Pyrrbus King of E- 
pire, one of the Deſcendants of Acbilles, and 
the moſt celebrated Commander of his Time, 
He overcame in Battle the Conſul Lewinus, 
but ſom-time after was totally defeated by Fa- 
bricius and Curius, and forced to retire into 
Greece : He was afterwards killed by the 
Blow of a Tile, while he beſieged Antigonus 
in Argos, 

36. Ingentem Antiochum.) Antiochus was 
King of Syria, and a great Part of Af Mi- 
nor. Being importuned by Hannibal and the 
LEtelians to take up Arms againſt the Ro- 
mans, all his Grandeur came to nothing in 


leſs than three Years, He was overcome in 
Ver, 1. 


a Sea-Fight by Emilivs Regilles ; his Land- 
F orces were defeated by Aciltus Glabrio, and 
afterwards by Cornelius Scipio. In fine, he 
was reduced to the Neceſſity of concluding a 
Peace upon the ſhameful Conditions of aban- 
doning Aſia Minor, and delivering up Han» 
nibal to the Romans. 

37. Sed rufticorim maſcula militum.] The 
Roman Troops were chiefly made up of Pea- 
ſants, taken for the moſt Part from the 
Country of the Mari, Apulia, and the 
Sawirites, There is a beautiful Paſſage of 
Verto upon this Subject, in the Beginning of 
his third Book upon Agriculture: Viri magni 
neftlri majores non fine cauſa præponebant rufticos 
Romanos urbanis ; ut ruri enim qui in villa vi- 
vunt ignaviores guam qui in agro verſantur in 
ali quo opere factunio ; fic qui in oppido ſede- 
rent, quam qui rura colerent, deſidiores puta» 
bant. It was not without Reaſon that 
© theſe great Men, our Anceftors, preferred 
„ ſuch Romant as liv'd in the Country, to 
* thoſe who dwelt in the City, For as it is 
% obſerveable in the Country itſelt, that thote 
© who keep to their Houles are more given 
* to Sloth, than ſuch as accuſtom them- 
© ſelves to labour in the Fields; they were 
« alſo of Opinion that they who inhabited 
© the City were leſs fit for Service ana Fa- 
&« tigue, than ſuch as liv'd in the Country. 


He has one yet more expreſs in the beginning 
H h v3 
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Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Verſare glebas, & ſeveræ 
Mattis ad arbitrium reciſos 40 
Portare fuſtes, ſol ubi montium | 
Mutaret umbras, & juga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies ? ; 45 
Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nas nequiores, mox dataros 
Progeniem vitioſiorem. 


O R D O. 
fare glebss Sabellis ligonibus, et portare fuſten: Quid dies damneſa non imminuit? Ata, 


reciſes ad arbitrium ſeveræ matris; ubi ſol mu- parentum pejor avis tulit nos nequicres, wes; 
taret umbras montium, et demeret juga bobus fa- | daturos progeniem witioftarem. 
tigatis, agens amicum tempus abeunte curru. . 


O D E VII. 


This Ode is full of Gallantry, and appears to be writ upon a real, nat & 
Feign d Subject, tubatec e the learned Torrentius may ſay to the contrary. 
Horace does indeed write to a Lady. It ſeems moreover to be with a De- 
frgn to comfort her for the Abſence of her Huſband or Lover, whoſe Com- 
ing was retarded by contrary Winds; but towards the Concluſion of the 
Ode we may diſcover that this is only a Pretext which the Poet makes uſe 


AD ASTERIEN. 


Q ID fles, Aſterie, quem tibi candidi . 
Primo reſtituent vere Favonii, 
Thyna merce beatum, 
Conſtantis juvenem fide 
| Gygen 

o Aſtrie, quid fles Gygen j . Naa beatum Thyand merce # Ile af 

ie, gui $ en juvenem co - |; um merce atius, 
&s dei, — candidi — — —— ef — fidera Capra, in- 


1 


1. Aſterie. ] This is a Greek Name, form'd | Wind. Horace gives it the Epithet of car. 
from the Word acm, a Star, f didus, becauſe it introduces the Spring, and 
2. Candidi reflituent were Fawvonii. | Favo- | renders navigable the Sea; as, on the other 


ius is the ſame with the Zephyr or Weſt | Hand, be gives the contrary Epithet * 
| . 


wicked than we. 


* <voſtingWhrne, 


N O 


ef the third Book, Varro ſays, Taue non 
fine cauſa majores naſtri ex urbe in urbe in agros 
redigebant cives ſuos, guad & in pace d ruſti» 
cis Remants alebantur & in bello ab bis tuta- 
bantur, © It was therefore an Argument of 
treat Wiſdom and Judgment in our An- 
« ceſtors, that they diſperſed their Citizens 
in the Country, becauſe the Roman Pea- 


mm. 
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Sabine Spades, employed in cutting of Wood all Day, and carrying 
it home in great Loads under the Inſpection of their rigorous Mo- 
thers, when the Sun, finiſhing his Courſe, altered the Shadows of 
the Mountains, relieved the weary Oxen of their heavy Yoke, and 
gave Repoſe to Labourers, What Alterations does not“ Time pro- 
duce ? Our Fathers were worſe than their Anceſtors ; we are more 
wicked than our Fathers ; and our Poſterity is like to prove yet more 


T E S. 


tc ſants ſerved to nouriſh them in Time of 
F Peace, and dcfend them in Time of 
« War.“ 
38, Sabellis ligonibus.] Sabcllis ligonibus 
here, ſerves to ſhew that the Soldiers them- 
ſelves were of the Country of the Samnites. 
Sabellus is a Diminutive of Samnit, as ſca- 
bellum of ſcamnum. 


ODE VII. 


of, and that the chief View is, to exhort her to continue faithful and 
conſtant to Gyges, and to oppoſe the Attempts of her Netghbour Eni- 
peus, as her Lover refiſted the Paſſion of his Hoſteſs Chloe. Horace 
here does a Piece of Friendſhip to Gyges. 1t is uncertain at what 


Time this Ode was compoſed. 


To ASTERIE, 


WHY, Aſterie, do you lament the Abſence of young Gyges 

your faithful Lover; whom the Weftern Gales ſhall early in 
the Spring reſtore to your Embraces, loaded with the Riches he has 
gained by his Commerce to Bythinia, For in his Voyage Home 


NOTES 


Winds which occaſion Rain and Tempeſts. 
Torrentius has excellently remarked that we 
ought not to interpret this Paſſage of Horace, 
as if he meant that the Zephyr would ſerve 
to bring Gyges into Italy from the Eaſt ; for 
the Zephyr would rather have detained bim 
trom it, as it was directly againſt him. He- 
race fimply ſays, that the Zephyrs will re- 

Kore Cygei, becauſe they calm the Seas, — 


he 


introduce the Spring. He ſpeaks after the 
ſame Manner in one of his Epiſtles ; 


—— Te, dulcis amice, reviſet 
Cum Zepbyrit. 


« My dear Friend, Horace ſhall again ſee 

« you with the Zephyrs. That is, in the 
Beginning of the Spripg. Thoſe who think 
Hha orat 
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Gygen ? ille Notis actus ad Oricum 5 
Poſt inſana Capræ ſidera, frigidas 
Noctes, non ſine multis 
Inſomnis lacrymis agit. 
Atqui ſolicitæ nuncius hoſpite, _ 
Suſpirare Chloen, & miſeram tuis 10 


Dicens ignibus uri, 


Tentat mille vafer modis. 
Ut Proetum mulier perfida credulum 
Falſis impulerit criminibus, nimis 


Caſto Bellerophonti 


Maturare necem, refert. 
Narrat pene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magneſſam Hippolyten dum fugit abſtinens: 


t peccare docentes 


Fallax hiſtorias monet : 
Fruſtrà: nam ſcopulis ſurdior Icari 
Voces audit, adhuc integer. at, tibi 


Ne vicinus Enipeus 


Plus juſto placeat, cave: 
Quamvis non alius flectere equum ſciens 25 
que conſpicitur gramine Martio; 


Nec quiſquam citus 


æquè 


Tuſco denatat alveo. 


15 


Primi 


ORD O. a 


fomnis agit frigidas nofies, non fine multis la- 


erymis. 


Atqui nuncius boſpite ſolicitæ, dicens Chloen 
| Juſpirare, et miſeram uri tuis ignibus, Vafer 
tentat illum mille modis. Refert ut mulier per- | 


da 2 credulum Pra tum maturare ne- 
cem Bellerophonti nimus cafto Halli criminibus ; 
zarrat Pelea pene datum fuille Tartaro, dum 

0: 
Horace ſays candidi Favonii for albus Notuz, 


L:uconotus, are greatly deceived, 


» Thynd merce.] That is, merce 
This Country was very proper,onA 


kad eſpouſed Afterie a little before, 
cone to merchandize in Biibyaia, 


wonius is never taken for the South-wind. 


Its Situation, for the Commerce of Afia and 
Europe, being upon the Thracian Beſpborus, 
between the Pontus Euxinus and the Ægean 


Sea, 
7 gene] This Gyges was a young Greek, 
and rich Trader, who, according to ſome, 


For Fa- 


Bithyng. 
ccount of 


abſlinens fugit Hippolyten Magneſſan : & ſal- 
2. — docentes — Sed fru- 
Ara: Nam ille adbuc integer, audit illius vo- 
ces ſurdior ſcopulis Icari maris. 

At tu cave ne wicinus Enipeus placeat tihi 
Plus juſto : quamvis non alius con ſpicitur is 
gramine Martio eque ſciens flectere ægquun 
nec quiſquam &que citus denatat Tuſco aue. 


6. Oricum.] Oricum was a Maritime 
Town in the North of Epirus. 
6. Pe inſana Capre ſidera.] According 
to ancient Fable, the Goat which nouriſhed 
piter was tranſplanted into Heaven, and 
came a Star. The ſame Name is alſo g- 
ven to the two leſſer Stars very near this, 
Horace calls them inſana, furious, violent, 
becauſe their riſing is ordinarily follow'd by 
dreadful Tempeſts. : 
10. a—_ This Chloe of Oricum, with 


whom Gygez lodg'd, had appa: ently the Re- 
rotation of not being very /prodent, Thi 
R * 
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he was drove to Oricum by a ſtrong South- wind, raiſed by the 
ſtormy Goat- Star; where, bathed in Tears, he paſſes the cold 
Winter Nights, without Sleep, becauſe at a 1 you, In 
the mean Time, the buſy Confident of his Loye-fick Hoſteſs fails not 
daily to inform him of Chloe's Paſſion for him, and of the violent 
Flame your Lover's Beauty has kindled in her Breaſt, trying by a 
thouſand little Artifices to ſeduce him: He repreſents ro him how 
the perfidious Antea : inſtigated credulous Proztus to haſten the 
Death of over-chaſte Bellerophon, by /aying falſe Crimes to his 
Charge. He tells him, that Peleus was almoſt precipitated into 
Tartarus, for denying to gratify the Paſſion of Hippolyte the Wife 
of Acaſtus: In ſhort, this Fiend recounts all the little Stories he 
can think of to tempt him to Vice, but in vain ; for, more immove- 
able than the Rocks of the Icarian Sea, he hears his Artifices, and 
continues proof againſt all of them, Be you alſo upon your Guard, 
that your Neighbour Enipeus have not too great a Place in your 
Affections, tho', in the Field of Mars, there does not appear one 
who is ſo dextrous as he in the managing of the Race-horſe, or 
can ſwim croſs the Tiber ſooner. Be ſure to ſhut your Gates be- 


times 


- 


® The Tuſcan River, 9 


1a 


was what probably might occaſion the Fears is named Cretheis, and by others Afydamie, 
of Aſterie, and at the ſame Time makes the |" 19. Peccare docentes biftorias..} Horace 
Fiction of the Poet the more likely, who | ingeniouſly feigns, that this Confident of Chloe 
thereby intended to repreſ-nt in the ſtrongeſt tried two Ways to prevail with Gypes to yield 
Light, the Fidelity of her Huſband, Tis | to his Lady's Defire: Firſt, he e rs to 
ig nibus is for tuis amoribus, tuo conjuge. alarm him with the Fate of Belleropbonm and 
13. Prætum.] Bellerophon and Peleur, the | Peleus, who were expoſed to his greateit 
one the Son of Glaucus, and the other the | Dangers by their obſtinate Refuſal in a like 
Father of Achilles, were both the Victims. Caſe; this Method not anſwering his Expec- 
of Calumny. They had the Misfortune | tation, he next propoſes to him the Example 
to inſpire two Queens with Love, and the | pf thoſe who ſacrifiged their Honour to Plea- 
Virtue to refiſt their Importunities, Az- | fare, And this is what Horace calls here Hi. 
tea, the Wife of Praetus, King of Argos, ſtories which entice a Man to the Commiſ- 
and Fppolyte, the Wife of Acaflur, King of | fion of what is criminal; as that of Par 
Magneſia, accuſed, the one Bellerophon, and | and Helen, of Fapiterand: Alcmene. 
the other Peleus, of attempting to ſeduce | 21. Scopulis furdior Tcari,} The Tcarian 
them, Protus was ſatisfied with removing | Sea, of which we have already ſpoken upon 
Betlerophon to ſome Diſtance from him, and | the Ode, Mezcenas atavis, is that Part of 
ſending him to Tobates, his Son-in- Law, King | the Archipelago, which lies between the 
of Lycia, who ordered him to combat the | Iſlands of N:iceria, Samos, Co, and the Con- 
Chimera, Peleus was delivered to the Cen- I tinent of Natolia, The great Number of 
tauts to be devoured by them; but he had | little Iſles and Rocks wherewith it is filled 
the good Fortune to overcome them, by | make it very dangerous to fail in it. g 
means of a Sword he had received from Vulcan. 22. At, thi, ] This Addreſs to Afterie a 
13. Magneſſam „ Hippolyte was | very natural. He demands nothing of her 
the Wife of Araſtus, King of Magnefia, an | but what is juſt and equitable, and there is 
Ealtern Province of Theſſaly, By forme ſhe | Ground to believe that the food ſomewhat in 
Need 
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Q. HoRATII 


Prima nocte domum claude: neque in vias 


Sub cantu querule deſpice tibiz ? 


Et te ſæpe vocanti 


Duram, difficilis mane. 


O R 


30 


D O0. 


Claude domum tuam primd noe: neque de- | difficilis illi ſæpe vocanti te duram. 
ſpice in wias ſub cantu tibiæ gutrulæ : tt mane | 


NOTES, 


Need of his Advice. Enipeus was a young 
Stranger, of whom at this Time we know 
but very little, - 

29. Primg nofte.] The Latins made uſe 
of Primus and Poſtremus, to mark the Be- 
ginning and the End of the ſame Thing, 
Virgil ſays, prima menſis, for the Beginning 
of the Month; prima Urbs, the Entrance 
of the City; prima note ſignifies therefore 
the Beginning of the Night. 

30. Deſpice.] This Word ſerves very well 
to expreſs what the Greeks meant by Tapa- 
u , Which was properly to look from a 


—_— 


doing in the Street, without being perceived 
themſelves ; and this was what Courtezans 
did when they liſted to their Lovers, Ar;. 
flophanes has admirably expreſſed this Cuſtom 
in one of his Comedies, when he ſays ; © Dy 
* not as the Courtezans who look trom their 
Windows, and if any one perceives them, 
immediately retire ; but as ſoon as they 
„think they are no more obſerved, they 
* Jook down again.” 

30. Querulæ tibiæ.] This Paſſage is very 
remarkable, becauſe by it we are made to 
underſtand, that the Ancients made uſe of the 


Window in ſuch a Manner as to ſee what was | 


Flute at their Serenades, when in the Nigh: 
| they 


ODE VIII. 


Mzcenas going to viſit Horace, wa 


5 en to find him bufied in ma- 


king Preparations for a domeſtic Entertainment. The Poet here Its 


him know the Reaſons, and invites him to ſhare in it. 


It is not dif- 


Fcult to decide the Time of its Compeſitian, Horace himſelf informs us 
Ap MzctnaTEem 


M ART IIS ccelebs quid agam Calendis 
Quid velint flores, & acerra thuris » 
Plena, miraris, poſituſque carbo in 


Ceſpite vivo, 


O R 


o Mzcenas, dof#e ſermones utriuſque linguæ 
Wraris quid ogo celebs agam Martiis calendis, 


Docte 
D O. 
id flores velint, et acerra pluna thurii, cab 
e poſitus in ceſpite vius. 


3. Mars 


Ode, VIII. 


] 
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times in the Evening; and if you hear at your Window the Sound 
of his warbling Flute, beware you look not down into the Street: 


Should he reproach you with your Inſenſibility, and call you cruel, 
l:t not that move you z but continue to treat him with an inflexible Se- 


verity. 


1 


they uttered their Complaints before their] To maintain the Oppoſition he ought, 
Miſtreſſes Gate; and this is the Reaſon of | without queſtion, to have writ fu@ibus fluc- 
his calling it guærula, complaining, tis, as in Ennius and Lucretius ; for undas 

32. Duram, difficilis mane. ] M. Le Frvre | cannot be oppoſed to fluBibus, as littora to 
has very judiciouſly remark'd, that Horace | littoribus; arma to armis. ** Their Banks 
ſhould have ſaid duram, dura mane, For f are always at War with our Banks, their 
this Change of the Word deſtroys entirely | © Surges with our Surges, and Arms with 
the Figure, which he ought to have follow- | «© our Arms.” All the Beauty of this Paſ- 
ed exadly. This is an Error in Propriety, | ſage would be Joſt, if I ſhould ſay, their 
which in all Languages ought to be the Rule | Surges with our Waves. Thoſe who are not 
of Expreſſion» Virgil has fallen into a Mi- | ſenſible of the Neceſſity of the Juſtneſs of 
ſtake of the ſame Nature, in the 4th Book | this Expreſſion, will give but a very mean 
of the Æneid. { Idea either of their Taſte or Compofi- 


{ tion, 
Littora littoribus contraria, flutibus undas, 
Imprecor arma armis, 


ODE VIIL 


of it, where he ſpeaks of the Cantabri and Parthians being over- 
come, it ſeems therefore with great Probability to have been about the 
Year of the City 370. 


To MæcꝝENAsS. 


ME CENAS, who art * not only Maſter of the Latin, but the 
Greek Language, and acquainted with the Ceremonies of both 
Nations, you ſeem to be ſurprized what I, who am, unmarried, in- 
tend 


| ® Zearncd in both Languages. 


* N O T E S. 


1, Martiis celebs quid dyam calendis.] On | Huſbands, when the two Armies were on the 
the firſt Day of March was the Matronalia, | Point of engaging. The Day was celebrated 
a Feaſt op by the Roman Matrons, in Me- | with great Pomp and Solemnity. The Ma- 
mory of the Sabine Virgins, who being for- | trons ſacrificed on the Eſuilin Hill, and the 
cibly detained by the Romans, made Peace on | Huſbands offered up particular Sacrifices to 
the very ſame Day between their Fathers and Janus. Maæcenas therefore going to ſee Ho- 


races 


Docte ſermones utriuſque linguæ. 

Voveram dulces epulas, & album 

Libero caprum, propa funeratus 
Arboris ictu. 

Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 

Corticem aſtrictum pice dimovebit 

Amphoræ fumum bibere inſtitutæ 
Conſule Tullo. 

Sume, Mzcenas, cyathos amici 

Soſpitis centum; & vigiles lucernas 

Profer in lucem: procul omnis eſto 
Clamor & ira, 

Mitte civiles ſuper Urbe curas. 

Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen.; 

Medus infeſtus ſibi luctuoſis 
Diſſidet armis : 

Servit Hiſpanz vetus hoſtis oræ 

Cantaber, ſera domitus catenà: 


ORD O. 


Q Hox ATT 


Ego prope funeratus ictu arboris voveram 
dalces epulas, et album caprum Libero. Hic 


| . 
race, wondered what might be the Cauſe of 


his Preparations, he not being a Huſband, 
This is the Foundation of the Ode. 

5+ Dotte ſermones utriuſque linguæ. ] Horace 
here praiſes Mæcenas on account of his un- 
derftanding both the Greek and the Latin ; 
for though the Latin was the natural Lan- 
guage of the Romans, yet it was taught in 
the publick Schools as well as the Greek. 

6. Yoveram.] There is Ground to believe 
that this was the firſt Time that Horace of- 
ſered up this Sacrifice 3 that is, that it was 
the firſt March that followed after that in 
which he was in ſo great Danger of being 
cruſhed by the Fall of a Tree. Unleſs this 
be allowed, we ſhall find it hard to account 
for the Surpriae Mcenas was in upon ſeeing 
the Preparations, 

7. Caprum.] The Antients uſually ſacri- 
ficed to the Gods the Beaſts which they hated, 
Thus they ſacrificed a Goat to Bacchus, be- 
aauſc it deſtroyed the Vines, The Vidims 


des feftus, anno redeunte, dimovebit corticem | tiſoni Daci occidit : Medus infeſtus fibi diſſe 

Pice aſftrifium amphore inſtituræ bibere fumum | armis luAueſis. Cantaber incola or Hiſpare 

conſule Tullo, Mætcenat, ſume centum Cyathos | wetus noſter beſtis ſervit, domitus ſer catexd, 
foſpitis amici; et prefer wigiles lucernas in la- ; 


| 
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cem : omnis elamoy et ira procul eto. 
Mitte curas civiles ſuper urbe ; agmen Co- 

0. 
to the Celeſtial Gods were white, thoſe u Cy: 
the Infernal, black, Cy: 

11. Amphore fumum bibere inflitute | 4 
They expoſed their Wine to the Smoak, in « , 
order to ripen it, and remove that harſh and « | 
unpleaſant Taſte which new Wine ordinarily afte 
has. ? 

12. Conſule Tullo.] L. Volcatius Tulit 
was Confſui with Auguſtus in the Year of the 
City 720. But afluredly Horace does nt 
ſpeak of this Conſulſhip, for at that Rate 
the Wine would have been only of nie WE I 
Years, and of Conſequence could not hae BS des 
been ſaid to be very old. M. Le Fevre hu ftre( 
well remarked, that Horace ſpeaks here c Win 
L. Volcatius Tullus, who was Conſul vim Wn I; 
M. Lepidus, a Year before the Birth of . the 
race, in the Year of Rome 688. On thi from 
Suppoſition, Horace might with Reaſon boa, Wn Henc 

| that the Wine he invited Mæcenat to ſhat Wn 
of was very old, it being about 43 Years WW Sic 
I 
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tend by theſe Preparations on the firſt of March ; what theſe Flowers 
mean, theſe Cenſers full of Incenſe, and theſe Coals burning on the 
verdant Turf, Know that having narrowly eſcaped the Danger of 
being cruſhed to Death by the Fall of a curſed Tree, I vowed to 
give my Friends 'a handſome Entertainment annually, and ſacrifice a 
white Goat to Bacchus. * This agreeable Anniverſary is to me a 
Day of Feaſting and Rejoicing, and I deſign to broach a Hogſhead 
of Wine that has been mellowing ever ſince Tullus was Conſul. 
Dear Mzcenas, pleaſe come drink with us on this Occaſion + a hearty 
Glaſs to the Health of your Friend Horace ; let us continue cur 
Mirth with the Light of Flambeaux till the Riſing of the Sun, and 
ſuffer no Clamour nor Wrangling to be heard among us. Diſen- 
gage yourſelf for a little from the Cares the Government of Rome 
give 2 the Cauſes of our Fears are removed. The Army of 
Cotiſon King of the Daci is cut to Pieces. Our Foes the Medes, 
divided among themſelves, turn their Arms againſt one another. 
The Cantabrians, our old Enemies on the Spaniſh Coaft, are at 
length forced to ſubmit. And the Scythians, with their Bows un- 
ſtrung, think of nothing but to retire out of our Frontiers. Look 

on 


: | | 0 
* This holy Day ⁊vuith the revolving Year Hall ſewer the Cork fix'd with Pitch, from a 
Caſk that begun to drink in Smeak, T1 22 being Conſul, t A bundred Cups. 


«« With Wine and Songs the jovial Night 
CF pals 

© Till Morning darts its Rays into my 
“ Glaſs,” ; 


13. Cyathas amici ſoſpitis centum,] By 
Cyathos amici ſeſpitis, Horace 22 means 
Cyathos gui propter amicum ſoſpitem biberentur; 
« which they ought to drink for the Safety 
„% & their Friend, rejoicing that he has e- 


* ſcaped fo threatning a Danger.“ He fays | 15, Precul omnis eft9 clamor et ira.] Ne- 


after the ſame Manner, Ode 20, 


Da Lune propere nove 
Da noctis media : da puer Augutis 


HMurenge. 


In like Mannner T heocritus calls the Wine 
he was to drink. to the Health of his Mi- 
ſtreſs, axparauy gzaTv's Vinum amoris, the 
Wine of Love. 

15. Prefer in lucem. ] Drinking all Night 
the Romans call Gracari, becauſe it was 
from the Greeks they had that Cuſtom, 
Hence Propertius, 


Sic noctem patera, fic noctem carmine, donec 
Injiciat radios in mea wing dies. 
V OL, I . 


| ConjeQures, 


cenas was of a nuld and ſweet D. ſpoſit ion; 
he was very fond of Company and Converſa- 
tion, and the innocent Pleaſures of the Ta- 
ble, but at the ſame Time a great Enemy to 
Noiſe and Tumult; he could not bear thoſe 
Exceſſes and Extravagances which were but 
too common on theſe Occaſions. Horace here 
promiſes that he ſhall meet with nothing of 
this Kind at his Table, and that their Mirth 
ſhall be interrupted by nothing that may be 
diſagreeable to him. This is the true De- 
ſign of Horace here; and as for the ocher 
Interpretations that have been given of th:$ 
Paſſage, whatever may be ſaid iu Defence ef 
them, they ace mani eſtly forced, and will 
appear at beſt to be no more than ingenious 


1 i 13, Oec! - 


\ 


242 Q. HorRaTir Ode IX, 


Jam Scythe laxo meditantur arcu 
© Cedere campis. 
Negligens ne qua populus laboret, 25 
Parce privatus nimium cavere: & | 
Dona præſentis rape lætus hore, ac 
Linque ſevera, 


ORD O. 


Fam Scythe meditantur cedere camp is laxo arcu. | et Iætus rape dona preſentis bore, ac lingue 
Tu in præſens privatus parce nimium ca- | ſevera. 


were, negligens ne qua parte populus laboret, | 
b 
18, Occidit Daci Cotiſonis agmen.] Horace | ſame Thing, becauſe both theſe People are 


here calls Cotiſen a Dacian, and Sueton calls | often compriſed under either of the two 
him King of the Getet: Both amount to the | Names. Cotiſon had ſided with Antony again} 
Auguſtin. 


— * — yy, 


ODE IX. 
Ibis Ode is a Maſter- piece in its Kind, and Horace has found out the Se. 


cret of uniting the Politeneſs of the Cour tier with the Simplicity of the 
AD LVYDIAM. 


Hon Arrius. 


D 0 NE C gratus eram tibi, | 
Nec quiſquam potior brachia candid 
Cervici juvenis dabat ; 


Perſarum vigui rege beatior. 

Lyp. Donec non alia magis 5 
Arſiſti, neque erat Lydia poſt Chloen; 11 
Multi Lydia nominis * 

Romana vigui clarior Ilia. 

Ho, 
Hor 4aT1IVs. , LyDIA. Lati, 
Donec ego eram pratus tibi nec quiſquam po- Donec tu non magis arfiſti alia, neque Ly * | 
tier juvenis dabat — tue candidæ cerwici, | dia erat poſt Chloen : ego Lydia multi nom. _ 
v gui beatior rege Perſarum. nis vigui clarior Romand lid. — 
NOTES. — 
2. 


1. Donec.] The better to enter into all | it will be neceſſary to take Notice of tus 
the Delicacy and Fineſſe of this little Poem, | Laws that were inviolably obſerves in on 
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urſelf at preſent s a private Perſon, and be not too uneaſl 
23 4 Sale and Well-being of the People, but chearfully — 
brace * theſe - Gm of Pleaſure which at preſent offer, and diſengage 
yourſelf for a little from the weighty Affairs of State. 


® The Gifts of the preſent Hour, 
NOTE S. 


Auguſtus, But it is impoſſible to determine | cenay was at that Time Governor of Rome, 
recilely the Event which Horace refers to | how comes Horace te call him a private 
— For it cannot be underſtood of the De- Man? M. Le Fevre has ſolv'd this Difical- 
feat of the Daci by Lentulus, that happening | ty, by obſerving, that the Poet here makes 
ſevcral Years after this Ode was compoſed, uſe of a Figuie very common to him, and that 
23. Laxo arcu.) When the Scythians of- | he ſays privatus, underſtanding factus, or 
fered Propoſals for Peace, or retir'd from the | guaſ efſe privatur, Lay afide your publie 
Field of Battle, they held their Bows un- Character, and the Cares attending it, fer 
« ſtrung, ſome Time, and conſider yourſelf as only a 
26. Privatut. ] This fingle Word-occafions | private Man. 
all the Difficulty of this Paſſage ; for as Me- | 


—— 


ODE NX. 


rural Swain. The preciſe Time when Horace wrote it is not bnown, 
but it is certain it was compoſed before the 25th, and after the Bth, 


13th, and 23d of the firſt Book. 
To Lyopas, 


Horace. 
W HILE I was agreeable to you, and no Rival, more in your 
Favour, was allow'd to throw his Arms round your ſnowy 


Neck, I thought myſelf more happy than the King of the Perſians. 

L. While you had not a greater Affection for another, and Chloe 
was not preferr'd to Lydie, Lydie's Name was famous, nor did 
Ilia, the Foundreſs of our Empire, ever live in ſo great Glory. 


H. But 


x... 0: 17 Se 


Kind of Dialogues, which by the Greeks and & He will not bear that you ſhould ſpend 
Latins were called Amoibea Carmina, He] whole Nights with a more happy Rival.” 
that ſpoke laſt was bound to anſwer in the | In the ſame Manner Tibullus, Eleg. 6, 
lame Number and Sort of Verſe, and at the | Book 1. 
ſame Time ſpeak quite the contrary, or riſe 
vpon what the other had ſaid, Tis evident | At tu gui potior nunc es. 
that Horace has obſerv'd both the one and the 
other of theſe Rules with great Delicacy, 4. Perſarum wigui reg? beatior.] In the 

2. Nec quiſquam potior. ] Pot'or, more bap- Time of Horace the Perſians had Kings of 
H, better received, as in Ode 1 5, Book 5. their own, but they were ſubject to the King 
ef the Partbiars ; and properly ſpeaking were 
Nen feret aſſiduas potiori te dare notes, a particular Kind of Governors, * 

| 112 wit 


— 


Ode IX. 


Q. HoRaTil 


Hor. Me nunc Threſſa Chloe regit, 
Dulces dota modos, & citharæ ſciens: 10 
Pro qua non metuam mori, 
Si parcent animæ fata ſuperſtiti. 
Lyp. Me torret face mutua 
Thurini Calais filius Ornithi: 
Pro quo bis patiar mori, 19 
Si parcent puero fata ſuperſtiti. 
Hor. Quid ſi priſca redit Venus, 
Diductoſque jugo cogit aheneo ? 
Si flava excutitur Chloe, 
Rejectæque patet janua Lydiæ? 20 
Lyp. Quanquam ſidere pulchrior 
Ille eſt, tu levior cortice, & improbo 


Iracundior Adria : | 
Jecum vivere amen, tecum obeam libens, 


O D E 


O R D O. 


Hon Artus. | 
Che Threſſa nunc regit me, dota dulces mo- 
dos er ſciens citbaræ : pro gua non metuam mo- 
ri, fi fata parcent anime ſuperftiti. 
LVYDIA. ; 
Calars filius Ornithi Thurini torret me mu- 
tua face; pro quo patiar bis mori, fi fata par- 
cen; puero ſuper/3itts 


Honk Artus. 

Quid fi priſca Venus redit, cogitque ji 
abenes nos diductos ? Quid fi flava Chloe ex. 
titur, patctque janua Lydie rejete ? 

LYDIA. 

Quanguam ille oft pulchrior fidere ; tu es l. 
vlor cortice, et iracundicr Adrid improbe ; 4 
mem vi dere tecum, libens ebeam tecum, 


NO T- 8 


with the Title of Kings. It is not of them 
that orace ſpeaks here, but of the ancient 
Kings of Perſia, as of Cyrus and Darius, who | 
were call'd X:»gs of Kings; and it was a very 
ordinary Proverb, happier than the King of 
Perſia; becauſe no Kings had ever been 
richer and more powerful than they, 

6. Negue erat Lydia poft Chlren.] Lydia 
here outdoes Horace, he had ſaid gratus eram, 
ſhe ſays arfit ; he nec quicguam potior; ſhe, 
negue erat Lydia poſt Coiven, One needs only 
compare theſe Expreſſiono, to ſee that Lydia 
was very ill uſed, 


6. Po.] The Uſe of theſe two Propoſi - 
tions pet and ante merits our Ni tice; for the 


Latins employed them very elegantly, to 
preſs Preference or Superiority, and the cut- 
trary, For Example, Lydia poft Cbloen, to 
ſigzniſy that Chloe was preferred to Lydia, 
Saluft expreſſes himſelf much after the lame 
Manner in his Hiſtory of Catiline : Tacurdis 
Greco, gloria belli Gallos ante Romanos fuiſſe 
% I acknowledge that the Gr:eks have fur- 
“ patied the Romans in Eloquen«e, and that 
* the Gauls have excell'd them in Valour.“ 

1. Romard wvigui clarior Nig.) In Anſuer 
to what Horace had ſaid, Perſarum vigui nt 
beaticr, I was happier than the King d 
© the Ferſrans,” Lydia ſays, 


I 
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H. But now I'm * Chloe's Slave, who ſings ſo ſweetly, and plays 
ſo admirably on the Harp; for whom I would not refuſe to die, if 
the Fates would ſpare her precious Life. | 

L. + Young Calais's Breaſt and mine glow with mutual Fires, for 


whom I would ſuffer Death twice, if the Fates would ſpare the 


t charming Boy. | 

. What if our firſt Love ſhould once more return, and we be 
bound a ſecond Time with || ſtronger Ties than ever ? If fair Chloe 
ſhould be caſt off, ** and dear Lydie taken home again. 

IL. Tho' Calais is more beautiful than the Sun, and you lighter 
than Cork 2/e/f, and more paſſionate than the Adriatic Sea is ſtormy, 
yet with you I would chuſe to live, with you I would chuſe to die. 


# Thractan Chloe. 1 Calais the Son of Ornithus of Thurinum. I The Boy alive, 


{| 4 Brazen Yoke. And the Door be open to rejefted Lydie. 
| QDE 
NO S. 
Romans vigui clarior Ilia. Meaning of theſe Words; for if Niuus had 


formerly joined them dy indiſſoluble Ties, it 
« T lived in greater Glory than ever Ro- is evident thatthey would have ſtill continued 
I an Ilia did. a to love cach other, and thus the Demand of 


: In Reality the Felicity of the Perſian has made ſome People think that we ought to 
ings was greatly inferior to the Glory of | read diductumgue. But upon 3 tne 
lia, who had been the Wife of Mars, Mo-] Words more cloſely, it appears that there is 
ther of Romulus, and the Foundreſs of the] no Neceſſity to make any Alteration in the 
Reman Empire. On this Account Horace] Reading, and that the real Meaning of Ho- 
calls her Reman, race is this: If cur former Love ſhould 
14. Tburini Calais filius Ornithi,] It] © revive, and Venus unites us by Ties more 
would at firſt Sight ſeem as if this Calais] © laſting than the firſt ; would you ſtill regher 
were difterent from Sybaria, of Ode 8. and} © this, Calais, for whole Sake you fay you 
Yelcpbus of Ode 13. Book I, Yet if we ex-{ would chearfu:ly ſuffer Death? This Senſe 
amine the Matter attentively, there is pretty} of the Words is confirmed by the Anſwer 
good Ground to think that Sybarrsis the ſame| which Lydia herſelf returns to Horace, who 
who is here called Calais, and that the laſt is] does not fimply ſay, If that were the 
the proper Name, and the other a Patrony-| «© Cafe T would live and die with you; but, 
mic, What very much favours this Conjec- | I would live and die with you the moſt con- 
ture is, that Sybaris and Thurinus ſignify the | ©* tented and happieſt Creature in the World.“ 
ſame Thing, this laſt being an Adjective de-] *Tis the ſingle Word libens which points out 
rived from the Name of a City in the Ex-] this beautiful Meaning, and diſcovers the 
tremity of Lucania, cn the Gulf of Taren- | Delicacy of Horace, and the Jultneſs of his 
tum, and which was anciently called Sy- Expreſſion, 
baris, : 
18. Didufoſgue jugo cogit ahenco,] There a 
4 tome Difficulty in finding out the ue 1. Ex 


Horace appears quite uſeleſs, , This is whar 


* 


Q Horarr: Ode X. 


ODE; A&A. 


Hitherto we have ſeen but a Fragment of one of thoſe Songs which Love 
repeated at their Miſireſſes Gate, when they were refuſed Entrance. 
That Fragment is in the 25th Ode of the firſt Book. But here ws 
have an entire Song, which Horace repeated at the Gate of Lyce; 
and what renders it the more precious and valuable is, that it is the 
only Latin one we have remaining of-all Antiquity. We are not very 


much enriched by the Greek Antiquity ; for all that remains entire of 


* 


Ap LYCEnN. 
EXT Zuun Tanaim ſi biberes, Lyce, 


Sævo nupta viro, me tamen aſperas 

Porrectum ante fores, objicere incolis 

Plorares Aquilonibus. 
Audis quo ſtrepitu janua, quo nemus, 
Inter pulchra ſitum tecta remugiat 
Ventis ? & poſitas ut glaciet nives 

Puro numine Jupiter ? 
Ingratam Veneri pone ſuperbiam ; 
Ne currente retro funis eat rota. 10 


Non 
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O Lyce, fi nupta ſævo viro biberes extremum pitu nemus fitum inter pulchra tecta remugiat 
Tanaim, tamen plorares objicere aquilonibuz in- wentis ? et ut Jupiter glaciet ntves poſitas nu- 
calis me porrectum ante tuas aſperas fores, mine puro ? 

Nonne audis quo firepitu janua, quo ftre- | Pone ſuperbiam ingratam Veneri 5 ne funis 
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NOTES. 


1. Extremum Tanaim.] This is to expreſs | Verſe 12. Tis againſt the ſame Lyce that 
the remoteſt Part of the Tanaris, that Part of | Horace writes the 13th Ode of the fourth 
it which was at the greateſt Diſtance from | Book. 

Reme, and of Conſequence the Place of its] 2. Sew nupta wire.) One would be apt 
Source. The Tanats empties itſelf into the | to think at firſt Sight, that theſe three Words 
Pairs Mestis; but the Ancients were igno- were contrary to the Intention of Horace; in 
rant whence it derived its Origin. Some | as much as a Lady, who is married to a cruel 
thought it was from Mount Caucaſus, others} and barbarous Huſband, is ordinarily very 
from the Riphean Mountains ; the Opinion | much diſpoſed to hearken to the Addreſſes 
which prevails moſt at preſent is, that it} of. a Lover: But we muſt regard this Pal- 
takes its Riſe from a great Lake, and this | ſage in quite another Light. Horace would 
was the Sentiment of Herodotus. have us to know that Lyce's Fear of a bar- 

7. Lyce.] This was a Tuſcan Lady; or at | barous Huſband, could not hinder her from 

leaſt the Daughter of a Trſcan, as appears ” being touched with Pity, and trom r 
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ODE X. 
this Kind is, two in the Works of Theoctitus, Idyll. 3. and 24. and 
one in Ariſtophanes. It is true that theſe two are ſufficient to give a very 
clear Idea of this Cuſtom, and make us ſenſible of the Beauty of theſe 


Songs, which were called xa;axzavoiyups, becauſe they were ſung be- 
fare a Gate that was ſhut. It is worth while to take Notice, that tn 


rity of the North Winds, 


® Drank at the Source, 


before her Gate, during the ſevereſt Nights 
of the Winter. 

3. Porrectum ante fores,] It is impoſ- 
ſible but a great many of the Graces of Ho- 
race muft be loſt to thoſe who are unac- 
quainted with the Cuſtoms and Modes of 
Speaking in Uſe among the Greeks, For 
Example, in this Paſſage there is a Beauty 
which yields a real Pleaſure, when once it 
comes to be known, There were two Ways 
of ſinging theſe Poems, the one to fing them 
while they lay ſtretched on the Ground, and 
the other to ſtretch themſelves upon the 
Greund after they had done ſinging them. 
Horace here follows the firſt Cuſtom, and 
Tbeocritus, Idyll. 3. the laſt 3 as does alſo 
Ariſtophanes, Porrectus ante feres therefore 
in Horace, is the ſame with the Tiowy vc 


vue; of Ariſtepbanes and Theogritus, and 


WO TFH * 
ing even in his Preſence, to ſee him ſtretched | 


ſinging them they made uſe both of the Flute and the Voice. 


To 


IF you * lived, Lyce, at the Source of the Tanais, and were 

married to a cruel and barbarous Huſband, you could not ſurely, 
without Weeping, ſee me lying at your Gate, expoſed to the Seve- 
Don't you hear how your Gate creaks 
with the high Winds, how the Grove planted round your beauti- 
ful Villa rebellows the Sound ? Don't-you feel how the pure and 
ſerene Air congeals the Snow that covers the Earth? Lay aſide 
therefere this Diſdain ſo diſagreeable to Venus, + leſt you provoke 
that Goddeſs to puniſh you for your Obſtinacy. Remember you 


Was 


+ Ley the Cord go backward while the Wheel runs round. 


there is no Neceſſity for reading projet um. 

8. Puro numine Jupiter.] Jupiter is otten 
taken for the Air, and in this Idea of bim 
Horace ſhould have writ puro lumine; but he 
preferred Numine, becauſe of the Word Ju- 
piter. For as Jupiter and the Air ate ſynony- 
mous Terms, ſo Numen and Lumen may be 
uſed as ſuch likewiſe, 

10. Ne currente retro funis eat rota. ] Some 
are of Opinion that Horace here means thoſe 
Kind of Wheels which the Ancients made 
uſe of, in order to enable their Veſſels to 
overcome the Force of a Curient, and that 
we ought to tranſlate the Paſſage after this 
Manner: Lay afide therefore this Scverity fo 
diſagreeable to Venus, leſt if the Cord ſhould 
break, you may come to be carried away by 
the Strength of the Current, But the Ex- 


plication I have given of theſe Words is more 


agreeable to our Way of Speaking. 


11. Nox 
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Non te Penelopen difficilem procis 


Tyrrhenur genuit parens. 


O, quamvis neque te munera, nec preces, 
Nec tinctus viola pallor amantium, 


Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius 
Curvat; ſupplicibus tuis 


Parcas, nec rigidà mollior eſculo, 
Nec Mauris animo mitior anguibus. 


Non hoc ſemper erit liminis aut aquæ 


Cceleſtis patiens latus. 


O R 


eat retro rota currente. Tyrrhenus parcns nen 
genuit te Penclapen difficilem procis. 


20 


ODE 
D o. 


hactenus fuiſti nee molliar rigida ſeals, „ 
| raiticr anime anguibus Mauris jam tandem 


Suamvis O Lyce negue munera, nec preces | parcas tuis ſupplicibus. Latus Hoc nn oi; 
curvant te; rec pallor awantium tinfus v, ſemper patiens limi nis aut aquæ cœleſlis. 
Ii, nec ſaucius Pieria pellice curvat te; et 


. 


11. Nen te Penelepen,] Herace does not 

here ſay to Lyce, that ſhe was not a Pene- 
lope ; for beſides that this would not be at all 
to ſpeak like a Man of Gallantry, it would 
moreover be entirely contrary to what fol- 
lows. Bat he tells her, that being ſprung 
from Tuſcan Parents, ſhe was not born to be a 
Penelope. For the Tuſcans were a voluptu- 
ous Set of People, 

11. Difficilem procis.] The Hiſtory of 
Penelope is well known. She fruſtrated all 
the Attempts of her Lovers, and maintained 
her Virtue and Chaſtity to the laſt, not with- 
ſtanding the Abſence of her Huſband, 


14. Nec tigftus viola pallor amantinm. | 


For Paleneſs is one great Mark of Log, 
whence Ovid ſays : 


Palleat omnis amans, color e hic aptu 
amanti, 


% Every Lover ſhould be pale, for this 
& Colour ſuits Lovers exceeding well.“ 
Sapbo has not been forgetful of this Circun- 
ſtance, in the beautiful Draught ſhe ba 
given us of that Paſſion, 
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' was born of Tuſcan Parents not to be another Penelope, who was 
ſo very difficult of Acceſs to her Lovers. O tho' neither the Pre- 


ſents nor Prayers, nor + Paleneſs of your Admirers, 79, nor the 


Agent your Huſband gave you in being ſtruck with the Charms of a 
Pierian Wench, can move you to Pity; O thou who art not ſofter 
than a rigid old Oak, nor milder in Temper than Mauritanian Ser- 
pents, ſhow a little more Favour to your Suitors, This * Body of 


mine can't always bear hing on your hard "Threſhold, nor being exe 
poſed to the Rain pour ing down from Heaven upon it. 


Vol. I. K k 


OD E 


+ Paleneſs dyed with a Violet. Side. 


NOTE S. | 


14. Viola.) Thus Virgil, pallentes wiolas, 
which Seroius interprets, amanti um tinftus 
eclore. 

15. Nec vir Pieria pellice ſaucius.] Pieria 
might poſſibly be the proper Name of the 
Courtezan with whom Lyce's Husband had 
fallen in Love; but *tis more probable that 
Pieria is a Patronymick, to denote, that ſhe 
was of Pieria, that is, of Thrace or Mace- 
dena. 

16. Sapplicibus tuis parcat.] This Paſ- 
age is not without ſome Difficulty; for as 
Herace had before ſaid that this Lyce would 
not be influenced either by the Preſents or 
Prayers of her Lovers, and that ſhe ſeemed 
even inſenſible to the Aﬀront her Husband 
offered her in preferring another's Charms, 
how comes he to ſay here, ſupplicibus tuis 
fareas ? Terrentius is of Opinion, that by 


greces he underſtands fimple Prayers and En- 


treaties, and by ſupplicibus thoſe Lovers whe 
addreſſed her on their Knees ; but this is far 
from being the true Senſe. Horace would 
make Lyce ſenſible that although neither the 
Prayers nor Preſents of her Lovers made any 
Impreſſion on her Mind, and ſhe till continued 
obſtinate and inflexible, yet that out of Love to 
herſelf ſhe ought to manage them with a little 
more Lenity and Gentleneſs, and not make 
them altogether deſperate; that as for himſelf 
he would not be always of the Humor to paſs 
the Night at her Gate, and expoſe himſelf to 
the Rigour of the Seaſon, 

19. Non boc ſemper erit liminis.] What 
Horace here denounces againſt _ actually 
came to paſs ſome Vears after; for he wrote 


the 1th Ode of the fourth Book againſt her. 


From that it evidently appears that Horace 

could not have been very old when the pre» 

ſent Ode was written, ; 
2, Ampbien, 
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QDE XI. 


The Subject of this Ode is common, but it muſt be acknowledged the Pott 
knew how to give it an Air of Grandeur by the Manner in which he has 
ſet it M. The bad Treatment he met _— Lyde was carried ſo far, 
that fhe would not ſo much as hear his Verſes ſung. He endeauvirs 5 
vanguiſb her Obſtinacy by this Poem, the Sublimity of which almoſt equals 
that of Pindar. It conſiſts of two Parts; the firſt contains the Inv: 


AD MERCURIUM. 


MEncunn (nam te docilis magiſtro 
Movit Amphion lapides canendo) 
Tuque teſtudo reſonare ſeptem 
Callida nervis, 
Nec loquax olim neque grata, nunc & 5 
Divitum menſis & amica templis; 
Dis modos, Lyde quibus obſtinatas 
Applicet aures: 
Quæ, velut latis equa trima campis, 
Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, 10 
Nuptiarum expers, & adhuc protervo 
Cruda marito. Get 
Tu potes tigres comiteſque filvas 
Ducere, & rivos celeres morari. 
Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti I5 
Janitor aule , | 
| Cer- 


0 


oO Mercuri, (nam docilis Ampbion movit la- | tas aures, Lyde que welut equa trima, ludit 
Sides canendo, te magiſtro ) tugue tefluds callida | exultim in latis campis. metuitgue tang!, erpen 
reſorare ſeptem nerw1s, olim nec loguax, neque | nuptiarum et adbuc cruda proteruo marito. 
grata, nunc amica & menſis divitum & tem- | Tu potes ducere tigres comiteſque ſilvas, d 
plis ; dic modes, guibus Lyde applicet obſlina- | morart celeres riuos. Cerberus 2 immanit 


r 


2. Ampbion.] The Poet addreſſing him- | to ſweeten the ſavage and turbulent Diſpe6- 
ſelf to Mercury to aſſiſt him to ſoften the | tion of Mankind by the Charms of Poetry 
Inſolence of Lyde, puis him very opportunely | and Muſic, that by his Perſuaſion they weite 
in mind of the Story of Amphicn, who was | prevai'ed with to build Cities, and eftabliſh 
inſtructed by that God in the Management | themſclves into Societies, governed by the 
of the Harp. This Ampbion was the Son of | ſame Laws. On this Foundation the Ports 


Jupiter and Antiope, He undeuitogd ſo well | have feigned that the very Stones, moved Y 
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ODE KI. 


cation, and the Praiſes of Mercury and the Harp : The other takes in 
the Song which Mercury dictates to Horace; this Song is nothing elſe 
but the Fable of the Danaides, which the Poet makes uſe of to put 
Lyde in Mind that Cruelty is puniſhed even in Hell, and by this 
Means ſoftens her Inſolence. 


To MERCURY. 


Mkxcukr, who by thy divine Precepts inſtructed the docile 
* Amphion in the Secret of giving Motion to Stones by the Force 
of his Muſic; and thou, my Harp, that makeſt ſuch a charming 
Sound with your ſeven Strings, thou that formerly had neither Har- 
mony nor Agreeableneſs, but art now much in Requeſt, both at 
the Tables of the Great, and in the Temples of the Gods, teach 
me ſuch agreeable Airs, as may command the Attention of the ob- 
ſtinate Lyde, who, like a wild young Colt, frisks about the ver- 
dant Meads, having never experienced the Sweets of Love, and 
being as yet unfit for Marriage, ſhuns the Company of her Lovers. 
Thou canſt tame the mo/# ſavage Tigers, and make the very 
Woods and Foreſts to follow you, and thou canſt ſuſpend the Cur- 
rent of the moſt impetuous Rivers. Even Cerberus, the frightful 


Porter 


N OO: 


his harmonious Accents, met together and | 
ranged themſelves in ſuch a Manner as to 
torm the Walls of Thebes, a City in Beotia. 
13. Tu potes Tigres.] In the twelve fol- 
lowing Lines, which are extremely beautiful, 
the Poet addreſſes his Harp only. After the 
Story of Ampbion he brings in that of Or- 
pheus, which is equally powerful to conquer 
the Obftinacy ef Tyde. The one animated 
Rocks, the other rendered Tygers and the 
moſt ſavage Beaſts tame and tractable, and 
both of them performed theſe Prodigies by 
the Charms of Muſick and Poetry. Orpheus, 
whom Horace here ſpeaks of without naming 
him, was of Thrace, and excelled equally in 
Poetry and Muſic. Theſe Talents made him 


be taken for the Son of Apollo and Calliope» 
one of the Muſes, and were the Occaſion 
attributing to him all thoſe Prodigies which 
are related of him. 

15. Caſſit immanis tibi blandientt.] He has 
ſaid the ſame of Bacchus, Ode 19, Book II. 


Te vidit inſons Cerberus. 


But Horace here ſpeaks of the Story of 
Orpheus's Deſcent into Hell, and by the Ex- 
quiſiteneſs of his Muſic ſo ſoftning the hard- 
hearted P/uto, as to obtain from him his dear 
Eurydice, whom by his Impatience he ſoon 
loſt again, 

K k 2 $7. Furia , 


Q. HOoRAT 11 


Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manet + 
e trilingui. 

Quin & Ixion, Tityoſque vultu 
ERiſit invito: ſtetit urna paulim 

dicca, dum grato Danai puellas 

Carmine mulces. 

Audiat Lyde ſcelus atque notas 
1 Virginum pœnas, & inane lymphæ 
| Doliam fundo pereuntis imo, 

Seraque fata, 8 
Quæ manent culpas etiam ſub Orco. 
Impiæ, (nam quid potuere majus 7) 
Impiæ ſponſos potuere duro 

Perdere ferro. 
Una de multis, face nuptiali 
Digna, perjurum fuit in parentem 
Splendidè mendax, & in omne virge 

Nobilis ævum: 
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aulæ eeſſit tibi blardienti : puamvii centum an- | num, & dolium inane lymphee pereuntii in 
gues muniant ejus caput furiate, atque teter ſpi- fundo, ſerague fata, gnes manent culpas etion 
ritus ſanieſue manet ex ere trilingui. Quin et | ſub Orco. Impiæ virgines (nam guid mgju: fo. 
Trion. Tityoſque rifit vultu invite: urna ſtetit | tuere F Inpiæ que potuere perdere ſponſes di- 
paulum ficca, dum mulces pucllas Danai grato | ro ferro, Una de multis, digna face wuptial, 
Carmine. | fuit ſplendid? mendax in parentem perjurum & 

Lyde audiat ſcelus atque notas pœnas virgi- virgo nobilis in omne ævum, que dixit avi 


S 
Jupiter afterwards caſt him into Hell, where, 


17. Fariale.] Commentators have not 


+. 


obſerved either the Beauty or Force of this 
Word. Furiale ſignifies here, after the Man- 
ner of the Furies, Florus vies the / ſame 
Word, and in the ſame Senſe, in the 12th 
Chapter of his firſt Book, Fidene, guia pa- 
ris non erant ferro, ad terrorem mevendum Fa- 
eibus armatæ, & diſcoloribus ſerpentem in mo- 
aum wills, x iali more proce/ſerant. And 
Chap. 12. Beok III. Aigui hac Cæſarem at- 
ue Pompeium furialibus in exitium Reipublice 
. armavit. 2 
21. Ixion] This Prince was the Son of 
Pblegias, King of the Lapitbæ, a People of 
Theſſaly, Jupiter took him into Heaven, 
where he would have raviſhed June; but Ja- 
piter hearing of it, put a Cloud of the Shape 
of Juno in her Place, of which he begat the 
Centauis. This is a true Image of the vain 
and empty Enjeyments of ambitious Men. 


as a Puniſhment of his Impiety, he was ties 
faſt to a Wheel which perpetually turnes 
round, 

21. D See the Remark upon 
the fourth Ode of this Book, Verle 77. 
22. Rifit,] A certain Commentator is f 
Opinion that this Metaphor is by far tv 
ſtrong, and inconſiſtent even with Probadl- 
lity and Good-Senſe. But there is Rea/on de 
think he has not thoroughly examined the 
Paſſage, nor underſtood what Herace intended 
to expreſs by the Word rife, The Com. 
plaints and Lamentations of Orpheus might be 
ſo tender and affecting as to render thele uf. 
happy Wretches for ſome Time inſenſibſe d 
Torments, who might then diſcover in thei! 
Countenances thoſe Marks of Attention 41% 
Joy, which are forward enough to then 


themſelves in thoſe who are Lovers of my 
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Porter of the infernal Palace, whoſe Head, like thoſe of the Furies, 
is ſurrounded with an hundred Serpents, and from whoſe terrible 
Mouth flows a peſtilential Steam, and ſometimes Blood; was forced 
to ſubmit to the Sweetneſs of thy Notes. Nay, Ixion and Tityos, 
notwithſtanding their Torments, could not help diſcovering in 
their Countenances Marks of Pleaſure and Joy, while they attended 
to thy Song. The Danaides alſo, raviſh'd with its Sweetneſs, laid 
aſide their Urns, which, for ſome Time, remain'd dry. Let Lyde 
obſerve the Crime and remarkable Puniſhment of theſe Virgins, 
who are condemn'd to fill a leaky Cafk with Water, which runs 
out at Bottom as faſt as they pour it in at Top. Let her alſo know 
that the Fates, tho' flow, 4. decreed to puniſh the Guilty even 
in Hell. Thoſe impious Wretches, (for what greater Impiety could 
they poſſibly commit?) I /ay, thoſe impious Wretches were ſo 
cruel as to plunge their Daggers into the Breaſts of their innocent 
Bridegrooms. One only of all that numerous Race, who alone 
was worthy of the“ Name of a Bride, gloriouſly deceiv'd her per- 
jur'd Father, and thereby acquired immortal Honour. Ariſe, 

« ſaid 


* Nuptial Terch, 


and have a Taſte for mournful and paſſionate ] 33 · Impie.] Beſides that this Repetition 
Airs; and it is upon theſe Marks of Joy, | is extremely beautiful, the Word is here ta- 
Tenderneſs and Pity, that Horace has with | ken in its proper Signification. Impius is faid 
ſo much Propriety beſtowed the Epithet of | of one who is deſtitute of thoſe Sentiments 
Laughter. of Tenderneſs and Reſpect which we ought 

23. Danai puellas.] Danaus, the Son of | to have for our Prince, our Parents, our 
Belus, and King of Arges, had fifty Daugh- | Friends, and our Country, 
ters, Which he wedded on the ſame Day to as 33. Una de multis.] Hypermneſtra. Some 
many Sans of his Brother Ægyptut. See the | Authors relate that the was not the only one, 
Story at length, Book II. Ode 14. v. 18. but that Bibrice alſo ſav d her Huſband, 

25. Audiat Lyde.) In the Begianing of | 435. Splendid mendex.] This is both a 
his Song he repeats the Name of Lyde, to let | happy and noble Expreſſion, It is known that 
her know that jt was on her Account chiefly | Danaus had made his Daughters promiſe to 
that he ſung what Mercury and his Harp in- flay their Huſbands the firſt Night after their 
ſpired, Marriage, 

26, Rae manent culpas. ] Interpreters have | 35. Et in omne virge.] The Word Virge 
been in doubt whether gue relates to fata, or is uſed here, as elſewhere, to fignify a mar- 
it it ought to be joined to Yirgines. But | ried Woman, But perhaps Herace introduces 
they might eaſily decide this Matter, did | this Word here, to explain a very remark- 
they but carefully examine the Ode, It | able Circumſtance in the Hiſtory of Hyperm- 
can relate only to fata; the Invocationends | neſtra, who ſpar'd her Husband Lynceus, 
at this Verſe, and the Song which Horace de- | only becauſe he had fpar'd her, in not torcing 
mands of Mercury and his Harp begins at | her to break the Vow ſhe had enter'd into, 
lopie. Theſe Tranfitions are very fre- of preſerving her Virginity, 
quent. þ 


37. Surge, 


— 


— 
—— 


— - 
- — -- 


| hy pt. ia ene — - 


* 
. 


— 


ns Q. HoRATII 


Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 
Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 
Non times, detur : ſocerum & ſceleſtas 


Falle ſorores ; 


Quz, velut nactæ vitulos leænæ, * 
Singulos (eheu) lacerant : ego illis 
Mollior nec te feriam, nec intra 
Clauſtra tenebo. 
Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 45 


Quod viro clemens miſero peperci ; 
Me vel extremos Numidarum in agras 


. Claſſe releget. 


I, pedes quo te rapiunt & auræ, 
Dum favet nox & Venus: I ſecundo 56 
Omine, & noſtri memorem ſepulcro 


Sculpe querelam, 


ODE 


0-200, 


marito, ** Surge, ſurge, ne longus ſomnus de- 
* tur tibi, unde non times : falle focrrum & 
© ſceleſtas meas forores z hue ( ebeu ! ) lacerant 
% ſponſos ingulos welut leænæ nate vitulos; 
« ego mollior ull:s, nec feriam te, nec tenebo 
« te inter hæc clauſtra, Pater onerct me ſæ- 


e vis catenis, qued ego element peperci miſers 
« viro ; wel releget me claſſe in extremot agros 
& Numidarum. I quo pedes & aura rapiunt 
ec te, dum nox & Venus favet tibi: I, ſecunds 
© omine, et ſculpe guerelam memorem noſtri ſe- 


& pulcbro meo. 


0 


37+ Furge.] The following Verſes to the | permnęſtra to Lynteus. It is ĩmpoſſibly to in- 


End of the Ole, contain the Speech of Hy- | clude in fewer Words, Sentiments more _ 


—_— e 


— 
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« (aid ſhe, to her young Huſband, ariſe quickly, that you be not 
« plung'd into an eternal Sleep by a Hand you leaſt ſuſpect: Fly 
« from the Fury of my inhuman Father and cruel Siſters, who, now, 
cc alas, tear their Huſbands to pieces as hungry Lioneſſes do young 
« Heifers. But I, more merciful than they, will neither make the 
<« leaſt Attempt on your Life, nor detain you here. Let my bar- 
&« barous Father load me with Chains, becauſe I ſpared the Life of 
e my unfortunate Husband : Let him baniſh me to the remoteſt 
„ Coaſts of Numidia ; yet do you go, ſave yourſelf and fly, + whe- 
&© ther by Land or Sea, while Venus and the Night favour your 
& Retreat: Go under lucky Auſpices, and forget not to engrave on 
«© my Tomb an t Epitaph in Memory of your great Regret, and 
& my ſincere Affection.“ 


ODE 


4+ Where your Feet or the Winds carry you. 
4 4 Complaint in Remembrance of me. 


Nn. 0 T H:& 


and tender. Our Poet excells in this Kind off 45. Me pater fewis.] And this actually 
Speeches, as we have formerly remarked. | fell out as the had apprehended, for her Fa- 
Ovid, in his fourteenth Epiſtle, writes much | ther ſhut her up in cloſe Priſon, as is re- 
after the ſame Manner: \ lated by Apollodorus ; thus in Ovid ſhe writes 
to Lynceus in the following Manner : 

Surge, age, Belide, de tot modo fratribus 


unus | Clauſa domo teneor, gravibuſque coercits 
Nen tibi, ni properas, iſta perennis crit. vinclis. 


But Horace knew how to give his Senti- Pau ſanias adds, that Danazs had even the 
ments a more heroic and paſſionate Turn, to | Confidence to accuſe her before the Judges, 
make them agree with the Lyric Stile. and endeavour to have her condemned. 


1. Mie 


25 


ODE 


Q. HoraTrr 


Ode XN, 
XII. 


Horace writes this to Neobule, to encourage her againſt the troubleſome and 
peeviſh Humour of an Uncle, to adviſe her to take proper Meaſures to al. 
lay her Anxieties, and to juſtify her in the Love fbe bore to Hebrus, who 


AD NEOBULEN, 


M[5:nazun eſt, neque amori dare ludum, 
Neque dulci mala vino lavere; aut ex- 
animari, metuentes patruz verbera linguz. 
Tibi qualum Cytherez puer ales, 
Tibi telas, operoſæque Minervæ 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparzi nitor Hebri ; 
Eques ipſo melior Bellerophonte, 
Neque pugno, neque ſegni pede victus, 
Simul unctos Tiberinis humeros lavit in undis; 


O R D O, 


Catus 


Eft miſerarum negue dare ludum amori, ne- 
gue lavere mala dulci vino, aut exanimari me- 
mentes verbera patruæ linguæ. | 

O Neobule, ales puer Cytherex aufert tibi 
gualum; nitor Hebri Lyparæi, aufert tibi telas 


; N O 


1. Miſerarum eff.] Horace has not invent - 
ed this Expreſſion. It is a common Phraſe, 
a Way of ſpeaking which took Place even in 
St. Jereme s Time, who mentions it as the 
Reproach of the Ladies of that Age ; Er 


quum viderint pallentem atque triflem miſeram 


weeant, © And when they ſee a Womaa 
« pale and diſcenſolate, i. e. modeſt and re- 
6 ſerved, they call her miſerable.” This 
indeed has been the Language of every cor- 
rupt Age. Plato tells us it was a common 
Saying at Athens, that they who were re- 
gardleſs of ſenſual Pleaſures, were unhappy, 
and unworthy to live. 

I. Negue amori' dare ludum.] This is a 
Way of ſpeaking ſomewhat remarkable, dare 
Iudum inſtead of indulgere, Obtemperare, to 
abandon one's-ſelf, to yield to. Plautus 
uſes much the ſame Way of {peaking in his 
#eccb, Act V. Sc. 10. 


Audiumgue opereſæ Minerva; Hebri, inquam, 
qui eſt eques melior ipſo Bellerophonte, victut 
neque pugno, negue ſegni pede, ſimul lavit unt- 
tos ume ros in undis Tyberinis : Idem etiam ca- 
tus jaculari eervos fugientes per apertum, agi- 


. 


Ego dare me ludum meo gnato inflitui, u 
animo obſeguium ſumere peſſit. Æęuum 4% 
puto, fed nimis nols deſidiæ ei dare ludum. 

7 


% will have ſome Indulgence for my Son, 
© it is reaſonable that he ſhould now and 
then take a little Pleaſure, But 1 will 
«© not at all allow that he ſhould abandon 
0 himſelf to that Indolence and Sloth which 
«© Love uſually inſpires,” 


In Titus Livius, Scipio calls Love /udus la- 
tis: Si frui liceret ludo etatis. Lib. XXVI. 

o. 
; 3. Patruæ werbera linguæ.] Among the 
Romans the Uncles had great Authority over 
their Nephews, and as it was but very rarely 
that they treated them with the Indulgence 
of a Parent, their croſs and peeviſh Humour 


| palled into 2 Proverb, in ſuch a 3 


us 


* the 
y over 
rarely 
gence 
umour 
anner, 


thi! 
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ODE XII. 


was a young Gentleman of an exceeding graceful Appearance, and one 
who, at the ſame Time, excell d greatly in all manly and warlike Exer- 


ciſes, 


To NEOBULE. 


T8 only for the Unhappy to deny themſelves the Pleaſures of 
Love, to refuſe to allay their Anxieties with Wine, and to 

live in continual Fear of the Laſhes of a peeviſh Uncle's Tongue. 
Neobule, Cupid, the wing'd Son of Cytherea, has made you 
throw aſide your Baſket and your Web: the Arts of the indu- 
ſtrious Minerva are no longer agreeable to you ſince you was 
touched with the _ of young Hebrus, who is a better Horſe- 
man than Bellerophon himſelf, is always victorious in the public 
Exerciſes, and when he has anointed himſelf with Oil, ſhews his 
great Dexterity in ſwimming. How expert is he at rouzing, and 


4 4 


NOTE Ss. 


that the Word Uncle came to fignify a Cen- 
for, a rigorous Overſeer, Thus Horace him- 
ſelf, Sat. 3. Book II. 


e fis patruus mibi — 


*© Do not act the Part of a rigid Cenſor, 
4% or behave like an Uncle to me. 


4+ Qualum.) Qualus is a Baſket, or Ham- 
Pets in which the Ladies kept their Spindles, 
Co 
5. Tibi telas, oſaeque Minerue.] Ho- 
race here tells Mos was wy 
of applying her Mind any more to Work, on 
account of the Love ſhe had for young Hebrus, 
Sappboaddrefling herſelf to her Mother, ſpeaks 
in the fame Strain. Dear Mother, I am not 
f capable any more to apply to Work ; a 
* Youth has kindled in my Breaſt a Flame 
© that gradually conſumes me. 
6, Liparei nitor Hebri.] Nitor Hebri, the 


Beauty 9 Heirs | for che baia Hebrus, | 


Vo. 0 


Lipara, one of the Avian Iſlands near Si- 

cl 9 
7. Kques ipſo melior Belleropbonte.] Tor- 
rentius = * 4 remarked, that ry, Way 
of Speaking, Nitor Hebri eques melior Bellero- 
pbonte, is without Example; and M. le Feure 
has gone ſo far as to pronounce it vitious and 
inexcufable. For altho* the Greeks ſome - 
times ſay, Vis Herculis, Fis Priami, for Her- 
cules or Priam ; yet they never took the Li- 
berty to ſay, Vis Hereults erat melior Imperator 
quam Theſeus 3 and this is almoſt the ſame 
Thing, or rather ſomewhat more bold to ſay, 
Nitor Hebri eques ipſo melior Belleropbonte. A 
famous Critick has endeavoured to amend. 
this by tranſpoſing the Lines, but the Remedy 
is worſe than the Diſeaſe ; for Horace, in de- 
ſcribing the Addreſs of Hebrus, in the Exer - 
ciſes of the Martius, follows the Or- 
der of the Exerciſes themſel ves; as they ne- 
ver threw themſelves into the Tiber, but af - 
ter Running, Wreſtling, Mounting the Horſe, 
or ſome ſuch violent Exerciſe, 
L1 &. O For 
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Q HoraTiI * Ode xi ö 


Catus idem per apertum fugientes 10 
Agitato grege cervos jaculari, & 
Celer alto latitantem fruticeto excipere aprum. 


OR D O. 


tato grege, et celay excipere aprum latitantem alto fruticeto. 


— 
— 


ODE XII, 


Thoſe who have thoroughly examined the Turn and inimitable Simplicity if 
this Deſcription which Horace gives us of the Fountain of Blanduſia, 
Bave acknowledged that it is one of the prettigſt of its Kind in the World, 
Great Poets have a Power of conferring Immortality on what they pleaſe, 
and raiſing in their Succeſſors a Curioſity about Things, that, had it nit 
been for them, would have been quite overlooked. As long as Horace'; 


Ap FoN TEM BLANDUSLE. 


O Fons Blanduſiæ, ſplendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non fine floribus, 
Cras donaberis hœdo; 
Cui frons turgida cornibus 


Primis, & Venerem & prece!ia deſtinat 5 


Fruſttà: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
Rubro ſanguine rivos 
Laſcivi ſoboles gregis. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Caniculæ 


Neſcit tangere : tu frigus amabile 10 
Feſſu 


O R D O. 


0 Fem Blandufie ſplendidior vitro, digne | boles laſcivi gregis inficiet tibi gelides rivu 
Aulci mero, non fine floribus, cras deneberis { rubro 1 Ye 2 js 
Hardo, cui front turgida primts cornibus, de- Atrox 
Bina et Venerom et præœlia fruſtra: nam . 


a flagranti Caniculæ veſcit tan- 


n 
Fons Blanduſia.] Blanduſa was pro- nected with nero, or if they relate to the fol 


perly a imall Extent of Land in the Country | lowing Verſe. Cras denaberis bazdo, non 
of the Salinen. This Fountain was ſituated floribus. The · frſt ſeems to be moſt natural 
at the Foot of Mount Lucraile, now Mount | and likely; Horace hereby explains to us 4 
Libretti, It was ordinarily called Digentia, | very ſolemn Cuſtom of the Ancients, which 

2. Dulci digne mero, non ſine AHoribus.] | was, when they intended to make Libations, 
The Difficulty of this Paliage is to know, if | to fill the Cup entirely, and crown it with 

"the Words nen fine floribus, are to be con - Flowers, Servis upon the furſt Book of tht 


Aud: 


4 r 
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then wounding the Stags as they fly along the open Plain; nor 
does he want either Activity or Courage to ſurprize the furious wild 
Boar as he lies concealed in his Hold. 


ODE XII. 


| Reputation 755 that is, as long as Poetry ſball be had in Honour, the 
Memory of this Fountain ſhall remain ; and it ſhall be named with thoſe 
which the Deſcription of Antiquity have rendered moſt famous. One 
Thing which ſerves very much to heighten the Value of this Ode, is, that. 
it furniſhes us with a very curious Example of the Sacrifices that were 


uſually offered to Fountains. 


To the Fountain of BLAN DVUsIA. 


FOvnTAN of Blanduſia, clearer than Cryſtal, and who art ſo 

worthy ts have Libations of ſweet Wine made you in Cups 
adorned with Flowers; To-morrow I defign to ſacrifice a Kid to 
you, which being proud to feel its Horns already budding, minds 
only Love, and how to fight his Rivals, but in vain; for the ſa- 
lacious Animal ſhall dye your tranſparent Waters with, its Vermilion 
Blood, The burning Heat of the Dog-ftar ſhall not affect you; 


and 


10 T7 


reid: Antiqui corenabant pocula & fc li- ſembles this here mentioned, excepting only 
babant, © The Ancients crowned their | that he ſacrifices a Sheep, inſtead of which 
cups, and then made Libations.“ In like | Horace here promiſes a Goat. 

Manner Virgil himſelf, ſpeaking of Anchiſes, 
who was preparing to make a Libation, reg Fonti rex Numa maZat ovem, Plena- 


lays 3, gue 
Odorati diſpenit pocula Bacchis 


Plena pocula odorati Bacchi, here, can ſi g- 
| | nify nothing elſe but pocula floribus coronata, 

* Hecrowned a great Veſſel with Flowers, | merum cum floritus. e Paſſage of Owid 
** and filled it with Wine ſhould therefore be tranſlated thus: King 

3- Donaberis berdo,] We have here the | Numa ſacrificed a Sheep to this Fountain, 
Delcription of a Sacrifice which Horace pro- | ** and ranged along the Borders of it, Cups 
miſed to make to this Fountain, that is, to l“ full of Wine, crowned with Flowers.“ 
the Divinity that prefided here, and rendered | By this we come to underſtand a Cuſtom 
that Spring ſacred. In the third Book of which Horace does not make any Mention 
Ovid's Faſti, Numa offers a Sacrifice to a of; and that is, that after having ſacrificed 
Fountain, in a Manner that very much re- ja Sheep or a Goat, and poured out a little 

: : ” 63-24 Wine, 


—— Magnam cratera corona 
Irduit, implevitque mers, 


Q. Ho RATII Ode XIV. 


Feſſis vomere tauris 
Præbes, & pecori vago. 
Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impoſitam ilicem 
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Saxis, unde loquaces 1 [ 
Lymphæ deſiliunt tuæ. 
O R D O. 
gere te; tu præbes amabile frigus tauris feſſis | cente ilicem 2 — cavis ſaxis ; unde yl 
womere, et pecori vago. tug loquaces dęſiliunt. 
Tu quogue fies unus nobilium fontium, me di- 
N 0 . 


| | Wine, te make Libations, they ranged along | that Fountain to come and drink of it. 
| the Edges of the Fountain the Cups with the | g. Atrox bora Canicule.] Nothing can er. 
Wine that remained, to invite the God of | preſs more happily the inſupportable Heat of 


ODE XIV. 


Auguſtus ſet out from Rome in the Month of June, and in the Year of the 
City 7 27, intending to make an Expedition againſt the Britiſh 1/es, The 
Natives foreſceing the Storm that was ready to break upon them, intreat- 
ed him by their Ambaſſadors to deſift from his Purpoſe, The Prince ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be overcome by their Submiſſion, and then turned his Arm 

_ againſt Spain. He defeated the Cantabrians and Auſtrians, and returned 
zo Rome about 7 30, after an Abſence of three Years. Horace in thi 


DR REDITU AvGusrT1i. 


H ERcUL1s ritu modo dictus, © plebs, 
Morte venalem petiiſſe laurum 
Czfar, Hiſpana repetit penates 
Victor ab ora. 
Unico gaudens mul ier marito 5 
Prodeat, juſtis operata Divis z 1 
( 


? 
15 
: 
4 
f 


en 


PREY 


A". > 


0 Picks, Cæſar modd difius petifſe lanrum | petit Penaten ab Hiſpand orb. 
genasiem morte, ritu Herculis, jam wiftor re- | Mulier gaudens unico Marito prodeat, © 
. : 


1. Hereukis rita modo dige, O plebs.] | underſtood, than at firſt Sight they ſeem; 
Turle tour firſt Verſce are more difficult to be N for this Compariſon of Avgufus with * 


a 


0. Ant 4 he * 


* 
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and when it is moſt ſultry and ſcorching, you will always afford an 
agreeable Shade and —— Ineſs to our wearied Oxen, and to 
the Cattle that feed in our Vallies. You ſhall be ranked among the 
moſt celebrated Fountains, when 1 have once ſung the Groves that 
cover the hollow Rocks from whence your Waters flow with a ſweet 


and agreeable Murmur. 


N Or ASG. 


the Dog - Star, which Horace elſewhere calls 
eftuoſa impetentia. A late Commentator has 
taken the Liberty to ſubſtitute aure inftead of 
hora, Tis an eaſy Matter to make his own 
Words militate againft him: Qui legunt aura 
non ſatis meminere textus Horatiani, wvariiſque 
mundum temporat borrs. 


elegant, and agreeable to the Genius of Ly- 
ric Poetry. 

15. Unde loquaces, lympbe deſiliunt twe.] 
Leguaces lympbæ, murmuring Waters, that 
made an agreeable Noiſe, by Renſon of their 
Fall from a higher to a lower Place. Deſilir 
anſwers to the Greek Word zxTaMamne , d- 


13. Fia nebilium.] That is, fies unus ü | orſum cadit, it falls downward, 


aumero nobilium fontium. This Ellipſis is very 


* 


9 


ODE XIV. 


Ode celebrates the Return of Auguſtus, as he had before done his De- 
parture, in the Ode O Diva gratum. It would ſeem as if this Ode 


had been compoſed the very Day 


that the Prince made his Entry into 


Rome, The Poet, after having given a Deſcription of the public Ce- 
remonies of that Feſttvity, retires to his domeſiic Entertainment, that 


be may rejoice with his Friend; 
with the utmoſt Tranquility. 


and declares he will enjoy himſelf 


On the Return of AucusTus from Spain. 


R OMANS, our auguft Prince, who we lately ſaid was gone, 

like another Hercules, in queſt of Laurels, which he could only 
obtain at the Price of his Blood, is this Day returned to his Pa- 
lace from Spain crown'd with Victory. Let Livia, to whom her 
Huſband only is dear, appear then, and, having facrific'd to her do- 


NOTE Ss. 


is not barely an EffeR of the Poet's Enthuſi - 
aim, but is drawn from ſome remarkable Re- 
ſemblance in the Lives of theſe two Heroes, 
For Auguſtus falling dangerouſly ill in Spain 
ſome Months before his Return, gave Occaſion 
to the People of Rome, who were very much 
alarm'd at this Sickneſs, yo compare him to 


; meſtic 


fame with that Hero's, whe by his Death 
only had obtain'd the Recompence and Ho- 
nours due to his Virtue, It is upon this Ac - 
count that he calls theſe Honours /aurum 
morte venalem. 

2. Morte venalem.] It is not till aft. 
Death, that great Men obtain the Recom 


Aurculu, and to ſay, that his Fortune was the 


pence due to their Labours ; the Envy infe- 
Parable 


— 2 — — — "67 
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Q. HoRATTII 


Et ſoror clari ducis, & decoræ 


Supplice vitta 


Virginum matres, juvenumque nuper 


Sofpitum, 


vos © pueri, & puellæ 


Jam virum expertz, male ominatis 


Parcite verbis. 


Hic dies vere mihi feſtus atras 
Eximet curas: ego nec tumultum, 
Nec mori per vim metuam, tenente 


Ceſare terras. 


1 pete unguentum, puer, & coronas, 
Et cadum Marſi memorem duelli; 
Spartacum ſi quà potuit vagantem 


Fallere teſta. 


O R 


rata juſtis divis ; & ſeror clari ducis ; et ma- 
tres wirginum juvenumgue nuper ſoſpitum de- 
core ſupplice wittd, 

O pucri, & puellæ jam expertæ virum. par- 
cite u male ominatis verbis. Hic dies were 


20 


Die 
D O. 


Mus mibi eximet atras curas : ego non metuam 
tumultum, nec mori per vim, Ceſare tenente 
terras. 

I puer, pete unguentum, et coronas, et ca- 
dum memorem Mari duelli: fi qua tefta poluit 


NOT 3 & 
2 from their high Station and exalted 


erit, often hinders them from enjoying it 
while on Earth. The Word here uſed has 
been already explained in the firſt Remark, 
and I believe what is there ſaid will make it 
tufficiently evident, that thoſe who think we 
ought to read Marte wenalem, have quite 
miſtaken the Thought of Horace, and been 
inſenüble of the Beauty of the Expreſſion. 

5. Unico gaudens mulier marito.] If the 
Word muller is ſupportable in this Ode, it is 
without doubt only as it introduces the Praiſe 
of the Chaſtity and Virtue of a Wife who 
jov'd her Huſband only, Tis in this Man- 
ner that Horace here points out Livia without 
naming her. Although ſhe was one of the 
nut beautiful Women in the World, her 
Wiſdom was yet far ſuperior to her Beauty. 

6. Juli operata Divis.] After having 
made thoſe domeſtic Sacrifices, which it was 
h-r Duty to offer up before appearing in pub- 
he. This Paſſage is very remarkable, and 
f. Commentators have underſtood the true 
Meaning of it. The Latins made uſe of the 


Words operari and facere (as the Greeks of 


is of Opinion that it fignifies the Gods which 
have been acknowledg'd as ſuch by common 
Conſent ; but Torrentius has clearly ſhewn 
that that Explication is by no means to be ad- 
mitted ; for Horace would never have been ſo 
imprudent as to tell Livia, that ſhe muſt not 
ſacrifice to ſtrange Gods. By juſtis therefore we 
may underſtand, juft, equitable, as the old 
Scholiaſt has very well obſerved, Juli, 
ſays he, quia victoriam & reditum Cæſari ne- 
renti dederint. 

7. Soror clari ducis.] Octavia, the Siſter 
of Auguſtus, was married firſt to CatusMarce!- 
las, and afterwards to Marc Antony, By her 
firſt Husband ſhe had Morcus Marcellus, and 
by Antony two Dapghters, nam'd Antonia. 
Octavia at this Time had been about fix Years 
the Widow of Antony her ſecond Husband. 
We muſt take care not to confound thisPrin- 
ceſs with another of the ſame Name, who 
was alſo the Siſter of Auguſtus, the being 33 
well as this the Daughter of Caius Ociavi¹ν 
but by a former Wite, whoſe Name was An- 
caria. 

8. Et decore ſupplice vitta.] After Horace 


$67 ay) inſtead of Sacrificare, But the greateſt | had addretled Livia and Octavia, he next 


Difficulty is to know what we are to under- 
Rand by juftis Divis, A learned Interpreter 


turns to the Ladies of Quality that we e pro- 


perly eall'd Matrons, and adviſes them 10 
follow 
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ic Gods her Gratitude publickly, accompanied by Ocla- 
1 —_— renowned — and the Roman Ladies 
with ſacred Fillets round their Heads, whoſe Sons have eſcaped the 
Fury of the War. Ye young Men, and Ladies who have been 
lately married, beware of uttering any Thing that may obſtruct our 
Joy. This Day, which is truly a Day of rejoicing to me, ſhall 
diſpel all gloomy Cares. While Czſar reigns, 1 neither fear 
* a civil nor a foreign War. Go, Boy, bring me Perfumes and 
Garlands, and let me have a Bottle of that Wine that was caſked 
in the Time of the Marſian War, if there is ever a Caſk that has 


eſcaped 
® A Tumult, nor to die by Force, 


NS 0" So 


follow theſe two Princeſſes to the Proceſſion becauſe they had a greater Concern in that 
they were to make in Gratitude to the Gods ' Feaſt, inaſmuch as their Husbands had re- 


for the Care they had take: of Auguſtus, 


10. Soſpitum ] He here addreſſes himſelf in the Army ſccure from ail Danger, 


to the Mothers of thole young Romans who 
had followed Auguſtus into Spain, and had 
eſcaped all the Dangers of that bloody War. 
Marcus Lollius, Plotius Numida, and Julius 
Florus were of that Number, not to mention 
Marcellus and Tiberius, This Campaign pro- 
ved very u..tortunpate to a great many, Whence 
Horace, after having ſpoke of thoſe Families 
whoſe Children had eſcap'd the Dangers of 
that War, makes mention of thoſe who re- 
gretted the Loſſes they had ſuſtain'd by it. 
He requires of the Firſt that they pay due 
Acknowledgments to the Gods, and prays 
the latter to ſmother for a Time their juſt 
Griefs, that they might give ao Interrup- 
tion to the Feſtivity, 

10. Vos O pueri, & puelle.) Torrentius 
tells us, that he cannot comprehend why Ho- 
race here joins the young Women newly 
married with the Boys ; that it was more 
common and more reaſonable to join them 
with the young Girls, and that therefore there 
muſt be ſome Error in the Reading, which he 
thinks ought to be corrected in the follow- 
ing Manner : 


. pueri & puelle & 


Jam wirum expertæ. 


But this runs exceeding harſh, Perhaps 
Horace joins bere the Ladies newly married 
with the young Boys, becauſe as they had nei- 
ther the Age nor Authority of Mothers, they 
could not be join'd with Livia and Ofavia. 
And be names them preferably to the Girls, 


turned in Safety with Auguſtus, or remained 


| 11, Male ominatis,] Some Manuſcripts 
have male nomina'iss The Senſe, even ac- 
{ cording to this Reading, is ſtill the fame; 
for male nominata werba, is of the ſame Im- 
port with werba infelicia, infauſta, unlucky 
Words, which the Greeks call'd «x o:uace. 

12. Parcite werbis.) Parcere verbis male 
ominatis is preciſely favere linguis, The 
Reader may conſult theRemark on the ſecond 
Verſe of the firſt Ode of this ſame Book. 

13. Hic dies were mibi feſtus.] Of all the 
Feaſts that are celebrated in Honour of .our 
Prince, thoſe only are truly ſuch, which are 
the Effect of our Love and Acknowledgment. 

13. Atras extmet curas.] The Fears and 
Inquietudes with which they had been tor- 
mented during the Abſence and Indiſpoſition 
of Auguſius; and the Anxieties which had 
been occaſioned by hearing that ſo many E- 
nemies were up in Arms agaiatt him. 

14. Ego nec tumuliam.] By tumultus Ha- 
race properly underſtands the Civil Wars. 
One cannot better underſtand this Paſſage, 
than by the following one of Ode 15th, Book 
An. 


Cuflode rerum Cæſare, non furor 


Civilis, non vis eximet otium. 


Furor civilis is the ſame with what he here 
calls tumultus; and vit, in each of the Paſ- 
ſages, fignifices War with foreign Enemies, 


18. Mar Duelli,] Magi for Marſici. 
Horace here ſpeaks of the War which was 


commonly called Bellum Sociale; the War 
| With 


Dic & argutæ properet Neæræ 
Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem: 
Si per inviſum mora janitorem 
| Fiet, abito. 
Lenit albeſcens animos capillus 25 
Litium & rixæ cupidos protervæ. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus juvents, 
Conſule Planco. 


ODE 
o RDO. 


fallere Spartacum vagantem, et dic Neare ar- I Albeſcens capillus lenit meos animos quondam 
gutæ, ut properet cohibere crinem myrrbeum no- | cupidos litium et rixe 1 Ego calidu 
de: fi mora fiet per inviſum janitorem, abito, | juventa, Planco Su e, non ferrem boc. 


8 0 r. 


with the Confederates ; and Bellum Italicum, the Remans were obliged to ſuſtain that of 
ehe War of Italy. He calls it the War with Spartacus born in Thrace, who putting him- 
the Marſi, becauſe it was begun by that Peo- | ſelf at the Head of a ſmall Number of Cla- 
le, who were headed by one Popedius. This | diators, and having increas'd his Party by a 
War fell out about 26Years before the Birth | great many Slaves, who flock'd to him from 
of Horace; and joining theſe 26 Years to | all Quarters, ravag'd Italy. Horace could not 
the 42 Years of his Age, we ſhall find that | better deſcribe the Deſolation he made, than 
this Wine was about 68 Years old when he in ſeeming to queſtion whether ſo much as x 
made this Ode. fingle Veſſel of Wine remained that hal e- 
19. Spartacum.] Sixteen or ſeventeen | ſcaped from the Pillage of that Gladiator, 
Years the War with the Confederates, | But we ought not here to overlook the mY 
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eſcaped the Plunder of Spartacus. Deſire alſo Nerea, who ſings ſo 
chariniagly, to make haſte hither as ſoon as ſhe has bound up her 
+ Hair and perfumed it. IF her furly Porter refuſes you immediate 
Accels, make no Noiſe, but & return. My Hairs begin now to grow 
grey thro' Age, which has quenched that Heat of Youth that ſome 
Time ago was ready to reſent the leaſt Aﬀront ; but in the Conſu- 
late of Plancus, when my Blood run warm, I would not have 
bore it. F 


+ Perfum'd Hair. § Go away, 


N00 


dreſs and Dexterity of Horace, who in ſimply | 22. Myrrbeum modo cobibere erinem, ] By 
making mention of old Wine, finds Means | Myrrbeus crinis he means, Hair pertumed 
to give ſo ſtrong a Repreſentation of the Diſ- with Eſſence of Myrrh, Virgil ſays, Crines 
orders occaſioned by theſe two Wars, in order | myrrba madentes, Hair perfumed with Myrrh, 
to make his Country men ſenſible of the great Tibullus uſes much the fame Expreilion in his 
Difference between the Commotions which | fourth Elegy, Myrrbea coma. 
then prevailed, and the Tranquility which 28. Conſuls Planco.] Horace was born un- 
they enjoyed under the Management of Au- | der the Conſulſhip of L. Manlius Torquatus, 
guſtus, about the Year of the City 688, and this 
21. Argutz Neæræ.] This was apparently L. Munatius Plancus, whom he mentions 
ſome Stranger, as we may eaſily collect from | here, and who is the ſame with him to whom 
her Name. She was remarkable for her fine | he addreſſes the ſeventh Ode of the firſt Book, 
and clear Voice, for this is the Force of the | was Conſul in the Year of the City 711, fo 
Lpithet argutæ, it ſignifying the ſame with | that Horace at this Time was not quite 23 
auneræ. | Years of Age, 
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ODE XV. 


This Ode is wholly ſatirizal, Horace deſigned it againft Chloris the 1. 
ther of P.oloe. It is impoſſible to determine the Time of its Comps. 


In CHTLORI M. - 


- U XOR pauperis Ibyci, 


Tandem nequitiz fige modum tuæ, 


Famoſiſque laboribus : 


Maturo propior define funeri 


Inter ludere virgines, 


Et ſtellis nebulam ſpargere candidis, 


Non, ſi quid Pholoen ſatis, 


Et te, Chlori, decet : filia reins 


Expugnat juvenum domos, 


Pulſo Thyas uti concita tympano. 10 


Illam cogit amor Nothi 


Laſcivæ ſimilem ludere capreæ: 


Te lanæ prope nobilem 


Tonſæ Luceriam, non citharæ, decent; 


Nec 


. 


aequitia 
maturo fune 
argere nebulam ſiellis candidis. 


O Cbleri, fi guid ſatis decet Pboloen, non et | 


Uxor pauperis Ihyci, tandem fige modum tuæ | decet te; filia tua refius expugnat domes juve- 
, 9 laberibus ; Jam proprior | num, uti Thyas concita tympano pulſo. Amer 
define ludere inter wirgines, & | Notbi cogit illam ludere ſimilim laſcivæ capree. 


Lang tonſæ prope nobilem Luceriam decent li 


nes 6 . 


1. Uxor pauperis Ibyci,] Courtezans, when 
they began to grow old, that they might con- 
unue their infamous Commerce with the 
greatcr Impurity, 0:d-natily wedded them- 
delves to ſuch ſorcid Wretches as this Ibycus, 
who were not ſo properly their Huſbands as 
their Slaves. Pauperes eligunt, (ſays St. Je- 
rome) ut nomen tantum vtrorum habere widcan- 
tur, gui fatienter rivaies ſuſtincant, fi muſſi- 
#averint, ilico projiciendi, Thus the very firſt 
Line of this Ode is as ſatyric as any thing can 
be imagined to be; and Horace, in calling 


Chloris che Wife of che vuretcbed Ibycus, gives 


us an Idea of her Debaucheries, and points 
her out by her Profeſſion. 

8. Filia refius.) As young Men often dil- 
guiſed themſelves in the Night to go and vi- 
fit the Courtezans, and to force open their 
Houſes, if they refuſed them Entrance ; the 
Courtezans, on the other Hand, ſometimes 
did the ſame, that they might be admitted 
into the Houſes of the young Men; and this 
I rake it is what Horace means here, hen 
he ſays, that Pboloe ſtormed the young Mens 
Houſes, For it is impoſlible to find eithet 


tod Senſe or Juſtneſs in this Paſſage, if — 


6 
r 


R 
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ODE XV. 


fiim, There is however pretty good Ground to.think that it was wraty 
after the 33d of the firſt Book, and ihe ib of the ſecond. 


To CHLORIS, 


CH LORIS, thou Wife of poor Ibycus, at length ſet Bounds to, 

your Lewdneſs, and give over your infamous Intrigues : You. 
are now fit only for the Grave, forbear then to dance in Company 
with young Ladies, and to mix with theſe bright Stars /o dark and. 
black a Cloud. Every Thing that becomes Pholoe, does not now, 
Chloris, become you. Your Daughter is fitter than you for forc+ 
ing her Way into young Gentlemens * Chambers, like a Bacchanal, 
rouzed by the Sound of the Timbrel. The Love ſhe has for No- 
thus makes her play like a wanton Kid : + But as for you, you are 
fit for nothing but the Spindle and Diſtaff; in ſuch an advanced 


® Houſes, | 


Age, 


+ The Woal clipp d near noble Luceria becomes you, 


XN 0-73 bs 


explain it figuratively, Bentley has confirmed 
this Explication by two Citations, which 
plainly prove that the Women ſometimes 
went to that Exceſs, as to force the Gates of 
their Lovers, if they refuſed to open them, 
The firſt js from Seneca, who in the Preface 
to his fourth Book of Natural Queſtions ſays, 
Criſpus Paſfienus ſæpe dicebat, adulationi nos 
epponere, non claudere oftium et quidem ſic, 
guemadmodum amica folet quæ fi impulit grata 
N, gratior fi Hregerit. The other is from 
Plautus, Mill, Cler. A. 4. Sc. 6. The 
Courtezan Acrotelentium ſays : 


—— — Durare nequeo 

Quin eam intro, Mi, Ocdluſe ſunt fores, 
Ac. Effringam, Mi, Sana nor. ei. 

| 
10. Pulſo Thias uti concita tympano.] Anas 
creon deſcribing a young Girl who diſguiſed ! 
herfclf, ſays : „ A young Lady who had the 
„ fineſt Feet in the World, danced to the 


„und of the Guitar, and held ig her 


« Hand a Rod environed. with verdant 
4% Flowers. It is well known that the 
Bacchantes had ordinarily no ether Arms but 
the Thyrfis, Horace therefore compares Phe» 
hoe to one of the Bacchantes, becauſe perhaps 
in ſome Maſquerade ſhe had appeared in the 
ſame Equipage with the young Lady deſcribed 
by Anacreon, 

11, Llam cogit amor Nerbi.] In Book firft, 
Ode 33. and Book ſecond, Ode 5, Herace 
; ſpeaks of this Pboloe as a young Girl, as yet 
unacquaiated with the Force of Love with + 
Notbus. This proves evidently that the Ode 
now before us was made after the two 
others, 

13. Te lang.) Horace tells Chleris that 
ſhe ought now to employ herſelf in Works 
of Labour and Induſtry, that being the ordi- 
nary Fate of Courtezans; when they grew 
old they were reduced to the Neceſſity of 
gaining a Livelihood by their Hands, Tibullus 
in the fixth Elegy of his fixſt Book, 


x 


2D 
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Nec flos purpureus roſæ, 15 
Nec poti vetulam fæce tenus cadi. 


O R D O. 
wetulam, non vero cithare, nec Purpureus flos roſa, nec eadi poti tenus feces 


N00 T:2 8, 


1 | ce laſt overtaken with Old- Ape, was reduced 
Nam gue fida fuit nulli, peſt victa ſeneca ]“ to the Neceſſity of gaining a Living by her 
Ducit inops tremula lamina torta manu, *« Induftry, and yet was incapable of avoid- 
ce ing the ſevereſt Poverty. 

“% For ſhe who during her Youth had] 14. Laceriam.] Luceria was an ancient 


&« proved faithleſs to all her Lovers, being at] and conſiderable City in Daunian * Its 
aſtu- 


ODE XVI. 


This Ode is a Mixture of Satire and Morality. The firſt Part of the 
Ode is againſt Avarice, where Horace repreſents the Miſchiefs that uſu- 
ally ariſe from Riches, But this does not ſeem to be his principal De- 

gn, he only ſecks by that an Occaſion to thank Mæcenas for the ſmall 


Ap Mx CENAT EM. 


* c LUS AM Danaen turris ahenea, 
Robuſtæque fores, & vigilum canum 
Triſtes excubiæ munierant ſatis 

| Nocturnis ab adulteris : 
Si non Acriſium virginis abditæ 
Cuſtodem pavidum Jupiter & Venus 
Riſiſſent: fore enim tutum iter & patens, 


Converſo in pretium Deo. | 
Aurum 


ORD O. 
Trrris abenea, rebuſleque fores, er triſſen | Venus non rifuent Acrifium pavidum cuſtoden 
it 


excubiæ vigilum canum ſatis munierant Danaen | virginis abdite, ſcicbant enim iter fare tutun 
incluſam av notturnis adulteris, ſi Jupiter, et | et patens Deo converſe in pretium. 


NOT ER 


1. Induſam Danaen.] Arrius the laſt that means prevent the Accompliſhment of 
King of Argos being warned by an Oracle | what the Oracle had foretold. In order the 
that he ſhould be deprived of his Kingdom, | better to effect this. and cut her off from all 
and put to Death by his Grandſon, was re- | Commerce with Men, he ordered her to be 
folved, if poſſible, to hinder his Daughter | ſhut up in a ſtrong Tower, into which no 


Danae from having any Children, and by And evuld enter, all the Avenues where 
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Age, it does not become you to play on the Lute, to wear a Gar- 
land of Roſes, or drink your Glaſs in turn 5 till you ſee the Bottle 


out, 
4 To the Dregs of the Call. 


N OTE % 


Paſturage was excellent. Strabo remarks, | ing of Horace, who here ſpeaks of thoſe 
that the Wool that grew upon the Sheep of | Debauches which Courtezans were uſually 
this Country, was much finer than that of | guilty of, and of which we have an Example, 
Tarentum, though not altogether ſo white, Ode 36, Book firſt, 

16, Nec poti vetulam.] There is no Rea- | 
ſon to make any Alteration in theſe Words, Neu multi Damalis meri 
for ſuch as are of Opinion that we ſhould | Haſſum Threicia wincat Amſiyde. 
read ſed poti, bave not entered into the Mean- 


— — — 


ODE XVI. 


Country Seat he was pleaſed to make him a Preſent of ; and to let him 
know that he efteemed himſelf more happy in the Poſſeſſion of that ſmall 


Territory, than if he had beſtowed upon him the Government of one of 


the moſt opulent Provinces. 


To MæcENAVSVs. 


A Tower of Braſs and * Iron Gates with ſurly Maſtiffs before 

them continually upon the Watch, were ſurely Guard ſufficient 
to keep Danae ſecure from her Midnight Gallants, had not Jupiter 
and Venus ſmiled at Acriſius the timorous Guardian of the ſecreted 
Virgin, well knowing that the Way would be plain and eaſy to a 
God changed into a Shower of Gold. Gold makes its Way thro? 
the 


Strong. 


NOTES. 


were guarded with the greateſt Care, But all I Acriflus, and converted him into a Stone, 
theſe Precautions proved ineffectual. Proteus, | by preſenting to him the Head of Meduſa ; 
Brother to Acriſius, in a ſhort time found | and becauſe Proteus had corrupted the Keepers 
means of gaining Admittance into the | of the Tower with Gold, this gave Riſe to 
Tower, and making his Addrefles to Danae, | the Fable that Jupꝛter, deſcending in the Form 
who was not long in being prevailed with, | of a Shower of Gold, fell into Danae's Lap, 
but ſuffered voluntarily the Careſſes cf her | and that Perſeus was the Son of that God. 
Uncle, in Hopes of being delivered from the | 6. Cuſtadem pavidum.] The Epithet paui - 
Tyranny of her Father, The Child that | dus here made uſe of, explains the whole Hi- 
ſprung from this Commerce was named Per- ſtory of Acrifius, and the Reaſon which in- 
ſeus, who after going through a great Variety | duced him to ſhut up his Daughter, he was 
ol Adventures, at laſt puniſhed the Cruelty of | apptebenſivs of being lain by his Grandſon. 
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Aurum per medios ire ſatellites, 
Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 10 
Iu fulmineo. concidit auguris | 
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Argivi domus, ob lucrum 


Demerſa excidio. 


diffidit urbium 


Portas vir Macedo, & ſubruit æmulos 


Reges muneribus. munera 
Sævos illaqueant duces, 


navium I; 


Creſcentem ſequitur cura pecuniam, 
Majorumque fames. jure perhorrui 
Late conſpicuum tollere verticem, 
Mzcenas, equitum decus, 20 
Quanto quiſque ſibi plura negaverit, 


A Dis plura feret, nil cupientium 


Nudus 


0 2 0 


Aurum amat ire per medios ſatellites, et po- 
tentius iu fulmineo, perrum pere ſaxa. Domus | 
Anguris Argivi, demerſa cæcidio, contidit ob 
lucrum. Fir Macedo diffidit portas urbium mu- 
neribus, et ſubruit regem æmulot. Munera il- 
laqueant ſæ vos duces naviums Cura fameſque \ 


majorum ſequitur ereſcentem pecuniam, 

O Macenas decus Equitum, jure per borrui 
tollere meum werticem late conſpicuum. Quant 
fplura quiſque negaverit fibi, tanto plura ſun 
a Diis. 


NOTES. 


7. Jupiter et Venus.) The Contraſt here 
is exceeding beautiful, On the one Side, A- 
criſius diffident, anxious, vigilant, takes what 
he thinks the moſt effectual Meaſures to pre- 
vent all Acceſs to his Daughter; on the other 
Side, Jupiter and Venus, calm, ſerene, and 
fure of Succeſs, ſmile at his ftuitleſs Precau- 
tions, 

8. — in pretium Deo. ] Horace fol- 
lows here the moſt common and ancient O- 
pinion, that Jupiter changed himſelf into a 
Shower of Gold. Thoſe who have been of 
Opinion that he only made a Shower of Gold 
to fall, to procure him a more ready Admiſ- 
ſion, and that he afterwards entered in the 
Fo:m of a Man, have grounded their Belief 
upon a Paſſage of Terence, and an Explication 
of it by Dongatus. 

ri. Potentius iftu fulmines.] Horace tells 
us, that Gold is more powerful than Thun- 
ger, and perhaps he might in this have a Re- 
_ gard ty what Philoſophers have written, that 
Thunder penetrates but a very ſmall Way into 
the Earth, whereas Gold will level! theloftieft 
Mountains. One may read upon this the Be- 
gicning of the 33d Book of Pliny. 

I2. Cencidit auguris Argivi domu.) He 


—_—— 


kere fpentcy of Amplioravy, who had ſpouſed 


Eriphile, the Siſter of Adraſlus, King of 
Argos, This Ampbiaraus was an excellent 
Soothſayer, and as he knew he muſt die if 
he ſhould engage in the War of Thebes, he 
refuſed to follow 4 and Polynices thi- 
ther, who uſed all the Endeavours they coul 
to perſuade him to it. * Polynices thinking 
the moſt probable Way to accompliſh his De- 
ſign, would be to gain the Wife of Ampbia- 
raus by Preſents, made an Attempt this Way, 
and met with Succeſs, For ſhe by her Per. 
ſuafions prevailed with her Huſband to go to 
the War, who was ſwallowed up the very 
firſt Day, together with his Chariot, by an 
Earthquake. Alcmeon his Son revenged his 
Death, by killing his Mother Eripbile, and 
he again was ſlain by his Uncles in Revenge 
of their Siſter, In fine, his Brother Amphi- 
lochus periſhed before Thebes, Thus Horact 
had good Reaſon to ſay, that the Avarice cf 
one Woman proved the entire Ruin of that 
Houſe, 
13. Difidit urbium portas wir Maceto.] 
Philip, the Son of Amyntes, and King of 
Maceden, was one of the greateſt Captains oi 
Greece, Fe learned the Art of War undet 
the iamous Fpaminondas, and engaged in it 
atter warde with great Succeſs againlt the Pore 
cen ei 
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W creaſe our Cares, and nouriſh our Ambition and Avarice. It is for 
= this Reaſon, dear Mæcenas, who art the Honour and Glory of the 

ö N equeſtrian Order, that I have always dreaded the Conſequences of 
Pomp and Grandeur. The more one | moderates his Deſires, the 
greater Riches ſhall he obtam of ** Heaven. My great Ambition 

5 L at 
: * Gain, + The Man. + Care and a Defire of more follows increaſing 
_— DNMoncy. 1 To lift my Head to be ſeen afar, || Denies to hin: ſelf. ®* The Gedz. 

ut * 

1's E N O 25 E | " 

2 5 cenſer, the Thracians, Peoniant, Iyyrians, Fidelity are not Proof againſt the Charms of 
Bastian, and Athenians, But he was no] Gold, He adds here two other Evils which 
je remarkable for his Conque ſt by the Sword, | Riches uſually Occaſion ; they augment our 
W than for the Succeſs of his Negotiations, and | Anxieties, and encreale our Deſires. Majo- 
W carrying all before him by means of his Pen- | rum in the following Verſe relates to bonoru, 

of ſoners; of which he always maintained a | which is underſtood ; otherwiſe Horace ought 
ent great Number in the ſeveral States of Greece, | either to have ſaid pecunias in the preceding 
elif and this is what gave Riſe to the Expreſſion | Verſe, or maforis in this. 
te which Horace here makes uſe of, The O- 19. Late conſpicuum tollere verticem. ] Ho- 
this racle of Apeilo had adviſed him to fight with | race was not naturally inclined to aſpire at 
pull Weapons of Gold, if he intended to prevail | high Things, altho* the Regard Macerias had 
ting effectually over his Enemies; which Direc- for him, inight eaſily have procured him the 
De- tion that politic Prince ever after made his | moſt conſiderable Advantages. He took a 
bigs Rule, and followed faithfully, Hence it was | wiſer Courſe, by imitating his illuſtrious Pro- 
Nay, his uſual Maxim, as related by Cicero, that no | tector, who, although ke might eaſily hate 
Per- Fortreſs was impregnable in which there was | attained the higheit Dignities of the Repub- 
80 t an Entrance large enough to admit a Mule | lic, yet ſatisfied himſelf with the Rank of a 
very laden with Gold. Philippus omnia Caſiella | Roman Knight. 
by an expugnari poſſe dicebat, in qua medo aſellus o- 20. Macenar, equitum decur.] Horace 
d his riſtus auro peſſet aſcendere, calls Mæcenas the Ornament and Glory of 
, an 15. Munera navium,] A learned Inter- | the Equefirian Order, on account of thoſe 
vente preter, in rendering this Paſſage, joins wanere | great Qualibcations which diſtinguiſhed h:m 
p bi- with navium, as if Horace had laid that the | from others, and becauſe being the Fa curite 
Horace Profits of the Veſſels, that is, the Advan- | of Augiflus, he was ſatisfied with chat Ho- 
rice of tages ariſing from Trade and Commerce with | nour, and made his Friends reap all the Ad- 
f that foreign Countries, uſually gain the Captains, | vantage of it, 

Nothing can be more remote from the In- | 21, Quante guiſque ſibi.] The latter Part 
aceda.] tention of the Poet, who here finds fault | of this Ode js not at all the leaſt beautiful; 
ing ol with ſuch Captains as had, in ſeveral In · | it is properly an Explanation of that celebrated 
ains ot ſtances, been negligent of their Duty, becauſe | Maxim of Epicurus reported by Seneca, Afog- 
r undet they had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted, | n& divitie 2 lege nature, compoſita pau- 
d in it 17, Creſcentem ſequitur.} Hitherto the | pertan. When one has where with to ſupply 
ie Ph Poet has proved, by Examples, drawn from | the neceſſary Wants and Exigencies of Life, 
cenſen antient Fable and Hiſtory, that Honoyr and | other Thipgs may q-fly by Gipenſed with ; 

found 
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the Midſt of Guards and Centinels, and more powerful than Thun- 
der, breaks though the harde/? Rocks, The Love of * Gold was 
the Occaſion of all the Miſchiets that befel the Houſe of the Au- 
gur Amphiarus. The + King of Macedon, by Means of bis Pre- 
ſents, found an Entrance into the moſ? impregnable Cities, and de- 
feated the mo/? powerful Monarchs his Rivals, Preſents ſoſten even 
the ſavage Tempers of Commanders of Ships. Every Day's Expe- 
rience demon/lrates that the + Increaſe of Riches ſerves only to in- 
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Nudus caſtra peto; & transfuga divitum 


Partes linquere geſtio, 


Contemtæ dominus ſplendidior rei, 
Quam ſi quidquid arat non piger Appulus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 
Magnas inter opes inops. 
Purz rivus aquz, filvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, & ſegetis certa fides meæ, 


Fulgentem imperio fertilis 
Fallit, forte beatior. 
Quanquam nec Calabræ mel 
Nec Leftrygonia Bacchus in 


Langueſcit mihi, nec pinguia GaJJicis 


Creſcunt vellera paſcuis 


Importuna tamen pauperies abeſt: 


Nec, ſi plura velim, tu dare 


Contracto melius parva Cupidine 


Vectigalia porrigam, 


O R 


Ego nudus peto caſtra cupientium nil; et 
8ransfuga geſlio linquere partes divitum, ſplen- 
didior domi nus rei contemtæ, quam fi dicerer 
occultare meis horreis quidquid non piger Appu- 
lus arat, ego interim inops inter magnas ofes, 

Rivus agque pure, filvaque paucerum juge- 
rum, et certa fides ſegetis mee, fallit fulgentem 


N OTZ. 


found Reaſon allows of no other Demands, 
and every Thing we aim at beyond this, is 
only to grat fy an inordinate Defire, Sibi 
therefore here ſtands for cupiditati, avari- 
HE. 

22. Nil n Any one may eaſily 
diſcover, that Horace, by oppoſing them who 
moderate their Defires, nil cupientium, to the 
Rich divitum, gives in a very few Words a 
Stroke of Praiſe to Mæcenas, and of Satire 
— thoſe who made their Court to him. This 

avourite of his Prince, this Diſpenſer of his 
Graces, contented himſelf through his whole 
Life with the Honour of being a Roman 
Knight, and employed all his Intereſt and 


24TH Ode XVI, 


25 


30 
Aſricæ 


la ferunt apes, 
amphora 


» 


deneges. 


12 
Quan 
D O. 


imperis fertilis Africæ, ut ſim beatior ſorte quam 
ille guanguam nec Calabre apes ferunt mella ni- 
hi, nec Bacchus langueſcit mihi in amphira La. 
rigenid, nec wellera pingaia creſcunt mili in 
Gallicts paſcuis; tamen importuna pauperiei a- 
beſt nec, fi velim plura, tu deneges dare. 

| Melius porrigam parua mea veftigaiia ite 


thoſe who moderate and reſtrain their Deſire, 
he gives us to underſtand, that he follows the 
Example of Mæcenas; and when he aid 
that he quits the Part of the Rich, 'tis # 
much as if he had ſaid, that he would not 
reſemble thoſe inſatiable Courtiers, who, 
though already loaded with Honours and 
Preferments, yet do not ceaſe to importune 
the Prince and his Miniſter, that they maj 
obtain ſtill more. 

25. Contemtæ dominus ſplendidior rei] | 
am ſurprized that this Paffage hath appeared 
ſo difficult to Interpreters; Horace calls bi 
ſmall Poſſeſſions res contemta, not with u. 
gard to himſelf, that would be ridiculous t 


| 


Credit with Auguſtus to ſatisfy the Deſires of 
the Great, and procure them the moſt ho- 
mourable Offices and Kynployments, When 
the Poet tells us that he rank — 


ſuppoſe ; dut in regard of others, who del 
piſed them, and did not envy him the Fa- 
| joyment of them, 


26. Quidguid aran nen iger Hjpuli 
fk 


0 


ulous 9 
v ho dels 
the En- 
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at preſent is to quit the Party of the Great, and to range myſelf 
among thoſe who are at due Pains to reſtrain all immoderate De- 
ſires, more content and more rich in the Poſſeſſion of a ſmall Inhe- 
ritance, for which I never ſolicited, than if I were to lay up in m 

Granaries all the Corn of Apulia collected by its induſtrious [nhabi- 
tants, and yet, like moſt Courtiers, be poor in the Midſt of fo great 


Plenty. The ſplendid Monarch of fertile Africa would have Dif- 


ficulty to conceive, how, with a Fountain of clear Water, a Wood 
of a few Acres, and a ſmall Field of Corn which always anſwers 
my Expectation, I ſhould enjoy more real Happineſs than he. 
Though I have no Calabrian Bees making Honey for me; no rich 
Formian Wines mellowing in my Caſks ; nor Flocks feeding in the 
fertile Plains of Gaul to enrich' me with their Fleeces, yet am 1 
preſerved from the Inconveniencies of Poverty: And were I not 
content with what at preſent I enjoy, but deſirous of more, I know, 
Mamas, you would not deny it me. But, moderating my De- 
ſires, I am able to pay my ſmall Taxes with greater Eaſe than if 


reigning 
N O,.T78 8. 


Appulia was very fertile, and the Appulfant who poſſeſs large Eftates, and ate always 
«laborious Kind of People. Whence he ſceking to acquire new ones. The one may 
elſewhere ſays of them, Peruſia ſolibus per-] be ſaid to enjoy his [mall Revenue, b:cauſe 
nicit _ Appuli, 11 he knows how to ſet Bounds to his Deſires 3 
31. Fulgentem imperio lis Africæ. ] ¶ the other continually aims at more, and can 
This is a Way of ad Lay rn | never be Saad L 
among the Greeks, fallit, navvan, latets| 40, Vefigalia porrigam.] Among the Ro- 
The rich and pun F, Monarch of fertile| mans there were two Kinds of Tribute; the 
Lybia can bardly conceiue. The principal one call'd properly Tributum ; This was the 
Difficulty of this Paſſage confiſts in theſe two Money paid by every Citizen according to his 


Words, forte beatior. But this Difficulty diſ- 
appears, if you compare the Tranſlatioa with 
the Order of Conſtruction, which clears the 
Sentence of that Confuſion Dacier, Sanadon, 
and moſt of the Conimentators, have thrown 
t Into. 
34. Nec Læſtrigoniã Bacchus in ampbord.] 
he Lerygons were an ancient People of S:- 
«ly, who coming thence into Ttaly, ſettled 
themſelves in C ia, and built the City 
Fermia, which was alſo from them called 
Leſirygonia. By Leflrygonia amphora there 
tore, Horace means — Wine, which 
was the fineſt in ſcaly. reel 
39+ Contrafo melius, &c.] A Man who! 
has but ſmall PoſſeGions to draw his Subſiſt- 
ace from, and who is ſatisfy d with them, 
without eagerly graſping after more, is more 
baretul to improve them, and draw a greater 


— 


Abilities; and this Tribute was either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. The laſt of theſe 
| was Called temerarium tributum, and was le- 
vied only in preſſing Exigencies. The other 
Kind, which was call'd the uncertain Tri- 
bute, and vecligal, conſiſted of what they 
called Portorium, Scriptura, and Decuma, 
The Portorium was a Duty impos'd upon all 
Goods and Wares imported and exported, 
The Scriptura was a Tax laid uponPaſtires 
and Cattle, The Decuma was the Quantity 
of, Copn which the Farmers were obliged to 
pay tothe Reman State, commonly the tenth 
Part of their Crop, But beſides this which 
they properly term'd frumentum Decumanum, 
and which was farmed by the Publicans, 
hence called Decumant, there was the fru- 
mer.tum emptum, and frumentum eftimatum,both 
taken up in the Provinces. The frumentum 


Value from them in Proportion, than hol. | 
Vor k 


tum Was of two Sorte, either decumanum 
Nun | or 
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of the firſt Book. The Alii were divided here addreſſed to had commanded in the At- 
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Quim fi Mygdoniis regnum Halyattici F 
Campis continuem. multa petentibus 

Deſunt multa.' bene eſt, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod ſatis eſt, manu. 


o R D o. 


traci cupidine, quam fi continuem regnum Ha- | tentibur malta. Bene eft ei cu Deus ebtzlir, 
dyattici Mygdonits campit. Multa d:ſunt pe- I quod ſatis eff, parcd manu. 
ho tin. MIS. ABt.. 
or imperatum; the former was anotherTenth, I tity of Corn equally exacted of the Pro- 
aid upon Conſideration of ſuch a Sum as the | cial Farmers after the two Tenths, at ſuch x 
Pte hab determin'd to be the Price of it, | Price as the chief Magiſtrate pleaſed to give, 
who rated it ſo much a Buſkel at their Plea | Frumentum eftimatum was a Corn-Tax re- 
fure, The frumentum imperatum was a Q n- I quir'd by the chief Magiſtrate of the Po- 
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ODE XVII. 
Horace writes this Ode to Ælius Lamia, to exhort him to ſiueecten ant 


avoid the Rigour of the 2 by a liberal Indulgence, which was th 


Av KTIIUM LAMIAM, 
Li vetuſto nobilis ab Lamo, 


— (Quando & priores hinc Lamias ferun 
Denominatos, & nepotum 58 


/ 
* 
4 


Per memores genus omne faſtos) 
Auctore ab illo ducis originem, f 
Qui Formiarum mœnia dicitur A 
| Prin- this 
ORD 9 


7: nobilis ob wetuſto Lame quando et fe- | eme um memores faflos) dn 
eee 


NOTES. 
Was a! 


1. Au.] This is the ſame Alis Lamia y but very ancient and illuftrious, on accorntd Mafſte 


of whom tion is made in the 36th Ode {| the great Offices they had borne. The Peri 
Into ſeven or eight Families, all Plabaas; | my of Augie againlt the Contabrion, 1 Fon 


ron 


e At- 
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igning over both Ly bia and Phrygia, I were bound to pay a gre 
7 4 — Thoſe who are deſirous of poſſeſſmg much, f 


| nd . 
Wants ftill multiply upon them. Happy he to whom ® God has 
given what is juſt ſufficient to paſs thre Life with Honour, 


Cod bas given with a ſparing Hand. 
VOTES 2 


vince for his private Uſe, and the Oecaſions | of Allyartes, and King of Eat in Ala Mi- 
of his Family, This was commonly com- nor, a great and powerful Kingdom. He was 
nded for in Money, and on that Account] at laft overcome by Cyrus, himſelf taken 
took its Name ab a/timands, from rating it] Captive, and his Kingdom made a Part of 
ſuch a Sum of Money. After Auguflus had | the Perfian Empire. | 
made a Diviſion of the Provinces between] 43. Obtulit,] "This Word exprefſes Ho- 
kimſelf and the People, the annual Taxes | race's Meaning much better than dedit, which 
paid by the Provinces under the Emperor. | ſeems to imply Prayers and Importunities; 
were call'd Stipendia ; and thoſe which were | whereas chu] mar ks a Benefit granted with- 
gather'd in the People's Provinces, Tribata. | out asking, which very much augments the 
41. Regnum Halyattici. } By Hal, atticut, | Merit of it. Horace in this again makes bis 
Herace here means Crarſus, who was the Son | Court to Mæcenat. 


ODE XVIL 
ſame Time very natural. *Tis probable that Lamia was at this Time re- 
moved from the City to ſame one of his Country-ſeats. It is impoſſible to 


determine the preciſe Time of its Compoſition, but it ſeems te have been 
writ after the 26th and 36th of Buok firſt. | 


To ELIVS LAMIA. 
AE LIUS, i.luſtrious Deſcendant of ancient Lamus, (for it ap- 


pears by our Chronicles, that it is from him your Anceſtors had 
this Name, which has deſcended to all their Poſterity) from 
that Prince you derive your Origin, who having eſtabliſhed at For- 
mia the Seat of a great Empire, reigu'd over thoſe Countries border- 


in 
N. Q T e 


was alſo one of the Triumviri Monetales, or 5+ Auctore ab illo ducis originem.] Heinſius 
Maſters of the Mint, as appears from ſome | was the firſt who corrected this Paſſage, by 
antient Medals yet extant, From the Fa- | reading ducit inſtead of ducis, And Bentley is 
mily of the Zi; ſprung alſo that of the An- | the firſt who ſaid that genus is not an Accuſas 
linines, tive, but the Nominative with which ducit 

1. Lame,] This Lamus was, according to | agrees; and that the Parentheſis ought to be 
lome, the Son of Neptune, and King of the | continued to Late Tyrannus, This Remark 
Leftrigons in Latium, who, as Heſiquius re- | of Bentley is very ingenious, and does him a 
ports, gave his Namg to that Country, great m of Honour. However, ducts is 
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Princeps, & innantem Maricæ 


| Littoribus tenuiſſe Lirin ) 
Lats tyrannus. cras foliis nemus | 1 
Multis, & alg3 littus inutili = * 
Demiſſa tempeſtas ab Euro 2 
Sternet ; aquæ niſi fallit augur , 
Annoſa cornix.. dum potes, aridum n 
Compone lignum: ctas genium mero y 
Curabis, porco bimeſtri, 15 7 
Cum famulis operum ſolutis. 
ODE 
ORD O. 

Cenuiſſe mania Formiarum, & late tyrannus \ cornix augur ague fallit me, Compene igitur be! 
*tenuiſſe Lirin innantem littoribus Marice, | aridum lignum, dum potes 7 cras, curabis pec 
Tempeſtas demiſſa ab Euro cras flernet nemus | nium'mero et porco bimeſtri, cum famulis ſolw the 
multis folits et littus algũ inutili; ni annoſa | tis operum. cot 
; wat 
N O 1 8. J 
continued here, and conſequently the Paren- | rin. The Lirts is a River, which deſcending ay 
theſis as formerly, the Senſe being the ſame, | from the Appenines, ſeparates Latium from & 
6. Qui Formiarum mania dicitur.] Horace | Campania, and takes its Courſe towards Mir- ver 
here manifeſtly follows Homer, who calls For- turnæ, a City at a ſmall Diſtance from Fi- q 

mia the City of Lamus, giving us by this to] mia. After it paſſes by Minturn, it rum 
underſtand, that Lamus had formerly reign'd | on to Marica, Lamus built a Mole in this Z 
there. Strabo ſeems to be of a kw Opi- | Part of it, and by that Means render d it na · 
nion, when he ſays that it was built by the | vigable. This is the plain Meaning of thisPa{- 5 
Lacedemonians; but he only means it was re- ſage, which has not hitherto been explain d. 1 
built and re-peopled by the Lacedemonians a 7. Maricæ. ] Marica was not far fromthe 40 
Jong Time after the Lefrigont, who chang'd Mouth of the Liris, and here it was that 8 

its Name of Lefrigonia into that of Formia, | Marius was found conceal'd. It was af 

7. Et innantem Marici litoribus tenviſſe Li- hard by a little Wood, which Stra bs deſcribes 


pelow 


PI.” I —_— 
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ing on the Liris which flows along 
you, that unleſs the Crow, that 
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the Shores of 'Marica. I warn 
always foretels the Approach of 


Rain, deceive me, To-morrow a violent Tempeſt, excited by a 
raging Eaſt-wind, ſhall ftrew the Earth with the Leaves of Trees 
and cover the Sea-coaſt with Weeds. 


Make the 5% Uſe therefore 


of this Advice, and gather in your Wood while it is yet dry: To- 
morrow, ſurrounded with your Domeſtics, who can't then work, 


you may 
good Wine, 


below Minturnæ. This Grove was worſhip- 
ped by all the Country round about, and 
there is good ground to think that it was 
conſecrated to Circe, who after her Death 
was Called Marica. 


prot $ Rain when it ſings, or flies alone 


y the Edge of the Sea, or Banks of a Ri- 
ver. Thus Virgil: | 


Tum Cornix rauca pluviam wocat improba 
vcce 

Et ſola in ficca ſecum ſpatiatur arena. 

T4. Cras genium mero curabis,] This Ex- 


12 — nfs fallit Augur.] The Crow | 
* 


preſſion ſignifies no more than, you ſhall in- 
eulge yourſelf, you ſhall make merry. Pla- 


regale yourſelf with * a fine young Pig, and a Glaſs of 


A Pig two Months old, 


1 0 T8 | 


tus ſpeaking of a Miſer, ſays very p 


in a contrary Senſe, Cum geniit ſuis bellige - 


rare, The antient Mythology which made 
Gods of every Thing, deified in a Manner all 
Mankind from the very Moment of their 
Birth, by aſeribing to every one a particular 
Genius, They were of Opinion that this 
God, which is nothing elſe but the Soul, 
was born and died with us, governed our 
Horoſcope, and was different according to 
our Inclination and Tempers. 

16. Operum ſolutis.] We ought not to 
conclude from this thatthe Day following was 
to be a Feaſt, Horace only means that the 
Badneſs of the Weather would hinder the 


People from applying thamſalves to Woyk, 


o 


—— Hens we 2» ao dot "I <6 
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ODE xv 


Me Romans believed that the God Faunus paſſed from Arcadia ints Italy 


' the 13th of February, and that he did not return thither again till the 
5th of December. They offered Sacrifices to him at his Departure, a; 
well as on his Arrival. Horace being at his Country-Seat, compoſed thi; 
Hymn to be ſung at the Feafts of December, which were particular) 


An FAUNUM. 


F AUNE, Nympharum fugientum amator, 
Per meos fines & aprica rura 

Lenis incedas, abeaſque parvis 

Aquus alumnis: 
Si tener pleno cadit hœdus anno; $ 
Larga nec deſunt Veneris ſodali 
Vina crater : vetus ara multo 

Fumat ogore: 
Ludit herboſo pecus omne campo, 

Cum tibi Nonæ men Decembres : 10 

Feſtus in pratis v 1. otioſo | 

Cum bove pagus : 
Inter audaces lupus errat agnos : 
Spargit agreſtes tibi filva frondes : 


Gaude 


n © 


Faune amator Nympbarum fugientum incedas | neris ; fi wetus ara famet.multo odore, 
lenis per meos fines et aprica rura; abeaſque æ- Cum None Decembrez redcunt tibi, cnn jt 
guus parwis alumni: ; fi tener beedus cadit pleno \ cus ludit berboſo campo: feſtus pagus wade! 
anne, nec larga vina deſunt cratere ſodali Ve- | pratis cum otieſo bove, Tupus errat inter as. 


. 
1. Faune. ] The ſame with Pan, we have; rura, becauſe it was open to the Rifing and 
already ſpoken of him, Book I, Setting Sun, and thatthe Mountains ſeryeda 


1. Nympbarum fugientum amater.] Faunus | a Fence to it from the North and South. 
was a very amorous God, whence he hath | 3. Lenis.] Theocritus has repreſented tht 
en called #nuus and Incubus. The Ancients | God Pan as a very paſſionate and wrath 
gned by this to expreſs the Fruitfulneſs of | Deity, Idyl. Firſt. Horace here prays him 
che Earth, paſs over his Lands with a Spirit of Meck- 
2. Et aprica rura.] Horace calls his | neſs. It was always uſual when a God let 
Dwrlling-houſe among the Sabines aprica] any Country, City, or Houle, to pray * 

1 
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ODE XVII. 


called Faunalia. It conſiſis of two Parts : The Finſt contains the Prayers 
of the Poet ; the Second, the Bleſſings conferred by the God, and the 
publick Rejoierng of the People. 'There is nothing in it extraordinary 

but the Whole is , an exquiſite Taſte, the Deſign well laid, and equally 
well executed, the Verſiſication ſtueet and flowing, the Thoughts natu- 
ral, the Images pleaſant, and the Expreſfion eaſy and elegant. 


To Favunus. 
F4 UNUS, who takeſt ſo great Pleaſure to chaſe the Nymphs 


that fly from you, as I have never failed ſacrificing a Kid to 
you at the End of every Year, nor ſpared offering large Quantities 
of Wine ſo friendly to Venus, and burning much Incenſe on your 
venerable Altar; the Favour I beg is, that you paſs gently over my 
Fields, and that your Retreat may prove no Way hurttul to my ten- 
der Flocks. On the Nones of December, which are conſecrated 
to you, our Cattle wanton on the verdant Plain, the Oxen enjoy 
Repoſe in the f;wery Meads, and all the Village celebrates your 
Feſtival. The Lambs, ſecure of *yoaur. Protefion, wander without 
Fear through the Midſt of the Wolves; the Foreſts drop their 
Leaves to ſtrew the Way for you, and the Swains takes a Pleaſure 
ig to 


10 MS 


he would not depart in Anger, or leave be- monly believed, that Fuunus was the Cauſe 
hind him Marks of his Hatred and Diſplea- | of the Phantoms and Spectres which diſturbed 
ſore in thoſe Places which he forſook. { the Repoſe of Infants during the Night g 
3. * In order rightly to under- ¶ and on this Foundation Interpreters have been 
ſtand this Ode, and eſpecially the Paſſage now | of Opinion, that Herace here intreats Faunus 
before us, we muſt call to mind that the | to be favourable to the Children of his Do- 
Antients feigned, that a great Number of | meſties. Nothing could have been worſe con» 
their Gods paſſed the Winter in one Place, | ceived than this; for by alumnis, Horace e- 
and the Summer in another. Faunus was one | vidently underſtands the Young of his Flocks, 
of theſe ; he came into Italy on the 13th of | They now more than ever ſtood in Need 
February, and returned to Arcadia the 5th of | the Protection of Faunus, on Account of the 
December, a Sacrifice was offered up to him { Approach of the Winter, which is always 
upon his Arrival, and another at his Depar- | very dangerous. 
ture, It is eaſy to diſcern that this Fiction is | 6. Yeneris ſodali.] Horace calls the Cup 
founded upon a natural Reaſon, viz. that in | Sedalis Venerii, the Companion of Vinum, be- 
ltaly, the Earth begins to open in February, ¶ cauſe there is a great Aftivity between Venus 
and ſhuts in December, and Bacchus, and that the one ſtands in Need 
++ Parvis aguus elumnis.] It was com- | of the Aſſiſtance of the other, Horace does 
. | wv "2 not 
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Gaudet inviſam pepuliſſe foſſor f 

Ter pede terram 5 
OR PD o. 
daces agnos : filvs ſpargit agreſies frondes tibi : faſur gaudet ter pepuliſſe invi ſam terrgn pede, 
#0 T-S $ 

not make _ — — ma an] held on it. | 4 

ordinary Epithet ; but he employs it by De- 13. Inter audaces | errat 17k 
fign, as it could not but be pleaſing toa God — agnos is 3 — = th 
who was naturally very amerous, race deſigned to acquaint Faunus, that they — 
To. None Decembres.) The Nones of De-] had ſo great a Confidence in his Protection H 
eember, that is, the Fifth of the Month. This | that they ventured their Flocks amidſt the | 
Day was ſacred to Faunus, and called Fauna- | Wolves, without Fear of their meeting with — 
lia, a ſolemn Feaſt in Honour of him being any Harm. One of the diſtinguiſhing Mark = 
| : 3 of Er 

ODE XIX. 

When Licinius Murena was choſen Augur, Telephus being in Compay 

with Horace, would diſcourſe of nothing but the ancient Hiſtory if . 


Greece; but Horace interrupis him by ſinging this Ode, in which be 
tells him, that he ought rather to think of procuring ſome excel 
Hine, and of giving Orders at whoſe Houſe, and at what Hour thy 


Ap TELEPHUM. 


UaNnTUM diſtet ab Inacho 
Codrus, pro patria non timidus mori, 
Narras, & genus A aci, 
Et pugnata ſacro bella ſub Ilio: 
Quo Chium pretio cadum - ; 
Mercemur, quis aquam temperet ignibus, 
Quo præbente domum, & quota 
Pelignis caream frigoribus, taces. 


— — —— — Ww 


png 
— 
= — 
28 ——— — — 


— 
- 
— 


ORD O. 

o Telephe, narras quantum Codrus, non | dum Cbium, quis temperet apuam ignibut, fo 
Wmidus mort pro Annie, dif ab Inebo, & | prebente — & guotd4 hori carcam frige 
narras genus Aaci, & bella pugnata ſub ſa- ribus Pelignis. 
ore Ilio : taces autem uo pretio mercemur ca- ; 
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1. Ab Inache Codrus.] Inachns founded | in the Time of Saul, and about a hund 
the Realm of Argos in the Year of the World | Years after the Trojan War. It is caly!! 
2093, about the Time of the Patriarch A- | ſee from this Computation, that from Jrach 
— : and Cedrus, who was the laſt King | to Codrus there is 783 Years, or thereabouts 
of Athens, deyoted himſelf for the Service of 2. Pro patria non timidus mori. | Cori 
his Country in the Year of the World 2882, | was the Son of M who was defeat 
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to dance and beat the + Earth, which they eſteem their greateſt 
Enemy, as it creates them ſo much Fatigue and Labour. 


+ Hated Earth. 
0 


of the Power of any God, was to make 
the Lambs dwell in Safety with the Wolves, 
Hence the Prophet Iſaiab, to denote the 
Power of the Meſſiah, and the Peace and 
Happineſs which his Coming ſhould in- 
troduce among Mankind, makes uſe of this 
Circumſtance, Habitabit lupus cum agno, 
« The Wolf ſhall dwell with the Lamb.“ 


Er lupus & agnus paſcentur ſimul ; © And 


« theWolfand theLamb ſhall feed together. 

14. Spargit agrefies tibi filva.] In Italy 
the Trees began to drop their Leaves about 
the Month of December, and Horace manages 
that Circumſtance with great Art, in repre- 
ſenting the Woods themſelves as touched 
with the Divinity of Faunus, and de ſpoiling 
themſelves of their Leaves, that they might 


ſtrey the Way under his Feet, 


ODE XIX. 


ſhould meet together to drink to the Health of the new Augur, and 
expreſs the Foy for the Honour which had ſo lately been done to one of 
their beft Friends, This is the true Subject of the Ode. 


\ 


To TExLEPHUS. 


TE LEPHUS, you amuſe yourſelf in enquiring what Space of 
Time interven'd betwixt Inachus and Codrus, who had the 
Courage to lay down his Life for his Country ; you ſet before our 
View the whole Race of acus, and and give us an Account of the 
Battles fought before the ſacred Walls of Troy; but you do not in- 
form us at what Rate we may purchaſe a Caſk of Chian Wine; 
who will heat + the Bath for us; in whoſe Houſe we ſhall meet 
together ; and in what Manner we may guard ourſelves from the 


+ The Water with Fire. 


preſent 


N 0 TS 


ed from Neleus King of Pylos, and the firſt of 
that Race who had reign'd at Athensin place 
of Thymetes, the natural Son of Demophon 
the Son of Theſcus. In the Time of this 
Cadrut, the Athenians were at War with the 
Deriant, and Codrus underftanding that the 
Oracle had predicted that the Dorians could 
bt conquer it they ſhould ſlay the Atbenian 

ing, he diſguiſed himſelf, and entering into 
the Enemies Camp, wounded one of the Sol- 


diert, who having no Apprehenſion that he 
Ver, I. 


was the King of Athens, in Revenge flew 
him. Thus did Cedrus nobly die for whe 
Honour and Safety of his Country. 

4. Sacro ſub Iio.] Some Interpreters have 
been of Opinion, that Horace calls Ilios ja- 
cred, inſtead of great, after the Manner of 
the Hebrews, who uſed to fay a ſacred 
Mountain, aMountain of God, inſtead of a great 
Mountain, and alſo in Imitation of the Greeks, 
who have uſed the Word «ec in the ſame 
Senſe 3 but this dees not ſeem very likely. 

O 0 There 


Ho RArTII 


Da Lunz properè novæ, 


Da noctis mediz. da, puer, auguris 


Murenæ: tribus aut novem 


Miſcentur cyathis pocula commodis. 


Qui muſas amat impares, 


Ternos ter cyathos attonitus petet 


Vates: tres prohibet ſupra 


Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia, 


* 


Nudis juncta ſororibus. 


Inſanire juvat: cur Berecynthiæ 


Ceſlant flamina tibiæ? 


Cur pendet tacita fiſtula cum Iyra 


Parcentes ego dexteras 


Odi: fparge roſas: audiat invidus 


Dementem ſtrepitum Lycus, 


Et vicina ſeni non habilis Lyco. 


Spiſca te nitidum coma, 
Puro te ſimilem, Telephe, 


- 


veſpero, 
Tem- 


O RD O. 


Puer da propere poculum nove lung, da 
* alterum media Ne#1s et da tertium Auguris 
Murenæ : pocula miſcentur tribus aut noven: 
eyathis commodrs., Vates qui amat muſas im- 
Pares attonitus petet ter ternos cyathos, Gratia 
juncta nudis ſororibus metuens rixarum probibet 


tangere ſupra tres, 


Fuvat me inſanire: Cur flamina tibie B. 
recyntbiæ ceſſant ? Cur fiſtula pendet cum tacita 
lyra Ego odi dexteras parcentes : Puer ſparg: 
roſas ; invidus Lycus, et vicina noſtra nm lu. 
bilis ſeni Lyca audiat noſtrum dementem ſirepi« 
tum. 


Telephe tempefliva Chloe petit te nitidu 


NO T BE 8 


There is better Reaſon to think that Horace 
calls it ſacred after Homer, becauſe its Walls 
were built by the Gods, it was filled with a 
great Number of Temples, and many Sacri- 
ces were daily offered up in it. 

8. Pelignis caream frigoribus.] The Pe- 
kgn: were a People of Italy, whoſe Coun- 


try was mountainous, and of Conſequence ex- 
creding cold, Hence Horace uſes the Ex- 


preſſion, Pelignum frigus. 
9+ Da lung propert nove.] It would ſcem 


& if this Ode had been made at Table. Ho- 
race continues his Diſcourſe, and without 
taking Notice of the Anſwer of Telepbus, 
propoſes a Drinking-bout, meaning, that they 
ought not any longer todefer the Celebration 
of that Feaſt. The Ode has that natural 
and eaſy Turn which Men of a polite Taſte 
and Knowledge of the World uſually give to 
all they ſay. Da lunæ nove, viz. poculun:. 


Horace drinks to the New- moon,, becaule 


without doubt Murene had been made Auyur 
in the Time of it. 

10. Auguris Murenæ.] The College dt 
Augurs was inſtituted at Rome by Numa, It 
conſiſted at firſt of four Augurs, all Patrician, 
But this Honour being afterwards granted by 
the Plebeians, five others were added. At 
laſt Sylla encreaſing their Number ill fu. 
ther, the College came to be made up of fi 
teen Augurs. They were in great Reputs- 
tion and Authority, and their Function vs 
look'd upon as one of the moſt important 8 
the Commonwealth, becauſe it was in thei 
Power to render fruitleſs all the Reſolutions 
and Deſigns of the Senate and People, There 
is therefore no Reaſon to wonder that Hera 
expreſſes ſo great Joy at the Election ef bi 
Friend Murena to this Office. 

11. Mureng,] This Murena Wis the 


Brother of Preculcius, and Brother n- 


nag, © em oa -- T. ... 
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-ſent violent Cold. Come, Boy, give me a Glaſs that I may 
220 to the new Moon, @ ſecond to the Night, . third to the 
Health of our new Augur Murena. Let every Man's Cup contain 
no more Glaſſes than nine, or fewer than three. The Poet wh 
makes his Court to the Muſes, will not at all heſitate in his Enthuſ? 
aſm to drink a Cup containing nine Glaſſes zo their Honour; but 
the Siſter-Graces, fearful of Quarrels, will not allow their Faugu- 
rites to exceed three. As for me, I am reſolv'd to be merry To- 
day. How comes it we have no Phrygian Flutes ? * Why don't 
ſome or other give us a Tune on that Harp and Flute that han 
there? I can't bear to ſee any-body idle. Boy, ſtrew the Room wit 
Roſes ; let jealous Lycus and his Miſtreſi, our Neighbour, wha 
hates the Company of that old Dotard, burſt with Spite to hear 
+ how merry we are. We knqw, Telephus, that your long Hair, 


| and 
* Why des that Flute wwith the filent Harp hang ther, f Our mad Meiſe, 


N02 


bf Mecenas, Probably he was advanc'd to] was employ'd in the Feafts of Cybele, He- 
the Dignity of Augur when Aazguſtus was ta» | race here demands the P+rygias Flute rather 
ken ill in Spain, about the End of the Year | than any other, becauſe it was more proper 
729, or the Beginning of 730. Perhaps he | for theſe Occaſions of Joy, in which Religion 
might be rais'd to it by the Choice of Au- | was ſomewhat concern'd, asthis here, on 
guffus, It is well known that ſuch Strokes | account of Murena's being elected into the 
Generoſity were very common in this College of Avgurs. 

Prince. He made Plancus Cenſor, who had 24+ Et vicina ſent non babilis Lyco.] There 
borne Arms againſt him, and ſaw without I is no Mention made any where elſe of this 
the leaft Chagrin one of his Enemies nomi- | Lycus ; ſo that it is impoſſible to determine 
nated to the Prætorſhip by a Senator, and he | who he was. As for the other Perſon here 
himſelf appointed Lucius Seftius to ſuccged | mention'd, ancient Interpreters ſeem to think 
him in the Conſulſhip, altho' he had been | it was his Wife, but it is more probable 
Auen one of the moſt zealous Partizans of Brutus, | that it was his Miſtreſs, and the Sequel 


13. Qui muſas amat impares.] The Poets | ſeems to confirm this Conjecture. 

exe of might drink nine Cups at a Time, becauſe 25. Spifſa te nitidum coma, ] Theſe four 
1 they follow'd the Number of the Muſes, but | laſt Verſes ariſe from the Love which Lycus 
nchen thoſe who deſign'd to follow the Graces muſt | had to his Neighbour, But Horace does not 
ited by Link only three at a Time, becauſe that | connect them with what precedes ; for beſides 
3. At was their Number, The Paſſage is exceed- | that he ordinarily deſpiſed theſe Connections, 
ill fat- bos beautiful, and it is eaſy to diſcover the | ſuch unforeſeen Tranſitions axe extremely 
of 6 whole Myſtery of it, It alſo contains a very | graceful, eſpecially in Songs made at Table, 
Leputs = Cclicate Praiſe of Murena, In drinking ei- where there uſually reigns a Gaiety and 
on wi We ther three or nine Cups to that Augur, they | Sprightlineſs that cannot be confined tothe 
"rant i made their Court both to the Muſes and the exact Rules of Method, and a continued 
in thin Wl Graces, who had join'd in Concert to ad- | Train of Reaſoning. 

late WR dance him, he being a Favourite of them | 26. Telephe.] This is the ſame Telepbus 
e. There both, of whom Mention is made in the 13th Ode 
it Horact 18, Berecynthie tibiæ.] The Berecyntbian | of the firſt Book, and the 11th of the fourth. 
n el bs Flute is the lame with the Phrygian, which 
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Eiſid com, te fimilem pure veſpero: lentus amor mee Glyerre torret me, 


0 


Q. Ho RATII 


Tempeſtiva petit Chloe: 


Me lentus Glyceræ torret amor meæ. 
O R D O. 


NOTE $ 


Ode XX, 


27. Tempeſtiva petit Chloe.) This is the | appears from the 23d Ode of the firft Book, 
ſame Chice with whom Horace was in Love, as | whence Horace 


calls her Tempeflive, 


ODE XX. 


— 


The Beauty of this Ode conſs/ts in the Fuſineſs of the Expreſſion, and i» 
the natural Image Horace gives in it of a Woman whoſe young Lover 
was like to be taken away from ber, and whom he compares to a Lioneſi 


Pyrrhe, non vides quanto periculo moveas ca- 
tulos Cetulæ leenæ Tu inaudax raptor pau- 
lo peſt fugies dura prœlia, cum illa repetens in- 
fignem Nearchum ibit per ebſtantes catervas ju- 


N 


Dura poſt paulo fugies inaudax 


Ap PYRRHUN: 


ON vides quanto moveas periclö, 
Pyrrhe, Gætulæ catulos lezxnz ? 


Preoelia raptor; 


Cam per obſtantes juvenum catervas 
Ibit inſignem repetens Nearchum : 
Grande certamen, tibi præda cedat 


Major, an illi. 


Interim dum tu celeres ſagittas 
Promis, hæc dentes acuit timendos: 
Arbiter pugnæ poſuiſſe nudo 


Sub pede palmam 


Fertur, & leni recreare vento 
Sparſum odoratis humerum capillis: 
Qualis aut Nireus fuit, aut aquosa 


Raptus ab Ida. 
a 


15 


Interim, dum tu promis ecleres ſagittas, bee 
acuit dentes timendss : Arbiter pugne fertu- 
poſuiſſe palmam ſub nudo pede, et recreare lent 


vento bumerum parſum capillis odoratis : que- 


wenum : Grande certamen utrum major prada | lis aut Nireus 2 aut Ganymedes, raptus 
ecdat tibi; an illi. 14d aquoids 


K 


1. Non wides quanto meutas periclo.] Ho- | fible of the Danger you expoſe yourſelf lo, by 


ace begins by an Allegory 3 Yeu are not ſen- | tearing from a Lioneſs ber Tourg. 


And im- 
mediately 


jjately 
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and ſurpaffing Beauty, which ſhines with greater Brightneſs than 


the Stars in the Night, have touched the Heart of young Chloe ; 
as for me, I burn, I own, with the Love which I Kill retain for 


W. N NOTE Ss. 


hich we may conclude, that that Ode] 28. Glycere.] This is the ſame Glycere 
AY, bot a little Time before this, | with whom Tibullus was in Love. ow 


— 


ODE XX. 


who had loft her Young, It is not eaſy to determine the Time when it 
was made, but there is a great deal of Reaſon to think that he was not 
very much advanced in Years. 


— — 


To PYRRHUsãSs. 


Phunnvs, don't you ſee that you expoie yourſelf to as much 

Danger, by taking away young Nearchus from his ao" as 
you would by robbing a Lioneſs of her Whelps? In a little Time, 
like a cowardly Raviſher, you'll decline the Engagement, when you 
ſee her preſſing through Crowds of Youths in queſt of her pretty 
Nearchus. But while you are preparing your nimble Arrows, and 
ſhe is “ collecting all her Strength, Nearchus, the Judge of the 
Combat, indifferent which of you came off Conqueror, is ſaid to have 
put under his naked Foot the Palm which he had in his Hand, and 
refreſhed in the fanning Wind his Shoulders, that were adorned 
with his perfumed Locks, when he appeared not inferior in Beauty 
even to Nireus, or Ganymede, whom Jupiter carried off from Mount 
Ida that abounds with Springs. 


I betting ber terrible Teeth, 


NOTES 


mediately afterwards paſſes to the Story it- ficult than this for the Expreſſion, It is 
ſelf, and ſpeaks of the Lady who paſſes | certain that very few have ſeen the, Beauty 
through the Crowd of her Lovers to run af- | and Delicacy of it. Horace ſays, tibine prz- 
ter the beautiful Nearcbus. da major cedat an illi, for tibine potius prada 
5. Cum per obſtantes juvenum eee cedat an illi. Tune potius præ dam adipiſcare, 
When Horace ſays that his Lady ſhall run af- Kc. Inſtead of putting the Comparative 
ter her Nearchus through Crowds of young | Adverbs magis or potius, he has made uſe of 
Men that ſhall oppoſe her Courſe, he would | the Comparative major, which he makes the 
have us to underftand that ſhe would negle& | Ad jective of prada, This is an exceeding 
all her other Lovers for the Sake of Nearebus | happy Turn. 
alone, This Senſe appears to me incompa- 10. Hac dentes acuit timendos.] Through 
rably more beautiful than what the Genera- | the whole of the Ode Horace preſents this 
lity of Interpreters have, put upon it. Woman under the Image of a Lioneſs; tis 
7. Tibi prada cedat major, an illi.] There for this Reaſon that he ſpeaks of her Teeth. 
13 not perhaps in all Horace a Paſſage more dif- 
| ODE 
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Meſſala was included in the Proſcription made in the firſt Year of the Tri- 
umvirate, that is, in the Year of the City 711, but the Triumvirs dread. 
ing his Courage, eraſed his Name out of the Lift of the Proſcribed. After 
the Defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, the Troops that remained of their 
Party, demanded the young Meſſala for their General. He refuſed the 
Command, and joined himſelf to Odtavius, who immediately created hin 
Augur, and Lieutenant to Agrippa in the War again/t Pompey. I: 
fine, he was Colleague with Octavius in the Conſulſbip in the Year 
723, and this is the Quality he was in at the Battle of Actium. Ho- 
race was acquainted with Meſlala from the Time they had been bet“ 


AD AMPHORAM. 


O Nata mecum conſule Manlio, 
Seu tu querelas, five geris jocos, 
Seu rixam, & inſanos amores, 
Seu facilem, pia teſta, ſomnum: 
Quocunque lectum nomine Maſſicum 5 
Servas, moveri digna bono die; 
Deſcende, Corvino jubente 
Promere languidiora vina. 
Non ille, quanquam Socraticis madet 


Sermonibus, te negliget horridus. 10 
. Narratur 


1 
0 pia tea, nata mecum Conſule Manlio. | digna moveri bono die, deſcende, Corvino Ju- 


ſeu tu geris querelas, ſve jocos, ſeu rixam et | bente, promere wina languidiora. Ille, quan 
inſanos amores, ſeu facilem ſomnum : quocun- | quam madet Secraticis ſermonibus, non borrida 
gue nomine ſervas leftum vinum Maſſicum, |\ 


e 


1. Nata.] For impleta, to denote that jectures, it will be ſufficient to give a bare 
the Wine it contained was put into it during | Explication of the Terms, Malicum leftum 
that Conſulate. | Gen.fies the fineſt Maſſic Wine, None! f 

2. Seu tu Querelas, &c. ] The different mongſt the beſt Writers is often taken 100 
Effects which are here aſcribed to Wine, Reaſon, the Cauſe, the Effect, as it £0 
ariſe from the different Temperament and be an eaſy Matter to prove. Horace theres 
Conſtitution of them who drink it. ; fore, attcr having in the preceding Lene 

5. Nuccungue leftum nomine.] In order to ken in general of the good and bad TO 2 
detetmine the true Meaning of this Paſſage, Wine, prays his Caſk in this to propane 
which has produced ſuch a Variety of Con- thing but what was good. 1 915 's the Me w 
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together in the Army of Brutus and Caſſius, and upon his Return to 
Rome, was deſirous to renew an Acquaintance which might be ſo ad- 
vantageous to him, Meſſala telling Horace one Day, that he intended to 
ſup with him, Horace, to ſhew how ſenſible he was of the Honour 
done him, wrote this Ode, in which, by a poetical and ingenious Fiction, 
he defires his Cask to furniſh bim with the moſt excellent Wine, that 
he might entertain handſomely a Perſon of ſuch Conſequence. The Ef- 
fefts of this Liquor are deſcribed in a very taking and agreeable Man- 
ner, the Verſification is extremely fine, and the Expreſſions choſen with 
a Juſtneſi and Propriety of Taſte, that diſcovers the Excellency of 


Horace's Genius, 


To his CAS k. 
DE AR Caſk, who waſt * filled under the Conſulſhip of Manlius, 


the ſame Year I was born, whether you are pregnant with Sad- 
neſs or Joy, Quarrels, and the moſt furious "Tranſports of Love, or 
ſoft and fweet Repoſe; on whatever Account it is that you preſerve 
this choice Maſſic Wine, you muſt be broached on this joyful Day; 
come then, ſince Corvinus commands, let us taſte of your moſt 
exquiſite Liquor. Although he+ bath drunk in the Philoſophy of 
Socrates, yet he is no Enemy to thee, + Cato, that rigid Cenſor, 


often 


* Born wvith me, Manlius being Conſul. 
+ Even ancient Cats's Virtue is ſaid to bave been often warmed vvitb Wine, 


KN OT 5 


ing of the Epithet lectum; and what farther |ſon, Maſſala Corvinus was not only an elo- 
confirms it, is theſe Words in the following | quent Pleader, but alſo a thorough Maſter of 
Verſe, moveri digna bono die, A Bottle of | this Philoſophy. 
Maſſic Wine choſen from among the Beft, | 9. Madet.] For Knowledge and Wiſdom 
is proper to appear on a Day of Rejoicing, | areconfideredas Rivers which water the Mind, 
7. Deſcende, | The Romans had their | and render it fruitful. The Ancients have 
Wine-Cellars at the Tops of their Houſes, | often employed the Word Madere in this 
that their Wines might ripen ſooner by the | Senſe, But it is here more happily uſed than 
Imoak, | any where, becauſe he ſpeaks of Drinking. 
9. Quanguam Secraticis madet ſermonibus.] 10. Herridut.] Thoſe Sciences which re- 
Secratici Sermones, the Philoſophy of Socrates | quire profound Study, uſually inſpire with a 
the Academic Philoſopher, This was that | diſtant and forbidding Air, Epicurus was the 
Philoſophy which ſerved moſt to open the | only Perſon among the Ancients, who had the 
Mind, and form the Judgment. On this | Secret to refine and humanize philoſophic 
Account Horace has elſewhere put it for the | Virtue. I ſay, Epicurus, and not Fpicureans 
Baſis and Foundation of good Senſe and Rea- | in general, the greateſt Part of whom dege- 
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Narratur & priſci Catonis 
Sæpe mero caluiſſe virtus. 
Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro : tu ſapientium | 
Curas & arcanum jocoſo 
Conſilium retegis Lyzo : 
Tu ſpem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Vireſque; & addis cornua pauperi, 
Poſt te neque iratos trementi. 
Regum apices, neque militum arma. 
Te Liber, &, fi læta aderit, Venus, 
Segneſque nodum ſolvere Gratiæ, 
iveque producent lucernz, 


Dum rediens fugat aſtra Phoebus, 


Ode XXL 


L 


20 


N 


0200 


 megliget te. Virtus priſei Catonit narratur et | te neque trementi iratot apices Regur, nyu 


ſepe caluiſſe mero. arma militum. 

Tu plerumgue admoves lene tormentam ingenio Liber, et Venus fi lata, aderit, Gratiaqu 
dure : tu retegis curas et arcanum confilium ſa - ſegnes ſolvere nodum, wiveque luceruæ produ- 
pientium jocoſo Lyæo : tu reducis ſpem wireſque | cent te dum Pbæbus rediens fugat aſtra. 
mentibus ani, et addis cornua pauperi, poſt ; 


N O TRE 8. 


nerated very much from the Precepts of their 11. 


Narratiy et iſci Catonis.] Some 
Maſter, 1 — 


Cato of Utica, becauſe 
it 
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often warmed and excited his Virtue by Wine. You ub how ts 
tame the moſt intractable Diſpoſition by an agreeable Violence; you 
alone have the Art to make our wiſe and grave. Senators diſcover 
their Anxities, and reveal their moſt ſecret Thoughes after a chear- 
ful Glaſs : You reſtore Hope and Life to the moſt diſconſolate Soul, 
give Courage to the Poor, who, after your Favours, are not afraid 
cither of the formidable Power of Kings, or of their Guards. 
Dear Caſk, may Bacchus, and Venus, provided ſhe be in good Hu- 
mour, together with the Graces,- thoſe inſeparable Siſters, prolong 
our Pleaſures at the Light of theſe Flambeaux, until Phoebus return 
and make the Stars diſappear. 


N OTZ 8. 


it is reported of him, that he often ſpent the , of his Days, eſpecially when he was in the 
Evening in Drinking; but it is not probable, | Country, he loved to be merry in the Com- 
that in that Caſe Horace would have uſed the | pany of his Friends, who were frequently in- 
Word Narratur, becauſe he himſelf might | vited to ſup, and paſs the Evening with him. 
have been an Evidence of that, Horace being 13. Tormentum ingenis admwyes.] This 
twenty Years old when Cato of Urica flew | Expreflion, admovere tormentum, is of the 
kimſelf, It is yet leſs likely that he would | ſame Import with adbibere vim, uſed by him 
have employed the Word Priſcus. Aſſuredly | in another Place, and is a Metaphor taken 
Horace deſigned Cato the Cenſor, who was | from War, when they advanced all the Bat - 
called Priſcus before he obtained the Name of | teries and all the Machines to give an Aſſault. 
Cato, For although he was the moſt ſober | 21. Si fta Venus.] Horace invites Venus, 
Man of his Time, and drank nothing but | provided ſhe come in good Humour; for ſhe 
Water at the Wars, and at home the ſame | often eccaſions Quarrels, x 
Wine with his Slaves, yet toward the End 
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ODE XXII. 


This whole Ode has the Air of a Thankſgiving, which Horace offer; U 
Diana, for the Aſſiflance which one of his Miftreſſes had received fr; 
that Goddeſs, in ſome very preſſing Neceſſity. The Verſes are flowing, 


In DTANA N. 
M ONTIUM cuſtos nemorumque virgo, 


Quz laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimiſque letho, 
Diva triformis ; 
Imminens villz tua pinus eſto, g 
Quam per exactos ego lætus annos, 
Verris obliquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 
ODE 
8 ORD O. 


O wirgo cuſtos montium nemorumgue, Diva | nens villæ eſto tua, quam ego, per exacios ar- 
#riformis, que ter vocata audis puellas labo- | nos Igtus donem ſanguine werris meditantis ie. 
rantes utero, adimiſque eas letho ; pinus immi- | tum obliguum, 


. 


1. Montium cuflos nemorumgue.] The | be forgot that cuſtos very often ſignifies an 
Woods, Mountains, and Rivers properly be- Inhabitant. 
Jonged to Diana, whence Horace here — 3. Quæ laborantes utero puellat.] Diana 
her the Guardian of them, Yet it muſt not 


among the Ancients preſided over Women in 


S Sm Bm 
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and the Cadence remarkably fine ; but the Time of its Compoſition is en- 
tirely unknown to us. | 


To Drana. 


CHAST E Diana, Guardian of the Groves and Mountains, 
thou triple Divinity, who being invok'd under your three my- 
ſterious Names, giveſt Aſſiſtance to thoſe that ate in Labour, and 
preſerveſt them from Death, I dedicate to you the lofty dine that 
ſhades my Country- ſeat, and promiſe to ſprinkle your Altar yearly 
with the Blood of a young Boar, who already whets his Tuſks 
teady for an Engagement. | 


. 0 F- * 


Child-bed, under the Names of Juno, La- Full, and the Decreafing of the Moon, 
tona, Ilithyia, and Genitalis, This Eiction ;. Imminens wille tug pinus ed.] Horace, 
was deſigned to mark the powerful Influence | without Queſtion, took a great Pleaſure in 
of the Moon, calling to mind the Favour he had received 
3. Ter wecata.|] Horace mentions the | from Diana. This is evident from his con- 
Number three, either becauſe that Number | ſecrating to her a Tree which ſhaded hig 
was myſterious, or on account of the princi- Houſe, and which he might ſee from his 
pal Names under which the Women invok'd | Windows. The Pine was commonly made 
Diana in Child-bed, of which we ſhall ſpeak | facred to Cybele and Jin. Horace here con- 
more fully on the Secular Poem. ſecrates it to Diana; tor Diana, Iſis, Cybele, 
4. Diva triformis.] Diana was call'd by | Venus, Ceres, &c. are only different Names of 
the Latins Triformis, and by the Greeks 1p. | the ſeveral Attributes of the ſame Divi- 
u g, on Account of the three different Ap- | nity, 
pearances of the Meon, the Encreaſing, the | 
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Ode XXIII. 


ODE XXII. 


Interpreters are generally of Opinion that Horace wrote this Ode 0 þj; 
Houſeleeper in the Country, becauſe fhe complained that ſhe had not ih; 
Liberty of offering great and ſplendid Sacrifices. In order to remove thi; 
Diſcontent, he tells her that the moſt ſimple Sacrifices, when offer d with 


AD PHiDYLEN. 


CE LO ſupinas ſi tuleris manus 

Naſcente Luna ruſtica Phidyle: 

Si thure placaris & horna 

Fruge Lares, avidaque porcs 

Nec peſtilentem ſentiet Africum þ 
Fecunda vitis, nec ſterilem ſeges 

Rubiginem, aut dulces alumni 
Pomifero grave tempus anno. 
Nam, quæ nivali paſcitur Algido 
Devota, quercus inter & ilices, 

Aut creſcit Albanis in herbis 
Vuicdima, pontificum ſecures 
Cervice tinget: te nihil attinet 
Tentare multa cæde bidentium, 


Parvos 


ORD O. 


— Phidyle, f to, noſcente lund, tu- | alumni ſentient tempus grave pomifero. emi 


leris manus ſupinat caclo : fi placaris Lares Nam victima deuota Diis, que paſcitur in 
abure & bornd fruge, avidaque — nec fe- | Algido nivali inter quercus et ilices, aut quæ 
aunda witis ſentiet Africum peflilentem, nec ſe- || creſcit in berbis Albanis tinget ſecures Forli. 


tes ſentiet fterilem rubiginem, ant dulces tui | cum cervice : Nibil attinet coronantem pu v 


. 


1. Colo fſupinas f tuleris manus.] Thie Prophet David calls this expandere marus, þ 


was the ordinary Geſture of thoſe who pra y- 
ed, If they addreſſed the heavenly Gods, 
they raiſed their Hands in ſuch a Manner that 
the Palms were turn'd tewards Heaven; and 


this is the proper Signification of manus ſu- 
Sinas, Virgil, ; 

Malta Fovem manibus ſupplex oraſſe ſupinis. 
Which is equivalent to what he fays elſe- 


where, duplicet tendens ad fiders palmat. The 


"of 


expandimus manus noftras ad Deum alienus, 
and Tertullian, expandere manas, expanſis ua. 
nibus orabas, and manus aperire. Lucretia 
calls it pandere palmas. But when they ad- 
dreſſed the Infernal Gods, the Palm of the 
Hand was turned towards the Earth, as 1 ts 
avert an Evil, 

7. Rubiginem. ] Huetius ingeniouſly dc. 
counts for Blight or Mildew in Corn thus: 
The Drops of Dew, ſays he, being collectel, 
| are like ſo many convex 1 

* nien, 
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pure Hands and an upright Heart, are as effeftual to bring down the 
Bleſſing of the Gods, as the moſt magnificent Sacrifices. This Conjec- 
ture, if not exattly the Truth, has at leaſt a great Air of Probability, 
and ſerves to give a Light to the whole Piece. 


To PuiDYLE. 


JNpvernIovs Phidyle, if at every New-moon you are not un- 
mindful with uplifted Hands to make your Addreſſes to Heaven; 
if you offer up Incenſe, and of the Fruits of the Seaſon, to your 
Houſehold Gods, and ſacrifice a Pig unto them, your fertile Vines 
ſhall not be deſtroy'd by the pernicious South-weſt Wind, nor ſhall 
your Crop be blaſted, and the tender Offspring of your Flocks ſhall 
eſcape all the Dangers of the Autumn. - 'The Victims that feed in 
the Foreſts of Mount Algidus, - or thoſe that are nouriſhed in the 
Paſture-grounds of Alba are reſerved for public Sacrifices & to be 
lain by the Prieſts, It does not at all belong to you to follicir 


| Our. 
® Shall ſlain the Axes of the Prieſts with the Blood of their Necks, 7 


NOTHELIS 


which, when heated by the Rays of the Sun, 
contract a cauſtic Quality, that burns the 
Grain, Fruits, Flowers or Leaves, on which 
they lie. | 

8. Grave tempus.] The Autumn is here 
called a dangerous Seaſon, on account of the 
Maladies which uſually reign'd during that 
Time, eſpecially in the South Parts of Tal, 
where the great Summer-heats are ſucceeded 
by the South - wind, which is very moiſt and 
humid, Horace here uſes annus pomifer for 
the Autumn, as he has uſed annus bybernus 
for the Winter, in the Ode, Beatus ille, &c. 

9. Algido.) Mount Algidus was fo called 
ab algore, from the Coldneſs of the Air on 
the Top of it, occaſioned by its Height. 

12. Pontificum ſecures, ] He means that 
ſuch Victims as theſe were reſerved for the 
public Sacrifices made by the Prieſts, which 
ought to be more magnificent than thoſe of- 
fered by private Perſons, who ſhould always 
proportion their Expence to their Circum- 


| and that it ought to have two of thele longer 


ſtances. Cato: Per eoſdem dies Lari faue- 
liari pro copia ſupplices. 

13. Te nibil attinet tentare.] Some Inter- 
preters have taken this Paſſage as if Horace 
had ſaid, that we ought to proportion the Sa- 
crifices to the Greatneſs of the Gods, and that * 
theſe domeſtic Gods being of a lower Rank, 
the Sacrifices offer d to them ought to be ſo 
alſo, But this had been an impious Senti- 
ment. Horace ſays to Phidyle, that it did 
not belong to her, who was an inconſiderable 
Houſe-keeper, to offer up Victims that were 
reſerv d for the Axes of the Pontiffs, that is, 
that were deftin'd for public Sacrifices : But 
that leſs ſplendid Offerings would be equally 
acceptable from her, 

14. Bidentium.] Feflus ſays, that Bideng 
Ggnifies properly a Sheep that has two Teeth 
longer than the reſt; and this is confirined 
by Hyginus Julius, who writes, that the acti- 
fice called Z:dens, ſhould have eight Teeth, 


tuan 


fort 
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| Parvos coronantem marino I5 ) 
| Rore Deos, fragilique myrto. t 
| Immunis aram fi tetigit manus, a 
| Non ſumtuoſa blandior hoſtia P 
g | Mollibit averſos Penates 8 
| Farre pio, & ſaliente mica, 20 2 
| O DE 
| 
| | O R D O. 
| 
|} Deos rore marino fragilique myrto, tentare illos | ſumtuoſa non mellibit averſe; Penates blandin - 
| mulia cede bidentium. | farre pio et mica ſaliente, po 
| Si manus tua immunis tetigit aram, hoſtia | 5 
"| | « 
| | | | N 0 1 8. 4 
ö than the reſt, that thereby it may appear ſcriſice of theſe Crowns, where with they alſo 0 | 
that it is already in an advanc'd Age. This | adorn'd the Baſkets they made uſe of on theſ: 10 | 
i Conjecture ſeems to me more probable than | Occaſions, Tibullus, Eleg. 10, Book J. e | 
0 that mention'd by Gellius, who ſays, he had the 
in read in ſome Commentators upon the Right | Hanc pura cum weſte ſ:quar Myrtoque Ca- ot 
of the Prieſts, that they anciently uſed 6i- niſtra had 
dennes for biennes, and that in Proceſs of | Yin#a geram, myrto vinctus & ipſe coput, * 
Time the Word had been corrupted, and in - N Piet 
ſtead of b;dennes they had taken bidentes, It | © I will follow the Sacrifice in a Habit free God 
is farther to be obſery'd, that bidens was not | ** from the leaſt Stain; I will bring with ne The 
confin'd only to Sheep, but was extended to]“ Baſkets crown'd with Myrtle, wherewith & of 
all other Kinds of Beaſts, and that it is in | © 1 will alſo adorn my own Head.“ « þ, 
this laſt Senſe Horace here uſes it. 17. Immunis aram fi.] This Paſſage ha this 
135. Parvos Deos.] This is ſaid by an | very much puzzled Interpreters. Inmuni prec 
Oppoſition to what precedes, The Pontifts | cannot fignify empty, but innocent, pure ; for &@ fo 
” * Cacrificed to the Tutelar Gods of Rome, of | how can thoſe Hands be ſaid to be empty 4 U, 
| their Country, of the Empire, Victims that | that offer to the Gods Barley, Salt, Cc. |: 4 wi 
© were nouriſh'd in the fineft Paſture - grounds; | was a Kind of Proverb, Mola ſalſa [tare u- 4 C 
as for you who ſacrifice only to Deities of a | bus Guictima non eff. Thoſe who cannot offer « Ixr 
lower Raak, to rural or domeſtic Gods who | Victims, will not fail to obtain of the Gods « at. 
preſide only over a ſmall Country-ſeat, they | what they deſire, if they make them only an « gef 
are ſatisfy'd with your humble Offerings, if | Offering of Barley mix'd with Salt; for thete wil 
made with a pure and upright Heart. was no Perſ:n ſo poor but might afford this 19. 
15. Coronantem marino rore.] Theſe Crowns | which they call'd properly Mola ſalſa. Uzo 
were very much in Uſe in the S. crifices of- | this is founded the following Paſſage d 
fered to domeſtic Gods, They not only | Pliny, in the Preface which he addreſſes to 
crown'd the Gods themſelves, as we ſee it | the Emperor „ : Dis lacie ruftict mus 
exprcis'd here, but they who ofter'd the Sa- 2 gentes ſupplicant, & mola ſalſa * 
. n ; 4 
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your domeſtick Deities by a great Number of Victims; * preſent 
them with Crowns of Myrtle and Roſemary, and they will be abun- 
dantly pleaſed with your Offering. If you approach their Altar with 

ure Hands, tho” to offer but a homely Cake, and a few Grains of 
Salt, this will be more effectual to appeaſe their Anger, than if they 
were preſented with the moſt coſtly Sacrifices. 


® Crowning them with Roſemary and tender Myrtle. 


S 


litam gui non Babent thura, nec ulli fuit vitio 
Deos colere guoquo modo peſſet. Thoſe who 
« live in the Country, and many whole Na- 
« tions make Ofterings of Milk unto the 
« Gods, and ſuch as can't afford Victims 
« are not rejected, though they preſent them 
« only with Barley and Salt, nor was it ever 
ce imputed to any as a Crime that they ho- 
« noured the Gods in the Way their Circum- 
& ſtances would admit.“ Hierocles, upon 
the firſt Verſe of Pythagoras, relates a very 
remarkable Anſwer of Apollo, A Man who 
had ſacrificed a whole Hecatomb, but at the 
ſame Time was deſtitute of all Sentiments of 
Piety and Religion, wanted to know of the 
God how his Sacrifice had been received : 
The God anſwered; “ The humble Offering 
« of Barley made by the celebrated Hermione, 
«© has been acceptable in my Sight.“ On 
this Subject Epictetus has given a very wiſe 
Precept.“ In Libations, Sacrifices, and Of- 
„ ferings, every one ought to follow the 
“ Uſage of his Country, and make them 
« with a pure and ſincere Heart, without 
& Careleſineſs, without Negligence, without 
« Irreverence, without Niggardlineſs, and, 
« at the ſame Time, without a Sumptuouſ- 
« neſs beyond what a Man's Circumſtances 
i will bear.“ 

19. Averſos Penates,] The provoked 


Houſhold Gods who turn away their Eyes z 
for the Countenances of the Gods are a 
Mark of their Protection. 
20. Farre pio, & ſaliente mica.] Thus 
Tibullus : 
— Omina noctis 
Farre pio placunt & ſaliente ſale. 


They expiated the Dreams of the Night 
c with Barley and Salt.“ 

The Latins called this mola ſalſa, and the 
Greeks wdoxuTaH 0 | 

Pto,] Pius here is not to be confider'd ſim- 
ply as an Epithet, it is a Reaſon to' prove 
what the Poet ſays : For Horace would have 
us to know, that this humble Offering when 
made with Piety, was better received by the 
Gods than thc moſt magnificent Sacrifices 
without it. Socrates ſpeaks much after the 
ſame Manner, in his ſecond Alcibiades, that 
the Gods regard only the Diſpoſition of our 
Minds, and not our Proceſſions and Sacri- 
fices ; and that nothing is more pleafing to 
them than Wiſdom and Piety. This Per- 


fius has admirably expreſſed in the following 
Lines of the ſecond Satire, 


Compoſitum jus faſque animi, ſanctoſpue receſſus 


Montis, & incoftum generoſo pectus bonefls 
Hoc ceds ut admoveam temptis, & farre litabo. 


* 
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ODE XXIV. 


It is the Prerogative of Lyric Poets to inſtruct agretably, and at the ſany 
Time with Dignity. The Ode uſually begets a Reſpect to moral T1 ut 
by the Sublimity of its Sentiments, the Majeſty of the Numbers, the Boll. 
neſs of the Figures, and the Force of the 1 3 and prevents a Di. 

lafie by its | wh the Variety of Turns, and the Choice of Ornaments, 
which a ſrilful Poet knows how to employ with Propriety. Amang a 


x 
L 
7 
4 
5 


In AvaARos, 


I NTACTI1S opulentior | 
Theſauris Arabum & divitis Indiz, 


2 teac 
Cæmentis licet occupes ek 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis, & mare Apulicum ; Fate 
Si figit adamantinos ; you 
Summis verticibus dira Neceſſitas your 
Clavos ; non animum metu, kent 
Non mortis Jaqueis expedies caput. 
Campeſtres melius Scythe 
(Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domos.) 19 
Vivunt, 
O R PDO. | 9. 
Licet occupes tuis cæmentis omne Tyrrhenum | cibus ; non expedies ani mum meta, non expe- neſen 
et Apulicum mare, opulentior intactis theſauris | dies caput laquets mortis. the thi 
Arabum et divitis India; fi dira neceſſitas fi-] Campeſtres Scythe, quorum vagas domos plus - attack; 
git ſuos clavos adamantinos ſummis tuis verti- | tra rite trabunt, wivunt melius te et n 2 
uA 
NOTES which 
| 5 6 of thei 
1. Intafis.] For this Ode was made be- | they might thereby know the Number of d 01 
fore Elius Largus had marched with an Ar- | tneir Years, But I think it is rather 2 The ge 
my againſt the Arabians, which happened | Alluſion to the Method Soldiers take in Helmet 
in the tenth Conſulſhip of Auguſtus, pitching their Tents, which they do by in Allu 
2. Indiæ.] This is a Region of Af, | driving long hard Spikes into the Earth. dcymet 
which takes its Name from the River Indus, 6. Summis werticibus,] By ſummi: ver- Secutor, 
whoſe Source is in Mount Taurus, It runs | ticibus the Poet here means thoſe magnificent whom | 
from North to South along Perfia and India, | Edifices, thoſe ſplendid Buildings, which the to fail i 
and empties itſelf into the Gulph of Indus | Romans raiſed along the Adriatic and Tuſm datety , 
by five Channels. Seas. He ſays, that if once cruel Neceſlity plied h 
3. Cæmentis.] See the Remarks upon the | fixes her Refidencein theſe auguſt Structures, Place of 
Ode of this Book. nothing is capable to ſtrengthen their Minds order fo 
8. 7. Figit adamantines — Moft | againſt Fear, or ſecure them from the At- this See: 
Commentators eſteem this to be a Metaphor | tacks of Death. In this Way of conceiv» deavour: 
taken from the Cuſtom of fixing a Nail every ing the Matter, the Idea is both juſt and lter all 
Year in the Walls of their Temples, that —— 1 ad a 
0 91 
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ODE XXIV. 


great Number of Performances of this Kind, ubich Horace has bft 
behind him, that before us is nat the leaſt valuable, It conſiſts of three 
Parts. In the Firſt he expoſes the Vices of the Age, in the Setond he 
diſcovers their Cauſes, ani in the Third be preſcribes” the Remedies 
which were to be applied in order to remove them. 


Againſt the CovE Tous. 


W E RE you Maſter of greater Treaſures than. are to be found 
in Arabia and rich India, hither the Roman Arms have not yet 
reached; were the Coaſt of the Tuſcan and Adriatic Sea, cover'd 
with magnificent Buildings, all belonging to you, if the cruel 
Fates once determine the Ruin of you and of theſe loſty Edifices, 
you ſhall not be able to deliver your Mind from Fear, nor reſcue 
yourſelf from the Snares of Death. The wild Scythians, who of- 


tentimes carry their moveable Houſes on Wagons, and the Getz, 
=” tho 


I cruel Neceſſity fixes ber bard Na in bes ſly kette 


N. 0:78 v3 


8. Non mortis laqueis.] Horace here re- | which by the Word Net frequently expreſs'4 
vreſents Death as armed with a Nat, which | what a Man cannot avoid. Thus. in the Pro- 
ſhe throws over the Head of thoſe whom ſhe | phet Exeliel God ſays, that he would ftretch 
attacks, This Idea was without Doubt bor- | his Net over the King of Foruſalem :  Exten- 
rowed from the Gladiators, who, were called | dam rete meum ſuper eum & capietur in ſa- 
Fetiarii, who were armed with a Net, in] gena mea. Chap. xii. 13. and Hoſea, Ex- 
which they endeavoured toentangle the Head | pandam ſuper eos rete meum, tanguam avem 
cf their Adverfary, and then with their Fuſ- | cali deſcendere faciam en, 7. & 12, It is 
d or Trident might eafily diſpatch him. | thus that So/omon ſpeaks of the Nets of 
The Yecutor was armed with a Buckler and a | Death, Prov. xxi, 6. Qui congregat theſauros 
Halmot, whereon was the Picture of a Fiſh | /ingua mendacii, wanus & excors eff, & ins 
in Allußon to the Net, His Weapon was a | pingetur ad laqueos mortis. 
Scymetar, or Falx N He was called] 9. Campeſtres Scytbæ.] Theſe People had 
vecutor, decauſe if the Retiarizs, againſt | neither Cities nor Villages; they lived al- 
whom he was always matched, ſhould happen] ways in the Country, and contented them 
to tail in catching with his Net, his only] ſelves with a kind of moveable Houſes that 
Safety lay in Flight; ſo that in this Caſe he] could be eaſily tranſported with them, when 
plied his. Heels as faft as he could about the] they intended to change their Habitation. 
Place of Combat, till he had got his Net in] Horace, in the Line. immediately following, 
order for a ſecond Throw : In the wean Time] calls them wagas domes. Fuſtin ſays of them, 
this Secutor or Follower purſued him, and en- Sine tecto munimentogue, pecora & armenta 
deavoured to prevent his Deſign, Poſſihly] babent. Aurum & argentum perinde aſper + 
-fter all, Horace in this may have only made | nantur ac religui mortales adpetunt, 
wie of a Figute common in all Languages, | 

Vow kh” 7 | Q q 12. Imme- 
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Vivunt, & rigidi Getæ; 

Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges & Cererem ferunt; 

Nec cultura placet longior annuã; 
Defunctumque laboribus 

quali recreat ſorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 

Privignis mulier temperat innocens; 
Nec dotata regit virum 

Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero: 

Dos eſt magna parentium 

Virtus, & metuens alterius viri 
Certo fœdere caſtitas: 

Et peccare nefas, aut pretium eſt mori. 
O quiſquis volet impias 

Cædes, & rabiem tollere eivicam: 
Si quæret pater urbium 

Subſcribi ſtatuis; indomitam audeat 
Refrenare licentiam, | 
Clarus 1 quatenus, heu nefas ! 


Virtutem incomem odimus, 


— — — — — 
— — I A te es ay as. 
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Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi. 


Quid triſtes querimoniæ, 
Si non ſupplicio culpa reciditur, 
Quid leges ſine moribus | 
Vanæ proficiunt ? fi neque fervidis 
Pars incluſa caloribus 


Mundi, nec Boreæ finitimum latus, 5 
| te 


: O R D O. 
ua, quibus immetata jugers ferunt liberas fru- ] biem civicam : fi queer ſubſeribi fatuit pus 
es er em, nec cultura longior annua placet | urbium ; audeat refrenare indomitam licentian 
is; Vicariuſgue recreat æguali ſorte alterum | clarus poſigenitis : quatenus ( beu nefa ! ) ali 
defunctum laboribus. mus wirtutem incolumem, invidi querimui ea 
Ic wulier innocent temperat privignis ca- ſublatam ex eculis, 
rentibus matre : nec conjux dotata regit wirum, | Quid triſtes querimoniæ proficiunt, fi cue 
nes fidif nitido adultero. Illic virtus parentum | non reciditur ſupplicio * Quid proficiunt lgu 
«ff magna dos, & cafitas certo feedere metuens | vane fine moribus & #8 
alterius witi: Illic et peccare eſt wefas, aut Si negue pars mundi incluſa fervidis cal. 
pretium eft mori. bus, nec latus mundi finitimum Beree, nivi/qu 
O quiſquis wolet tollere impias cages, et ra- 


NOT ES. 


12. Immetata guibus jugers.] As theſe | guiſh the Lands by Beundaries or Limits, Ju. 
People lived in common, they did not diſtin- I gil, ſpeaking of the Age of Saturn, ou 
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tho? rude and unpoliſbed, are far more happy than you. The Earth, 
without being mark'd out by Boundaries, affords them in great 
Plenty of the Gifts of Ceres. "Their Toil never continues longer 
than one Year, and he who has once accompliſh'd his Time, ne- 
ver fails of being reliev'd by a Succeſſor, who comes in his Turn 
to undergo the ſame Fatigue and Cares. Among them Step-mo- 
thers, by an Innocence of Manners, ts which we are entire Stran- 
gers, never attempt to injure the Children of a former Marriage, 
The Wives never offer to domineer over their Huſbands becauſe of 
their ſuperior Fortunes, and are always on their Guard againſt the 
Atts and Allurements of Lovers. The beſt Fortune their Daugh- 
ters can have, is to inherit the Virtue of their Parents, to be frictly 
chaſte, and inviolably attach'd to their Huſbancs, and to eſteem 
Infidelity to them a Crime ſo heinous, as to deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed with Death. Ah! where is the Man that will put an End 
to our frequent impious Murders, and ſtop the Fury of our civil 
War? Is he deſirous of having Statues erected with this glorious 
Inſcription, ThE FATHER OF His CounTRY? He mult have 
the Courage to oppoſe that unbounded Licentiouſneſs which at 
preſent ſo much prevails. By this Means only can he expect to 
procure the Eſteem of future Ages. As for us, alas ! we are fo 
envious and wicked, that we bear an implacable Hatred to great and 
good Men while living, and yet, ſo unaccountable is our Conduct, 
that no ſooner are they dead, than we, without ceaſing, regret and 
lament them. To what Purpoſe are our heavy Complaints, unleſs 
we check Vice by an adequate Puniſhment? What good End can 
our Laws anſwer, if we negle& to regulate our Lives by them ? 
Tho! the Merchant, always greedy of Gain, is not diſcouraged by 
the ſcorching Heat of the torrid Zone, nor by the Coldneſs of the 


North, 
xn 0 | 


Nu ſgaare quidem, aut metiri limits campum 
Fas erat, in medium quarebant, a 
21. Dos eft magna, &c.] There are wa 
Things that demonſtrate the great Happine!! 
of the Marriage-State among the Scyth1ans ; 
the virtuous Education which Children re- 
ceiv'd from their Parents, the Woman's 
Attachment and Regard to her Huſband, the 
Horrer they had of conjugal Infidelity, and 
the Rigour of the Laws that punith'd that 
Crime with Death. 

21, Parentium virtus. 
Parents muſt probably have a good Effect up- 
on their Children, He/ied laments, that in 


his Time Men were ſolieitous to have a Set 


The Virtue ef h 


of Dogs and Horſes of a good Breed, but that 
they did not ſcruple to marry the Daughter 
of vitious Parents, if ſhe had Money enough. 
This is an Unhappineſs attending all thoſe who 
place their ſovereign Good in Riches. 
25. O quiſquis wolet impias.] Theſe two 
Verlies manifeſtly prove, that this Ode was 
made during the Civil Wars, Auguſtus very 
ſoon after this merited the Honours Horace 
here ſpeaks of. Bentley makes a very gocd 
Remark upon this, that guifguis ought to be 
divided, O quis quis. This Repetition of gurs 
as a great Force and Energy, and makes us 
ſenſible, thit the Thing here ſpokea of is 
very difficult, and what can be effected by no 
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leſs than a Hero, 
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Q. Horari: Ode XXIV. 
Duratæque ſolo nives 0 ? 
| d 
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| Mercatorem abigunt ; horrida callidi 46 
Vincunt æquora navitz ; 
Magnum pauperies opprobrium, jubet 
Quidvis & facere & pati, 
Virtutiſque viam deſerit arduæ. = 
Vel nos in Capitolium, 
Quo clamor vacat & turba faventium ; | 5 
Vel nos in mare proximum 5 
Gemmas, & lapides, aurum & inutile, 0 
Summi materiam mali, | © 
Mittamus. ſcelerum ſi bene pœnitet, | 2 
Eradenda Cupidinis | = / 
Pravi ſunt elementa, & teneræ nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus „ 
Formandæ ftudiis. neſcit equo rudis FP. 
Hærere ingenuus puer, | = 
Venarique timet ; ludere doctor, 
Seu Græco jubeas trocho, 
Seu malis vetita legibus alea : Pu 
Cum perjura patris fides W in: 
Conſortem ſocium fallat & hoſpitem, „ Wl : 
| lu. | is iy 
- Oo R D O. ſtro 
* * 
durate ſolo, abigunt mercatorem ; ſi callidi na- Si bene pænitet nos ſcelerum, clementa provi $1 ; 
wite vincunt borrida æguora; ſi pauperiesnunc | cupidinis eradenda ſunt : et mentes noſtiæ u- _ 
magnum opprobrium jubet et facere et pati guid» | mis teneræ formande ſunt aſperioribus ui, The 
vis, deſeritque viam virtutis arduæ : Nos mit- Ingenuus puer rudis neſeit bærere epic, f. * 
ramus wel in Capitolium, quo clamor et turba j metque wenari, doctior luder e, ſeu jubras Graw * 1 
 faventium vocat, vel nos mittamus in mare | trocho, ſeu malis aled wetita legibus : cum per: ſels | 
proximum, gemmas, & lapides, et inutile au- | jura fides patris fallat conſortem ſecium et le- 
rum, materiam ſummi mali. 
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35. Quid leges fine moribus.] He Joins diſcovered the Cauſes of thoſe Evils that 4 nate, 
theſe two together, becauſe Laws without | feed his Country, vi. Avarice, and a Dread lates 
Manners are of no Effect, and Manners are | of Poverty, he next peints out the Remedi:y teln. 
not durable or of Continuance, but when |} that ought to be apply'd in order to redreli 
ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd by the Laws. It | them. But this Paſſage has not been wel tione c 
is for the ſame Reaſon, that in another Place | underſtood byCommentators, whe: they ima. 51 
he ſays, Mos et lex maculoſum edomuit nefas. | gin'd that Horace here tells them they ought Rich 
There is a very remarkable Paſſage in the | to bring all their Riches into the Cap:to|, be | 
4th Book of Livy ; Aut moribus aut legibus } had in his Eye what the Roman Ladies hat 52. 
tjuncta. done once before, when they brought all ther 
2 · Vel nas in Capitolium.] After having | Jewels to the Capitol, to ſupply the * 
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Nerth, where the Snow is froze to the Earth; tho“ our skilful 
Mariners, for Gain, dare brave the ſtormy Main, tho? Poverty is 
eſteemed by ſome the greateſt Reproach, and, rather than be poor, 
they']l do or ſuffer any Thing, nay, forſake the arduous Paths of 
Virtue itſelf : /hall we therefore do ſa? No; let us rather carry our 
Gold, Jewels and precious Stones, the Source of all our Evils, to 
the Capitol, where we are invited by the Acclamations of the Peo- 
ple, and there offer them to Jupiter, or let us throw them to thg 
Bottom of the Sea. If we are really touched with a Senfe of our 
Crimes, we ought quite -to root out the Cauſe of Avarice to which 
we are ſo prong, and accuſtom our Youth betimes to laborious Ex- 
erciſes, Our oung (pay are better skilled in the mean Djver/ions 
if turning an Iron Hoop ſtuck with Rings, as the Greeks do, or 
throwing the Dice, tho' forbid by Law, than in the manly Exerciſes 
of Riding or Hunting, while their perfidious Fathers deccive their 
Friends and Acquaintainces, and break thro” all the Laws of Hoſ- 


pitality 


KN O0 T3 


Exigenciesof the Republic: Or that he ſpeaks | Exerciſes, to ĩnure them to all Kinds of Fa- 
in this Manner, becauſe it was cuſtomary with | tigue, and to teach them not to look upon 
the Citizens to commit their Treaſures tor | Poverty as a Reproach. 

Security to the Temples. The firſt Opinion | 57. Seu Graco jubeas trocho.] The Je- 
is inſupportable. Horace by that would de- | chus has been often thought the ſame as the 


ſtroy what he intended to eſtabliſn. And the Top ; ore of alike Nature with our Bil- 


Second is not leſs, becauſe the Advice here |liards : But both theſe Opinions are now ex- 
is to diveſt themſelves entirely of the Riches, | ploded by the Curious. The Trechus there- 
and not to Jay them up inPlaces of Security. | fore was properly a Hocp of Iron ſtuck with 
Theedorus Marcilius is the only Perſon vho Rings. The Boys and young Men uſed to 
has given the true Senſe of this Paſſage; for | whirl this along, as our hildren do wooden 
he has very well remarked that Horace coun- | Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron hav- 
ſels the Remans to conſecrate to Jupiter all ing a wooden Handle; which Rod was called 
their Gold and other Riches. It was a very [by the Grecians he and by the Romans, 
ordinary Thing to conſecrate their Gold and | Radius. There was Need of great Dexterity 
moſt valuable Jewels to the Gods; this was |to guide the Hoop right. In the mean Time, 
otten, practiſea by private Perſons, by the Se- the Rings by the Note which they made, nat 
nate, and by the Emperors, as Suctonius re- | only gave the People Notice to keep out of 
lates of Auguſius. Urpote qui in celiam Cefi- |the Way, but contributed very much to the 
teln i Jovis ſedecim miliia ponds auri, gemmaſ- | Boys Diverſion, 
gue ac margaritas quiergenties I. S. una dona-| 58. Vetita legibus alea.] All Games of 
tone contulerit, Hazard were forbid at Rome by the Laws, 
51. Eradenda cupidinis pravi.] He calls |eſpecially the Game of Dice, Such as gave 
Riches elementa cupidinis, becaule they are |themſelves up to it and were diſcovered, were 
the Principle and Cauſe of Avatice. very oſten put in Priſon, Yet there was one 
52. Et teneræ nimis aſperioribus.] It was | Exception of theſe Laws, and that was, that 
not ſufficient to eradicate Avarice, Herace far- | every one was permitted to play at them du- 
ther adviſes his Countrymen to be more care- | ring the Saturnalia. But theſe Laws were not 
ful in educating their Children ; not to breed | ſufficient to reftrain this Practice at other 
them up in Idleneſe, which is the Mother of | Times, nor is this much to be wondered at, 
Ul Vices, but to accuſto em to laborious "—_—_ the Emperors themſelves were com- 
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Indignoque pecuniam | 
edi properet. ſcilicet improbæ 
Creſcunt divitiz : tamen 
Curtz neſcio quid ſemper abeſt rei. n 
ODE 
O0 R D O. 
properetgne am beredi indigno. ! rei. 
2 3 tamen — R 


NOT ES. 


Monly profeſſed Admirers of it. Auguſtus | Regard to the Time of the Year, But the 
&imfelf played unreaſonably, without — great Maſter of this Art was Claudius, who, 
by 
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pitality to enrich their unworthy Heirs, and after they have amaſe d 
a great deal of il|-got Wealth, they have till an inſatiable Thirſt 


after more. 
0:84, 


2 5 by his conſtant Practice, gain'd ſo much Ex- | (as the moſt proper Puniſhment in the World) 
© perience as to compoſe Fl Book on the Subject. to pla continually at Dice with a Box that 

| Hence Seneca, in — wr re — of | had the Bottom out 3 which kept him al- 

that Emperor's Apotheofis; when, after a | ways in Hopes, and yet every Time hawlk'd 

great many Adventures, he has brought himto | his Expectations, : 

Hell, makes the Infernal Judges condemn him 


22 [ME 89 Wn 4 . 4 *% * 


n we abs. 
e. jj 


ODB 


Ho ATII ode Xxy 


ODE XXV. 
It is not at all Horace's Dejien, in this Ode, to praiſe Auguſtus, Je n, 
wants to let us know that he intended to employ the happy Moments of |; 
Enthuſiaſm in celebrating that Prince, tranſmitting to Poſterity an 
Account F theſe renotun d and truly ' Actions, which had ale) 
Ap Baccnvum, 


| Qe O me, Bacche, rapis tui 


Plenum ? quz in nemora, aut quos agor in ſpecus, . 
Velox mente nova ? quibus : l 
Antris, egregii Cæſaris audiar [ 
Eternum meditans decus ; h 
Stellis inſerere, & concilio Jovis ? k J 
. . * 
Dicam inſigne, recens, adhuc - h 
Indictum ore alio. non ſecus in jugis 0 
Exſomnis ſtupet Evias, m 
Hebrum proſpiciens, & nive candidam 10 1 
| Thracen, 
0: D ©. 
O Baeche, quo rapis me plenum tui ? Id gue | voncilio Jovis? · 
amore aut in guos ſpecus welox agor mente no- Dicam inſigne recent et adbuc indifum 1. bo 
wa Ex guibus antris audiar meditans æter- | alia : Ewvias exſomnis in jugis won ect uf * 
aum decus egregii Cæſaris inſerere illum flellis et a 
# ( 
1 
p 
3. Felox mente novd.] As if Bacchns had | cellence, Thus the fatteſt Lambs are, « aln; 
all of a ſudden chang'd the Genius of the | Scripture, call'd Agm de grege; Qui comme! Ma 
Poet, and render'd it, in ſome Meaſure, di- | tis agnum de grege, that is, agnum egregiun. law 
vine, that it might be equal to the Majeſty | 6, Stellis inſerere.] Very few have obſerve! rem 
of the Subject. the Force and Beauty of this Word iu, non 
4+ Egregii Cæſaris.] Torrentius is of O- For it does not ſignify what Catullus calls 4 face 
pinion that this may be underſtood of Ceſar ; | calum wecare ; he does not mean that he 6 
but I cannot bring myſelf to be of this Mind, | would raiſe Auguſtus to the Skies by an an / 
2 it deut he ſpeaks of Auguſlus, whom | Verſes, That Prince had been already oer, Ikn 
; calls egregius Cæſur, Ode 6, Book I, | ſecrated, and Horace ſays, that he would lin 
Cicero ſpeaking of Avuguſius, gives him the | ſpeak of that Conſecration, that he would de- the c 
ſame Title, Epiſt. 25, Book 12, Puer enim | ſcribe it in ſuch a Manner that they might . 
regius prafgium fibr primum, et nobis, de- believe Auguſtus already aſcended to Heaven. ere 
ide ſummæ reipublice comparavit. And in - | Inſerere is here put for inſertum dicere, its & to th 
deed this Epithet is bdth very beautiful and | inſeri videatur. It is thus that he {=y3, Oce at th 
very noble, for it ſignifies properly what is | 29th, Book II. Iterare mella for 1/2 dejert- = 


ſeparated from the reft on account of its Ex- bers ut iterum labi wideantur. This F B : 
0 
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ODE XXV. 


raiſed him to an Equality with the Gods, although he as yet dwelt a- 
mong Men. Me ought therefore to conſider this Ode as a Prelude to 
the Praiſes of Auguſtus, and the Preparative ta them : It is full of 
an Enthuſiaſm truly poetic. 


To Baccuvs. 


B. CCHUS, whither do you hurry me thus full of your Di- 
vinity ? Into what Caves, into what Woods am I tranſported, 
by the impetuous Sallies ef a new Enthuſiaſm ? What Ecchaes ſhall 
reſound the Songs I compoſe to the immortal Glory of great Cæſar, 
how he was received into Heaven, and admitted to the Counſel of 
Jupiter? I deſign to ſing of Actions great in themſelves, ſuch as 
have never been perform'd by any Perſon, nor yet ſung by any 
other. My Soul is ſeized with the ſame Admiration and Aſtoniſh- 
ment a Bacchanal feels when juſt awaked from a deep Sleep on the 


Top of a Mountain, it diſcovers around it the River Hebrus, the 


Snows 


N00 


both very beautiful and ſublime, Virgil uſes 
it in his Gxth Eclogue. 


Tum Phactontiadas, muſco circumdat amaræ 
Corticis, atque ſols proceras erigit alnes. 


That is, c:rcumdatas Pbaetontiadas, et ereftos 
alnos deſcribere : And he does it in ſuch a 
Manner as would make one believe thatthey 
law the Miracle take Place, as Servius has 
remarked, Mira autem canentis laus, ut guaſi 
non faftam rem cantare, ſed ipſe eam cantando 
facere videatur. . 

6. Et concilio Fovis.] Concilium ſignifies 
an Aſſembly, In ſome Editions it is confilio, 
I know very well that theſe two Words con- 

filium and concjlium, have been often miſtaken 
the one for the other; but tis Matter of In- 
difference which of the Readings take Place 
here; for Auguſtus could not be admitted in- 
to the Aſſembly of the Gods, without being 
at the ſame Time of the Counſel of Jupiter, 
_ being maniteſtly a Conſequence of the 
9h, I, 


other. When Homer repreſents Fupiter go- 
ing to Counſel, he tells us, that he called 
together and aſſembled all the Gods. 

7. Dicam.] Sure of the Protection and 
Favour of the God who inſpired him, he pro- 
miſes himſelf nothing but what is ſublime and 
maryellous. The Port frequently uſes dicere 
for canere, 


Ennius ipſe Pater nunquam niſi potus ad 
arma 


Profiluit dicenda. 


7. Infigne recent, adbuc indictum ore alio.] 
This is not to be underſtood only of the ne- 
Manner in which theſe Things were toe be 
celebrated, but of the Things themſelves, It 
would ſcem as if the Words indium ore alio 
ſerved only to explain recens ; but this is not 
at all the Caſe ; for Horace might have ſpoke 
of Things that would have appeared new to 
the Romans, which yet had Wen celcbrated 
by the Greeks; this is the Reaſon that after 

_— having 


306 
Thracen, ac pede barbaro 


Q HoxaTi: Ode XXV. 


Luſtratam Rhodopen. ut mihi devio 


Ripas & vacuum nemus. 


Mirari libet ! & Naiadum potens, 


Baccharumque valentium 


15 


Proceras manibus vertere fraxinos; 
Nil parvum, aut humili modo, 


Nil mortale _ dulce periculum eft, 


O Lenze, ſequi 


cum 


Cingentem viridi tempora pampino. 29 


O RD O. 


Proſpicient Hebrum, et Thracen candidam ni ve, 
ac Rhodopben luſtratam pede barbaro. Ut libet 
mibi devio mirari ripas et vacuum nemus ! 


O fpotens Naiadum, Baccharumgue valen- 


tium manibus wertere procerat fraxinet ; lequar 
nil parvum, aut bumili modo, loquar nil mor- 
tale. O Lenge periculum eft dulce ſequi Dus 
cingentem ſua tempora wiridi pampino. 


NOTE S$ 


having promiſed he would ſpeak of Things 
entirely new, he adds, and which bave never 
yet been mentioned by any other ; that is, the 
Greeks themſelves have never ſaid any Thing 
that reſembles it. Horec?, without doubt, 
here alludes to the Verſes ſung by thoſe who 
followed the Statue of Bacchus, 

8. Non ſeeus in jugis.] This gives the Rea- 
ſon of the Promiſe he had made, Iwill ſpeak 

Things marwellous and extraordinary, For, 

ys he, I am ſenſible of the ſame Move- 
ments of Admiration and Fear which the 


Bacchantes feel, when, in their Proceſſione, 


they have got upon the Summits of [the 
Mountains, and diſcover thence Hebru, 
Thrace, and Mount Rhedope. Does not Horact 
connect his Thoughts, that he may the det- 
ter imitate the Stile, and keep up to the 
Character of a Man inſpired by the Gods? 
11. Ac pede barbare luſtratam Rhodepen.] 
was a Mountain of Thrace, and the 
moſt ordinary Place of Rendezvous for the 
Thracian Bacchantes ; whence Horace writes 
pede barbar 0 luftratam. b 
11. Dulce periculum eft.] There was ſore 
Kind of Pride in the Promiſe which Era: 
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Snows of Thrace, and Mount Rhodope the Place of Rendezvous 
of all the Barbarians when they celebrate their ſolemn Feaſts, What 
inconceivable Pleaſure do I enjoy while I am in theſe unfrequented 
Paths, admiring the ſteep Rocks and ſolitary Groves ! Powertul Be- 
ing, who ruleſt over the Naids and Bacchanals, who with their 
nervous Arms, can tear up by the Roots the loftieſt Pines, aid me 
with your Protection, that I may utter nothing low or mean, but 
what is great and worthy of Immortality. My Enterprize may ap- 
pear raſh and dangerous, but it is a pleaſant Kind of Danger, great 
Bacchus, to follow the Steps of a God whoſe Temples are always 
crowned with a verdant Vine-branch. 


N © F-38 


had made, to ſay nothing but what was mar- 
vellous and ſublime, nothing that ſhould be 
ſubject to Death. And as the Antients were 
perſuaded that all bold Words, to uſe their 
own Terms, all Words of Vanity, were or- 


from this ſame Word the Bacebantes have 
been called Lene, the Feaſts of Bacchus, 
Lenæa; and the Month in which they are 
celebrated, Leneon, which anſwers in Part to 
our Ofober. 
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dinarily followed by ſome Degree of Puniſh- | 20, Cingentem wiridi tempora pampi no.] 
ment, they took care to ſoften them. This | Commentators explain this Paſſage two diffe- 
is what Horace does here with a fine Addreſs ; | rent Ways, either cob is himſelf crowned wwithy 
for be ſays to Bacchus: I know it is dan- | a Vine-branch, or who crowns bis Followers 
« gerous to promiſe ſuch great Things, but | with it. The firſt Explication ſeems to me 
« the Danger is pleaſant, when we follow a | moſt likely; for Herace always deſigns Bac- 
God whoſe Head is always adorned with a | chus in this Manner, as in Ode 8th, Book 
„ Vine-branch,* By this he would have] Fourth. 
us to underſtand, that he was not afraid of 
any bad Conſequences from his great Pro- 
miſes, as he had made them only in a De- 
pendence on his Protection. | 
19. Lenee,] Leneus is an ordinary Sir-F „ It is Bacchus who, adorned with a ver- 
name of Bacchus, It is derived from the] ** dant Vine-branch, crowns all our Wiſhes 
Greek Word det, which fignifies a Prefs ; | with a happy Succeſs,” 


- 


Ornatus viridi tempera ins 
_ Liber, wota bones ducit ad exitus. 
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ODE XXVI. 
Horace had been but 100 long a Slave to the moſi fooliſh of all the Paſſing, 


He here takes a Reſolution of breaking his Chains, Th 


e Ode ts ſhort, 


but is full of Vivacity and Sentiment. 


AD VENEREM. 
V I XI puellis nuper idoneus, 


Et militavi non fine gloria : 
Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hic paries habebit, 
Lzvum marinz qui Veneris latus ; 
Cuſtodit. hic, hic ponite lucida 


Funalia, & vectes, & arcus 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces. 


O, quæ beatam Diva tenes Cyprum, & 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nive, 10 


Reging, 


ORD @. 


go vixi nuper idoneus pugllis, et militavi | ponite funalis lacida, et wettes, et artis ni. 
non ſine gloria : nunc bic paries = cuſtodit | naces foribus oppoſitts. 


Jawum latus Veneris marine, babebit mea ar- 


ma barbitonque defunfum belle, 


O Diva gue tenes beatam Cyprum, et Mem- 


Hic, hic | phim carentem nive Sithunida, O Regina, [mi 


o rns \ 


1. Pixi puellis nuper.] Nuper, that is, 
before the Age of forty ; for at that Age 
Herace gave over bis Amours and Gallantry. 

2. Kt militavi.] For Love is carrying on a 
Kind of War ; Ovid, | 


Militat omnis amans, ct babet ſua caſtra Cu- 

pido. 

4. Hic paries babebit.] The Ancients were 
wont, when they quitted the Profeſſion of 
War, to conſecrate their Arms to Mars. 
The like was obſerved in other Profeſſions. 
Horace makes Choice of the Altar of Venus 
fer this Ceremony, and hangs up his Armour 
en the left Side of the Goddeſs, that is, on 
the Eaſtern Wall of the Temple. The Sta- 
tues of the Gods were placed in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that they looked towards the South; 


thus the Eaſtern, which was accounted the 
happieſt Side of the Temple, was upon their 
left Hand. | 

5. Marine Veneris.] Auguſtus placed in 
the Temple of Julius Ceſar the Venus of d. 
pelle, where that Goddeis was repteſented u 
riſing from the Sea, Poſſibly it is of that 
Temple and Picture that Horace ſpeaks here, 

7. Et weftes, & arcus. ] Dr. Bentley raiſes 
here a very confiderable D.fficulty. He de. 
mands why Horace here makes mention d 
Bows. Did the Youth make Uſe of them 
to force open a Gate when ſhut againſt them? 
This is the Reaſon why he thinks this Ver 
ſtands in need of Correction, and that ut 
ought to read, 


Et veces ſecureſques 
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When it was compoſed is uncertain, but it ſeems to have been written 
after the 23d of the firſt Book, and the 9th of this; about the forty 
ſecond Year of Horace's Age. | 


To VENVus. 


N OT long ago acquitted myſelf with Honour in the Service of 
the Ladies, and fought not without Glory under Cupia*'s Ban- 
ner. Now on the Wall of the Temple which covers the Left-Side 
of Venus emerging out of the Sea, will I hang up my Arms and my 
Harp diſcharged trom that War. Boys, here place the Flambeaux, 
here the Levers and Bows wherewith I us'd to force the Gates that 
oppoſed my Entrance. O Goddeſs, who art adored at Cyprus, and 
at Memphis, where the ſerene Air is never obſcured with Snow, 
Great Queen, the Favour I beg of you is, that you would for once 


chaſtiſe 
N 0 T0, | 


For theſe Axes were very proper to break d irrevocable Oath to abſent himſelf for 


open a Gate with, and they were very com- | ever from the Object of his Paſſion, he only 
monly employ'd for this Purpoſe, as is evi- | complains of Ch/ce's Obftinacy, and prays the 
dent from Theocritus, Plautus, and Virgil. | Goddeſs to puniſh her, | 4 
Nothing can prove more ſtrongly that the re- | 10. Aſemphim. ] Venus was ador'd in ſe- 
ceiy'd Reading is authentic, than this ſtrange | veral Cities of Egypt, but eſpecially at Mem- 
Reſtitution, Theſe Bows are not mention'd | pbis, where there was a very beautiful Tem- 
here without Reaſon, the Flambeaux and j ple conſecrated to her. Strabo, in his x9th 
Levers were to burn and force open the | Book, ſays: There is at Memphis a Temple 
Gates, and the Bows were intended torepulſe | belonging to Yenus, a Grecian Coddeſs, Some 
thoſe who ſhould attempt to defend them. | ſay it is the Temple of the Moen. It is no 
Thus when an Army lays Siege to a City, | difficult Matter to reconcile theſe two Opi- 
they have not only Engines to aſſault the | nions, ſeeing Venus and the Moon were but 
Walls, but alſo Weapons to annoy thoſe | one and the ſame Divinity. 
who are upon the Ramparts, Horace fol-] 10. Carentem Sitbonid nive.] The Moun- 
lows the ſame Idea here, tains of Thrace are cover'd with Snow the 
9. O gue beatam,) The four following | greateſt Part of the Year, which renders that 
Verſes confiſt of the Prayer which Horace | Climate extremely cold. Our Poet therefore 
offers up to Venus, and have nothing com- had good Reaſon to ſay, nix Sitbonia, for nix 


men with what precedes. The Thought is | perfrigida; this is a peetical Expreſſion, where 


very natural and delicate, but it makes one | the Species is taken for the Genus, which 
apt to ſuſpe& that Horace was no trus Con- | Horace does very often. Tis probable that 
vert. After having declar'd that he bad re- | the Reaſon why the Poet mentions particu- 
nounc'd Love and Gallantry, after having] larly the Cold of Thrace, is, becauſe Chloe 
conſecrated his Arms to Venus, he addreſſes | was of that Country. He calls her in an- 
his Preyer to her; and inſtead of a folemp | ether Place Thrgfa Cblce. 1 

II. Sin. 
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Regina, ſublimi flagello 
Tange Chloen ſemel arrogantem. 


ORD O. 
eange arregantem Chloen ſublimi flagelle. 
. : 
11. Sublimi flagello.] Horace here gives Venn a Whip, which is ſomething very te- 


—  — 


ODE XXVII. 


Lelia Galla, a Lady of Diſtin&ion in Rome, had marry'd Poſtumus. The 
Happineſs of the Marriage: late was interrupted in the Year 731, ly th 
Departure of Tiberius for the Eaft, whence he did not return till il: 
Year 735. Poſtumus -was pitched upon by the Emperor to attend hin 
while he viſited the Provinces of Aſia, and in his Expedition into ur. 
menia, where that young Prince had it in his Charge to replace Tigns 
nus upon the Throne. Propertius reproach'd Poſtumus fer having ſo ſor 
abandon d bis new Spouſe, and addreſſed to him upon that Suljeft th 
eleventh Elegy of the Third Book. Some Time after, the ſame Pit 
wrote @ ſecond Piece in Favour of Galla, which is the third of the 4h 
Book, It is an Epiſtle which that Lady writes to her Huſband. This 
made an Impreſſion upon the Mind of Poſtumus, who gave Galla Liberty 
io come and accompany him. As ſhe was upon the Point of departing in 
order to embark, Horace, who had no other Connection with her but that 
of an honeſt and reſpetful Friendſhip, takes Occaſion to adarejs thi 
Ode to her; where, after having wiſh'd her favourable Auſpices, he re- 
preſents to her the Danger of the Sea to which ſhe was gorng to epi 
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chaſtiſe the haughty and diſdainful Chloe, * with à Severity that 
may revenge all the | 


kable ; he prays that Goddeſs to raiſe her Hanc Venus ex alto flentem ſublimis Olymps 
Whip high to karte Chloe, that the Blow Spectat. 2 
may be the more violent. Perhaps he only ; 
ſays, ſublimi flagello tange, inſtead of ſublimis % Venus, from the Top of Olympus, ſaw 
tange flape!lo, As Tibullus, in the 8 Elegy ec her drown'sd in Tears,” 
of his firſt Book : 


Afﬀronts I have received from her, 
* With a Whip lifted bigh, 


10 


— 


Picce, (the moſt difficult perhaps of all the Odes of Horace) that 1 am 


ODE XXVIL 


herſelf. Afterwards he launches forth into the Hiſtory of Europa, ts 
lit her under/land it was not the Buſineſs of Ladies to venture themſelves 
upon the Sea, that the Adventure of that Princeſs turn d to ber Advan- 
tage, and that in fuch a Caſe ſhe ought not to give herſelf up to the ſams 
Sentiments of Deſpair as Europa, who very unſeaſonably lamented an 
Event which made her Miſtreſs to the Sovereign of the Gods. This Ex- 
plication is only founded on Conjectures, but theſe Conjectures are ſo natu- 
ral, ſo well connected, and throw ſo great à Light upon this whole 


eaſily induced to believe, that this Repreſentation of the Matter bears a 
very great Reſemblance to Truth. Hereby this Ode is not only freed from 
the Obſcurity wherewith it hath been cover d hitherto ; but alſo does Ho- 
nour to the Poet, and ſeems to equal ſome of his beſt Performances. The 
Hiftory of Europa, altho' a little too long, is nevertheleſs well con- 
ducted ; and the Speech of that unfortunate Princeſs is full of the moſt 
paſſionate and lively Eloguence. 
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AD GALATEAM NAVIGATURAMN, 


INeros parræ recinentis omen : 
Ducat, & przgnansaut ab agro Laus 
Rava decurrens lupa Lanuvino, 
Fetaque vulpes : 
Rumpat & ſerpens iter inſtitutums 
Si per obliquum ſimilis ſagittæ 
Terruit mannos. ego cui timebo 
Providus auſpex, 
Antequam ſtantes repetat paludes 
Imbrium divina avis imminentum, 
Oſcinem corvum prece ſuſcitabo 
Solis ab ortu. 
N licet felix ubicunque mavis, 
t memor noſtri, Galatea, vivas: 
Teque nec lævus vetet ire picus, 
Nec vaga cornix. a 
Sed vides quanto trepidet tumultu 
Pronus Orion. ego quid ſit ater 
Adriz, novi, ſinus; & quid albus 
Peccet Iapyx 20 
Hoſtium uxores puerique cæcos 
Sentiant motus orientis Auſtri, & 
ZEquoris nigri fremitum, & trementes 


Verbere ripas, de 
o RD O. 


Omen parræ recinentis ducat Impios, et preg- Galatea, fis licet flix ubicunque mavirele, Wi which 
ans canis, aut rava Lupa decurrens ab agro | et wivas memor noſtri: neque picus lawus, nt 
Lanuvino, fetaque vulpes 3 et ſerpent rumpat | waga cornix wetet te Ire. 
eorum iter 2 fi ſimilis ſagittæ per Sed vides quanto tumultu pronus Orion tre 
ebliguum terruit Mannos. pidet. Ego novi, guid fit ater ſinus Adrie; 

1 go Auſpex providus ei cui timebo ſuſci- 1 et quid aibus Fapyx peccet. Uxores pus iu 
tabs prece ab ortu ſolis Oſcinem corvum, ante- | hoſtium ſentiant cacos motus Auſtri orientiy, i 
guam avis divina imbrium imminentum repetat | fremitum nigri æguorii, et ripas trementei aun 


fantes paludes, bere. ſpeak 0 
NOT © iv | 


1. Impios parr recinentis.] Horace in this | whence they had the Name of a9 d + 
Ode es mention of three Sorts of Au- | avis and conſpicio. Some Birds furnils Wl 8. 
ſpices, which (beſides a great many others) | them with Obſervations from their chatter 
were in uſe among the Romanz, Ex avibus, | ing or ſinging, others from their flying. Tit 
from Birds; ex quadrupedibus, from four- former they call'd Oſcines, the latter Fre 
footed Beaſts ; and ex anguibus, from Ser- | petes : Of the firſt Sort were Crows, Phe 


pents, He begins with thoſe from Birds, | Owls, Sc. of the other, Eagles, vou 
| | Azad 
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Book III. Horact's ODE s, 3173 


To GALATEA going a Voyage: 


MAY Voyages of impious Men be always accompany'd with un- 
lucky Preſages, may they hear the Voice of an ill-boding Bird, 
or be met by a Bitch big with Whelps, by a tanny Wolf deicending 
from the“ Mountains, or a Fox juſt ready to bring forth her Young. 
May à Serpent, (pringing like an Arrow croſs the Road, frighten 
their Horſes, and ſtop their Journey. As for me, when any Perſon is 
dear to me, and, by Reaſon of my Skill in Augury, I have Ground 
to be apptehenſive about him; before the Crow that forebodes an 
approaching Storm betakes herſelf to the Marſhes, I pray the Gods 
to ſend a Raven from the Eaſt, to make him alter his Reſolution, 
But as you have ſo great a Deſire ta go, Galatea, may you proſper 
wherever you go, , and be ſure always to preſerve a Remembrance 
of your Friend Horace; may no unlucky Pye, or ftrolling Crow, 
prevent your Voyage. But don't you fee the ſetting Orion portends 
2 dreadful Tempeſt; believe me, I know but too well the ſudden 
Storms that often ſwell! the Adriatic Sea, and have experienc'd the 
Treachery of the Apulian Winds. May the Wives and Children 
of our Enemies feel the t dreadful and violent Commotions occa- 
fion'd by the South-wind when it riſes; let them be expoſed to the 
Fury of the Sea when It rages moſt, and & daſhes its tumultuous 

, d live mindfal D FE ung 

UVINUM, And live mindfal of me. ar ions. 
ER " The Banks ALA — with 41. of its Wauk. 2 
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. zzards, and the like. What Bird it was 


which the Ancients called Parra, is yet Mat- 
ter of diſpute 3 Dacter acknowledges himſelf 
unable to determine it ; he takes notice 
tat diſerentComment:tolFrrdiſſerent A 
counts of it, ſome taking it fer a Wren, 
others for a Lack, but that for the Under- 


landing of the Paſſage, it is ſufficient to 
Wknow, that it was an unlucky Bird. 


2. Pregnans canis. ] Theſe three Verſes 
ſpeak of Augu ies drawn from four-footed 
Beaſts, which were uſually called pedeſtria 


A /picia. It was counted an unlucky Pre- 
az: to meet on the Way a Bitch big with 


Young, I am of Opinion we ought not to 
ſeek a Reaſon for a Thing which was founded 


n ſome caſual and very uncertain Accident, 


or ſuch was the Foundation of all the Au- 


5 puries and Auſpices of the Ancients, who 
WceIried their Superſtition this Way an incre- 


ible Length. 
Vei,1, 


3. Lanuvino.] Lanuvinam was a ſmall 
Town onthe Appian Way; Horace mentions 
it rather than any other Place, becauſe Ga- 
latea muſt paſs through it as ſhe went to em- 
bark. ; 

6, Similis ſagittæ.] Horace deſigns here a 
Kind of Serpents mentioned by Pliny in the 
N Chapter of his eighth Book: Faculum 
ex arborum ramis wibrari, nec pedibus tantum 
cavendos ſerpentes, ſed & miſſili volare tor- 
mentos 4 , 
| 11, Oſcinem corvum.] For the Raven was 
of the Number ef Birds call'd Oſcines, that 
furniſh'd Obſervations, from their croaking, 
eſpecially to diſcover the Alterations in the 
Atmoſphere 3 whence Pliny, Book XVIII. 
Chap. 35, lays: Corvigue fingultu quodant 
latrantes, ſeque concutientes, fi continuabunt, 
vents; fi vero carptim vocem reſarbebunt, 
ventoſum i — ; 

20, Peccet Tapix.] The Tapix is the Weſt- 
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Q. HORATII 


Sic & Europe niveum doloſo 

Credidit tauro latus, & ſcatentem 

Belluis pontum, mediaſque fraudes 

Palluit audax. 

Nuper in pratis ſtudioſa florum, & 

Debitæ nymphis opifex coronæ 

Nocte ſubluſtri nihil aſtra præter 

Vidit & undas. 5 

Quz ſimul centum tetigit potentem 

Oppidis Creten ; Pater ò relictum 

Filiz nomen, pietaſque ! dixit 

Voicta furore. 

Unde? quo veni ? levis una mors eſt 

Virginum culpz. vigilanſne ploro 

Turpe commiſſum ? an vitiis carentem 
Ludit imago | 

Vana quæ porta fugiens eburni 

Somnium ducit ? meliuſne fluctus 

Ire per longos fuit, an recentes 


33 


4) 


5 Carpere flores ? 


8 


ORD O. 


Sie et Eurepe credidit latus ſuum niveum 
tauro doloſo, et ante audax, pallait pontum 
featentem Belluis, mediaſque fraudes. - Nuper 
Hudioſa florum in pratis, et opifex caronæ de- 
bite nymphis vidit nibil præter afira & undas 
goce fe <p — . 

Doe mul tetigit Creten potentem centum 
efppidis ; . Vifta furore, dixit, O Pater, no- 


« men relitum filie, Pietaſque relicta. Ur 
ce de Quo ven; Una Mors ef} levis cle 
% Virginum. Vigilanſne ploro turpe cin. 
« mike? An wana Imago ludit me cara 
tem witits, que fugiens porta eburna dui! 
* ſomnium ? Meliuſne fuit ire per lagu 
60 fluQui, an carpere recentes flores # Si qui 


NOTES 


North -weſt Wind. This Wind was favoura - 
ble to thoſe who intended to fail from I. 
Into Greece or Egypt, and this was what en- 
&ourag'd Galatea in her Reſolution to em · 
bark: On this Account Horace was defirous 
40 make her apprehend ſome Perfidy in that 
Wind; and it is in this Senſe that we are to 
wnderftand the Word peccet, which is exceed- 
Ing expreſſive, and well choſen, The Romang 
made uſe of the Verb peccare, to expreſs any 
Alteration from better to worſe, The Greeks 
have done the ſame with their 2@aprayey, | 

21. Cacos motus orientis auſiri.} He ſays, 
cætet metus, for ignotos; for the Motion of 
the Winds are beyond our Knowledge, It is 
poſſible alſo that Horace may here have put 
cæcos ipſtead of noFurnos, becauſe the South- 


winds rags wich greater Violence in the 


Night than in the Day. Pliny : Nad as 


aly | fler, tnterdiu Aquilo vebementior. 


25. Sic & Europe.) Galatea was prepating 
to embark, becauſe the Weather appearet 
to be ſettled, and the Sea calm and ſetene 
for at that Time the Wind was Weſt North - 
weſt, which was the meſt favourable ſh: 
could defire for her Voyage, And Hera: 
tells her that Europa was deceived in the 
ſame Manner by her Bull. The Sea was calm 
and ſmooth, and the Bull fo tame and ti- 
miliar, that that Princeſs imagin'd ſhe hat 
not the leaſtCauſe to fear, and that ſhe might, 
with the greateſt Secum, venture herſelf u- 
on his Back, to take the Air, and divert her. 
ſelf a little. But it was net long before tht 
found that ſhe had great Cauſe to repent d 
ber Boldneſs, when ſhe loſt Sight of * 
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Wand could ſee nothing but the Sea and the 
nens. This is the only true Senſe of this 
WCompariſon, the Juſtneſs whereof has not 
nitherto been ſufficiently underſtood, 

25. Europe.] Europa was the Daughter 
pf Agener, King of Pbænicia, and Sifter of 
nut. Herodotus relates, that the Cretans 
ing beard great Boaſts of the Beauty of 
that Princeſs, carried her away by Force, to 
ey her to their King; and conducted her 
Wo Cr:e in a Veſſel nam'd the Bull, which 
Wcarricd on her Poop the Figure of that Ani- 


pariag nl, On this Foundation the Poets have 
pearer hang'd Jupiter into a Bud, and made him 
rent arry oft Europa by that Stratagem. 

North- 33. Centum potentem urbibus Creten, | Vir- 
le ſhe il, in the third Book of the Aneid: 
Hark: f 

ny num urbes babitant magnat, uberrima regna. 
nd fir 


The People of Crete inhabit a hundred 
Cities, which are ſv many powerful and 


=—_ opulent Kingdoms." See the Proſe Tranſ- 
p — ation of Vigil, p. 150. 


ener calls it in the Odyſſey, nr , 
Iſland that bad ninety Cities z and in the 
ad, ⁰ẽEũ, that bed an burdred Cities; 


Hoxace's ODES. 
Waves againſt the trembling Shores, 
Fate of Europa, who was. fo credulous as to truſt her charming Per- 
ſon to a deceitful Bull ; but the fool-hardy Princeſs ſoon grew pale 
on ſeeing the Ocean crowded fo with Monſters, and herſelf fo groſsly 
impoſed on, ſhe who was but lately gathering Flowers in the plea- 
ſant Meads, and employ'd in compoſing Garlands for her Companian- 
Nymphs; but now involy'd in frightful Silence and a gloomy Night, 
ſhe could diſcover nothing but the g/zmmering Stars, and + Surface of 
the Deep. When ſhe arriv'd in the Iſle of Crete f famous for its 
hundred Cities: O Father, cry'd ſhe, tranſported with Rage, I 
cannot any more name myſelf you. Daughter ! As I have violated 
my Duty unto thee, Good Gods / whence came I, or where 
am 1? One Death is too ſlight a Puniſhment for ſuch a Crime 
as mine. But after all, am I really awake? Have really done 
an infamous Action to occalion theſe Tears? or is it only a Phan- 
tom eſcaped through the Ivory Gate that ſports with my Inno- 
W+<* cence, and iMpires me with a delufive Dream? Is it poſſible that 
© | have preferr'd the Danger of croſſing ſuch a vaſt Extent of Sea 
to the Pleaſure of gathering the new-blown Flowers? 4b I find 
cc 


* Thus alſo did Europa truſt ber ſnowy Side. 
NO T E 
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* Remember, Galatea, the 


+ The Waters, *Þ7 Powerful. 


but it is neceſſary to remark, that in the 
Iliad Hemer ſpeaks of Crete as it was in his 
own Time, and in the Odyſſev that he intro- 
duces Ulyſſes ſpeaking of it as it was at the 
Time of the Trojan War ; tor at that Time 
it had only ninety Cities, the other ten, 
which were in the Time of Homer, being 
built by the Doriant whofollow'd Alt bemenet. 

35. O relitum filiæ nomen. ] Filiæ here is 
in the Dative; addreſſing herlelf to her Fa- 
ther, ſhe ſays, That this is a Name which 
„ has forſaken her, inſtead of ſaying, that 
ſhe has renounced it, end that the can no 
longer call him Father. Torrentius has re- 
mark'd, that Ariadne ſpeaks much after the 
ſame Manner in Ovid: 


Nam pater & tellus j» ln regnata Tonanti, 
Prodita ſunt fatto nomina cara meo. 


& For Father andCvuntry theſe dear Names, ; 
& have I betray'd by this criminal Action.“ 
37. Unde ? Quo weni ?] It is worth while 
to take Notice of the Manner in which Ho- 
race treats this Subject. Ihe firſt Ideas which 
he makes to ariſe in the Mind of Europa, 
are thoſe of a Father whom ſhe has aban- 


don'd, and her Duty which ſhe hath violated. 
812 T 


\ 


Q. HoRATII Ode XXVII. BY B 
Si quis infamem mihi nunc juvencum 5 9 
Dedat iratæ, lacerare ferro, & 
Frangere enitar modo multùm amati 
Cornua monſtri. | 
Impudens liqui patrios Penates : 
Impudens Orcum moror. 6 Deorum 
Si quis hæc audis, utinam inter errem 
Nuda leones. | | 
Antequam turpis macies decentes b 
Occupet malas, teneræque ſuccus 
Defluat prædæ, ſpecioſa quæro 
Paſcere tigres. 
Vilis Europe, pater urget abſens : 
Quid mori ceflas ? potes hac ab orno 
Pendulum zona bene te ſecuts * 
Lædere collum. v4 | 
Sive te rupes, & acuta lecho 
Saxa delectant; age, te procellæ | | 
Crede veloci : niſi herile mavis _ 
Carpere penſum, J 


we 


U— — — ù— — 


| 0 R.D 0. | 

nunc dedat mibi irate juvencum infamem, ** macies occupet decontes mala, [uc:n/114 i. Wi 
enitar lacerare ferro, et frangere cornua ] fluat tener prade, O Vilii Europe, . Ir 
monſtri modo multum amati. Impudens | © ſens pater urget te © guid ceſſas mori? Py 
ligui patrios penates : Impudens moror Or= | © ladere Collum pendulum ab bac orre, wn 
cum. O fi quis Deorum audis bac, utinam bene ſecuia te, Stue rupes, et ſax aus 
errem nuda inter Leon's. Qzæro paſcere | © letho deleflant te; Age, Cride tt win 
% Tigre: dum fim ſpecioſa, anteguam turpis | procellæ : niſi tu regius ſanguis mavii ar 

| 0 TB | 


The next ariſe from the Places which ſhe has rative of this Hiſtory, Horace ſpeaks wit 
left, and thoſe wherein ſhe now finds herſelf; , the utmoſt Diſcretion, not a Word che 
and this laſt Reflection brings her to the Re-, him that can in the leaſt offend Chat, him t 
membrance of the infamous Action ſhe had Europa herſelf draws a Veil over the ivis ſelf, 
committed with Jupiter; but though ſhe { mous Action ſhe had committed, and ;s cou- Wl and t. 
thought of this Action with Horror, yet ſhe] tent with giving a frightful Image of it, Tit a ſpee 
takes care not to mention it, ſhe contents | Reſpe& due to the Wiſdom and Quality v Wl 47. 
herſelf with giving a frightful Repreſentation |] Lelia Galla demanded this Care. 4 Europ 
of it, by aſſerting, that Death itſelf was not | 41. Ports fugiens eburnd.] Horace h Bull, 
ſufficient to expiate her Crime, copies after Homer, who, in the 10 h Lock « 3 
38. Virginum culpe.] The Expreſſion is ; the Odyſſey writes: That there ate tw im v 
general and modeſt, Yirginum culpa, for culpa ** Gates of Sleep, the one of lvory, and ti with ] 
violatæ wirginitatis. Culpa, peccatum, and; © other of Horn: That falſe Dreams pu 5o. 
Vvitium, are ſynonimous Terms, to expreſs the: « thro' the firſt, and thoſe Which tet ru 
Loſs of Chaſtity, and a criminal Commerce z ]“ ſent nothing but the Truth throup' il : had 
he calls it turpe commiſſum in the following | ** Second.“ This is alſo imitated by J : my! 
Verſes. Catullus ſpeaking of Juno; towards the End of his 6th Book, Sur! pt dene 
: Fatih ſomni um: S-e the Note in 4 5 Extr, 

Conjugts in culpa flagravit quotidiana. Proſe Tranſlation of Virgil on theſe Wis : 
h ' 45+ Si guis * } The Paſtioas Kt voy pt 

It is remarkable, that thro' the whole Nar- are very naturally deſcribed, The Pires 
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« ſharp Steel cut his 


50 


« me of all my Charms. 


f 
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ſelf, ſhe reproaches herſelf with her Crime, 
and thinks of nothing but of expiating it by 
a ſpeedy Death, | 

47. Modo multhm amati cornua Tauri, | 
Europa ſhewed herſelf exceeding fond of the 
Bull, while ſhe was upon the Bank ; for ſhe 
preſented him with Flowers, ſhe crowned 
him with them, and gently ſtroked his Sides 


he in- 
is con- 
N. Th 


uality & 
— * 


Re- 
gue . f 
„ „ 
T Pas 4 
% Dent , 
% WS finding herſelf equally blameable and unhap- 
oa WS py, knows not where to betake herſelf. The 
vii (ar RS deceitful Bull, that had abuſed her, becomes 
g the firſt Victim of her Fury. He is a Mon- 
; under, could ſbe but have him. ſhe finds her- 
u bſelf vigorous enough to attack him, and tear 
haftay | him to Pieces, Afterwards the falls upon her- 
15 


ace bit 


Dock d 


n . 
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1 1 
pa with her Hands, Sc. | 
— Te 50. Impudens Orcum moror.] This de- 
re pends upon the preceding Verſe ; © I have 
-oup ih © had the Impudence to forſake the Houſe of 
by J.. * my Father, I have further had the Impu- 


* Cence to make Pluto wait for me.” This 
is extremely beautiful, 

53. Anteguam turpis.] Horace paints here 
very prettily the natural Diſpoſition of Wo- 
me, whe are leſs afraid of Death itſelf, than 


of the Loſs of their Beauty, Yet we may 
caſily believe that Europa dees dot ſpeak thus 


x 
nons net 
e Por: 


un- 
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« my Misfortunes are too real, Would but any one deliver that in- 
« famous Bull to me in the Rage I now am, I would either with 
Horns to pieces, or tear them from the Head 
« of that Monfter I juſt now loved fo much. 
« pudence to forſake the Houſe of my Father, and, the a Vidtim 
« to the infernal Gedi, I have ſtill greater Impudence to ſully the 
« Farth, and not to go to Pluto directly. Ye Gods, if any of you 
« hear theſe my Complaints, grant I be leſt to wander naked and 
« defenceleſs among ſavage Lions, * May this Beauty, which has 
« heen the Cauſe of my Ruin, become the Prey of Tigers, before a 
« frightful Leanneſs diffuſe itſelf over my lovely Cheeks, + and rifle 
But what adds greatly ta my Sorrow, I 
« think I hear my abſent Father, faying, Europa, viie Europa ! 
4 Why do you delay 1 difpatching yourſelf ? || I his Tree, and 
„your own Girdle, which you have luckily brought with you, of- 
& fer you their Aſſiſtance to be the 
« Or if you chuſe rather to throw yourſelf frem theſe Rocks, the 
« Points of which promiſe you a more ready Death, go, precipi- 
« tate yourſelf into the midſt of the raging Sea, without any farther 


* [beautiful defire to feed Tigers, I And the Moiſture leave the tender Prey. f To die. 
|| You may bruiſe your Neck bang ing on this Ab- Tree by your Belt ꝛubich bas luckily followed yer, 


r 
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I have had the Im- 


ruments of your Puniſhment. 


ce Heſi- 


from any Attachment ſhe had to her Beauty. 
or becauſe ſhe withed to diè before it was 
gone ; but it was the better to puniſh that 
Beauty which was the Cauſe of her Misfor- 
tune and Crime, 

57. Pater urget abſens.] This Paſſage will 
admit of two Interpretat ons; your Father 
purſues you, and ſends out his People after 
you; or, your Father, though not preſent, 
yet haunts yon, Abſent as he is, you do not 
ceaſe to have him always before your Eyes, 
reproaching you with your Crime, X 

60. Lædere collum.) Bentley aſſures us, 
that Ledere col/um was never in Uſe, but that 
they always ſaid eſidere or frangere, and brings 
ſeveral Examples to confirm it. Therefore he 
thinks we ought either to read frange collum, 
or, 

——Zona bere te ſecuta 
Elidere collum. 


As Heinſrs had corrected it in the Margin of 
his Copy. But betore we condemn an Ex- 
preſſion, we ought to examine the Reaſons, . 
which may induce a Writer to prefer it to 
others that are more common. Herace here 
lays /adere collum, and it that learned _ 


Q. HoR AT T1 Ode XXVII. 


Regius ſanguis, dominzque tradi bg 
' Barbarz pellex. Aderat querenti 
Perfidum ridens Venus, & remiflo 
Filius arcu, 
Mox ubi luſit ſatis ;. Abſtineto, 
Dixit, irarum, calidzque rixz : 70 
Cuͤm tibi inviſus laceranda reddet 


Cornua taurus. 


Uxor invicti Jovis eſſe neſcis ? 


Mitte ſingultus; bene ferre magnam 
Diſce fortunam : tua ſectus orbis | 75 


Nomina ducet. 


OR D O. 


1 pere berile penſum, et tradi pellex Dominæ 
«© barbarg.”" 
Venus perfidum ridens, et Filius, arcu re- 


* cum taurus inviſus reddet tibi cornua luc. 
66 randa. Tu, quæ es Uxor Init Jovi, 
ce neſcis te efje Mitte tuos fingultys : diſa 


miſſo, aderat ei TT Mox ub ſatis luſit. | © ferre bene magnam tuam fortunam, ſcciu 


% Abſlineto, 


lit, irarum, calidægue rixe ; | ** orbis ducet tua nomina.“ 


NOTES 


had weighed the Matter thoroughly, he might 
eaſily have found out the Reaſon of it. But 
he does not confider it is a Princeſs that 
ſpeaks, and in order to render the Image of 
Death to which ſhe defigned to deliver herſelf, 
more agreeable, 'ſhe avoids all ſevere and 
ſhocking Expreſſions, and inſtead of frangere 
chuſes rather to ſay lzdere, which is a Word 
leſs terrifying and frightful. 
66. Agerat querenti.] Horace here intro- 
duces very opportunely Jenus and Cupid, who 
explain the whole Adventure to Europa, No- | 


thing can be more ingenious, and in my 0. 
pinion this Ode might give one the Idea of x 
Picture of a moſt excellent Taſte. 

70. Abſlineto, dixit, warum.] Tis not e- 
very one that can ſee all the Beauty of this 
Paſſage : Europa had ſaid, that if the could 
come at that deceitful Bull, ſhe would uſe 
all her Efforts to tear off his Horns; and 7% 
nus here with a Smile prays her to mode- 
rate her Wrath asd Tranſports, becauſe that 
Bull would offer his Horns to be torn of, It 
is an ironical Diſcourſe, ſe graceful, that it 

can 


6 


— 


ODE XXVII. 


ordii 


F ES T O quid potius die 


Horace was a great Enemy to Noiſe and Tumult; for that Reafon, ſumb- 
tuous and ſplendid Feaſts were not at all agreeable to him. 
Cuſtom to invite a few ſelect Friends io a frugal Repaſt, that 
he might enjoy the Pleaſure of Feaſting without feeling the Inconveni- 
encies of it. This of Neptune brought to Rome à great Number f 


It was his 


AD LYDEN. 


Neptuni faciam ? prome reconditum, 


Lyde 


ea 
Quid ego potius faciam feſto die Neptuni? 


ann 


theref 
menta 
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« Hefitation, unleſs you, who are $ the Daughter of a King, 
« chule to be the Rival of a ſtrange Miſtreſs, + and to ſtoop like a 
« Slave to ſpin her Wool.” While this poor unfortunate Princeſs 
eus vented her Grief in vain Complaints, malicious-ſmiling Venus 
* heard her, Cupid ftanding by her Side, diverting himſelf with his 
Bow unbent. When the Goddeſs had glutted herielf with th:s 
Pleaſure, ** Moderate, ſays ſhe, moderate your Rage, Europa, ſuppreſs 
« yur Tears, and forbear thoſe heavy Complaints : For this hated 
« Bull will himſelf ſoon offer you his Horns to be broke in Pieces. 
« Europa, continued ſhe, with a ſerious Air, you are ignorant of your 
* gm Happineſs. Don't you yet know that you are the Wife of 
« | Jupiter, whoſe Power is irrefiftible ? Suppreſs then theſe deep 
« Sighs, 4 and ſhew yourſelf truly worthy of that high Dignity to 
« which the Sovereign of the Gods hath raiſed you; un a little Time 
« the chief Part of the World ſhall do z4ſelf the Honour to bear your 
“ Name,” 


d Rayal Blood. + Spin the Taſk of your Miſtreſs. v2 preſent, 
} Invincible Jupiter. T Learn to bear your great Fortune 4well, 


2 


SQ . 


W can never be ſufficiently praiſed 5 we ſhould | Sovereign of the Gods : Or it may be better 
WS :crefore beware of reading with ſome Com- | explained I think with a Point of Interro- 
WS mcntators Non tibi * 4 laceranda reddet. | gation : * Do you not know yourſelf to be 
WS This would be to loſe the whole Beauty of]“ the Wife of Jupiter? 
thc Paſlage, . | 75. Tua jeftus orbis,] Sectus Orbis, That 
z. Leer invicti Jovis gſſe neſcis ?] This | is, divided into two Parts ; one Part of the 
WV cric will admit of two Explications; for it] World, Horace here tollows poetical Tra- 
WW may Ggnify, © You do not know that you | dition. Tis more likely, however, that Eu- 
re the Wife of Jupiter; you do not know [ropa took its Name trom a Province called 
at the Bull, againſt whom you vent your | Europia, and a City named Europus, North 
WK ge with ſo much Violence, is Jupiter, the of acedonia, | 


—B _ 


ODE XXVII. 


Strangers, by which means the Streets and Public Houſes wers quite full 
and crowded. The Poet at this Time mclines to retire with ſome of his 
Friends, and paſs a Part of the Day in the Pleaſures of Mufic and 
good Cheer. This was what gave Occaſion to this ſhart Ode, which is 
written with a very lively and natural Turn. 


To Lr 


OW ſhall I paſs the Time of this great Feſtival of Neptune moſt 
agreeably ? Come Lyde, bring us quickly ſome of the * beit 


"Cas 
8 A alen. , M. 


— 


220 Q: Horarrr Ode XXIX. 
Lyde ſtrenva, Cæcubum, | 
Munitæque adhibe vim ſapientiæ. 
Inclinare meridiem | 5 
Sentis ; ac, veluti ſtet volucris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo 
Ceſſantem Bibuli conſulis amphoram. 
Nos cantabimus invicem 
Neptunum, & virides Nereidum comas : 19 
Te curvi recines lyra 
Latonam, & celeris ſpicula Cynthiz ; 
Summo carmine, quæ Cnidon 
Fulgenteſque tenet Cycladas, & Paphon 
Junctis viſit oloribus. 
Dicetur merita Nox quoque nænia. 


O R D O. 


Lyde firenua prome vinum Cæcubum recondi- \ rides comas Nereidum : tu recines eurva hrs 

tum, adbibegue vim ſapientiæ munitæ. Sentis | Latonam, et ſpicula celeris Cynthie ; recines 

meridiem inclinare ; ac parcis deripere borreo etiam ſummo carmine Venerem gue tene! Cri- 

ceſſantem amphoram Bibuli Conſulis, veluti vo- don fulgenteſgue Cycladas, et quæ wijit Pa- 

lucris dies ftet. phon junctis oloribus: Nox guoque dicetur ne- 
Nos invicem cantabimus Neptunum, et vi- \ritd mænid. 


NOT E S. 


8. Bibuli Conſulis.] M. Bibulus had been | by this deſigns to expreſs Wine that was very 


Conſul with Ceſar in the Year 695. Horace | old. 


— yy 
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o DE XXX. 


I bat is ſaid of the Orations of Nemoſthenes, the Iambics of Archilochus, 
and the Letters of Atticus, is equally true of the Odes of Horace. Theſe 
that are longeſt are not the leaſt beautiful. To keep up the Spirit of 4 
Work when it is long, requires a ſuperior Genius. He does ſomething mort 


in this Ode, for the farther he proceeds, the higher he riſes, and freſb Beau- 


AD MEACENATEM. 
PZ ARSENA regnum progenies, tibi 


Non ante verſo lene merum cado, 
Cum flore, Mæcenas, roſarum, & 
Preſſa tuis balanus capillis 
Jamdudum apud me eſt. eripe te moræ: 


O R D O. 
O Macenas Tyrrbena pregenies Regum, jam- | ante verſo, cum flore reſarum, et balaru 
Sudan tibi apud ny nagum he cado ä preſſe —— ; 


L 
7 


* 
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Cecubian Wine, and for once + lay aſide your obſtinate Sobriety. 
You ſee the Day begins to decline, yet, as if it waited your Leiſure, 
| you delay bringing from the Cellar a Bottle of the Wine that has 
been mellowing ever ſince the Conſulate of Bibulus. We will fi 
in turn the Praiſes of Neptune and | the Nereids, and you ſhall ce- 
jebrate on your Harp the Praiſes of Latona and Diana the Goddeſs 
of Hunting. Our Concert ſhall end with a Song in Praiſe of the 
0 Goddeſs who preſides over Cnidos and the ſhining Cyclades, and 
who, in a Chariot drawn by Swans, frequently viſits the Iſland of 
Paphos. The Night too, which affords us ſo much Pleaſure, ſhall 


not be forgot. 
+ Apply Violence to. I The green Hairs of the Nereids, 


N © T Ea 


10. Nereidum.) For theſe Goddeſſes of | dored in both, and the Cuidiant of Caria were 
the Sea ought to have a Part in the Feaſt of | poſſeſſed of the beautiful Venus of Praxiteles, 
Neptune, They were the Daughters of Ne-] for which NMicemedes offered to give as much 
reus and Doris. To theſe Divinities the Poet | as would pay all the Debts of the City, which 
joins Latena, Diana and Venus, who were | at that Time were very conſiderable, 
particularly honoured by Perſons of the Sex, | 19. Dicetur merit Nox quogue nenid. 
and were the ordinary Subject of their Songs, | What the Poet means here is, that the Fea 

12, Cynthie.] Diana has been called Cyn- | was not to end with the Day, but that Part 
thia, and Apollo Cynthiue, from a Mountain | of the Night was alſo to be employed in it. 
of that Name which runs a- croſs Delos, For although Venia fignifies properly 2 

13. Que Cniden.] Venus, who preſides | mourning Song, yet the Ancients have not 
over Cnidor, of which there was one in Cy- I ſcrupled to make uſe of it to ſignify a Sort 
ry gras, and another in Caria. Venus was a- Jof hvely ſportive Song. ; 


88 


O DE XXIX. 
ties appedloin every Line, until at laſt he mounts to a Pitch of Subli- 


us, mity that no other was capable to arrive at. Julius Scaliger gives it 
7 this Commendation, Viceſima nona incipit leniſſime; tum vero ſem- 
* per aſſurgit eo uſque, quo nemo aliorum pervenire poſſit. 


To Mex NaAs. 


MX CEN A8, deſcended of the Kings of Tuſcany, I have long 
reſerved for you a * Caſk of excellent mellow Wine, which has 

not as yet been pierced. I have moreover Crowns of Rofes, and 
Store of Eſſence, which I have prepared on purpoſe to perfume 
your Hair, Diſengage yourſelf therefore ſpeedily from + any Thing 
that 


* Winein a Caſſi. F Delay. 


r | 
T. Tyrrheng regum progenies.) Ode 1, | regibus, deſcended of ancient Kings, and he 


k 1. Horace writes, Macenas ataw!s dite | here explains who theſe Kings were, by ſay- 
Vet, hk WE ing 


322 


Ne ſemper udum Tibur & Ahſulæ 


Declive contempleris arvum, & 


Ode XXIX. 


Telegoni juga parricidæ. 
Faſtidioſam deſere copiam, & 


olem propinquam nubibus arduis : 10 


Omitte mirari beatæ 


Fumum & opes ſtrepitumque Romæ. 
Plerumque gratæ divitibus vices, 
Mundzque parvo ſub lare pauperum 
Ccenz, fine aulæis & oſtro, I; 
Sohcitam explicuere frontem. 
Jam clarus occultum Andromedes pater 
Oſtendit ignem; jam Procyon furit, 


Et ſtella veſani Leonis, 


Sole dies referente ſiccos. 


20 


Jam paſtor umbras cum grege languido 
iwumque feſſus quærit, & horridi 


Dumeta Silvani :. caretque 


Ripa vagis taciturna ventis, 
Tu civitatem quis deceat ſtatus 25 
Curas, & Urbi ſolicitus times, 
Quid Seres & regnata Cyro 
Bactra parent, Tanaiſque diſcors. 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
_ Caliginosa nocte premit Deus; Þ 


Ridetque, ſi mortalis ultra 


Fas trepidat. quod adeſt, memento 


O R 
Fript te nord” ſemper contempleris udum 
Thur, ut declive arvum AE ſulæ et juga Te- 
legoni parricidæ. Peſere faſtidioſam tuam co- 
Piam, et Molem propinguam nubibus arduis, 
Omitte mirari fumum et opes flrepitumgue bea- 
te Roma. Vices plerumgue y”_ Divitibus, 
mundægue cænæ pauperum ſub par c lare ſine 
auleis et oftro, explicuere frontem ſolicitam. 


lam Cepheus clarus pater Andromedes o- 


Com- 
D o. @ 


eyon, et Stella weſani Leonis, ſole referer! 
dies ficces, Jam paſtor feſſus aftu cum grit 
languido guærit umbras rivumque, et damtia 
borrid: Sylvani : ripaque taciturna caret wagit 
went its 

Tu curay quis flatus deceat civitatem, et {6 
licitus Urbi tima quid Scres et Bafira regius 
Cyro Tanaiſque diſcors parent, Deus prudm 
premit caliginoſa notte exitum futuri temper : 
ridetque, fi martalis trepidat ultra fai. 


NOTES. 


Ing he ſprung from the Kings of Tuſcany. | 


See the Remarks on that Ode, The Tuſcans 
were called Tyrrbeni, not from a Lybian 
Prince, whoſe Name was Tyrrbeaus, as ſome 
would have it; but from certan People ſo 
Talled, who inhabited ſome Iſlands in the 
HA gean Sea, which they abandoned to go in- 


e. Tbaſe Beople wers called Tyrrban. 


for Tyrſeni, from the Word Tv;ev';, t, 
Towers, becauſe they were the firſt wke 
found out the Art of building Walls, and 
fortifying Cities, 

4+ Balanus.] By balanus, Horace under- 
ſtands, balanys unguentarius, which the Cr 
and Latins called Myrobalgnuz, of it they 


made an excellent Perfume. 1 2 
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that may retard your coming, and don't always amuſe yourſelf in 
contemplating I the Valleys of Tivoli, the charming Eminences of 
the Moun ain Efula, and the ægrecable little & Hills that ſurround 
Tuſcu um built by the Parricide Telegonus. Drop, for this Day, 
that overflowing Plenty that z/ually creates a Surfeit. Deſcend from 
your Turret that almoſt reaches the Clouds, and leave off admiring 
from thence the Smoke, the Riches, and the Noiſe of Rome, that 18 
wow more magniſicent than ever, Variety is ſometimes pleaſing to 
the Rich, and a plain Supper in a neat tho' mean Cottage, where 
there's neither Tapeſtry nor Beds of Purple, has made them often 
forget their Cares, and become gay and chearful. The bright Cen- 
flellation Cepheus, the Father of Andromede, diſcovers already his 
hidden Fires; Procyon and the Conſtellation of furious Leo, that 
foretelis the Approach of the Dog Star, begin to exert all their Rage, 
the Sun alſo parches the Earth with its ſcorching Heat. The Shep- 
herd, with his fainting Flock, retires weary to the Shade of the Fg. 
re/ts, to the cooling Streams, and the Groves of * the Sylvan God. 
+ Not the leaſt Breath of Wind can be felt on the River-Side, every 
Thing is in profound Repoſe; but you are always buſy and ſolicitous 
how to ſupport the Grandeur of the City, and, watching over its 
Safety, are apprehenſive what Projects the Seres, the 4 Bactrians, and 
the reſtleſs Scythians, who Ive on the Borders, of the T'anais, may be 
forming againſt it, God, in his infinite Wiſdom, has thought fit to 
eonceal what is future in impenetrable Obſcurity, and laughs as Men 
who carry their Anxiety beyond || the Bounds hg has preſcribed to 

them 


LA Tivoli, by Hills of the Parricide Teligonuss * Rough Sifvanus. *Þ The ſilent 
Lark Tents the relle Winds, } Badlrum governed by Cyrus. || bat ts lawful, 


w 0.7 3 
$, Telegont ug ] Telegonus was the Son | 27. Quid Seres.) Herace here tells Mæ- 
l 


of and Circe, He ſlew his own Fa- cenas, that he was over- ſolicitous to protect 
ther without knowing him, and afterwards ; Rome fiom Evils where with it was not in the 
ret ring to Italy, on a ſmall Mountain, not ' leaſt threatened ; for at this Time Rome bad 
far from Rome, built Tuſculum, Strabo writes i nothing to fear either from the Seres, who in- 
that this Mountain was divided into ſeveral habit the Borders of the Eaftern Ocean, or 
Summits covered. with Trees, watered with the Parthians or Scythians, He endeavours 
a great Number of little Rivulets, and adorn- } by this Means to prevail with Macenas to 
ed with ſeveral magnificent Structures. eaſe his Mind a little from thoſe Anxieties 
17. Andromedes pater,] Cepbeus, King | he felt for the Safety of Rome. 
of Etbiapia, or, according, to others, of Pha-- | 28. Tanaiſque diſcors.] By the Tanais we 
nicia, was placed in the Number of the Stars, are to underſtand the Scythiant, who lived 
together with Caſſiope his Wife, and Andro- along that River and the Danube, This Ri- 
meda his Daughter. ver is the lame with the Don, which takes 
18, Precyon.] Procyon is a Greek Word, | i:s Riſe in Ruſſia, and empties itſelf into the 
which Cicero has ti anflated antecanem, which | Black Sea near Aſef. Horace calls it diſcor z, 


precedes the Dog, That is, Which riſes be- becauſe the Scyrbians and Samaritans, win" 


fore Caniculus, called otherwiſe Srrius, or the | inhabited along the Banks of it, were often 
Dog-ſtar, It is a Conſtellation of three | at War with cach other, 
Stars, near the milky Way, Tt3 31. N 
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Componere æquus: cztera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nunc medio alveo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruſcum 35 
In mare, nunc lapides adeſos, 
Stirpeſque raptas, & pecus, & domos 
Volventis una, non {ine montium 
Clamore, vicinæque filyz ; 
Cum fera diluvies quictos » 40 
Irritat amnes. ille potens (ui 
Lætuſque deget, cui licet in diem 
Dixiſſe, Vixi: cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel ſole puro: non tamen irritum, 
Quodcunque retro eſt, efficiet; neque 
— Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
6 Quod fugiens ſemel hora vexit. 
Fortuna ſævo læta negotio, & 
Ludum inſolentem ludere pertinax, $1 
Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem : ſi celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſigno quæ dedit, & mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 55 
Pauperiem fine dote quæro. | 
Non eft meum, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 
Decurrere, & votis paciſci, 
Ne Cy priæ Tyriæque merces 65 
Addant avaro divi:ias mari 


| Tune 
Memento &quus componere guod adef}. an negue diſinget, redgetque inficlan, quid ſur 
gers feruntur ritu fluminis, wanc in medio al- giens bora ſemel wexit. 
veo delabentis cum pace in mare Etruſcum,| Fortuna lata ſaws nrgotio, et fertivax (4s 
nunc una wolyentis lapides ad:ſor, ftirpeſgue| dere inſolentem luduiu, tranſmutai incertss bt 
raptas, et pecus, et domas, non ſine clamore] nores, nunc benigna mihi, nunc ali, Lauts 
montium, ft vaque vicing ; cum fera deluvies| eam manentem ; St guatit celeres pennas, fe. 
irritat amnes quietos. figno ea gue dedit, et involve me mea Vir 
Ille deget potent ſui letuſque, cui licet in| tute, quaroque probam Pauperien: ſine due, 
diem dixiſſe, Vixi: cras Pater Jupiter oceu-| Si malus mugiat Africis procellu, nom g 
pato polum vel atra nube wel ſole pur; non meum decurrere ad miſeras preces, et pac, 
tamen efficiet irritum, quedcumgue retro eſt : wotis, ne me Cypriæ TJyriægue merces addait 


31. Ridet ] As this moral Sentiment is | torment ourſelyes to no Purpoſe, and expol 
very juſt, ſo it is repreſented by Horace in a | us to the Ridicule of the Gods. Macerat 
Manner capable of making a deep Impreſſion. | might very naturally apply to himſelf, what 
Ie attempt penetrating into Futurity, is * ſeems to be here ſaid only in the wy 
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them, Be you careful to order with Prudence what is preſent ; 
what is future is like the“ Tiber, that ſometimes confining itſelf to 
the Middle of its Channel, runs gently along into the Tuſcan Sea; at 
other Times + when the little Rivers, that empty themſelves into it, 
are ſwelled by heavy Rains, it carries along with it huge ragged 


Stones, uprooted Trees, Cattle, and even Houſes ? with a Noiſe 
which makes the Mountains and neighbouring Wood to reſound, 
He only can be ſaid to live always happy, and to be abſolutely Ma- 
ner of himſelf, who, at the End of every Day, can ſay, I have 
lived. Jupiter may cover the Heaven To-morrow with thick Clouds, 
or brighten it with the ſerene Rays of the Sun ; yet he cannot ren- 
der void what has already come to paſs, nor undo and recall what 
Time, that flies ſwiftly along, hath once carried with it, Fortune, 
which takes great Pleaſure ia cruel Diverſions, and the more cruel 
the more highly pleaſed, is continually transferring her unſteady Ho- 
ours, liberal to me of thoſe To-day which ſhe will perhaps beſtow 
on another To-morrow. If ſhe is willing to ſtay with me, I am 

content; if ſhe flutters her Wings to leave me, I reſign all her Gifts 
50 without any Uneaſineſs, wrap myſelf in my Virtue, and deſire no 
more than honeſt Poverty without a Dower. Should my Ship's 
Maſt crack with ſtormy Winds, I would not have Recourſe to 
whining Prayers, and by a horrible Kind of Traffick, ſtrive to obtain 
ef the Gods, by my Vows, that the Cargo I have brought from Cy- 
prus and Tyre may not enrich the inſatiable Sea; or then & in my 


1 


- 


little 
®* River, + When a violent Shower raiſes the quiet Rivers. I Nor without the Noiſe 
of ibe Mountains and neighbouring Woods, & By the Help of my ivo - or d Skiff. 
by | NOTE S. oy 
; Trfidare equally marks, both the ridiculous | race, when he cauſed to be engraved upon 4 
une Fear which a too foreboding Temper uſually |} Medal, Fortune manenti. 
4 jus occafions, and the ſuperfluous Trouble we of- 


55. Meg virtute me involvo.] The Man 


1 expoſe 
Micend 
f, what 
ge neral. 

Tre: 


ten give ourſelves, to prevent imaginary Evils, 
which perhaps might never come to paſs. 
33. Cetera * rye, What a beautiful 
Image of the Viciflitude of human Affairs 
This is a finiſhed Stroke. Tis a new Sight 
which the Poet gives a Reader, A Moral 
ſo judiciouſly varied can never cloy, the A- 
greeableneſs wherewith it is ſeaſoned, makes 
us hearken with Pleaſure to the Perſuaſion, 
83. Laudo —— This is a neceſſary 
Conſequence of the Diſpoſition which every 
lan ought to aim at, of being contented 
with the Preſent, A wiſe Man never ſhuts 
the Gate againſt Fortune when ſhe favours 
im; but he never ſtrives to retain her when 
ke begins to frown, The Emperor Adrian 
Tight have had in View this Paſſage of He- 


who has the Wiſdom to place his ſupreme 
Happineſs in Virtue, is not afraid of the At- 
tacks of Fortune. She may dcipoil us of our 
external Poſſeſſions; but our Probity is more: 
than a Recompence for all theſe Loſſes, and 
enables us to bear up under them with Pa- 
tience and Courage, 

37. Non eff meum, fi.] This is a natural 
Con ſequence of wha: precedes. The Poet, 
to ſhew that he was diſpoſed to encounter 
with Equanimity al' the Accidents of Life, 
places himſelf in Circumſtances the moſt 
p:oper to put his Virtue to this Trial. Sup- 
poſe, ſays he, that enriched with the Com- 
merce of the Levant, I was ſailing along the 
LEgean Sea, and that on a violent Tempeſt 


wig, I hetok myſelf to wy Shi, and law 
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320 Q HoraTil 
TPunc me biremis præſidio ſcaphæ 
Tutum per ÆEgæos tumultus 
Aura feret, geminuſque Pollux. 
O R D O. 


aitias mari avaro. Tune aura, geminuſque | prefidio ſcapbæ biremite 
Pollux feret me per Ages tumultus, tutum | 


Ode XXX. 


. 
the Ship, the Cargo, and all my Hopes ſwal- | 58. Miſeras preces.] Theſe condiiion;! 
fow'd up by the Ocean; I would look upon | Prayers which Virtue bluſhes at, aud the 
this Loſs with a calm and undiſturb'd Mind, | Gods diſregard, are called by Perfiur, Pran 
and would regard it as a fignal Inſtance of the | emaces, Prayers of Purchat-, 
Protection and Favour of the Gods, to eſcape | 62. Tunc me biremis, ] Theie thiee Lines 
che Fury of the Waves, tho? ſtript of my All, | have not beenthoroughly underſtoodi by Con 


— — 
— — 


ODE XXX, 


Horace wrote this Ode upon his being the Firſt who in the Latin Lan. 
* guage had imitated the Poetry of the Greeks. 1 have already ende 
woured to juftify the advantageous Sentiments whech Horace jeems t 


—— — 


— 


E X EGI monumentum zre perennius, 
Regalique ſitu pyramidum altius; 
uod nun imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 
Poilit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. ; 
Non omnis moriar ; multaque pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam. uſque ego poſtera 
Creſcam laude recens ; dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum taciti virgine pontifex. 
2 qua violens obſtrepit Aufidus, | 10 
It qua pauper aquæ Daunus agreſtium 
Regnavit populorum, ex humili potens, 
Princeps Eolium carmen ad Italos * 
Deduxiſſe modos. ſume ſuperbiam 
Quæſitam meritis, & mihi-Delphica 15 
Lauro einge volens, Melpomene, comam. 


O R D O. 


Exegi monumentum perennins ære, altiu p obſtrepit, et qua Daunus pauper aguæ ren piper 
gue fitu regali Pyramidum : quod non imber] lotum agreſtium regnavit, ego oy ex bunt, 
aar, non Aquilo impotens poſſit diruere, aut] dicar princeps deduxiſſe ABolium carmen © 
3nnumerabilis ſeries annorum, et fuga temporum. | Ttalos modos. i 5 

Ego non moriar omnis, multague pars mei] Melpomene, ſume ſuperbiam guat = 4 N 
witabit Libitinam. Ego uſque recens creſcam| ritis, et volens cinge mibi coman Deiphics 
laude poſters, dum Pontifex ſcandet Capitoli- | Laure, © | 4p 
en cum Iiita virgine, Qua violem Aufidus 


1, Exegi 
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ictle two-oar'd Skiff, to which I fly direftl, a fair Wind and Pollux, 


the Twin Brother of Caſtor, will waft me ſafe over the ter: ible 
gean Waves. 
$ NOTES. 


mentators. Horace repreſents himſelf as a | Safety; but that he ſubmitted to the Deertet 
Man that was always fatisfied with his preſent | of Heaven, and could behold the Rage and 
Condit on. If Fortune was favourable, he F ury of the Waves with the ſame 1ranqui- 
was pleaſed 3 if the frowned upon him, he lity of Mind, and with the ſame Confidence, 
acquieſced, and reſtored, without murmuring, | as if the Wind was favourable, and C 
whatever he had received from her, being as |and Pollux conducted the Veſſel, In this 
well contented with his Poverty as he had | Way of explaining it, the Paſlage is ex- 
formerly teen with his Riches, To render | tremely beautiful; Horace, tho* a Follower 
this ef a more eaſy Conception by a familiar | of Epicurus, had drawn his Steadineſs of 
Example, he tells us, that he is none of thoſe, | Mind from the ftoical Philoſophy : For he 
who, in the Midſt of a Tempeſt, have Re- ook from every Sect what he thought uſeſui 
courſe to Prayers, and make Vows for their d and agreeable to the Dictates of Reaton, * 


ODE XXX, 


have bad of his own Performances in the Remark on the laſt Ode of the 


preceding Book, which is of the ſame Nature with this, and therefore 
ſhall ſay nothing more of it here. 


— JS 
— - 


] Have now raiſed to myſelf a Monument more durable than Braſs, and 
* higher far than the Royal Pyramids of Egypt; a Monument 
which neither Storms nor Tempeſts can defare, nor the moſt violent 
Winds beat down; nor a Succeſſion of innumerable 4 Ages, or 
the rapid Flight of Time ren. I ſhall not entirely die. The 
far more noble Part of me ſhall eſcape cruel Proſerpine. So Jon 
as the Capitol ſtands, and the Pontiff, with the ſilent Virgin, ſhall 
aſcend thither to offer the public Sacrifices, + my Reputation ever 
new, ſhall increaſe from Age to Age. In thoſe Places, | through 
which the rapid Aufid rolls with a violent Noiſe, and in thoſe dry and 
barren Countries where Daunus reigned over the warlike Inhabi- 
tants, I ſhall be renowned, in ſpite of my obſcure Birth, tor being; 
the firſt who fitted the & Greek Poetry to the Roman Meaſures. 
Aſſume then, *+ my Muſe, that noble Pride thy Merits have ſo 


Jultly gained, and chearfully crown me with Laurels eee only on 
the Favourites of the God of Delphos, 
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* Higher than the Royal Situation of the Pyramids, T Tar. J fill 
iN Peg 5 increaſe with #1 uture P raiſe, } Where, & ASolian. * LT nk 
x bam, 
„men 66 
1 ” NOTE Ss. 
tam me. * Exegi monumentum.) This Monument [ it been raiſed by any other Hands but his 
Delphi a dane 


greater Honour to Horace, had | own, But I have already obſerved, that we 


eu hg 
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n 


eught net to be too rigorous with the Poets 
upon the Article of Vanity. Ovid ſpraks of 
his Works in yet ſtronger Terms; 


Famgne opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec 
1gnes, 


Nic porerit ferrum, nec edax abelere vetuſtat. 


2. Regalique fiiu pyramidum.] He here 
fays the Royal Situation of the Pyramids, in- 
ſtead of the towering Pyramids built by fe- 
veral Princes. Theſe Pyramids were twenty 
in Number, three whereof were remark- 
ably large. See Amm. Marcell. Book 22d. 

7. Libitinam. ] Libitina was the Goddeſs 
who prefided over Funerals, whom I take to 
be the ſame with Preſerpine mentioned in 
Bock I. Ode XX VIII. 

— — nullum 


Sæva caput Proſerpina fugit. 


3. C eſcam laude recens.] This is a moſt 
beautiful Expreſſion, which comprehends in 
three Words two magnificent Elogiums; to 
grow always in Fame, and to preſerve through 
all Ages the Graces of Novelty; theſe are 
the richeſt Gifts of the Muſes. Horace does 
not promiſe himſelf this in vain; for we fee 
that his Works preſerve even to this Day an 
Air of Novelty, as if they were poſſeſſed of 
2 Spirit of Youth, and a Soul exempt from 
Old- age. 

3. Dum capitolium ſcandet.] 1 am of Opi- 
nion. that Horace ſpeaks here in the general 
of all the public Sacrifices that were offered 
in the Capitol; for in all the Ceremonies the 
High-prieft was always followed by ſome 
Veftal, Horace here promiſes himſelf an 
eternal Reputation, Rome was mounted to 


fuch an exalted Fitch of Grandeur, that no | 


Doubt was made of its remaining for ever Mi- 
ſtreſs of the Univerſe, Virgil feigns, that 


even before the Foundation of Rems this 


Lizskx1 TERTII FINIsũò. 


Eternity was promiſed to the Romans; fur 
he introduces Jupiter ſaying to YVexuz, 


Hic ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora gert. 


Whence came the common Ufe of ſuch Io. 
ſcriptions as theſe, Rome Eternæ Imperii A. 
ternitat. But the Poems of Horace have ſur- 
vived the Capitol, the Veſtals, and that En- 
pire ſo flouriſhing, *Tis only the Production: 
of the Muſes, and what they celebrate, that 
can, with Juſtice, promiſe itſelf Eternui. 

9. Cum tacitã vi my By virgine de un 
derſtands the Veſtal who accompanied the 
High-prieft, and he adds the Epithet fan- 
ta, becauſe they always kept Silence, tte 
High- prieſt alone having the Right te pro- 
nounce thoſe Words which concern'd Rel 
gion. 

It, Et ud pauper aque Dau.) Some 
think that Daunue, the Son of Pilumnus ant 
Danae, reigned in Daunia, and that thence 
it had its Name. By the Arfidus, Hera 
means Peucetian Apulia, and by Dau, 
Daunian. 

12. Agreſtium regnavit populorum. This 
is an Ellipſis, where we muſt ſupply the 
Word rex, and conſtrue in the following mas- 
ner; Qua regnavit Daunus rex populorum ts 
grefiium. Horace puts agreſtis — belliceſu, 
as in a former Ode he + » ruſticorum n- 
cula militum proles. 

13. Princeps olium carmen.) Sappbo ani 
\ Alceus, the two whom Horace propoſed to 
himſelf to copy after, were of | Mirylere, 1 
City of Tolia in the Iſle of Leſbos, It i 
probable that he would not have boaſted 5 
often of his being the firſt who imitated the 
Greek Poetry, had not the Public before done 
him the Juſtice to acknowledge it, 

16. Melpomene.] Melpomene is here put 
for the Muſes in general; for, properly ſyeak- 
ing, ſhe preſided only over Tragedy and Ries 
toric. 
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_CARMINUM. 

LIBER QUARTUS. 


ODE I. 

Ofall.the Books of the Odes of Horace, this 1s allowed to be the moſt beau 
ful, the greateſt Part of which was compoſed during the frve or fu 
4 Tears of Hiyace's Life... Commentatars therefore: have no ſufficiont 
Ground to imagine, that this Book, as it now appears, was made by tha 
Command of Auguſtus, ſome Years after the third. This is abſoluteh 
falſe, as will appear from the Sequel, It is true that Sueton, in hit 
Life of Horace, ſays, Scripta quidem ejus uſque adeo probavit, man- 
ſuraque perpetuo credidit, ut non modo fæculare carmen componendum 
injunxerit, ſed & vindelicam victoriam 'Tiberii Druſique privignorum, 
eumque cocgitpropter hoc tribus carminum libris ex longo intervallo 
quartum addere. Auguſtus approved fo highly of the Peems of Ho- 
& race, and was ſo perſuaded that they would reach to lateſt Poſterity, 
& that he not only pitched upon him to compoſe the Carmen Seculare, jut 


AD VENEREM. 


| *NTERMISSA Venus diu, 8 
a Rurſus bella moves? parce precor, precor, 
Non ſum qualis eram bonæ 
Sub regno Cynaræ. define dulcium 
Mater 
SB, a * ? - - NY. . | © R. D. O. . wy * 
O Nn, diu_intermiſſa, rurſus waves bel- | erum ſub hong Cynaræ. O ſava Ma- 
(a ? Paree pracor, rec. Non ſum 2 dulcium Cupidinum, define fectere me jon 
| NOTE Ss. 
1. Intermiſſa Venus diu,] We have ſeen, in ported b Bentley, who conſtrue the when 
the firſt and r that at the Age \ Paſſage thus ; 4 
of forty Horace had renounc'd all Gallantry, | 
and that three or four Years afterward he] Intermiſſa, Venus, diu 
Fell in Love with Glycere 3 and that, in fine, Rurſus bella moves. 
towards his fiftieth Year, he was touched 
with the Beauty of Ligurin. Some ſeparate This ConftruQtion ſeems very tiarſh, «oi 
inter miſſa from Venus, and join it to * of f not at all agreeable to the Turn of Hoem, 
*the following Verſe, This Opinion is ſup- | But, ſays the abovemention d learned — 
; ier 
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4 alſo to celebrate the Victory of Druſus and Tiberius; and for that 
% Reaſon eblig'd him to add a fourth Book to the three he bad written 
« a long Time before.” But all that can be inftrr'd from this is, that 
the fourth Book, as we now have it, is not at all the ſame with that 
which was extant in the Time of this Hiſtorian, Hon there ate a great 
many Odes in it, which evidently ſhew themſelves to hade been made be- 
fore ſeveral others in the preceding Books. Or perhaps Sueton on!y 
means, that he publiſhed them at that Time by the Command of Auguſtus. 
And in this Caſe we muft ſuppoſe that the Poet joined ſome Odes which 
he had mads long before, and which had never yet appear d abroad in the 
World, to thoſe which he publiſhed by the Command of Auguſtus. Que 
of theſe two Things muſt be allow'd; but the laſl ſeems to have the 


greateſt Air of Probability. 


To Vt nys. 


ENUS, thou amiable Goddeſs, after the ſolemn Farewel I took 
of you a long Time ago, do you now begin ta raife new 


Tumults in my Brealt ? 


N'. Q@:+'T BS. 


intermiſſa cannot, with any Propriety, be ſaid 
cf a Perſon, but of a Thing. I anſwer, that 
Horace uſes it ſo here. We are not ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the Extent of the La- 
tin Language, to be capable of limitting all 
its Words. Intermiſſa may agree perfectly 
well to Venus, who is taken ſometimes for 
the Paſſion of Love. 

3. Non For gualis eram bone, ſub regno 
Cyrare, ] It is impoſſible to determine pre- 
ciſely at what Time it was that Horace was 


me. am not the ſame I was when I wore lovely Cynara's 
Chains, Cruel Mother of ſoft and amorous Deſires, give over per- 


_— —— — — uu — | 


al. 


Spare me, I beſcech you, ſpare 


ſecuting 


have been very young, inaſmuch as the Love 
which Cynara had to him, proceeded from 
no Views of Intereſt, as he himſelf boaſts in 
the fourteenth Epiſtle of the firſt Book 


Quem ſcis immunem Cynar placuiſſe rapaci. 


As for the Epithet bone here addzd, Inter- 
preters are very much divided about the Sig- 
nification of it. Some think that Horace 
calls Cynara good, inſtead of kind and oblige 


— —— 


in Love with Cynarg, He myſt certain 


| ing, cauſes her Regarꝗ to him was nos 
1 
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Mater ſæva Cupidinum, 


Circa luſtra decem flectere mollibus 


Jam durum imperiis: abi 


G. HorarTir 


Ode I, 


Quo blandæ juvenum te revocant preces. 


Tempeſtiviùs in domo 


Pauli, purpureis ales oloribus, 3 8 18 


Commeſſabere Maximi ; 


Si torrere jecur quæris idoneum : 
Namque & nobilis, & decens, 


Et pro ſolicitis non tacitus 
Et centum puer artium, 


reis, 
'5 


Late ſigna feret militiz tuz 


Et, quandoque potentior 


Largis muneribus riſerit æmuli; 


Albanos prope te lacus 


Ponet marmoream ſub trabe citrea. 29 


Illic plurima naribus 


Duces thura; lyræque & Berecynthiæ 


DeleCtabere 


O R D O. 


rirea decem luſtra, et durum mollibus imperiit: 
Abi quo blande preces juvenum revocant te. 
Tempeſliviùs commeſſabere in domo Pauli 
Maxim, illuc ales abi purpureis oloribus, fi 
Suæris torrere jecur idoneum : Namque Paulus 
et nobilis et decens eſt et non tacitus pro ſolicitis 


0 


ralſed by any ſelfiſh Views, Others pretend 
that good fignifies here the ſame with ſever, 
le, But good often ſignifies no more 
beautiful, It was a Word alſo very of- 
ten us'd when Mention was made of a Perſon 
that was dead, and perhaps Horace takes it 
in the ſame Senſe here ; for Cynara was dead 
long before this, as he acquaints us himſelf 
in the thirteenth Ode, 


— ſcd brev 
ee 4 


which is of a Date much prior to this. 

6. Circa luſtra decem.] Ten Luftra, that 
ie, fifty Years, A Luſtrum was a Space of 
five Years full and complete, in which it dif- 
fered from the Olympiads, which conſiſted 
only of four Years. | 

7. Mollibus imperiis.] He means, that far 
from being able to execute the more fatiguing 


aud difficult Attempts that were to be made | 


\. 
* 


> 


reit, et Puer centum artium, late feret ſign 
militiæ tua, Et guandogue riſcrit poten- 
largis muneribus eemuli, ponet te mur murtun 
ſub trabe citrea prope Albanos lac. Ille 
duces plurima thura naribus + Et dele@abert 
miſtis carminibus tibiæ Berecyntbiæ lyraqu 


E S. 


under the Enſigns of that Goddeſs, he wa 
incapable of undertaking thoſe that were 
eaſy and agreeable, This, in my Judgment, 
is the true Meaning of this Paſſage, which 
has ſo much puzzled the Commentators, 'Tis 
probable alſo that Horace, by mollia imperis, 
means all the Commands of Love, and all 
the Duties requir'd in that Kind of Warfare, 
Altho' Horace was unable any longer to fol- 
low Venus, he ſtill found her Yoke caſy and 
agreeable. 

10. In domo Pauli.] This is the true Read- 
ing, and not in domum, This is the ſame 
Paulus Fabius Maximus, who was Conſul 
with Alius Tubers in the Year of the City 
7 » 

* Purpureis ales oloribus.] This is a very 
remarkable Expreſſion, Venus ale: purpurts 
oloribus, for Venus que purpureis oloribut 
weHa es, It appears to be an Imitation of 
the Greeks, who ſometimes uſed the ſame 


Liberty of ſpeaking, As for purpureii it A 
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ſecuting and exerciſing your Dominion over me, now arrived at 
my fiftieth Year, and unfit to obey your Orders, or taſte of your 
Pleaſures, Go whither you are called by the importunate Prayers 
of youthtul Lovers. ; 

You will do better to repair to the Houſe of Paulus ; fly thi- 
ther with your ſhining Swans, if you want to kindle a Flame in 
a Breaſt worthy of you: For he is not only deſcended of a noble 
Family, but he is young and graceful, and has a Thouſand fine 
Qualities beſide, and always employs his Eloquence to ſupport the 
Cauſe of the Oppreſſed, which may give you Ground to hope that 
he will carry the Glory of your Enſigns to a great Diſtance, And 
as ſoon as he finds he has nothing to fear from the rich Preſents of 
his Rival, he will erect a Marble Statue in Honour of you in a 
Temple of Citron, near the Lake of Alba. There you ſhall al- 


ways ſmell the ſweet Incenſe he burns upon your Altar; and with 


Pleaſure hear an agreeable Conſort made by the Lyre, the Flute, 
| the 


N OTE S. 
to be obſerved that the Ancients uſed me! the ancient Latins it was a common Word to 
word purpureum to expreſs any lively ſhining | expreſs both Plaintiff and Defendant, 


Colour, Thus Albinovanus applies it to Snow, 16. Lat? figna feret militie tug] Ho- 
race tells Venus that Maximus w ll carry to a 


Purpurea ſub nive terra later. great Diſtance her Enſigns and-Stancards, in- 
ſtead of ſaying that he will enlarge the Bounds 
And in another Place, of her Empire; becauſe nothing was more 


| proper to demonſtrate the -Power of Love, 
Brachia purpurea candidiora nive, than the Example of ſuch a one as Maximus 
at the ſame Time it was a very handſome 
We often find purpurea among the Ancients | Compliment paid to that Reman to call him 
taken for Whiteneſs, Brightneſs, and purpu- | Vemes's Standard-bearer, becauſe among rhe 
rare, for to whiten. . Troops they uſually choſe for that Office 
T4. Et pro ſolicitis am tacitus reis,] Thoſe | Men of the fineft Appearance. 
who imagine that this Maximus is the fame | 10. Sub trabe citred.] Trabs for the 
with him to whom Ovid writes, apparently | Temple, a Part for the whole. . This Wood 
found their Opinion upon theſe Verſes of the | was very rare, and in great Eſteem at Rome. 
ſecond Elegy of the firſt Book de Ponto, The Citizens muſt be extremely rich who 
"= could afford to have Beds of it; whence 
Vex precor Auguſtus pro me tua molliat aures, | Pliny ſays with Reaſon, Inter pauca nitidioris 
Auxilio trepidis que ſolet efſe reis. vitæ inſtruments bac arbor eff, Cicero had 
a Table of it, which coft him a prodigious 
I pray Heaven that your Eloquence, which | Sum. 
*1 the common Reſource of the Unfortu- 21. lic plurima naribus.] It was not 
nate, may mollify Auguſtus.” But they | enough to promiſe Yenus a Statue and a 
oughtto remember that the ſame vid ſpeaks | Temple, it was further neceſſary to aſſure 
alſo of the Elcquence oß the Father of this | her, that that Temple ſhould be frequented, 
Maximus, and of his Brother, A Thing | and that a great Number of Sacrifices ſhonld 
Vague and indeterminate ſhould not be taken | be offered in it. This is what the Gods 
as a ſure Mark, it being cuſtomary for all | were eſvecially jealuus of. 
Joung Men to exerciſe themſelves in defend- | 22. Bercyntbiæ tibiæ.] The Berecynihian, 


Ing thoſe who were oppreſſed, The Word | Flute was the ſame with the Phrygian : He, | 


reis here uſed, ſignifies properly one who was | elſewhere calls it Berecynthium cob nu, In 
Purſued and accuſed in Judgment; but among Varro we read Pbrygius Cornus. 
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334 Q. HoraTiy Ode] 
Delectabere tibiæ 335 | 
- _ Miſftis carminibus, non fine fiſtula. 
Illic bis pueri die 25 
Numen cum teneris virginibus tuum 
Laudantes, pede candido 
In morem Saliũm ter quatient humum 
Me nec foxmina, nec puer 
Jam, nec ſpes animi credula mutui, 
Nec certare juvat mero, | 
Nec vincire novis tempora floribus. 
Sed cur, heu, Ligurine, cur 
Manat rara meas lacryma per genas? 


1 3 
— 


Cur facunda parum decoro 1 
Th Inter verba cadit lingua filentio ? 
8. Nocturnꝑs te ego ſomniis : 
— Jam captum teneo, jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii 


Campi, te per aquas, dure, volubiles. 49 
ODE 
13 8 o R Da. 
me fine ful, Illic bis die, puer, cum te- Sed cur, Ben, Ligurine, eur rara lavyu 
| neris wirginibus laudantes numen tuum ter | manat per meas genas ? Cur lingua facnis 
2 umum pede candido in morem Sa- | cadit inter werba filentio parum decora ? A 
um. 1 I. igurine, ego jam tenco te captum nofurnt 
Nec farmina jam javat me, nec puer, nec | ſomniis, jam = fe volucrem per graning 
credula animi mutui, nec juvat certare | Campi Martit dure, jam ſequor te per eil - 
o, nec vincire tempora novis floribus. biles aquas Tiberis. 


u 0 rn 6. 
| 7 Nic bis dis.] It was common to fing | ing. The Larins had it from the Cm, 
the Praiſes of the Gods in their Temples | and the Greeks, in all Probability, borrowed 
Ws ET a A Kos the Law of Moſes, - 


20. uni 
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the Voice and Hautboy. Tbere, twice a Day, the Youths and 
Virgins ſhall ling Hymns in your Praiſe, dancing, at the ſame 
Time, after the Manner of the Sali. 

As for me, I am paſt the Pleaſures of Love, Gu” i I now flatter 
myſelf with the Hopes of a mutual Return to my Paſſioh ; I make na 
pretenſions now to ftrive who can drink moſt Bumpers, or to adorn 
my Head with Garland new- blown Flowers. e uk 
But why, Ligurin, why do the Tears run trickling down my 
Cheeks ? Why taulters my eloquent Tongue on fight of thee, as if 
it were deprived of the Power of Speech? Ah, Ligurin, /ill with 
Love poſſeſſed, now I claſp you in my Dreams, now I follow you, 
thou eruel Fair, through Fields of Mars, and Tyber's rolling 


Waves. . | any J 
e ODB 


MK US UALREG EDSHA 04A: | 
26, Pueri cum teneris wirginibus,] The Love, it was a Cuſtom to take Crowng, and 
Ancients had no Children trained upexpreſiy | not to part with them while that "Paſſion 
for ſinging in the Temple, nor did they em- \ continued. Horace therefore, who had quit- 
ploy the public Muficians who ſung upon | ted all his Crowns, i. e, who had giyen over 
the Theatres ; but they choſe out of the beſt | all Gallantry, tells us it was not proper ſon 
Families a certain Number of Boys and Gitls, him to take otheryy/ or enter into new En- 
who ſung till others were choſen in their | gagements; this 1 gives a very 
dead. Theſe Places were very much co- | fine Tarn. the P ＋ 
veted, and it was a great Honour to be of nat rara meas gend. 
the Number. gi . This is one of the ode po? weed 5 wm 2 
28, In morem Salium ter.] The Salii were | Love, It is true Sapphy, who has admi- 
Prieſts of Mars, inſtituted by Venus, Every | rably collected all the Marks of that Paſſion, 
Year they made a Proceſſion with the ſacred }does not expreſly mention Tears, but Dacier 
Shields through all the Quarters of the City, þ thinks ſhe comprizes them under Sweat, and 
Theſe Proceſſions were made with great So- | that thoſe ſmall Drops of Water, which are 
lemnity, and Abundance of Singing and | excited by the Fire of Love, and diftil in- 
Dancing, ſenſibly from the Eyes, are not really Tears, 
32. Nec vincire nevis tempora floribus.] | but, properly ſpeaking, s kind 'of Sweat. 
By this it is likely Horace means new Crowns | And perhaps it — be for this Reaſon, that 
of Flowers, which were a Sign of new En- Horace in another Place calle them Humer. 
gaxements in Love. For when one fell in a ds 1. Piaderum. ] 


a> 
%. 
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ODE II. 


Becauſe this Ode is addreſſed to Antonius Iulus, who was Conſul wit 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, :mmediately after the Conſulſhip of Pau- 
lus Fabius Maximus, of whom we have ſpoken in the Remarks um 

the preceding Ode, the Generality f Interpreters have been of Oi 
nion that theſe Firſt two Odes were mage during the aforeſaid tus 
Conſulſhips ʒ the Firſt in the Year the City 342, and this in 743. 

Bit it is certain that they are equally deceived in both theſe Cone. 

turen; - for there is, no Ground to make us fo much as ſuſped? tht 

Antonius Iulus was Conſul when Horace inſcribed this Ode to hin. 

It ſeems to me probable, that it was written about the Year 738, « 


Ap AN TONIUuM IULUM. 


| P IND AR UM quiſquis ſtudet æmulari, I- 
ding! ule, ceratis ope Dædalea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto. An. 
Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres $ 
Quem ſuper notas aluere ripas, 
Ferver, immenſuſque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore ; * 10 
Laurea donandus Apollinari, 
Seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 


10 
Verde 
| O R D O. 

0 Iale, quiſquis fudet æmulari Pindarum, | monte quem imbres aluere ſuper notas rip. 
nititur — Dedalea, daturus no- Donandus laures linari, feu devolvi 
mina witreo ponto. Pindarus' fervet immens - | verba noua per audaces Ditbyramboi, fert. 
ſuſque ruit ore profundo velut amnis decurrens | | | 


. 


1. Piadarum. ] Piudar was of Thebes In *Tis for this Reaſon that in the third Epifti 
Baotia, and —_ om the Time of + rio of his Book, ſpeaking of Titus, he ſay 
in the ſeventy-fifth Olympiad, and 476 Years ; . 
before Chriſt There are remaining at this | Pindarici fontis gui non expalluit hauftu 
Time but a very few of thoſe Works which ; 3 
Herace ſpeaks of; but what we have are ſuf- © Who was not afraid to drink in the Fout- 
Acient to juſtify the Praiſes which are here tain of Pindar. And Quintilian had * 
given him, and to make us ſenſible that An- | doubt this Ode in View, when in the | 
eiquity has not judged amiſs, in accounting | Chapter of his tenth Book he ſays: * 
bim, by common Conſent, the Chief of Ly- | * dar is without Contradiction the Firſt o ro 
ric Poets, « nine Lyric Poets, whether we conſider a 
1. Studet æmulari.] The Judgment which“. Greatneſs of his Genius, the Beauty 
Horace here paſſes upon Pindar is juſt and | his Sentences and Figures, the ve 
unexceptionable. There is nothing more dif- | ©* and Copiouſneſs of his Thoughts and 


cult or dangerous than to imitate this Poet, | © preſſion, and that lively Eloquence wii 
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ODE II. 


730, about a Year er eighteen Months after tie preceding. The Subs. 
1ef2 is as follows. Antonius Iulus had written to Horace, and com- 
red him to Pindar, Horace anſwers him, and endeavours to make him 
ſenſible of the great Advantages which the Greek Poet had over bim. 
It is worth while, as we go along, to take notice of the Modeſty Ho- 
race ; it is very well known what a favourable Opinion he entertained 
of his own Performances, and in how lofty a Strain he ſpeaks of them. 
Nevertheleſs, when he mentions himſelf along with Pindar, he not on- 
ly acknowledges himſelf unequal, but altogether inferior. 


To AnNToNius IULUs. 


W HOEVE R, lulus, attempts to vie with Pindar, ſoars on 
Wings joined with Wax in Imitation of Dædalus, and will 
certainly like Icarus, leave his Name to the azure Sea, into which he 
falls, As an impetu@us Torreat runs.thundering down the Moun- 
tains, and, ſwelled by immoderate Rains, overflows its Banks; iuch 

is Pindar's profound Eloquence, the Force whereof is itreſiſtible. 
This divine Poet juſtly deſerves the Laurel *, whether he in- 
troduces new Terms into his bold Dithyrambs, and flies along in 
unfetter'd 

f Apellos . — 


NOTE 8. 


« carries all before it as a Torrent; whence] 3. Vitres.] When this Epithet is given 
„Horace with Reaſon judged that he was] to the Sea, it does not fignify clear or tran- | 
« imitable by none.“ ſparent, but of the Colour of Glaſs. 

2. Jule,] This Antonius Tulus, the Friend] 5. Monte Degurrens.] The Compariſon 
of Horace, was the Son of Marc Anthony | here is admirable. Horace, in this Account 
and Falmia, Auguſtus, after the Defeat of] which he gives of Pindar, becomes, it we may 
th: Father, pardoned the Son; and not con-] ſo ſay, Pindar himſelf, He is inſpired with 
tent t6 honour him with the Prieſthood, Præ- his Genius, and ſpeaks his very Language. 
torſaip and Conſulate, and the Government] Solomon ſpeaks much to the ſame Purpoſe, in 
of ſeveral Provinces, he alſo gave him in] the 18th Chapter of the Proverbs : Elopuence 
Marriage Marcella, the Daughter of his Si- | is @ deep River in the Mouth of Nan, it 15 an 
fier cv, by her firſt Huſband Marcellus. impetuous Torrent, and a Source of Life. 
All theſe Favours could not hinder this un- From this Paſſage of Horace, Quinti/ian bas 
grateful Wretch from diſhonouring the Houſe |drawn that admirable Expreſhon 53 Yelut uo- 
of his Benefactor; he was one of the Firſt | dam eloguentiæ flumine. oh 
who debauched Iulia, the Daughter of Au-] 10. Seu per audaces neva Ditbyrambos. ] 
kaſtas, and was found engaged in a Conſpi- | Theſe were Hymns in Praiſe of Bacebus. The 
racy againſt his Perſon. That he might a- He Name was alſo given to the Verſes of 
void the Puniſhment due to his Crimes, he | theſe Hymns, and it is in this Senſe that Ho- 
laid violent Hands on himſelf, race uſes the Word here; and as it is con- 

2. Ceratis ope Dædalea.] The Hiſtory of | pounded of 3%, twice, and Spiauor A Tri- 
Dedalus and Jcarus has been ex plained in the | umph, T:9gajpcic, in tt inſpoſing the Vowel - 
Remarks on the third Ode of the firſt Book, E and changing it into, Nereshesee, Di- 

Vo r. I. X x thyrambus, 
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338 Q HOoRAT II Ode Il. 
Verba devolvit, numeriſque fertut | 
Lege ſolutis: 


. un 
Seu Deos, regeſque canit, Deorum 8 
Sanguinem; per quos cecidere juſta 2 
Morte Centauri, cecidit tremendæ I5 but 
Flamma Chimæræ: um 
Sive quos Elea domum reducit Ga 
Palma cœleſtes; pugilemve equumve Go 
Dicit, & centum potiore ſignis def 
Munere donat : | 20 dre: 
Flebili ſponſe juvenemve raptum ſnat 
Plorat ; & vires, animumque, moreſque d 
Aureos educit in aſtra, nigroque fron 
Invidet Orco. 7 
Multa Dircæum levat aura cyenum 25 loſt 
Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 
Nubium 
ORD O. wr 
| quo numeris ſolutis lege : Sem canit Deos re- | pugilem, egurwve er denat eos munere petit 8 
0 geſgue ſanguinem Deorum ; per guet Centauri | centum fignts : Pleratve juvenem raptum ſpus- * 
1 cecrders jufla morts, per quos flamma chimere | ſa flebili; et educit wires, animumgue, ms in this 
. eremendæ cecidit : Sive canit victores, ques, | reſgae aureos in aftra invjdetgue nigro Orc, a little 
| Elea palma, reducit calefles domum dicitve lia aura levat Dircæum cyfrum, quitit ſolved 
| Fw | | Addre( 
J NOTES them, 
1 tb yrambus, one who has had two Triumphs, |] the Son of Jupiter, of Theſeus the Son of Mount 
1 ahis Name was given to Bacchus on account Neptune, and Piritbou deſcended of Mari, mm Cor 
of his Triumphs; for it was ſaid of him, | 25. Centauri.] The Centaurs, according tante. 
That he had ſubdued the whole World, which, to L Fable, were partly Man, and partly on Hoy 
at that Time, was divided only into two | Horſes, But as it is impoſſible that tw nough | 
Parts, as we elſewhere obſerved, ſuch different Natures ſhould unite together * fo 
12. Numeriſque fertur lege ſolutis.] This | to compoſe a Body endowed with Life, ſom: * les, 
Paſſage has puzzled all the Commentators, | obſcure Piece of Hiſtory muſt certainly hare Abele 
The moſt learned are of Opinion, that Ho- | given riſe to this Fiction. The 1 3 nu 
rate calls Dytherambics numeres lege ſolutes, given the following Account of it, Under ny to 
becauſe they have neither Strophe nor An- | the Reign of Ixſen in Theſſaly, a Trooy of eget of 
8iſtrophe, nor Epode, as the other Works of | mad Bulls having rendered Mount Pelios in- 10 17. 4 
Lyric Peets have: But it is more probable | acceſſible, and ravaged all the Country round = Was 
chat he calls them ſo, becauſe the Verſes | about, the King made offer of a great Re- e Priz 
were ſo unequal, and divided in ſuch diffe- | ward to ſech as ſhould ſlay theſe Bulls. At were cel 
rent Manners, that it is impofiible to aſcer- | the Foot of this Mountain, there was a ſmall 5 2 
taln an in Meaſure to them to fing Town named Nepbele. In it there was found 5 Ta 
— | | a Set of young Men bold enough to under. * * 
+ Ceu Dees regeſque canit.] After the | take the War, In order to fit themſehe Wi A thoſe 
Dytherambics of Pindar, Horace mentions | for this Attempt, they exerciſed themſelvi Wn * prin 
his Hymns and Panegyrics ; the Hymns were I for ſome Time in riding on Horſeback, being ah 1 
wade for the Gods, and the Panegyrics up- | before accuſtomed to ride about in a Chart. . 2 
en Heroes, | When they thought themſelves ftrongenoupd, inda! 
19. Dorum ſanguinem.] Kings have been | and were arrived at a great Dexcerity in te 2 i 
always called the Sons of Ged. But Horace Managment of their Horſes, they went n \ A 
here ſpeaks particularly of Heu, who was | gurſuit of theſe Bulls, which they flew wit Me 6 
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unfettered Numbers, or ſings of the Gads, or of theſe valiant Kings 
their Offspring, who ſo juſtly deſtroyed the Centaurs for their In- 


but Fire, ſtruck all round it with Terror : Or celebrates the tri- 
umphant Return of thoſe who, by gaining the Prize in the Olympic 
Games celebrated at Elis, raiſe themſelves to an Equality with the 
Gods; or praiſes the Wreſtler or ſwift Horſe and his Rider, and 
beſtows on them Encomiums more glorious and laiting than a hun- 
dred Statues, Or laments the ſudden Death of a blooming Youth, 
ſnatched from his diſconſolate Spouſe, and renders his Strength, his 
Courage, and all his fine Qualities immortal, and zhas reſcues them 


ſolence, and flew that Monſter Chimera, who, breathing nothing 


from etgrnal Oblivion. 


their Darts, And this is what gave them 
the Name of Centaurs, from the Greek R- 
ſumrevinug, to flay th? Bulls, Their *.ucceſs 
in this having raiſed their Courage, they in 
a little Time became inſolent, and were re- 
ſolved to profit of the Advantage which the 
Addrels they had ſo lately acquired gave 
them, They poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
Myuntain, ard in the Night deſcended into 
the Country. below, pillaging all the Inhabi- 
tants, Theſe having never before ſcen a Man 
on Horſeback, and not diſcerning clear e- 
nough Objects during the Night, took theſe 
Men for Monſters, partly Men, and partly 
Horſes, As they were all of a Town called 
Nepbele, and that Word ſignifies the ſame 
with nuber, a Cloud, this by Degrees gave 
Rite to the Fable, that the Centaurs were 
degut of Rien and a Cloud. 

17. Elea palma.] That is, the Crown 
that was beſtowed uon thoſe Who obtained 
the Prize in the Olympic Games, which 
were celebrated in Elis, a Province of Pelo- 
ponneſus, | ; | 
18, Pugilemve,] The Pugiles were thoſe 
{Who combated with the Ce. It was one 
We! thoſe Combats which were in uſe in the 
or principal Games of Greece. The Olym- 
en, Iibmian, Nemean, and Pythian Games, 
ee Horace had in his Eye the ſeventh Ode 

ff Pindar upon the Victors at the Olympic 
mes, where he praiſes Diagoras the Rho- 
tan, for the Victory he had obtained in the 


vmant of the Cut, aud the 39th and 13th 


Th! Antony the Dircean Swan ſoars. out of our Sight, and is 
loſt among the Clouds, yet he {fill maintains his Flight with equal 


1 O0TT EK 


| © known in all Places the Glories of thoſe 


« Nemean Games. 


Force ; 


Odes, where he praiſes Ageſidamus of Locres 
on the ſame Account, 

19. Et centum potiore ſignis munere donat.] 
By munere we are to underſtand the Praiſes 
which Pindar gave the Victors, Sc. in his 
Odes ; and when be ſays that theſe Preſents 
are more valuable than a hundred Statues, 
he alludes to a Piece of Hiſtory, which is 
preſerved to us by a Scholiaſt upon that Greeh 
Poet. He tells us, that Pytbius having car- 
ried off the Prize at the-Nemean Games, in 
the Combat of the Ceſtus and Wreſtling, his 
Friends addreſſed Pindar to write an Ode 
upon that Victory. That Poet demanding 
three M. as 3 Recompence, they anſwer- 
ed, that bob ſuch a Sum they could raiſe to 
him a Statue of Braſs ; but ſome Time after 
acknowledging their Error, they granted him 
all he demanded ; upon which Pindaribegan 
his Ode as follows: I am not a Statuary 
{© to raiſe Statues which always ſtand upon 
e their Pedeſtal, but I make Verſes which 
ce fly over the World, and which make 


«© whom I celebrate. Fly therefore, my 
« Verſes, quit Ægina in every Ship, and 
e tell over all the World, that Pythius, by 
4c his Strength and Addre(s, having gained 
c the Victery in Wreſtling, and the Combat 
% of the Ceſus, has been crowned at the 


25. Dircæum cycxum.] The Dircean 
Swan, that is, Pindar, who was of Thebes 
in Beotia, where was the celebrated Dircæ 
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Q. HORATTII 


Nubium tractus: ego, apis Matinæ 
More Modoque, 

Grata carpentis thy ma per laborem 

Plurimum, circa nemus, uvidique 

Tiburis ripas, operoſa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 

Concines majore poeta plectro 

Cſarem, quandoque trahet feroces 

Per ſacrum clivum, merita decorus 

© Fronde, Sicambros : 

Quo nihil majus meliuſve tercis 

Fata donavere, bonique Divi, 

Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priſcum. 5 

Concines lætoſque dies, & Urbis 

Publicum ludum, ſuper impetrato 


Fortis Auguſti reditu, forumque 


Litibus orbum. 
Tum mez (ſi quid loquat audiendum) 
Vocis accedet bona pars; & & fol © 


Pulcher, © laudande, canam, recegts 


' gendit in altos trafus nubium: Ego parvus 
Argo carmina operoſa, more medogue apts Ma- 
tine, carpentis grata thyma per laborem plu- 


Cæſare felix 
Tumque dum procedit, Io triumphe 
Non ſemel dicemus, Io triumphe, 


O R D O. 


Ode I], 


rimum circa nemus, ripa/que uvid, Fiburis. 

O Poeta, tu concines Caſarem majore plec- 
tro, guandoque decorus merita fronde, trabet 
feroces Sicambros per ſacrum cli vum: Quo, 
Fata Divique boni, donavere nibil majus me- 
lünſve terris, nec dabunt, quamvis temporg re- 


. 


an Fountain, Some think that this Foun- 
tain obtained its Name from Dirce, the 
Wife of Lycus King of Thebes z but Bo- 
chart has made it piain that it is derived 


from the Arabic, Zirca Dirca, which fig- | 


nifies the ſame with Cæruleus, and which is 
an Epithet that properly belongs to thoſe 


Fountains whoſe Waters are clear; thus Sta- | 


tius calls it carulea Dirce. 
29. Gra:a carpentis thyma.)] Thyme is an 
Herb very agreeable to the Bees, and of 


F. 
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Civita 
31, 
that re 
deant in priſcum a Concines leis 3 
dies, & publicum ſudum urbis, forum fue f. * — 
1 ſuper impetrato reditu fonts ti their L 
Tum, (fi loquar quid audiendun:) bora jan fe 
mea vocis accedet, ex felix canan: ; 0 js never : 
{ pulcber, O laudande, recepto Cæſare. Tut *«x-at 
gue dum procedit, non ſemel dicemns, et cunt <4; 
Poet, 
V le; 
ing of t. 
which they make the bet Honey. Calunts aadca. 
— the 4th Chapter of his gm Book, % race ſay: 
Sapcr is præcipui meila reddit thymus : * Tm cut dou 
© gives the Honey a very fine Taſte,” 4 Exploits 
Palladius, in the 27th Chapter of his in ferred ti 
Book, Primi ſaporis mella Thymt ſuccu i capable 
fund.t. Virgil, in the fourth Book of tit 35. F 
Georgics, is of the ſame Opinion: Way, al 
| becauſe i 
Redolentgue thymo fragrantia mel la. to = - 
. f 3 * ©] 


wt 
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Force; as for me, Sir, like a Matinian Bee, that with a great deal 
of Pains and Care ſucks the Sweets of the moſt exquiſite Flowers, 
I compoſe my humble Strains with much Labour in the Groves, 
and on the Banks of theſe pleaſant Rivulcts that waſh Tivoli. 

But you Antony ſhall in a more elevated Strain fing the Praiſes of 
Czfar when, crown'd with Laurels, his juſt Deſcrt, be ſhall lead 
the fierce Sicambri in Triumph up the facred Hill, e, than whom 
the Fates and gracious Gods have given nothing greater or better 
to the World, nor could they, thou” the golden Age were again to 
begin its Courſe. You ſhall ſing the Feſtivals celebrated by the 
Romans, the public Rejoicings of the City, and no Cauſes heard in 
the Forum, for the Joy of the ſafe Return of brave Auguſtus. 

Then (if I can ſing any Thing worthy Cæſar's Attention) my 
Voice ſhall bear a Part with yours, and in Tranſports of Joey I'll 
thus begin; O glorious Day, O Day that we can't praiſe too much, 
O happy Day for Rome, which reſtores to us Great Cæſar; and, 
as he rides in Proceſſion, we will with united Acclamations of Joy 
ciy over and over, Jo Triumphe, lo Triumphe, and afterwards 


80 


0 'T $7 


And a little lower he ſays, that che Bees re- 
tire at Night with their Burden of Thyme, 


Crura thyme plena, 


31. Operoſa carmina.] Opereſa, difficult, 
that require a great deel of Labour and Study, 
The Latins had much more Trouble in 
making Verſes than the Greeks, and this, 
no doubt, was partly owing to the Defect of 
their Language, which was not by far fo co- 
picus as the Greek, Thoſe who read Pindar, 
may eaſily obſerve a happy Facility, which is 
never to be met with in the ſame Degree 
among the Latin Poets, 

33. Majore peeta plectro.] Antony was a 
Poet, He had publiſhed ſeveral Works in 
Verſe; and, among others, a Pcem conſiſt- 
ing of twelve Books, which was intitled Dio- 
nedea, It was am heroic Poem, whence Ho 
race ſays, majore plectro. Antony had, with- 
cut doubt, requeſted Horace to celebrate the 
Exploits of Auguſtus, and Horace again re- 
ferred that Work to him, as a Poet more 
capable of ſo noble an Attempt. 

35. Per ſacrum cliwum,] By the ſacred 
Way, along which all the Triumphs paſſed, 
becauſe it led directly from the Amphitheatre 
to the Capitol, 

36. Sicambros.] Theſe” are at this Day 


thy People of Gyeldres, This War againſt the | uerer was an Ampadment more necellary . 


S cambri commenced about the End of the 
738th Year of the City, five whole Years 
beiore the Conſulate of Antony, and was en- 
tirely finiſhed a Year before the ſaid Con- 
ſulſhip. All this proves manifeſtly that this 
Ode was made during the foretaid War, and 
while Auguſtus was among the Gauls, that 
is, about the Time that I have fixed upon in 
the Argument, 

37. No nibil majus meliuſve.] The fame 
Thought is expreſt in a few Words in his 
Epiſtles; Nil oricurum aliit, nil ortum tale. 
This Elogium, as magnificent as it is, has 
nothing in it beyond the Truth. Auguſtus 
was always a great Prince, but after he be- 
came ſole Maſter of the Roman Empire, every 
Year of his Reign was diſtinguithed by ſome 
ſignal Marks of his Bcunty and Clemency, 
it is not therefore at all ſurprizing, that the 
People of Rome waited his Return with fo 
great Impatience. : 

43- Forumgue litibus orbum.] Horace does 
not here mean, as ſome learned Men have 
conj.Etured, that Auguſtus aboliſhed all Pro- 
ſecutions, that would be falſe; but he would 
have to know, that the Joy for his Return 
was ſo preat, that the Pleas for ſome Time 
ceaſed, and the Forum was ſhut up. 

49. Tumgque dum procedit.} Some Manu- 
ſcripts have iugue dum precedis ; but there 
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342 Q. HORATII Ode Il Book 
Civitas omnis ; dabimuſque Divis 70 anc 
Thura benignis. gut 

Te decem tauri, totidemque vaccz j = As: 
Me tener ſolvet vitulus, reli&ba f you 


Matre qui largis juveneſcit herbis 5 4 | eifer 
In mea vota, = wx 
three 


Fronte curvatos imitatus ignes 
Tertium lunz referentis ortum, 
Qua notam duxit, niveus viderig 
Cztera fulvus. by 
© A & | 


ei vitas dicet, Jo triumpbe, dabimuſque thura | berbls, relicta matre, ſolvet me, in mu Vit 
Divis beniguis. vitulus imitatus curvatos ignes lung rf 

O Iule, decem tauri totidemgue vaccæ ſol- | tertium ortum fronte, gue duxit nutan, nizuy 
vent te, tener witulus, gui juveneſcit largis | wideri, quoad cetera vero fuluus, 


NOTES 


than here, nor more juſtly made, in which | naturally follows the tam which begin; th 
I only imitate Mr. Cuxxingbam ; for tumgue | preceding four Lines. 


but ev 


— 


ODE III. 
This is one of the fineſt Odes of Horace; in my Opinion nothing con l 
found ſo finiſhed either among the Latins or the Greeks. Scaliger ſpuk 
ing of it ſays, that he had rather be the Author of this ſmall Po, 
than King of Arragon, Such as are duly ſenſible of the Delicaq if 
it, the juſt and natural Thoughts it abounds with, its fine Turn, N+ 


bleneſs, and the Vivacity of the Expreſſions, will not be greatly ſur 
prized at this Fhperbole. Horace thanks the Muſes for the Fav 


AD MELPOMENEN. 


F UEM tu, Melpomene, ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, 
1 labor Iſthmius 
abit pugilem : non equus impi 
Curru ducet Achaico » * ; 
Victorem; neque res bellica Deliis 


ORD O. 


o Melpomene, quem tu ſeme! videris na - | bit illum lem ; equus impiger non du 
im placide lamina, Dre Acbaico; neque rei be- 


bo. © i 19+ i © 


2. Melpemene,] This Muſe, who pre- | Fire, that Harmony and Enthuſiaſm whid 
vented by her F 3 thoſe for whom ſhe de · Art and Study may ſervs to regulate, but 
fined the Laorgls, is nothing ale but that | which Nature arly can beſtow, and v 


Ornatun 


Book IV. 


1180. Emperor. 


iis Word depends upon a Paſſage of Varro, 
WS ho writes in the fifth Chapter of his ſecond 
Wool de vita ruſtica 3 Primum in Bubulo ge- 
re atatis gradus dicuntur quatuor prima vi- 
lorum, ſecundo juvencorum, tertia n- 


I 
= 
2 
7 
. 


HoRAcESs OD Es. 
20 and offer Sacrifices of Incenſe to the Gods for their Care of our 


343 


As for you, Iulus, ten Bulls, and as many Kine, ſhall acquit you 
f your generous Vow, and I will pay mine, by offering a young 
eiter juſt weaned, now friſking about in rich Paſtures for that 
WP urpoſe ; his budding Horns reſemble the Creſcent of the Moon 
Whree Days old, and he has a beautiful white Star in his Forehead, 
ut every where elſe he is red. 


100 
: | oc. Juveneſcit.] The Underſtanding of 


vellorum, quarta vetulorum. Horace theres 
fore here ſays, juveneſcit, for ex wituli ætate, 
in juvenei ætatem adnleſcit, juvencus fit. 
This Place deſerved an Explication, a Tran- 
ſlation not being ſufficieat to make it un- 
derſtood. 


_ y 


| they had ſhewn him from his Birth 


the laft of the ſecond Book. 


ich no Perſon can merit the Name of 
t. Me{tomene preſided particularly over 
peedy; ſhe is here put fur the Muſes in 
ral, as in the Ode, Exegi monumentum, 
. Labor Iftbmius.] A Man poſſeſſed with 
Genius of Poetry, becomes inſenſfible to 
thoſe other Excellencies which People of 


nem Charade may perhaps fat a great 


ODE II. 


3 he declares it was in that firſt Ma- 
nent that he received from them what diſtinguiſbed him from others; 
and by that he demon/trates clearly, that it was his Opinion, that no 
one could be a Poet, who had not, by a happy Influence received from 
Heaven in his Birth, that Spirit of Poetry, which cannot be acquired 
by Art and Study. This Ode ſeems to me io have been written before 


To MELPOMENE: 


ELPOMENR, he on whom you vouchſafe to look with a favou- 
rable Eye at the Time of his Birth, has no Occaſiom to ſignalize 
ſelf a ſkilful Wreſtler at the Iſthmian Games, or endeavour to 
Wrry off the Prize, and return Conqueror by his Dexterity in driv- 
2 Grecian Chair drawn by ſwift Horſes, or to be crowned by 


ars 


NOTES. 


Value upon. Horace makes theſe Advan- 
tages by the Crowns of Greece, and Triumphs 
of Rome, The Ifbmian Games were jaſti- 
tuted by Siſypbas, King of Corinth, in Ho- 
nour of elicertes, one of the Gods of the 
Sea, in the Iſthmus of Corinth. near the 
Temple of Neptune, about 1350 Years be- 


fore the Buth of Chit, They diftergd Faw, 
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344 Q. Hotarit 


Ode fl. 


Ornatum foliis ducem, 


Jupiter for their Victory, and to dedicaze to 


Quod regnum tumidas contuderit minas, be 
Oſtendet Capitolio: in 
Sed quæ I'ibur aquz fertile perfluunt, 1 11 
Et ſpiſſæ nemorum comæ, Po 
Fingent ZEolio carmine nobilem. 
Romz principis urbium me 
Dignatur ſoboles inter amabiles m⸗ 
Vatum ponere me choros; it | 
. = * . „ 4 
Et jam dente rfiinus motdeor invido. Ly 
O teſtudinis aurez dia 
Dulcem quæ ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas; pol 
O mutis quoque piſcibus the 
Donatura cycni, fi libeat, ſonum: m Id 
Totum muneris hoc tui eſt, 5 1 
Quòd monſtror digito prætereuntium 
Romanæ fidicen lyræ: = 
Quod ſpiro, & placeo, ft placeo, tuum eſt, z 
ODI Aud 
o R D O. mY 
la egendet illum ducem ornatum Delis foliis | minus mordeoy dente inwide, 4 
Capitolio, quod contuderit tumidas minas Re- O Pieri gue temperas dulcem firepitun ta Wl 
gum ; ſed aguæ que perfluunt fertile Tibur, | auree teſtudinis; qu, fi libeat donau la th 
et ſpiſſe come nemorum fingent eum nobilem | num cycni quogue mutis piſcibus: Hoc t, barh 
Folio carmine, tui muneris, quod digito pretereuntiun 1 ſition 
Seboles Romee princifis urbium dignatur po- | fror fidicen Romana hi: Tuum f cicy, 
nere we inter amabiles chores vatum, et jam | ſpiro, et quod places, Jo places. = of 4 
NOTE 5s. 4a 
the Olympic Games only in this, that they | him the moſt precious Spoils of the En Bn 18. 
were celebrated all the three Years, and that | and they did not deſcend till after a my» WS Thrace 
the Victors were crowned with Branches of | ficent Entertainment, which was made 2% ſettled 
Pine- tree. Expence of the Republic. 2 conſeci 
4+ Nen equus impiger curru.] Thoſe who] 12. Holie carmine nobilem.} In tho f one of 
came off victorious in theſe Hbmian Games, ture Horace had an Eye to himſelf; fon other 
or in any of the other Games of Greece, re- he boaſts in another Place, be was theft from c 
turned trom them to their own Country, in | among the Romans who imitated the A and it 
a Chariot drawn by tour Horſes. Poetry, He calls his Verſes Alan beat Maced: 
6. Negue res bellica.] As the Greeks coun- he copied from Alceus and Sappho, who w been ca 
ted nothing more glorious er honourable than | of Mitylene, a City of Holia, and C 20. 
to come off victorious in ther public Games, of Leſber, Pindar alſo calls his Hama Ican't 
ſo the Romans aimed at nothing higher than Verſes olian, becauſe he wrote in Dr the Cre 
to obtain the Hongur of a Triumph; which, the ancient Language of Aol ing of t 
is the Reaſon of Horace joining theſe two] 18, Dulcem gue firepitum.] Strepita ir Founda 
together here. nifies properly a harſh Noiſe ; and as that Sul 
7. Deliis ornatum foliis.] Delia folia, Word was not ſo fit to expres the Reg 21. © 
Branches of Laurel; for the Laurel was ſa- Sound which a Goddeſs made with her Hah could n. 
cred to Apollo, Who was born at Delos. Horace adds the Epithet dulcem, to com deſty, t 
Oftendet Capitolio.] Thoſe who tri- and ſoften it. He does not uſe the (i Merit d 
uniphed aſcended to the Capitol by the wia| Method when he is not ſpeaking of a who cox 
ſacra, as has been remark'd on the preceding deſs ; for in the ſecond Epiſtle of the i a Fiſh, 
Ode, they went thither to return Thanks to | Book he ſays, Vo 


# 
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Mars with Laurels, and carried in Triumph to the Capitol for 
baffling the haughty Menaces of inſolent Tyrants; No, the murmur- 
ing Streams and ſhady Groves of fruitful "Tivoli will inſpire Eim 
with ſuch ſublime Thoughts as will make him famous for Lyric 
Poetry. 
The Sons of Rome, the Miſtreſs of * the World, deign to give 
me a Place in the agreeable Company of Poets, whoſe Approbation 
makes me already leſs ſenſible of the Shafts of Envy. 

Divine Muſe, who regulateſt the harmonious Accents of my 
Lyre, who, at thy Pleaſure, canſt give even to mute Fiſhes the melo- 
dious Voice of the Swan: It is to thee I owe the Honour of being 
pointed out by the Romans as their Lyric Poet. It is owing to 
thee that I Rill live, and living pleaſe, if I can flatter myſelf that 
I do really pleaſe, 2 


Cities. | | 
15 ODE 
N' 0 Fit... "I 
Al ſtrepitum cythare ceſſatum ducere curam. | 22. Qued monfixer digiti prætereuntiuni.] 
Prep k | This is what the Greeks called u i r 
And Epiſtle fourteenth, | {artruiy, to be pointed at with a Finger. 
Perfins imitates it in that Verſe : 


1 
| 
| 
| 


1 
4 
2 
. 
4 
4 
- 
$ 
4 


Nec meretrix tibicina cujus 


Ad firepitum ſalias terre gravis. 1 At pulchrum ef digits monſtari „& dicter bic ef. 


— — — — 
.* . 


In theſe'two Places he wanted to expreſs a It is a fine Thing to be painted at with 
barſh grating Sound, and it is by this Oppo- | © the Finger, and hear it ſaid, There he is.“ 
ſition that we are made ſenſible of his Deli- | 24. Qudd ſpiro.] The Generality of In- 
cacy, One of the moſt learned Interpreters i terpreters have miſtaken this Paſlage, and 
of Ariftetle's Rhetoric had no Reaſon to ae- | been far from conceiving aright on what Ac- 
cuſe him of having uſed this Word in a] count Harace ſays, that he owes his Life to 
wrong Place, the Muſes; yet he bimſelf explains the 
18. Pieri.] The Pierians, a People of | Matter very clearly in the fourth Ode of the 
Thrace, having abandoned their own Ccuntry, | third Book, where he ſays to theſe Goddeſſes; 
ſettled in a Part of Macedonia, where they | 
conſecrated two Fountains to the Muſes, the | Veſtris amicum fentibus & choris, 
one of which they named Pimplea, and the | Non me Philippis verſa acies retro, 
other Pieria, which were Names derived Dewota non extinxit arbos 
from certain Places of their own Cauntry,' Wec Siculd Palinurus undd. 
and it is on Account of theſe Fountains of 
Macedonia, that the Muſes themſelves have | © It is the Regard I have always had for 
been called Pierides and Pimpleides, * you that ſaved me in the terrible Defeat 
20. Cycni ſonum. ] The Voice of the Swan. C at Philippi. It is this that guarded me 
Ican't imagine what could be the Reaſon of | ** from being cruſhed by the Fall af an un- 
the Credulity of the Ancients about the fing- | ** lucky Tree, and prevented my being over- 
ing of the Swan, for there is not the leaſt | **. whelmed by the Waves near Cape Pali- 
Foundation for all that they have ſaid upon | © zurus. The Muſes ſaved bim-from-the 
that Subject. wa . Defeat at Philippi. becauſe his Poetry te- 
21. Totum muneris boc tui ef. ]. Horace | commended him to the Friendſhip and Pru- 
could not give a greater Evidence of his Mo- ¶ tection of Mæcenas, and made him obtam 
deſty, than by ſaying, that all the Share of | his Pardon from Auguſtus ; and this is the 
Merit he had was the Gift of the Muſes, | preciſe Thing he refers to here. ! 
1 if they pleaſed, give Speech to 
iſh, 


Vor, I. : | T'y 3 Queer 
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Permiſit, expertus fidelem 


Jupiter in Ganymede flavo) 
Olim juventas, & patrius vigor 
Nido laborum propulit inſcium; 

Verniſque jam nimbis remotis, 


Inſolitos docuere niſus 


it nido alitem miniſtrum fulminis (cui Jupi- 
ter rex Deorum permiſit regnum in _ a- 


wes, expertus fidelem in Ganymede flavo) adhuc 


I. Qualem miniſtrum.] The Beginning of 
this Ode appears a little confuſed and intri- 
cate, on account of the long Parentheſis, 
which breaks the Senſe of it as far as the 
ſeventeenth Verſe, The Manner in which it 
may be conſtrued is this; Rhœri et Vin- 
delici, videre Druſum ſub —— bella geren- 
tem, qualem, &c. or as in the Ordo. 

Te Minifirum fulminis.] The” Ancients 
looked upon the Eagle as the King of Birds, 
and Miniſter of Jupiter's Thunder; and 
Pliny writes, that this Fiction is founded 
upon Obſervation and Experience, in as much 

us the Eagle is the only Bird that Thunder 


dae; not touch : Negant unguam ſolam hanc ali- 


S* 


Q. HoRATil 


O D E * IV. 

Me have here an Ode which was written by the Order of 
it is evident, from the Grandeur and Nobleneſs of the Ver 
race does all in his Power not to fall ſhort of the Honour which thy 
great Prince had done him, in laying this Command upon him. The, 
18 none of bis Compoſitions in which he has made a nearer Approach tu i); 
Heighth and Majeſly of Pindar. Quarta, nec Pindaro cedit. 70% 
are the Words of Scaliger, who ſays alſo in the ſame Book, that int; 


 Drvs1 LavDEs. 


UALEM miniſtrum fulminis alitem 
(Cui rex Deorum regnum in aves vagas 


Venti paventem; mox in ovilia 
Demiſit hoſtem vividus impetus z 


o R Do. 
Qu alem juwentas & patrius vigor olim pro - | inſcium laborum, werniſque nimbir jam . 


ON. 


Ode IV. 


Au uſtus, on 
15 that Ho- 


19 
Nui 


motis, wenti docuere pawentem inſolitss niſu:; 
mox vividus impetus demifit eum boſtem in cri 


tem fulmine exanimatam, ides armigerum Joni 
conſuetudo'indicavir, But that Experience u- 
pears to me very doubtful, and I am pt 
ſuaded that in this they had no other View, 
bat to mark the Vigour and Swiftn · ſs of thi 
Bird. RY : 

3. Expertus fidelem.] I cannot determin 
whether Horace feigned, or whether he mig: 
not ſomewhere have read, that Jupiter pi 
to the Eagle the Empire over the other Bi, 
as a Reward for the Fidelity he experiencein 
him, when he made uſe of him to carry 
Ganymede, 

4. In Ganymede flaws.) Ganymede wil the 


| 


Son of Iren. Homer writes that he _ 
1 = 1 . | F ” 


Rook IV. 
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ODE Iv. 


de Horace has net only ſurpaſſed himſelf, but outdone all Greece. 
Tota vero cantione hac & ſeipſum & omnem Græciam ſuperavit. 
Commentators approve of the Title which they have found in ſome Ma- 
nuſcripts; Ad urbem Roman de indole ducum; but it is certain 
that this Title 1s wrong, and that the Ode can admit of no other than 
Druſi Laudes, or De Victoriis Druſi, of the Vi#ories of Druſus. 
It was made about the Tear of the City 740, which was the Fifty 


Third Year of Horace's Age. 


The PRAISES of DRus us. 


UST as the Eagle Jupiter's Thunder-bearer, (to whom the 
Sovereign of the Gods gave the Empire over all the Birds that 


rove thro' the Air, having experienced his Fidelity in the Rape of 
beautiful Ganymede) incited by the Courage which his Birth and 
youthful Vigour inſpires, hat not yet inured to Hardſhips, ſprings 
from his Neſt, the Vernal Storms being now over, and, aſſiſted by the 
Winds, trembling fir/?  flutters and attempts to ſoar; by and by, 
grown bolder, he darts himſelf with impetuous Flight amidſt the 


Sheepfolds, where he ſpreads Terror and Slaughter '; then, prompted 


by 


1 © 


moſt beautiful of Men, and that the Gods 
ſtole him away on account of his Beauty. 
This Rape has been explained in different 
Manners by the Ancients 5 but the true Hi- 
ſtory is, that that young Trojan was carried 
off by Tantalus, King of Lydia, . whoſe 
Troops had an Eagle on their Enſigns. 

9. Mex in ovilia.] It is worthy of our 
Notice, with what Judgment and Conduct 
Horace treats this Matter, The Eagle, by a 
Forwardneſs natural to its Kind, very ſoon 
leaves its Neſt 3 but it dares not as yet at- 
tempt to wander far, and is very watchful 
that the Clouds be entirely diſſipated; and 
then, being no longer afraid of a Tempeſt, 
it abandony itſelf by little to the Winds, 
which teach it to fly; and no ſooner does it 
find itſelf in a Capacity of cutting the Air 
with Rapidity and Force, but it begins-to try 
its Strength againſt the Sheep ; and when it 
das arrived at its utmoſt Vigour, it attacks 
Animals of the moſt formidable Kind, 


the Winds of the Spring ; for which * 
197 2 


7. Verniſque. jam nimbis remotit.] This 
Paſſage is ot conſiderable Importance. Ju- 
lius Scaliger, in his Examination of it, raiſeg 
a very great Difficulty, Horace (ſays he) 
gives the Deſcription of the full grown Eagle, 
adulta, altho* be aſcribes to bim Youth, ju- 
ventas. Afterwards he ſends him againſt the 
Lambs and Dragons, For this Reaſon. he 
cannot here ſpeak. of the Spring the Eagle 
hatches her Young in, which are ſcarce in 
Condition to fly at the End of fix Months 


about Auguſt, and are yet but very weak till 


September, To defend Horace here, Torren- 
tius conjectures, that aimbis remotis ought not 
to be underſtood of the Beginning of the. 
Spring but of the End, when the Arrival of 
Summer has diffipated the Clouds, which in 
Lady renders the Spring always rainy. But the 
learned Bentley has very well obſerved, t hat at 


the Arrival of the Summer, theſe Winds 


cannot, with any Propriety, be called Verni, 
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Qualemve lætis caprea 


Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia. ſed 
Lateque victrices catervæ 


Senfere quid mens rite, quid 


8 


lia; nune amor dapis atque pugne egit in 

dracones reluctantes: | 

Qualemve capraa, intentata paſcuis letis, et 
tura dente novo, vidie leonem jam depul- 


Talem Rhaeti et Vindelici videre 


. Q. He RATII 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugnz : 
ſcuis 
Intenta, fulvæ matris ab ubere 
Jam late depulſum leonem, 
Dente novo peritura, vidit ; 
Videre Rhceti bella ſub Alpibus 
Druſum gerentem & Vindelici z quibus 
Mos unde deductus per oinne a 
Tempus Amazonia ſecurt 
Dextras obarmet, quærere diſtuli: 


n | 
deductus per emne tempus, obarmet ſecuri An. 


Ode IV; 


Conſiliis juvenis revictæ, 


Nutrita fauſtis ſub penetralibus 
Poſſet, quid Auguſti paternus 
In pueros animus Nerones. 


15 
20 

diu 
indoles 25 
Fortes 


D Q. 


zonia, ego diſtuli querere : Nec fas eſt ſcin 
omnia; diu lategue wifrices catervꝶ re. 
vidlæ conſulits juwenit, ſenſere, guid mer, 
quid indoles rite nutrita ſub fauſtis penetrali. 


u lafte ab ubere matris fulye + 
Druſum 
gerentem bella ſub Alpibus, quibus unde mos, 
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Reading, which is to be found in feveral 
Manuſcripts ; 


Verniſue jam nimbis remotis. 


This Remark is very judicious, and removes 
all the Difficulty. ; 

It. In reluftantes Dracones.] Pliny de- 
ſcribes the Combat of the Eagles with the 
Oragon in the fourth Chapter of his tenth 
Book thus. His Combat, ſays he, with 
er the Dragon is fierce and doubtful, althoꝰ 
66 engage in che Air. The Dragon, 
< with a malicious Greedinefs, hunts after 
„ the Eggs of the Eagle; for which Reaſon 
% the Eagle attacks him wherever he ſees 
« him; but the Dragon winding himſelf 


c about his Wings, renders them uſeleſs, {6 
r that they we” : 
a Ground,”* 


* 
* 


fall together upon mJ 


us, guid paternus animus Auguſti in pura 
| Nerones, poſſet. | 


NOTE Ss. 
ke judges that we ought to re-eſtabliſh the 12. Egit.] It is worth while to remark 


the Difference and Propriety of the Wore: 
which Horace here uſes, propulit, dimiſit, i. 
He joins the firſt with parrius vigor, the le- 
cond with wividus impetus, and the third 
with amor dapis atque pugnæ. The Choice 
could not have been more happy, or tht: 
Gradation more juſt. 

15. Jam latte depulſum.] Virgil uſes the 
ſame Form of Expreſſion; 


Depulſes d lacie domi gui clauderet agroi. 
And Sueten ſpeaking of Children; 
Infantes ores, necdum tamen latte di- 


Virgil has depulfus ob abere, and Varre, dt 
pul % 


r 
à matri 
, 17. Nbrli. 
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by Love of Prey, and a violent Deſire to fight, he attacks the moſt 
furious Dragons. 

Or, like a ravenous young Lion, driven from the Teat of its 
tawny Dam, which a timorous Goat, intent on her luxuriant Food, 
diſcovers at a Diſtance, and trembles at his Approaches, knowing ſhe 
uſt inevitably be devoured by his ſharp Teeth. _ 

guch did our Enemies the Rhœti and Vindelici fee Druſus advanc- 
ing towards them with his Army near the Alps. Whence theſe bar- 
barous People had the Cuſtom of arming themſelves with Axes I 
know not, nor is it poſſible for a Man to know every Thing ; but 
this we hnow, that their Troops, which had for a long Time carried 
their Conqueſts far and near, were defeated in their Turn by the 

ood Conduct and Bravery of this young Prince, and were made 
ſenſible what a happy Genius, cultivated by the paternal Care, and 
in the Court of Auguſtus, could do, and what might be expected 
from the young Neroes. 


| x Great 
1 0. % p 


17. Rbeti.] Theſe People inhabited the #erculus, in the Account which he gives us 
South Parts of the Alps, and are at this Day of this ſame Expedition of Druſus and Tibe- 
called the Griſons, . 1, ſays, Utergue divifis partibus Rhetas, 

18. Drofum.] Claudius Druſus, the Son | Yindelicoſque aggreſſi. 
of Tiberius Nero and of Livia Druſilla, who 20. Amazomd ſecuri.] He gives to the 


was brought to- bed of him after ſhe had e- Axe the Epithet of Amagenian, becauſe the 


ſpouſed Auguſlus, This young Prince made | Amazons armed themſelves with it, and were 
War againſt the Rhetians about the Year of | the firſt Inventors of it, They called it in 
the City 738, while he was as yet only their Scythian Language Sagaris. . 
twenty-three Years old. Pelleius Paterculus | 27. Quid Auguſti paternus.] Tiberius Mere. 
eives a Character of him in the ninety- ſeventh | died the ſame Year that he relign'd his Wife 
and ninety-eighth Chapters of his Second Livia to Auguſtus, and by his Will named 
Book, where he ſays, that he was poſſeſſed | that Prince Tutor, not only to Tiberius, who 
of all the Virtues which human Nature is | was by this Time almoſt four Years old, but 
capable to receive, or Study and Education | alſo of Druſus, of whom Livia was brought 


render complete. This confirms what Ho- | to bed in the Palace of Auguſtus, three 


race is about to ſay of his natural Diſpoſi- Months after her Marriage. Auguſtus there 
tioa, and happy and advantageousEducation, | fore was a ſecond Father to the two Mero 
18, Er Vindelici.] Some are for t:king | having married their Mother, and being no- 
way the copulative Particle er, under this | minated their Tutor. It is for this Reaſon 
Pretence, that the Rbæti went alſo under | that Horace uſes the Expreſſion, paternus au- 
the Name of Vindelici. But this Criticiſm | mz, which ſignifies one who has the Feel- 
not only does Hurt to the Poet's Verſe, | ings and Tenderne(s of a Father, as ia Ode 
which by that means becomes leſs noble and | ſecond, Book ſecond ; 
wajeftic, but is alſo injurious to the Me- 
wory of Druſus, It robs him of a Part of 
hi: Glory, by making but one and the ſame 
People of theſe two warlike Nations which 
be conquered. Geographers and Hiſtorians 


Viwet extents Proculetus evo 
Notus in fratres animi paterni, 


It ought not to be paſſed by without Notice 


repreſent them as diſtinct. Pliny, ſpeaking | here, that it was believ'd at Rome, that there 


of theſe People, does not ſay, Rbæti Vin- had been ſome Intimacy between Livia and 
p delic;, but Rheri & Vindelici; as Strabo ſays, | Auguſtus, while the lived with her firſt Huſ- 
Pair va Oνννν,, And Velleius Pa- band, and that Druſas ſorang from that Com- 

merce; 
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Fortes creantur fortibus & bonls : 
Eſt in juvencis, eſt in equis patrum 
Virtus, nec imbellem ſeroces 
Progenerant aquilæ columbam. 
Doctrina ſed vim promovet inſitam, 
Rectique cultus pectora roborant: 


Utcunque defecere mores, 


Dedecorant bene nata culpz. 
7 debeas, 6 Roma, Neronibus, 


Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & 


Devictus, & pulcher fugatis 


Ille dies Latio tenebris, 


Qui primus alma riſit adorea; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
Poſt hoc ſecundis uſque laboribus 
Romana pubes crevit, & impio 
Vaſtata Pœnorum tumultu 
Fana Deos habuere rectos: 
Dixitque tandem perfidus Annibal; 


O R 

Fortes creantur fortibus & bonis ; Virtus 
patrum eft in juvencis, eft in equis : Nec fe- 
roces aguilæ progenerant columbam imbellem. 
Sed Dofrina promovet vim inſitam, cultuſque 
recti roborant pectora: Utcunque mores defe- 


cere culpe dedecorant bene nata. 
O Roma quid debeas Neronibus, Metaurum 


2111 Ode IV. 


Aumen eſt reflisz, & Aſdrubal devictus, et dies 


O | 
and Livia being delivered of him  guſtus ; and to do this in a Manner that migit 


merce z 
three Months after ſhe had eſpouſed Auguſ- 
tut, gave Riſe, among other Jokes, to this : 
That among fortunate Men, like Auguſtus, 
Thing proſpered ; for they could have 
Children at three Months End; which paſſed 
afterwards into a Proverb. If Horace there- 
fore had continued only to ſpeak of Druſus, 
the Expreſſion, animus paternus, had been 
ble of a Senſe which would have very 
much diſpleaſed Auguſius, And this was the 
Reaſon which obliged him to ſpeak at once 
of the two Neroes, that none might be ca- 
pable to miſinterpret his Meaning | 
29. Fortes creantur fortibus.] The Deſign 
of Horace here is, to aſcribe all the glorious 
Actions of Druſus and Tiberius to the good 


30 [4 
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Aſdrubal ga 
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7 | Thi 
Dixitque may 
D O. Evid 
ille pulcher gui primus riſit alma adored t. of j 
| bris fugatis Latio; ut dirus Afer equitavit pr to th 
Ttalas urbes, ceu flamma per tedas, vel Euru the C 
per Siculas undas. in Lt 
Poſt boc Romana pubes uſque crevit ſecund tir d 
laboribus, et fana vaſtata impio tumultu Pen. Horſe 
rum habuere Deos rectos ; tandemęue perfiu and ö 
Hannibal dixit. the P 
conſic 
of hu: 
i 
be no wiſe injurious to the Anceſtors of thelt — 
Princes, he allows that Virtue and Courag ing te 
are Qualities which we really inherit from won 
our torefathers ; but that Education ougi! Head 
to come to the Aſſiſtance of Nature, in ore bal h 
to bring to Maturity and Perfection thel thoug] 
| happy Seeds, which otherwiſe would pro beſt of 
very often uſeleſs, and without Effect. ed in 
33. Detrina ſed vim promovet injtan.] two ht 
Hence we may ſee how much Horace differed amt H, 
from thoſe who maintain, that Virtue come ttious, 
from Nature, and that Education ſerves on upon t 
to poliſh it, without rendering it better. 44% Was 01 
enim docrrina proficit ? ſays Valerius Max cauſe | 
mus, ut politiora, ſed non ut meliors fant it: from t 


enia, quoniam guidem ſola virtus naſcitur na. 
genia, 7 7 


Education which they had receiv d from Au- 


i ; irtue comes 
gis quam fingitur, Says Horace, Vir * 
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Great Souls, tis true, ſpring generally from the Brave and Good; 
even Heifers aud Horſes inherit the Vigour and Fire of their Sires, 
nor do we ever ſee fierce Eagles bring forth a timorous Dove. But 
'ris Education affiſts the natural Genius, and good Inſtruction that 
improves the Mind; where-ever theſe ate wanting, Vice inſenſibly 
corrupts the moſt promiſing Diſpoſitions. 

O Rome, what do you not owe to the Neroes ? Witneſs the River 
Metaurus, witneſs the Defeat of Aſdrubal, and that glorious Day, 
whoſe Dawn diſpers'd the Gloom that had ſo long invelted Italy, and 
cave us the promiſing Hopes of a ſignal Victory, aſter terrible Han- 
nibal had over-run and Jaid waſte our Cities with the ſame F ury as 


Fire does a Foreſt, or an Eaſt-wind ſweeps along the Sicilian. Sea. 

From this Time our Soldiers ſucceeded in all their Efforts, and 
the Gods appeared again in the Temples the Carthaginian Mob had 
plundered and deſtroyed, as Avengers of ſo great [mpiety, and perfi- 
dious Hannibal was at laſt conſtrained to ſay ; | 


« Ag 


NOT ES. 


from Nature, that is inconteſtible, but Edu- 
cation ſtrengthens and perfects it. 

37. Quid deb:as, O Roma, Neronibus.] 
This Apoſtrophe, whatever judicious Oritics 
may ſay of it, is certainly one of the greateſt 
Evidences of the Excellency of Horace's Ge- 
nius, and will be approved of by every Man 
of juſt Taſte and Diſcernment. MNeronibus, 
to the ancient Neroes, Horace ſpeaks here of 
the Conſul ClaudiusNero,who being encamp'd 
in Lucania, within Sight of Hannibal, re- 
tir'd with ſix thouſand Foot, and a thouſand 
Horſe, and in a few Days arriv'd in Ombria, 
and join'd Salinator, his Collegue, to oppoſe 
the Paſſage of Aſdrubal, who was leading a 
conſiderable Body of Troops to the Aſſiſtance 
of us Brother, His Diligence in this In- 
ſtance fav'd Italy; for Aſdrubal was defeated 
near the River Metaurus, and Nero return- 
ing to his Camp before the Carthaginiang 
were appriz d of his Departure, flung the 
Head of 4 into the Camp of Hanni- 
Gal his Brother, who, from that Moment, 
thought of nothing elſe buthow to make the 
beſt of his Way out of Traly. This happen- 


ed in the Year of the City 546, almoſt 
two hundred Years before this was written; 


aud Horace, amidſt a great many other illuſ- 
ttious Actions of the antientNeroes, haspitch'd 


upon this in particular, not only becauſe it 


was one of the moſt important, but alſo be- 
cauſe Druſus and Tiberius were deſcended 
dem theſe two Conſuls. 


40. Fugatis Latio tenebris.] That Day 
truly diſſipated the Darkneſs in which Italy 
was involved. The Roman Armies had been 
worſted in ſeveral Encounters, and Rape itſelf 
was upon the Brink of Ruin, had Aſdrubal 
joined his Forces with thoſe of Hannibal. 
The Darkneſs in which Italy eva: inwvoly'd, is 
a poetical Expreſſion, which admirably repre- 
ſents the deplorable Condition to which the 
Romans were reduc'd at that Time. In the 


| ſacred Books, as well as the RIS the 


Word Darkneſs is often taken for Misfortune, 
Deſtruction, Ruin; and the Word Light, for 
Happineſs, Victory, Proſperity. 

41. Nui primus alma riſit adorea,] Ado 
rea was properly aDiftribution of Corn, which 
was made to the Soldiers after a Victory; and 
hence the Word has been taken to fignify the 
Victory itſelf, or the Glory acquir d by it. 
Feſtus, Adaream, laudem, five gloriam dice- 
bant. Pliny, Chap. third, Book eighteenth, 
Gloriam denique ipſam d farris bongre ado- 
ream appellabant. * © © | 

46. Et impio vaſtata.] For Hannibal did 
not ſpare ſo much as the Temples. Witneſe 
that of Teronia. which Hannibal deſtroyed, 
and carried away all its Riches, This Livg 
mentions in Book 26th, Chap. ad. | 

47. Pænorum tumultu.] It has been ob- 
ſerv'd in ſome of the preceding Books, that 
the Romans often made uſe of rhe Word u- 
multus to expreſs the Civil Wars; but He- 
rage here uſes it for a War made upon the 
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Cervi, luporum præda rapacium, 
Sectamur ultro, quos opimus 


Fallere & effugere eſt triumphus. 


Gens, quæ cremato fortis ab Ilio, 
Jactata Tuſcis æquoribus ſacta, 
Natoſque, maturoſque patres 
Pertulit Auſonias ad urbes; 
Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
Nigræ feraci frondis in Algido, 
er damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
Non Hydra ſecto corpore firmior 
Vinci dolentem crevit in Herculem, 
Monftrumve fummiſere Colchi 
Majus, Echionizve Thebæ. 
Merſes profundo, pulchrior evenit: 
Luctere, multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem; geretque 
Preelia conjugibus loquenda. 
Carthagini jam non ego nuncios 
Mittam ſuperbos : occidit, occidit 
Spes omnis, & fortuna noſtri 
Nominis, Aſdrubale interemto. 
Nil Claudia non perficient manus; 
Quas & benigno numine Jupiter 
Defendit & curæ ſagaces 
Expediunt per acuta belli. 
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ob 
SP 3 o R PDO. | Ar 
% Ns, velut cerwi gr ada rapacium lupo-| ie ſummiſere majus monſtrum. Merſes profi nd For, 
cc rum, ultro ſectamur manos quo: fallere ef | ©© evenit pulchrior : Lufere, proruet w16/oren hich vc 
6 # triumphus opimus. Cent, que e integrum cum laude malta; geretque pref hat gua 
40 fartis, abcremate Ilia, jaclata Tuſcis aqua- | ©* loguenda conjugibus. Ego non jam mitn — 
« ribus, pertulit ſacra, natoſque, maturoſque | ** ſuperbos nuncios Carthagint : Omnis [pts & pf the. « 
* patres ad Auſonias urbes 5 Ut flex tonſa\ * fortund naſtri nominis occidit, occidit, Af rom*the 
« diris bipennibus, in Algido feraci nigre | ** drubale interemto.”” ead the 
« frondis, ducit opes animumgue, $* damna | Nil non efficient Claudia manns; f i enth Bo 
« per cœdes ab igſo ferro. Hydra re | Jupiter ps {any Benigno numine, et ſaga 64. E. 
| & ſeffo, non crewr 2 in Herculem "| cure expediunt per acutu belli. me at 9 
« tem dini; non Colchi, Echioniave Thebe\ _ 1 pits; | undred 
v « ; 1 e 
Romans by Strangers, The Reaſon perhaps | thy of Notice, is the noble and delicate Ma- d them 
may be, becauſe that War was carried on | ner in which Horace wakes his Court to the ach other 
in the Heart of Jraly itſelf, and that Han- Remansz nothing can be more grand that cbion aft 
nibal had brought over entire Cities and Pro- | what Horace makes Hannibal ſay of them. lecame aft 
vinces to his Party. .. 3 G61. Hydra.) Amiidft the famous Laboun nd affiſte 
0. Cervi lapor um preda.) This Diſcourſe | of Hercules, one is the Defeat of the mo hence H 
n erteeding beautiful; but what is moſt wor- | monſtrous Serpent, which had retreated 12 Vo 
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c Ag Deer deſtin'd for a Prey to ravenous Wolves we are come to 
« attack theſe Romans; but the meſt glorious Triumph we can 
« hope for, is, to avoi fighting them, and make our Eſcape. This 
« js the People riſen with new Strength out of the Aſhes of Troy, 
„ho, aſter being to by- ſo many Storms on our Seas, have 
« fettled their Children, their 


353 


5 ires, and their Gods, in the Cities of 
« Auſonia: Like an Oak hewn and cut with Hatchets in the ſhady Fo- 
« reſts of Algidus, they gain new Force by their Scars and Wounds. 
« The Hydra, appearing with more Heads after it had one cut off, 
« never aroſe with more Fury againſt Hercules in the ume De- 
by « ſpair to ſee himfelf overcome. Neither Thebes nor Colchis ever 
« produced a greater Monſter. Plunge them in the Deep, they riſe 
« with greater Luſtre. Attack them Sword in Hand, they regain 
« their Honour by defeating your freſh Troops, tho! hitherto victo- 
| & rious, and make ſuch furious Attacks as will furniſh their Wives 
by « with Matter of Diſcourſe for a long Time after. I ſhall never have 
« Occaſion to ſend any more proud Couriers to Carthage with the 
« joyful News of freſh Viftories ; Aſdrubal is no more, all our 
Jo, - * 97 
« Hopes, our Fortune, our Name, are buried with Aſdrubal. 
No Enterprize is too hard for the Neroes, whom Jupiter favours ſo 
70 remarkably with his Protection, and who, by their great Prudence 
and Conduct, are able happily to extricate themſelves from the moſt 
Wirccatening Dangers they are expoſed to in Battle. 
| NOT ES 
ernian Lake, The Poets have feign'd —_ 69. Carthagini jam non ge.] After the 
75 t had a great Number of Heads, and that no | Battle of Canne, Hannibal ſent his Brocher 
ſooner was one cut off, than ſeveral others } Mago ta Carthage, to acquaint them with the 
D 1 pppeared in its Place. News of the Victory; and this African, not 
63. Monſtrumve ſummiſere Colchi.] Mon- |fatisfied with repreſenting to the Senate in the 
vun here ſignifies the ſame with a Prodigy, loftieſt Terms, the happy Succeſs of his Bro- 
rofnds ind Horace is not ſpeaking either of the Bull |ther, expos d, at the Gate of the Houſe 
1020008 hich vomited up Flame, or of the Dragons [Where the Aſſembly met, all the Rings which 
prælu hat guarded the Golden Fleece; but, as [had been taken from the Roman, by which 
m:1ttan Lerrentius has excellently remark'd,he ſpeaks they were capable to judge of the Number of 
pes 4 ff the, two Armies of Men which ſprung Men who had been flain in the Fight, Hiſto- 
„ If rom*the Teeth ſown by F.ſon. One may rians relate that there were about three Buſh= 
cad the Hiſtory at full Length in the ſe- els and a half of them. 
quas # enth Book of the Metamorpboſes. 1 73. Nil Claudia non perficient manns. 
ſaga 64. Echioniave Tbebæ.] Cadmas did the | The Speech of Hannibal ends at aſdrubalo 
me at Thebes thatZaſon had done about two | interempto. Horace afterwards reſumes his 
undied Years before at Colchis ; he had ſown Subject, and foretells the happy Succeſs that 
he Teeth of a Dragon, and thence there | would attend all Druſus's Attempts, of whole 
rang up a great Body of Men, who ſepara- | Safety Providence was in a particular Man- 
te Mas- ed themſelves into two Bands, and attack'd | ner careful. . 
t to the ach other ; there remain'd only four with [ 76. Per acuta belli.] Acuta belli does not 
nd that cbion after the Engagement; which Ecbien I bere ſignify the Stratagems of War, but the 
them. ecame afterwards the Son- in- law of Cadmus, | Dangers, as in Livy and Tacitus, ſubita belli, 
Laboun nd afſiſted him in the Building of Thebes ; | incerta belli. 
* hence Horace writes Echioniave Tbebær. | ; 
5 | 
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M. le Fevre is of Opinion that this Ode was . made about the 734th 
Tear of the City, and 47th of Horace's Age, a little before Ay. 
guſtus's Return from Aſia. But if that were true, the Deſcriptin 
which Horace here gives of the happy Condition of the Roman Pepi, Wotu, 
would ſavour too much of Flattery ; for Rome at that Time was wn 
much agitated with Diſoraers and Seditions. As for me, I am perſuad, 
that it was written on Occaſion of th long Stay of Auguſtus among th 


Remule gentis, abes jam nimium diu; redi, 


Ap AvcusTuM. 
Di V1S orte bonis, optime Romulæ 


Cuſtos gentis abes jam nimium diu: 

Maturum redditum pollicitus Patrum 
Sancto concilio, redi; 

Lucem redde tuæ, dux bone, patriz : 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 

Et ſoles meliùs nitent. 
Ut mater juvenem, quem Notus inv ido 
Flatu Carpathii trans maris æquora 
Cunctantem ſpatio longiùs annuo 
Dulci diſtinet a domo, 
Votis, omnibuſque, & precibus vocat; 
Curvo nec faciem littore demovet : 
Sic deſideriis icta fidelibus 


i ect. 


i; eres 

Quzrit patria Cæſarem. eacef 

Tutus bos etenim prata perambulat: {a 
Nutrit rura Ceres, almaque Fauſtitas : 

; | Pact 13. 0, 

o RDO. © fron 

O Auguſte, orte Diwis bonis, optime cuftos | & Preeibus, quem Notus diſtinet invide fan 4 — 


dulei domo, cunct᷑antem longius ſpatio ant 


f which 


licitus maturum reditum ſancto concilio Pa- trans &quora maris Carpathii, nec demuutt ji 
trum. Bone dux, redde lucem tne patriæ ? | ciem curvo littore : Sic patria ifs fid.libu u. 
Li enim tuus vultus, inflar weris, affulfit po- fideriis, guærit Cxſarem. 


in wha 
ig one [ 
young C 


ule. dies, it gratior, & ſoles melius mtent. Etenim, te regnante, bos tutus perambuit Farbe 
© Ut mater wocat juvenem, votis omnibuſque, | prata: Ceres almaque Fauſtitas nutrit rut; ame of 
| NOT E S. | * ove 

2. Abes jam nimium diu.] For Auguſtus de- | Horace wrote this Ode the Year before. Vt 2 wi 
parted for Gaul in the Year 737; he did not | ſee therefore that the Romans had very gu ad. A 
return till three Years after, that is, in 740. | Ground to complain of bis Abſeuce. os — 


13. Onins 
= 


„ 
Gauls, which ought to be referr'd to the 739th Year of Rome. Natbin 2 


an be imagined more tender than what Horace writes to this Prince ; he 
1; not content with ſimply taking Netice of the Love and Veneration that 
every one had for bim, and the Impatience wherewith they expected his 
Return ; he farther explains the Reaſons they had to value and eſteem him, 
and from thence takes Occaſion to give us a beautifu 1 Pifture of the Fe- 
licity which reigned throughout the whole Empire under his Government. 


To AuGUsSTUs. | 
#- REAT Prince, whom the kind Gods haye given the World as 
the beſt Guardian of the Roman State, you have now been too 
long abſent from us; pleaſe to haften, your Return according to 
your gracious Promiſe to the Venerable Senate: Reſtore Life and 
Light to your Dominions : For your Preſence, like the Spring, 
makes every Thing agreeable; our Days paſs with more Pleaſure, 
and the Sun ſhines with greater Luſtre... + 
As a fond Mother, impatient for the Return of her only Son, de- 
tain'd beyond Sea longer than his Year from his dear Home by con- 
trary Winds, never ceaſes to haſten his Return by all the Methods her 
{feftion can ſugge/t, whether by Vows, Omens, or Prayers; and 
turns not her wiſhful Eye one Moment off the winding Shore; thus 
oes yaur People long with the utmoſt Impatience and Affection fot 
fle Return of their Prince. A „ er IT 
Under your hahpy Reign our Oxen graze in the Meads with Safety 
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is eres and kind Plenty make our Lands fruitful ; our Traders croſs the | 
eaceful Seas with Security: No Man dares mow be falſe to his 1 
1 n Promiſe: 9 
wan, e, e DT Bt ont cn ph en a $1 I 
Pack 13. Ominibuſue.] Omen is an Augury ta- 17. Prata r The Word rura 1 N by 
18 


en from the Voices of Men, or the Singing | is repeated in the Verſe following; and as 
pf Birds, In the firſt Senſe it is properly a | that Repetition is neither a Figure, nor any” 
Word which another ſpeaks by Chance, and | ways graceful, M. Le Feure is of Opinion, 
# Which one makes Application to himſelf, [cpat we ought to read prata perambulat, In 

in what happen d to Paulus Emilius return- | the firſt Verſe Horace {peaks of the Security 
ng one Day trom the Senate, his Daughter, wherewith ti Flocks wander in the Fields; 
young Girl; hung about kis Neck, crying, and in the Neond, of the Fertility and A- 
Fatber, Perſes is dead, This was, the | bundance of the Fruits of the Earth. 

ame of her little favourite Dog. „ Any 19. Pacatum wolitant per mare.) At that 
bk: Emilius took it as an Augury.” I accept, Time the Empire was not diſturb*d either with 
ys be, eb1s Preſage ; Perſes, King of Mace- | civil or foreign Wars, as is evident from the 
M whom I am ſent by the Senate to | Teſtimony of all Hiſtorians, And Suetam tells 
a 


e Fat! 
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fore. We 


ver) ale War, will be vanguiſped, Horace here us, that a Ship of Alexandria entering the 
e. 925 tows the Word ith full Significations Harbour, and paſſing by one in which Au- 
* Ty Z 2 2 g 
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Pacatum volitant per mare nayitz : . 
Culpari metuit fide 0 
Nullus polluitur caſta domus ſtupris: 
Mos & lex maculoſum edomuit nefas: 
Laudantur ſimili prole puerperæ: 
Culpam pœna premit comes. 
got Parthum paveat? quis gelidum Scythen ? 
uis, Germania quos horrida parturit 
Feetus, incolumi Cæſare? quis ferz 
Bellum curet Iberiæ? 
Condit quiſque diem collibus in ſuis, 
Et vitem viduas ducit ad arbores : 
Hinc ad vina redit lætus, & alteris 
Te menſis adhibet Deum: 
Te multa prece, te proſequitur mero 
Defuſo pateris; & Cardbus tuum 
Miſcet numen, uti Græcia Caſtoris 
Et magni memor Herculis. 
Longas 6 utinam, dux bone, ferias 
Præſtes Heſperiæ, dicimus integto 
Sieci mane die, dicimus uvidi, 


Cum fol Oceano ſubeſt. : | | by this 

| ICED „ * pronou 
„on Dp „„ ſembla 

| pity 7 ay. 2 uin. liment 

Navite welitant per mare pacatum: Fides ms- in collibus ſuis et ducit vitem ad viduas bn _ 
2uit cu pari: Cola domus polluitur nullis ftu-\ Hinc redit letus ad wing, et adbibet te Dun hes w 
pris: Mos et lex edomuit maculoſum nefas : | alteris menſis : Proſequitur te multd prece fi. what n 
Fuerpere laudantur fimili prole ; Pana comes | ſequitur te moro defuſo pateris ; et miſcet un Won 
premit culpam. | numen laribus, ut} Grecia mimor milcet Du run per 
Inco/umi 1%, 5 is paveat Parthum ? | nomen Caftoris et Herealis, | Childre 
Nuiz paveat ge bum Kytben? Quit paveat f- Dux bone, O utinam praſies longus fru they dic 
, ques - boyrida Germania parturit? Quis} Heſperie, hoc dicimus ficci mane integr? d., 25. 
curet bellum feræ Iberia, Quiſgue condit bec dicitmus uvjdi, cum ſol ſubeſt ocean. either | 


the Ea 

1 0 T-Y*3:* Eaſt is 

| | I by the | 

Sabat was, the Matinersloaded kim with Be- | ents had 2 great Opinion of the Vina N f® 
nedictions, erying out, that to him they ow'd | Chaſtity of thoſe Wives, whoſe Children 
their Lives, their Goods, and their Liberty. I ſembled their Huſbands, and they pretendelt 

23 · Leudantur fimili proſe] The Anti- I be capable of Ukinguihing theres Fab 


t 
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ment. 


are adored by grateful Greece. 


- 


That you may long live, great 


* Tr ces, 


dy this Reſemblance, in ſuch a Manner as to 
pronounce thoſe illegitimate in whom no Re- 
ſemblance could be obſerved. And this Sen- 
timent ſeems to have been very ancient; for 
Hijied repreſents it as one of the gfeat Felici- 
ties of a People, that their Wives had Chil- 
dren which reſembled them. And this was 
what made Theocritus ſay, that the Heart of 
a Woman who did not regard her Huſband, 
run perpetually after her Lover, and that her 
Children might be eafily known, for that 
theydid notin the leaſt reſemble her Huſband, 
25. Quis Parthum paveat.] Auguſtus had 


the Faſt, the North, and the Weſt, The 
Laſt is marked by the Parthians, the North 
by the Scythians and Germans, and the Weſt 
by Spain, ot 6*,+\ 


„ 3 94 


either pacified, or brought into Subjection, 


— 


Promiſe : Our virtuous Houſes are no more ſullied with Adulteries: | 
Your good Example and the Laws have baniſhed this foul Vice: 
Mothers are reſpected for having Childre 
and every Crime is ſure to meet with a ſpeedy and deſerved Puniſh - 


While Cæſar reigns, who fears the Parthians, cold Scythians, or 
the Germans who look fo fierce? Who minds what the cruel Spa- 
niards can do? Every Swain ſpends whole Days ſecurely on bis own 
Hills, and weds the tender Vines to the lonely “ Poplars ; from thence 
returns in the Evening, I and regales himſelf with a chearful Glaſs : 
And at the ſecond Courſe pays his Vows. to you as to a God. He 
zddreſſes himſelf to you 5 he offers you Libations, and pays you the 


ſame Worſhip he does his Houſhold Gods, as Caſter a 


Hercules 


# 


Prince, to f bleſs Italy with Peace 
and Proſperity, is our firſt Prayer in the Morning, when fober ; and 
our laſt in the Evening, when mellow. [24551 


% 


+ Yeyful to Wines... 1 Give Italy long Holidays, 


NO T. 8 


195 Condit guyſgue diem. ] Condeve diem, as 
in Virgil, cendere ſoles, is properly, to bury 

the Day, that is, to finiſh it; to paſs it 

wholly, and is a Metaphor taken from the 
Byrial of the huinan Bodies. Plastus ſays 

after the ſame Manner, comburere diem, be- 

cauſe Bodies were burnt, and an entire figiſh- 

ed Day is femetimes cafled dies mortuus. 

35+ Uu Grecia Caftonis, u magni memor.] 

This Paſſage is commonly miſunderſtood. 

We ought not to join mmer with Herculis ; 

on the contrary, they ſhould be ſeparated, 

and the Conſtruction run thus: Vi Grerig 
memor miſcet Diit nomen Caftoris et Her cults. 

Caſtor and Hercules held the ſame Rank among 
the Greeks as the Lares among the Romans. 

| They were called conſereurores, and Dii cam- 


use 
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n like their Huſbands ; 
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358 Hon ArII Ode vi. 


ODE VI. 

Same Commentators have thought that this was a ſecular Poem, but they a- 
certainly very much deceived,. and they had eaſily avoided this Mijiai.. 
bad they but attended that the Poet himſelf 1 in the Secly 
Poem, This is a Rule without any Exception, This Ode thereſqre is 
kind of Preparation to the Secular Poem which finiſhes the fifth Bui, 
end of Conſeguence is on the ſame Subject as the Twenty firſt Ode if tit 


AD APOLLINEM. 


Di V.U S$, quem proles Niobea magnæ 
Vindicem linguæ, Tityoſque raptor 
Senſit, & Trojæ prope victor alta 
P hthius Achilles, 3K, | 
Czteris major, tibi miles impat; l $ 
Filius quamvis Thetidos marinæ 
Dardanas turres quateret tremends 
Cuſpide pugnax. 
Ille, mordaci 1+ icta ferro 
Pinus, aut impulſa cupreſſus Euro. 10 
Procidit latè, pfoſuitque collum in 
Pulvere Teucro. 
Ille non inoluſus equo Minervæ 
Sacra mentito, - male feriatos oh 78 | 
Troas, & lætam Priami choreis ct F 
Falleret aulam ; Sad Fe e = at he | * 


Dive, les, Tr e raptor, et | pinus icta mordact „ off cupheſſus imtuſſ 
P btbius p "yas Bru io ſen- — late Ted Se, collum in pulvei 
i vindicem magnæ linguæ. ee e ee | 

Hic major caters, miles impar tibi, guam- | Ille non eſſetintluſus equo mentito ſacra MW 
vis filius Thetidos marine quateret Dardanas | nerve, ut fallever male feriatos Troas, et as 
furres pugnax tremenda cuſpide, Ille, welut ¶ lam Priami latam choreis 3 ſed palam gravi 


NOT ES. 


1. Proles NVisbæa.] Niobe was the Daugh- and Diana, who flew all the Children d 
ter of Tantalus and Eurianaſſe, the Wife of | Niobe. This unfortunate Mother diſcoverts 
Ampbion, and Mother of ſeveral Children. | as much Weakneſs in her Adverſity, as fh 
Their Number and Beauty were the Occa- | had done Arrogance in her Proſperity. 0. 
fon of her Misfortunes. She had the Va-] verwhelmed with Grief, ſhe drowned bertel 
nity to prefer herſelf to Latona, who bad only | in Tears, and at laſt obtained of the Gods! 
two. The Goddeſs had Recourſe to * be changed into a Rock, Dac'ry is of 2 


Se 


. 
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ODE VI. 
« Book, but has more of Majeſly and Strength in it. Horace begs 
Apollo to bear favourably the Prayers that were to be offered up to him 


by the two Chorus's of young Boys and young Girls, and exhorts the 


Chorus's themſelves to fing well, and obſerve exattly the Meaſure and 
Cadence. | a * 


SE 3 
— 


* 


To APoLLo. 


REAT God, who made the Children of Niobe feel that you 
(7 was a ſeyere Avenger of the Affront given you by their Mo- 
ther's opprobrious Tongue, who puniſhed the great Preſumption of 
the Raviſher Tityus, and humbled haughty Achilles himſelf, on the 
Point of taking Troy, for his Inſolence. 

This Hero, tho? the moſt valiant of the Greeks the Son of The- 
tis Goddeſs of the Sea, he who made ſuch a furious Attack on Troy, 
as to make its very Towers to ſhake, was yet an unequal Match for 
thee, For, like a Pine cut down by a keen Axe, or a Cypreſs”. 
rooted up by the Eaſt-wind, thus fell his huge Body which lay ex- 
tended in Trojan Duſt. 
This great Warrior would have diſdained to be ſhut up in the fa- 
mous Horſe they feigned was a Sacrifice to Minerva, or to ſurprize 
the unhappy Trojans and Court of Priam in the Midſt of their No 


10 


"4 
del 


NOT FA | 
tion that the Metamorphoſes of Niobe had its | fity of employing Cunning in order to com- 


Riſe from the Hiſtory of Let's Wife, who 
was changed into a Pillar of Salt. 
3. Trejæ prope victor ate.) Horace here 
accuſes Achilles of having ſpoken inſolently 
o Apollo, and he had, without doubt, in 
iew that Paſſage of the Ziad, where Achilles 
53 

** Ydu have deceived me, Apollo, who art 
* the moſt wicked of all the'Qdds ; but you 

ſhall not go unpuniſhed, if 1 have it in 
" my Power to take Revenge. This is 
me of the Places of Hamer, which Plate 
dlames in the third Book of his Republic. 


. I 
1mpu';s 
| putvert 
ral 
g, et a 
ft gran 


laren a 


iſcovetel 


is 13. Ne non incluſus eque.} Never was 
466 4 here a greater Encomium made upon Achilles 
an Horace has given himin the eight follow- 


g Verſes, If Acbilles had lived, the Greeks 
dad Trot been reduced to the ſhameful Neceſ- 


paſs the Deſtruction of Trey; they had taken 
the City in broad Day-light, and reduced it to 
Aſhes, without ſparing either Women, or 
Children, There is a great deal of Majeſty 
in this Paſſage, but what more eſpecially me- 
rits our Attention is, that Horace does not 
here ſpeak. what was barely ſuggeiled to him 
by an ent huſiaſtic Imagination, he ſpeaks a0 
cording to the Truth ot Hiftory ; f. t he had 
in view that celebrated Diſpute between 4 
cbilles and Uyſſes at the Table of Jgom-mnen, 
after the Death of Hector. They were de- 
libFating upon the Means to be uſed for the 
taking of Troy, whether they ſhould attempt. 
it by Cunning, or if they ſhould continue to 
employ Force. Ulyſſes was of Opinion they 
ſhould have Recourſe to Stratagem, but A- 


chillen oppoſed it, and ſpeaking of * 
"= FER wi 


$62 
Sed palam captis gravis, heu 
Neſcios fari pueros Achivis 


Qi HorRaT1ai:: 


nefas, heu ! 


Ureret flammis, etiam latentes 


Matris in alvo : 


LA 


20 


Ni, tuis victus Veneriſque gratæ 
Vocibus, Divùm pater annuiſſet 


Rebus Æneæ potiore ductos 


Alite muros. 


Doctor argutæ fidicen Thaliæ 
Phoebe, qui Xantho lavis amne crines, 


Pauniæ defende decus Camenæ, 


Levis Agyieu. 


Spiritum Phoebus mihi, Phoebus artem 


arminis, nomenque dedit poetæ. 1 


Virginum prime, puerique claris 


Patribus orti, 
Deliæ tutela Deæ, fugaces 


Lyncas & cervos cohibentis arcu, 


Leſbium ſervate pedem, meique | 3 


Polljcis ictum; 


Rite Latonz puerum canentes, 


* 


Volvere menſes. 


| F 
iz, beu nefas, beu ureret pueros neſcias 
2 Achivis flammis, etiam latentes in alvo 
matris : Ni, pater Divim vict᷑us vocibus gra- 
re Veneris tmiſque, annuiſſet rebus Æneæ mu- 


res dutios potiare alite. 
if Paal, doctor fidicen Tbaliæ gui 
lavis crines amne ant bo, lewis Agyieu de fende 
decus Daunie camenæ. 

Phabus dedit ſpiritum mibi, Phœbus dedit 


ite creſcentem face Noctilucam, 
roſperam frugum, celeremque pronos 


4 
Napa 
D O. 


artem carminit nomengiſe poetæ. 

Vos igitur prime wirginum, puerigut wi 
 Clarts patribus, tutela Deſiæ Dea cobibentitſy 
| gaces lyncas et ceryos arcu, ſer vate Leſbunpt 
dem iftumgue mci pollicis, rite canines pur 
Lateng rite canentes Dianam Noctfilucam c. 


centem face, proſperam fragum celeremgue vi 


vere menſes proness Jam nu(ta dice, 


N OTE Ss. 


with Contempt, declared it as his Mind, that 
they ſhould go on with open Force, and in 
broad Day attack it by continual Aſſaults, un- 
til it ſhould be at laft forced to ſurrender. 
13. Equo Minerva ſacro mentito.] The 
Greeks, wearied out with the Length of the 
Siege, cauſed to be built a wooden Horſe, 
which they filled with the Choice of their 
Army, and feigned to conſecrate it to Mi- 
zerva, It is well enough known the Man- 
ner in which that Horſe was received inta the 


Eity, by which Means it was taken, A 


great many of the Ancients look upog than 
no more than a Fiction, which they have df 
ferently endeavoured. to account tor. Sui 
fay that the Horſe was a warlike Machins 
made uſe of in battering the Walls, Othe! 
think that the Gate which Antener opents 
to the Greeks, had above it the Figure d 
Horſe, See the Proſe-Tranſlation of Vr 
gil, Note on the 15th Line of Book 20. 
21. Ni, tuis wiftus Veneriſque grit 
Eren here ſays, that 4 


＋ ſuffering bin. 
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Book III. 


nour of a Latin Muſe. 


To Phœbus I owe any Genius I have for Poetry, any Art I have 
in compoſing a Poem, and that Lever deſerved the Name of a Poet. 

Do ye then, ſelect Virgins, and ye Youths, deſcended from the 
mt illuſtrious Families of Nome, who are under the Protection of 


HOR ACE OD E S. 361 
and ill timed Rejoicings, but would have openly attacked and defeated 
the Enemy, and what cannot be mentioned without the utmoſt Hor- 
ror, would have committed the innocent Children to the Flames, 
may 1 jay, even thoſe in their Mothers Bellies; had not“ Jupiter, 
prevailed on by your Prayers, and thoſe of charming Venus, fa- 
youred /Eneas's Defigns, and conſented they fliould zo elſewhere, and 
build another City under more lucky Auſpices, 

Divine Apollo, wha .prefideft over the Concerts of the Muſes, 
takeſt great Pleaſure to bathe your golden Locks in the Xanthus, and 
to whom ſo many Altars are conſecrated, pleaſe to ſupport the Ho- 


Diana, whoſe Arrows overtake the ſwifteſt Lynxes and the floeteſt 
Deers, carefully obſerve the Cadence of my Sapphic Verſe, and with 
your Voices keep Time with my Lyre, ſinging with Solemnity the Son 
of Latona, and alſo Diana, who makes her Creſcent to ſhine, who 
is ſo favourable to the Fruits of the Earth, and regulates the Courſe 
of the revolving Month. By and by, when married, each of you 


ſhall, with Pleaſure ſay ; 


* The Father of the G. 


« 1 


N O T2 AAA 


| Apolle and Venus, reſolved the Death of A- 


chillen, that by this mgans ZZneas might have 
it in his Power to go and build in ſome other 


37. 77 — prime. ] The two Chorus's 


conſiſted gf; tweney ſeven Boys and as many 


Girls, c from the moſt eminent Fami- 


Part of the World, a City that ſhould have a] lies in Rome, and who had their Father and 


happier Fate than Trey. This nice and deli- 
cate Piece of Praiſe could not hut be very a- 
greeable to the Romans, 

26, Qui Xantho lavis amne crines.] The 
Ancients uſually waſhed their Hair in the 
Rivers and Fountains, no doubt becauſe they 
imagined that that ſerved to give them a 
more beautiful and ſhining Colour, This 
gave Riſe to the Phraſe, He ꝛuaſbes bis Hair 
in ſuch a River, inftead of, he inhabits the 
Country watered by that River, as to drinkof 
— 1 of the Rhone was uſed in the ſame 

nſe. f 

28, Agyieu.] Agyia is a Greek Word fig- 
ahi e Se of Cities. Apollo — 
called Agyieus, that is, vie pr: s ; and, 
on this Account, the Greeks erected Altarz 
and Statues to his Honour in their Streets, 
and before the Doors of their Houſes, 

Ves, I. 


— 


Mother both Ilving. : 
33« Da tels Dea, ] Diana preſided at 
the Rial and over the Education of Chil- 

| dren, and they continued under her Pro- 
tection ill Marriage. Whence in Catullus 
they are repreſented as ſaying, 


Diane ſumus in fide * 
Deli, becauſe Diana was born at Delos, 
355. Lefbium ſervate pedtm.] He calls here 
Pet 22 — of the Verſe of his 
Secular Poem. which are wr man al- 
ſo thoſe of this Ode, and which were invented 
| by Alcarus and Sappho, who were of Micylene, 
the Capital of Leſbor. "OR." i 
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41. Nupte 
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Nupta jam dices; Ego Dis amicum, 
Seculo feſtas referente luces, 
Reddidi carmen, docilis modorum 
Vatis Horati. a. 
N ede 0. R D O. 
& Ego docilis modorum watis Horati,, reddidi carmen amicum Dis, ſeculo referente Iuces fiat.“ 


| "NOTE Ss. 
41. Negta jam GT The Romans be- I nour to fing the Secular Poem, would be the 
Veved that the young Girls, who had the Ho- I ſooner married upon that Account ; and this 
Sc. 120 | | | | Sup ts: 


* 1 2 
"Y , — 7 * * 


The Subject of this Ode is very natural and ſimple, and almaſt the ſame 
with that of Ode Fourth, Book Firſt ; but that does not hinder it from 
being handled here in a Manner very noble, and altogether new. Th: 


Compariſon of theſe two Odes may he of great Service to thiſe win 
would form themſelves to Imitation; at leaſi we may be convinced, 
AD ToRQUATUM, 
Dlrrvorax nives: redeunt jam gramina campis, 
Arboribuſque comæ: h 
Mutat terra vices ; & decreſcentia ripas 
FPlumina prætereunt: 
Gratia cum Nymphis geminiſque ſororibus audet 5 
Ducere nuda choros. | 
Immortalia ne ſperes, monet annus, & almum 
| Quæ rapit hora diem. 
Frigora miteſcunt — ror ver proterit æſtas, 


Interitura, ſimul 10 
Pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit: & mox 
| Bruma recurrit iners, | 
. Damna tamen celeres reparant coleſtia lun:e ; 
Nos ubi decidimus | 
Quo 


| OR D ©, 

Nives diffugere, gramina jam redeunt cam- | Frigora miteſcunt Zephyris : /Eſftas protest 

Pit, comæęue arboripus : Terra mutat wices ; | Ver, interitura fimul Pomifer Autumnus u. 
& decreſcentia flumina pretereunt ripas, | derit fruges : Et mox iners Bruma recurrits 

| Gratia nuda audet ducere chores cum nym- | Tamen celeres lung reparant cœlaſtia damn : 

Pbis geminiſque ſororibus, Annus et hora que Ubi nes vero decidimus, | quy pins Linear, 1 


£466 


rapit almum monet ne ſperes immortalia, 


7 


on 
be 


„9 


10 


Qu 


proterit 
as u- 
il. 
lamra: 
41, 
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„ had the Honour, at the ſolemn annual Feſtival, to bear a Part 


« in the ſacred Hymn compoſed by Horace, to which the Gods were 
« pleaſed to lend à favourable Err 


C OTE Ss. 


guperſtition they had derived from the Theo- | to Apollo, ſays, When polo arrives, the 
logy of the Greeks, ho imagined that the f.. Youth muſt not allow! either their Harp 
Children who did not fing and dance at the | © or Feet to remain in quiet, if they de- 
Arrival of Apollo were never married, but | © fire ever to be married, or arrive at an ex- 
died very young. Callimachus, in the Hymn | '* treme old Age.” > (Os 


* 
: 
* 8 ” * 
a £45. + 4.4.23 4 2 5 1 
— 
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that the ſame Subject can furniſh a great Variety of Thoughts and 
Expreſſions, and that a Genius ſo frutful as that of Horace, may 
continually draw new Treaſures from Funds that ſeem already exhauſted. 
It is impoſſible to determine in what Time it was written. 


_ 


| To Torqevarvus. 


THE Snows are gone, the Fields begin to look green again, and 
Leaves appear upon the Trees. The Earth changes its Face, 
and the Rivers ſhrinking to their ordinary Channel, glide gently along 
, +, . 1 Wee 

The Graces, in a negligent. Dreſs, begin now to dance in Com- 
pany with the Nymphs. The Viciſſitude of the Vear, and the Hours 
which by their rapid Courſe bring the ſmiling Day ſoon to a. Period, 
warn us that we are not to expect Immortality here. 

The Cold of Winter is ſoftened by the mild Spring Winds; Sum- 
mer follows cloſe on the Spring, but the Summer muſt give Place in 
its Turn as ſoon as the Autumn appears, which loads us with. its 
Fruits; and then the Winter, however ſlow it may ſeem, ſucceeds 


the Autumn. : 


Yet the fleet Moons repair the Loſs of the agreeable Seaſons, by 
renewing them every Year But we, when once arrived at the melan- 
| a choly 

1200 . a 
1. Diffugere nives.] Horace does not defign he follows the Principles of Anacreon, and the 
here to give a Deſcription of the Spring, but Philoſophers of that Sect, who imagined that 
io make Torguatus ſenſible that every Thing the Remembrance of Death was the moſt 
we ſee puts us in mind that one Time or other preſſing Motive to engage Men in the Pur- 
we muſt undergo Death. He lays before him | ſyit of Pleaſure. 
the manifeſt Changes that happen in Nature, | 13. Danna tamen celeres.] The Damng 
«nd the Viciflitudes af the Seaſons, in which | Carleftia here is very beautiful, but very _— 
A2 2 t 3 


Te rr cam femel occiderrs, & Mino 


change, it ſeems to ſuſtain ſome Loſs, and | dom and 
that Time tobs it of that which it deſtroys, * in our Graves, have never any further 
The: Moon zepairs theſe Loſſes, becauſe, by'| ** Concern with what paſſes upon Earth, but 


of the Seaſons,” and by this means reflores 
what it had taken away. 


Quid piye net qua Tullus dives, & * 15 
| ulvis & umbra ſumus. 
Quis ſcit an adjiciant hodiernz craſtina ſummæ 
Tempora Di ſuperi ? 
CunQa manus avidas fugient hæredis, amico 
Quæ dederis animo. | 20 
Cam ſemel occideris, & de te ſplendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitriaa 
Non, Torquate, genus, not te facundia, non te 
Reſtituet pietas. 
Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 25 
Liberat Hippolytum: 
Nec Lethza valet Theſeus eee 
es Pirithoo. | 
| ODE 
| \& 2 b 0 


dives Tall, er Aneus deciderunt, Pe pu } fecerit da arbitria n te, non. genus, non 
vis et umbra,— Quts ſeit an Dr ſuperi adjiciant | facundia te, non. pictas. te reflituet, Neu 
crafiina tempora ſumma bodierne ? Cuntta qua enim Diana liberat pudicum Hippolytum : Net 
dederis amico animo fugient evidas manus bæ- 


Theſeys walet dirumpere letbæa wincala cars 
| Pitithao, \ 2 


NOTES, 


eult ; for which Reaſon the greater Part of once die, never return again. Maſt bus ſays 
Commentators have avoided to explain it. in his third Idylliom upon the Death of 
Horace here calls the Seaſons Damna, be- Bien; * Alas! — ſee that the Flowers of 
cauſe; by a conſtant Succeflion, they ſeem to-| our Gardens grow and ſhoot up again every 
deſtroy each other; and he adds the Epichet «© Year; — we, the Maſter- piece of Hea- 
Curleftia, becauſe in Proportion as the Heavens . ven, w ox alone are endowed with Wiſ⸗ 


rudence, how ſoon we are laid 


ing the Months, it haſtens the Return oy are buried in an «ternal Sleep.“ 
3. Q Tullus dives. } Tullus Hoſtilius, the 
thied King of Nome; he was ſo rich, that he 


-24< Not ubtecidimu, } The Seaſons re- divided among thoſe who had no Property i in 
turn, and ate rene wed, but Men, when _w Land of their own, a large Field, which wi 


Er ss roger 
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come Duſt and Shade, and appear uo more. 5 


Hozacz's ODE S. 
choly Abode of pious /Eneas, rich Tullus, and brave Ancus, be- 


363 


Who knows if the Gods will add another Day to this we now 
enjoy? Of all the good Things you poſſeſs, dear Torquatus, nothing 
ſhall eſcape the Hands of your covetous Heir, but what you now lay 


out upon your Pleaſures. 
When 


th once ſeizes you, and Minos has, by his ſolemn Sen- 
tence, publickly affign'd you your Abode, neither your Quality, your 


Eloquence, nor. your Piety, ſhall be able to reſcue you from the 
Grave; for Diana herſelf could not bring her chaſte and belov'd Hip- 
politus to Life again, nor was Theſeus ever able to break the Chains 
wherewith his dear Pirithous is bound, | 


NOT ZS. 


the Inheritance of the Crown, ſaying, that 
his Patrimoy was ſufficient to furnith the Sa- 
crifices, and the Expence of his own Houſe, 

17. Quits ſeit, ] This is another Motive to 
induce Torguatus to neglect nothing that might 
contribute to the Pleaſure and Happineſs of 
Life. Tis even ſtronger than the foregoing; 
for to tell a Man that he muſt ſome Time or 
other die, is not ſo effectual to make him la 
hold of the preſent Opportunity, as to 
him, that he is not ſure of a Day. 

21. Splendida arbitria.] Very few Com- 
mentators have given a right Explication of 
theſe Words, Heinfius thinks that they are 


the ſame with Judgments full of Majeſty and 


Gravity; but the true Meaning is ſolemn 

Judgments, Decrees pronounc'd in full Aſ- 

iembly, from which there lies no Appeal. 

Horace here regards Minos s Character as ſo- 

_—_ Judge, who pronounced final Sen - 
ce. 

23. Torguate,] This Terguatus was the 
Son of L, pat Torquatus, who was Con- 
ſul the Year that Horace was born, and whoſe 

Marriage is celebrated by Catullus in that 


Epithalamium which ſtill remains of his. 
25: Infernis neque enim tenebris. } In the 
Time of Horace the Romans offer d Sacrifices 
that were common to Diana and Hippolytus, 
whom they believed was reſtored to Life by 
ZEſenlapius at the Entreaty of that Goddeſs; 
but Horace, who was not naturally too credu- 
lous, laughs at that Superſtition, 
27. Non Letbæa walet Theſeur.] What 
Horace ſays here of Hippolytus contradicts the 
Fable, and what ke adds concerning Theſes 


and Piritbous, ſee ms to deſtroy his own Rea 


ſoning; becauſe if Theſeus was not able to 
reſcue Pirithous, yet Hercules deliver d We- 
ſeus : But one Sentence is ſufficient to make 
this Difficulty vaniſh, and I wonder that no 
one has hitherto thought of it. Horace ſpeaks 
throughout this whole Ode as an Epicurean ; 
for according to Epicurus a Reſurrection was 
i mpoſſible; and of conſequence all the po- 
pular Opinions concerning Tbeſeus, Hippoly- 


tus, and a great many others, who were ſaid 


to have returned from the Regions below, 


ak; looked upon by them as pure Chimeras.- 
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ODE VII. 


4 good Poet poſſeſſes a Talent that always enables him to return the good Of. 
feces he receives from his generous Friends, Horace had apparently receiy4 


fome Preſent from Cenſorinus. In Return, he addreſſes this Ode ta hin, 


* 


AD MARTIUM CENSORINUM. 


ON AREM pateras, grataque commodus, 
Cenſorine, meis æra ſodalibus: 
Donarem tripodas, premia fortium 
Graiorum : neque tu peſſima munerum 
Ferres, divite me ſcilicet artium | 5 
Quas aut Parrhaſius protulit, aut Scopas; 
Hic ſaxo, liquidis ille coloribus 
Solets nunc hominem ponere, nunc Deum. 
Sed non hæc mihi vis; non tibi talium | 
Res eſt aut animus deliciarum egens x 10 
Gaudes carminibus : carmina poſſumus 
Donare, & pretium dicere muneri. 
Non inciſa notis marmora publicis, 
Per quæ ſpiritus & vita redit bonis 
Poſt mortem ducibus; non celeres fugæ, 15 


3 Ræ. 
O R D O. 


O Cenſorine, ego commedus donarem pateras, | non eſt mibi, Non tibi res aut animus et egen 
gratague ara meis fodalibus: Donarem etiam | talium deliciarum. 
tripodas præmia fortium Graiorum : Neue tu Gaudes carminibus, poſſumus dare car mira 
Ferres peſſima munerum, ſcilicet me divite ar- et dicere pretium muneri, non marmora inciſa 
Hum guat aut Parrhaſius aut Scopas protulit; | notis publicis, per que ſpiritus et vita redit bo- 
bie ſolers faxo, il!e ſolers liguidis coloribus,nunc | nis ducibus poſt mortem; non celeres fugæ, mi- 
penere bemnem, nunc Deum. Sed bac vis | 5 


NOT E S. 


T. Donarem.] We are to regard this Ole | Amphytrien, Plaut. Sect. 1. V. 104. Pef 
as a Preſent which the Poet makes to Cenſo- | ob virtutem Hero Ampbitrioni patera dorata 
rinus on one of the Days of the Feaſt of the | aurea eft, qui Pterela potitare rex ſolitus gli. 
Saturnalia ; during which Time it was com- | ** Afterwards they made a Preſent to my 
mon among the Roman: to ſend ſome Preſent | © Maſter of a Cup of Gold, out of which 
to their Friends. It is in this Senſe that we | © King Prerelas us d to drink.“ Scipio, in 
are to underſtand the Word donarem., like Manner, gave one of them to Maſaniſa, 

1. Pater at.] A Cup was a Preient uſually | Liv, I. 30. Maſaniſſam primum Regem appel. 
made to ſome great Commander or General of | latum, eximiiſque ornatum laudibus aurea ce- 
an Army; witneſs that which was given to | rona, aurea patera, Cc. denat. 


1. Commeduu 


= 
* 1 
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ODE VIII. . | 


which was all the Acknowledgment in his Power to male; and Cenſo- 


0 rinus was well ſatisfd with it. It is writ in a very noble and maje- 
4 lie Stile, and runs entirely on the Praiſes of Poetry. 
5 


To Marcivs CENSSORINUS. 


(Ex50nINUs, I would chearfully preſent my Friends with Cups, and 
curious Vaſes of Braſs; I would give them Tripodes, the 2ſual 
Reward of the valiant Greeks; nor ſhould the Preſents I would 
make you be the leaſt valyable, had I a Cabinet enriched with the 
Maſter- pieces either of Parrhaſius or Scopas; the one a celebrated 
Statuary, the other a curious Painter, equally inimitable in repre- 


ſenting ſometimes a Man, ſometimes a God. 


But I am not fo rich, and happy 
ded with ſuch Curioſities that you 


for me that you are fo well provi- 
wiſh for no more, 


You love Poetry I toto, with that I can gratify you, and ſhew 
its Worth and Uſe : For neither Marble Statues, with pompous In- 
ſcriptions, which ſeem to reſtore Breath and Life to illuſtrious Gene- 
rals ſome Years after their Deatb, nor the precipitant Flight of Han- 


nibal 


NO r 


1. Commodys.] This Word ſhould be join'd 
with donarem, donarem commidus, I would 
give willingly, chearfully. 

Cenſorine.] This is C. Marcius Cenſori- 
nus, who was Conſul with Afinius Gallus in 
the 745th Year of the City. He djed about | 
eight Years after Horace. Velleius Patercu · 
lat ſpeaks of the Regret occaſioned by his 
Death in very ſtrong Terms; Obiiſſe Cenſori- 
num graviter tulit a vtan virum demerendis bo- 
minibus genitum. 


ſo painted in the ſame Picture Melaager, 
| Hercules, and Perſeus ; and in another, - 
neas, Caſtor, and Pollux. 
a Statue of a Venn, a Phaeton, an Apollo, a 
Veſta, &e. The greateſt Part of theſe Statues 
and Pictures were at Rome ; whence the 
Reaſon of what Horace here ſays, Nunc Bo- 
minem ponere, nunc Deum. 

10, Aut Animu'.] Horace does not here 
ſay to Cenſorinus that he has no Taſte for 
Statues or Pictures; that would have been a 


6. Parrbaſius.] He was a celebrated Pain- 
ter, horn at Epbeſus, cotemporary with Leu- 
xis, who lived about four hundred Years be- 
fore Chriſt, Pliny ſays of him; Primus ſym- 
metriam picturæ dedit, primas argutias uu tus, 
elegantiam capilli, wenuſtatem arit, confeſſone 
artiſicum in lineii extremis palam adeptus. Het 
eſt in pictura ſumma ſubtilitas, 

8. Nunc bominem ponere, nunc Deam.| 


Parrbaſiut had painted a Theſeu', He had al- 


Reproach which had but ill agreed with 
what he ſays immediately before, that he 
was well provided with them, Nec tibi ef 
animu egens talium divitiarum. You are 
not covetous of theſe Poſſeſſions, you are 
content with what you have, and defire 
no more. For the inſatiable Covetouſnets 
Horace here refers to is a great Defect pf the 


Mind, 
} 


Scopas had made 


16, Re- 
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dia Carthaginis impiæ, clarius mdicant laudes Muſa wetat wirum dignum laude mii: 


Rejectæque retrorſum Annibalis mine ; 
Non impendia Carthaginis impixz, 
Ejus, qui domita nomen ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit, clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabræ Pierides : nequg 955 20 
Si chartæ ſileant quod bene feceris, | | 
Mercedem tuleris, quid foret Iliæ 
Mavortiſque puer, ſi taciturnitas 
Obſtaret meritis invida Romuli ? 
Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus Aacum 25 
Virtus, & favor, & lingua potentium 
Vatum divitibus conſecrat inſulis. 
Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori ; 
Cœlo Muſa beat. fic Jovis intereſt 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules: 3 
Clarum Tyndaridæ ſidus ab infimis 6 
Quaſſas eripiunt æquoribus rates: 
Ornatus viridi tempora pampino 
Liber vota bonos ducit ad exitus. 
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negue Hanibalis rejectæ retrorſum ; non imper- | ſulis divitibus Æacum ereptum Stygiis fladilu, 


ejus, qui rediit lucratus nomen ab Africa de-; eumque muſa beat cœlo. Sic impiger Herculn 
mita, quam Calabre Pierides : neque fi charte \ intereſt optatis epulis Fovis : Sic Tyndaride 
Sleant tu tuleris mercedem quod bene fecerizy | clarum fidus eripiunt quaſſas rate ab infinit 
guid foret pur Ilia Mavortiſque, fb in vida ta- | aqueribus: Sie, Liber ornatus tempora uiid 
erturnitas 6bflaret meritis Romuli ? Virtus & | pampise, ducit vata ſupplicantium ad bon 
favor, & lingua potentium vat um, conſecrat in- | exitus, 


NOTE 8s. 


nibal ſays to Scipio, Hie cernis me ante men 


16, Rejefiague retrorſum.] Antient Inter- 
prope obfeſſe patriæ. quibus terrui veſiram ir. 


preters take n rgefe retrorſum ſimply for 
remotes, pro nibilo duct; but Horace had in | bem, ca pro mea deprecantem. 

View that Scipio paſſing into Africa, Hanni- 17. Non impendia Carthaginis inis. 
bal was obliged to follow him, and employ in | Many Manuſcripts and Editions have incerdia 
the Defence of his own Country all theForces { Now it is certain, that the Scipio whom Er 
u herewith he had threatned 1raly ; henceHo- | nivs ſung was not he that deſtroy'd and burat 
race ſays, rejet@ retrorſum. Poſtibty he had in | Troy, but he that laid it under Tribute; 


his Eye that Paſſage of Zivy, where Han- which hiſtorical Fact is atteſted by wy 


Vo! 


12 
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nibal forced to return whence he came after all his Menaces, nor 
impious Carthage made Tributary to Rome, ſo loudly proclaim his 


Praiſes, who, by conquering Africa, acquired the glorious Sirname 
of Africanus, as the Calabrian Muſes; nor would your Virtue ever 


20 meet with its juſt Reward, were it not for Poetry. What would, 
by this Time, have become of the very Name of Romulus, the Son 
of Ilia and Mars, if Silence, jealous of his Glory, had buried all 
his brave Actions in Oblivion? It was the Strength of Numbers, 
the Credit of great Poets, and the Harmony of their Verſes, that reſ- 

23 cued Æacus from the Stygian Lake, and placed him in the bleſſed 
Illands, where he is adored as a God. 

The Muſes forbid the Man to die who truly merits Praiſe, and 
gives him a Place among the happy in Heaven. Thus laborious Her- 
cules * Caſtor and Pollux, thoſe bright Conſtellations, reſcue the Ships 

* ſhattered by a Storm ſrom the Boſom of the Deep; and thus Bacchus, 
always adorned with a Vine-Branch, brings the Deſires of thoſe who 
own his Power, to a happy Iflue. 

ze Son of Tyndarus. 
D 
NOT ES 
| bune Titus Sempronius Graccus,tho* an Enemy | Senſe gave to thoſe Fables, of which their 
Iibu' of Scipio, See Tit. Liv. Au. L. 38. C. 53. | Theology was full. 
meri: So that thoſe who read incendia, make Horace 26. Virtus.) He does not here mean vir- 
ercult confound not only Time in referring to the | tus Aact, the Virtue of Aacus, but wirtus 
arid ſecond Punic War what did not happen till the | Vatum. | 
nfinus Third, but alſo confound Perſons, in referring | 34. Vota bonos ducit ad exitus.] We ought 
wirid to the great Scipio what was done fifty Years | to take particular Notice of this Expreſſion. 
bonu afterwards by Scipio AEmilianus. Inſtead of ſaying imply, Bacchus Deus e, he 
25. Ereptum Stygiis fluctibus ZEacum.) He | lays, Ducit veta hominum ad bones exitus. For 
ſays that the Poets have a Power to reſcue | Vows were addreſſed only to the Gods. This 
Men from Oblivion, and enrol them among | is what Virgil ſays to Daphnis in his fifth 
the Gods; that it is, by their Credit, Sacus Eclogne ; 
—_ holds ſo honourable a Place in the Elyſian 
_—_ Fields; that Hercules is ſeated at the Table of — Damnabis tu quoque votis. 
Jupiter; Caſtor and Pollux appointed to guard 
e from Shipwreck Veſſels when attacked by a] The Meaning is, You ſhall hear the Vows 

4 Storm; and Bacchus hears the Vows of thoſe] of Men, and thereby oblige them to make 

＋* who invoke him. By which he gives us to] Acknowledgment, and acquit themſelves 

| burat anderſtand what kigdof Aſſent People of good“ of their Vows,”* | 

ibute; 

e Tri- , 
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Q. HoraTti 


Ode IX. 


ODE IX. 


Horace raiſes his Voice to the higheſt Pitch, in order to fing the Praifu of 


a Hero, wiſe, upright, diſintereſted, and faithful to his Country. Ya, 
. who would believe it? The Subject of all theſe Elogiums was a bij, 
' covetous, effeminate Traitor, Is this therefore a downright Flattery in 


the Poet, or is it by way of Irony? Neither the one nor the other | 
theſe is the Caſe. Lollius was a double deceitful Man, and had li. 


therto appeared only in a favourable Light. 


No Wonder then that 


Horace was deceived; Auguſtus himſelf was fo at the ſame Tine, 
Thoſe who are acquainted with Courts, are not ignorant that Character; 
of this Kind are very common. Deceived by an Appearance of Pro. 


Ap LoLLIVU Au. 


N E fortè credas interitura, quæ 
Longe ſonantem natus ad Aufidum, 
Non ante vulgatas per artes 
Verba loquor ſocianda chordis. 
Non, ſi priores Mzonius tenet 5 
Sedes Homerus, Pindaricz latent, 
Eexque, & Alcæi minaces, 
Steſichorique graves Camenz : 


ab 
O Lolli, ne forte credas werba interfiura que 
ego natus ad Aufidum longe ſonantem loquor ſo- 


Nec, 
D O. a 


Si Maonius Homerus tenet pricres ſaii, 


Pindarice, Ceægue, et Camene Alcæi miro - 


ciandd chordis; per artes non ante wuigatas, | ces, graveſgue Camene Steſichori non ides l 


NOTE S. 


1. Ne forte credas.] This firſt Part conſiſts 


of twelve Verſcs. In it he combats two Pre- 


zudices equally unjuſt and diſadvantageous to 
Authors. The firſt, when Judgment is made 
of the Merit of a Poet from the Country in 
which he was born, The Second, when a 
Poet is undervalued who has not arrived at 
the utmoſt Perfection of his Art. It is very 
wrong to determine in this Manner. There is 


no Country but what may produce excellent 


Genius's, and, among the unequal Talents 
that Poets are poſſetſed of, a candid Judge 
will find different Degrees of Merit, all highly 
worthy of Efteem. | 
1. Longe ſonantem natus ad Aufidum.] Ho- 


race was Of Apulia, which was watered with 


this River, now called Canto. As it un: 
very ſavage and unpoliſhed Country, quite 
Stranger to Poetry and Poets, Horace makes 
expreſs Mention of it, to deſtroy the dilad- 
vantageous Prejudices which the Place of his 
Nativity might raife againſt his Works, and, 
atthe ſame Time, procut- the greater Honour 
to himſelf ; For it was ſomething very won- 
derful, that ſuch a Country as this, unknown 
to Apolloand the Muſes, ſhould give Birth to 
a Poet, whoſe Verſes have been judged wor - 
thy of Immortality, and ſhall, in all Proba- 
bility, find it, This, in my Opinion, is the 
true Senſe of the Paſſage. 


. Non fi prieres Mæonius tenet.] Altho' 
Homer was the gremeſt of ll Poe my 


worth 
lo, w. 
Aae, 
that t. 
utmoſ 
were v 
Poſter! 
5. 4 
Mzon; 
learn, 
who tl 
and Fi 
conſide 
Theocri 
Stmoni, 
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race hat 
doing ] 
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ODE IX. 


bity, we offer up our 1 ncenſe to them, yet can we not be ſaid to he im- 
poſed upon. The Virtue, whoſe Mast they carry, is the only Otyet 


x of our Regard and Homage. This Ode conſiſts of three Elogiums ; the 
f Firſt in favour of his Verſe ; the Second of Poetry in general; and the 


Third of Lollius. Each of theſe are valuable, tho ſame may think 
that the Poet is too long in coming to his Hero. Me muſt neceſſarily 
fix the Date of this Ode between the Years 738, when Lollius de- 
feated the Germans, and 746, which was the laſt of Horace. 


To LOLELEE 5 


Do NT * Lollius, becauſe I was born near the River 
Aufidus, whoſe rolling Streams are heard at a great Diſtance, 
that the Poems I compoſe and fing on my Lyre, an Art I have firſt 
taught the Romans, will be ſunk in Oblivion. 
Tho' Homer is the Prince of Poets, yet Pindar and Simonides, the 


5 threatening Strains of Alcæus, and the grave and maje/tick Lines of 
Steſichorus are ſtill read with Pleaſure, nor has Time been able to 
deſtroy 
ec, N 0 TM. : 
worthy of a ſ-rious Peruſal ; we may read al- | they would be admired, were they but rightly 
das lo, with great Pleaſure, Alceus, Simonides, | underſtood. | k 
DR Anacreon, Pindar, and Sappho. Horace means, | 7. Cee Camene.] Ceæ Camenæ, the Muſes 
l that tho' theſe laſt had not attained to the | of Ceos, that is, the Works of Simenides, who 
utmoſt Perfection of their Art, their Verſes þ was of Ceos, an Iſland in the Ægean Sea. 
were worthy of being tranſmitted to the lateſt | 7. Alcæi minaces.] He calls the Muſes of 
Poſterity. gt Alceus, Minaces, becauſe he wrote againſt the 
n 5. Mæoniut.] Horace always calls Homer | Tyrants, of whom he was a great Enemy, 
lite 2 Mæonian, that is, Lydian; by which we | His Stile is noble and ſtrong, and marks ad- 
akes learn, that he followed the Opinion of thoſe | mirably the Qualities of his Soul and Courage. 
ilad- who thought he was of Smyrna, Theecricus| 8. Steſichori graves Camenæ.] Stefichorus 
f bis and Simonidez, whoſe Teſtimony is yet more | was of Himera, a City of Sicily; his Stile 
and, conſiderable, ſay, that he was of Ch1cs, | mas majeſtic and copious, whence Horace calls 
nour Thevcritus calls him the Ubian Bard, and | his Verſe graves; which agrees very well 
won dimonidet, the Man of Cbios. with the þ 89:64. Nuintihian has given of 
nown 6. Pindarice latent.) The great Idea He- him, Cap. 10. Lib. 1. Steficborus quam fit 
th to race had of Pindar, does not hinder him from | ingenio validus, materia guogue 22 max- 
wore doing Juſtice to Homer, and allowing him the | ima bella & maximos canentem duces & Epici 
roba- Superiority ; nor does his Veneration of He- carminis onera lyra ſuſtinentem, reddit enim 
is the ner prevent his acknowledging Pindar's Me- | perſenis in agendo fimul leguendogue debitam 
: rit, and giving him the Praiſes which he de- dignitatem, ac, fi tenuiſſet modum, widetur æ - 
Altho ſerved, It were to be withed that Mankind malari, proximus Homerum potuiſſe, fed redun- 
4 moſt now-a days would judge with the ſame Equity | dat atgue effunditur, quod ut e repre benden dum, 
yorthy both of the one and the other, It is certain | its copia witium ef}, 
Bbbz « The 
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; Ode IX. 


Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 


Delevit ætas: ſpirat adhuc amor, * 


Vivuntque commiſſi calores 


oliæ fidibus puellæ. 


Non ſola comptos arſit adulteri 
Crines, & aurum veſtibus illitum — 


Mirata, regaleſque cultus, 


Et comites, Helene Laczna : 
Primuſve Teucer tela Cydonio 


Direxit arcu : non ſemel Ilios 


Vexata : non pugnavit ingens 


Idomeneus Stheneluſque 


ſol us 20 


Dicenda Muſis proelia : non ferox 
Hector, vel acer Deiphobus graves 


Excepit ictus pro pudicis 


Conjugibus pueriſque primus. 


V ixers 


0K D-0. 


tent: Nec ætas de'evit, fi quid Anacreon luſit | direxit tela Cydonio arcu: Wins non {eme! vexa 
eim. Amor ZEolice puellæ adbuc ſpirat, ca- | oft : Non ſo'usingens Idomeneus Stheneliſve fit: 


loreſque commiſſi fidibus vivuðnt. 


| nawit prœlia dicenda muſis : Ferox Hic vl 


Helene Lacæna non ſola arſit mirata comptoz | acer Deipbobus non primus excepit grave ifiu 
erines adulieri, & aurum illitum weftibus, re- | pro pudicis conjugibus pueriſque, 


galeſque cultus, et comites : Teucerve primus 


NO TE 8 


« The Force of Steßchorus's Genius ap- 
ve pears from the Subject he treats; for he 
4c fings of dreadfu} Wars, and the moſt ce- 
« lebrated Commanders, and ſuſtains with 
« his Harp all the Weight and Majeſty of an 
4 Fpic Poem. He makes the Heroes act 
«© and ſpeak with a Dignity becoming their 
«© Character, and had he known how to mo- 
«© derate his Genius and Vivacity, none 
«« would have approached nearer to Homer ; 
«« but he is too diffuſive and incapable to ſuſ- 
4% tain himſelf, which is really a Fault, but 
% a Fault proceeding from too great an A 
« bundance. 

10. Spirat adbuc amor.] This Paſſage 
ought to be-conſtrued in the following Man- 
ner; Amor ZEclie puelle ſpirat adbuc, et 
ejus calores commiſſi fidibus. There are only 
two Odes of Sappbo which have eſcaped the 
Ruins of Time; but they are ſufficient to 

make us ſenfible of this Truth, that her 
Love ſtill ſurvives in her Verſe. This Turn 
of Horace ſeems to me charming, and the E- 


noble. She was of Mitylene, a City of the 
HFoli ans. 

14. Et aurum weſtibus illitum.] The Phy. 
gians were the firſt Inventors of Embroicey 
whence Embroiderers were called Pry 
ones ; and the Art of Embroidery ors Flr 
gionia; and embroidered Habits, weft an. 
pictæ, weſtes Pbrygiæ. Ovid, in his Epills 
of Laodamia, thus ſpeaks of the Maga. 
cence of Paris; 


Venerat, ut fama, eft, multo ſpeclabilit am 
Quigue ſuo Phrygias corpore ferret cpei, 


16, Comites;] When Paris ſailed for Lit 
demon, he had not only a great Numbers 
Vaſſals, but was accompanied by f:ver 
Princes, who each brought along with then 
a pretty numerous Train. Ovid, in the f 
Epiſtle, 


Claſſe wiriſque potens, per gue fera bi 


geruntur, 


logium he beſtows on her Works great and 


Et ſeguitur regni pars quota puempue ſi. 
: l 17. 9 4 
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deſtroy the wanton Airs Anacreon ſung many Years ago. Sappho's 
amorous Songs till breathe her ſoft Paſſion, and her ardent Love 
{eems even now to move the Strings of her Lute. | 

Helen, that charming Lacedzmonian Princeſs, is not the only Lady 
that has been taken with the beautiful Locks, the magnificent Dreis, 
royal Equipage and Splendor of the Court of an adulterous Prince : 
Nor was Teucer the firſt that ſent unerring Shafts from a Cydonian 
Bow; Troy has been beſieged more than once; there are others be- 
ſide brave Idomeneus or Sthenelus that have fought Battles worthy 


of being celebrated by the Muſes, 


Bold Hector and ſtern Deiphobus 


are not the firſt who have received mortal Wounds in fighting for 


+ their Country. b 


+ Chafle Wives and Children, 


NN OT 33 
17. Cydonio arcu.] The Cydonian Bow, | 


that is, the Cretan; for Cydon was one of the 
principal Cities of that Iſle, which was ſtored 
with the beſt Canes for Arrows, and the beſt 
Wood for Bows; which is the Reaſon that 
the Bows and Arrows of Crete were ſo much 
ſpoken of by the Ancients, 

16. Helene Lacæna.] This Word Lacæna, 
Lacedemonian, makes all the Beauty of theſe 
four Lines; for by means of this ſingle Epi- 
thet, Horace gives a Reaſon for the Surprize 
and Admiration raiſed in Helen upon ſeeing the 
Magnificence and pompous Equipage of Pa- 
ris; for the Lacedemonians were very ſimple 
in their Habits, and a great Eneiny to all 
Expence, Ovid, in the Letter of Paris to 4 
Helen, 


Parra ſed eft Sparta, hi cultu di vite digna, 
Ad talem formam non facit ifſ+ locus. 

Hanc faciem largis fine fine Paratibus uti, 
Deliciiſque decet luxuriare novis. 

Cum videas cultus noftra de gente wirorum, 
Quales Dardanias credis babere Nurus ? 


dee the Proſe-Tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles, 


At Sparta they are too ſimple in their 
« Habit, whereas you ought always to be 
« magnificently cloathed. That Place is far 
from being advantageous to your Beauty, 
% for as your Form and Appearance is ſo 
© graceful, you ſhould be continually em- 
*« ployed in adorning yourſelf, and ſetting off 
* your Perſon by Change of Habit; when 
you ſee the rich and magnificent Dreſs of 
* the male Part of our Nation, what do 
ou imagine muſt that of the Ladies be? 


— 


There 


18. Non ſeme! Jlios vexata.] Troy had 
deen twice beſieged before the Reign of 
Priam, firſt by Hercules, and then by the A- 
ma ons. 

19. Ingens Idomeneus.] This Epithet in- 
gens. is commonly uſed to denote the Size 
and Stature of the Body, but here it is em- 
ployed to expreſs the Qualities of the Soul, 
and Greatneſs of the Mind. Thus Horace 
lays of Anticchus, g 


— e ingentem Antiochum. Ode 6. B. 3. 


And Ovid addreſſing Livia, Eleg. 3. Book 2. 
de Ponto. 


Tu quoque conveniens ingent! nupta marite, 


Idomenens was the Son of Deucalion, and 
Grandſon of Minos King of Crete. He was 
one of the braveſt Generals in the Grecian 
Army. 

23. Graves excepit ictut.] By theſe Words 
graves ictus, Horace explains the Hiſtory of 
the Death of Hecter and De:phobus. The 
firſt, after havingreceived numberleſs Wounds, 
was drawn thrice round the Walls of T; roy, 
and Deipbobus cruelly handled by Mens/azs, 
who ordered his Noſe, Ears and Hands, to be 
cut off, He had married Helen after the Death 
of his Brother Parts, and ſhe perfidiouſly gave 
him up to Menelaus ber firſt Huſband, that 
ſhe might thereby. obtain the Pardon of her 
Crimes. 

23: Pro pudicis conjugibus pueriſque,] It 
Horace had expreſſed himſelf in this Manner 
concerning the Wife of Deiphobus, he had 
been guiity of a very confiderable Error : For 

Derghobus 
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Q. HorarTit 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; ſed omnes illacrymabiley 
Urgentur, ignotique long 
Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. 
Paulùm ſepultæ diſtat inertiz 
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.Celata virtus. non ego te meis JP 
Chartis inornatum ſileri, to 
Totve tuos patiar labores | of 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas Wa 
Obliviones. eſt animus tibi 
Rerumque prudens, & ſacundis 3; Pri 
Temporibus dubiiſque rectus; Ad 
Vindex avarz fraudis, & abſtinens anc 
Ducentis'ad ſe cuncta pecuniæ; Yo 
nfulque non unius anni, aY 
Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 41 Par 
Judex honeftum prætulit utili, & | 10) 
Rejecit alto dona nocentium 
Vulty, 
O R D o. | had a 
| 1 1b. 
Multi fortes wixere ante Agamemnona; ſed | Animus ef tibi, prudenſque rerum, et radu Year. 
emnes iliachrymabiles ignotique urgentur longa | ſecundis —_ ve temporibus ; windex es avare M. I 
nocte, quia carent Vate ſacro. Virtus cclata | fraudis et a 2 fecuniæ ducentis cuneia al flic fu 
paulum diſtat inertiæ ſepulte. | ſe 3 Conſulgue non unius anni, fed quitie iu. ſub do 
O Lolli, ego non patiar te fileri inornatum | dex bonus atque fidus prætulit beneſlum wil, * 
chartis meis, lividaſque obliviones impune car- | et rejecit dena nocentium alto vultu, et vide « Tin 
pere tuos tet labores, | explicuit arma ſua per catervas obſtarizs, « far 
NOTES, Hong 
Deighcbus never had any Wife but Helen, , ſary to inſiſt upon it here. Horace wrote this - adds, t 
whom he eſpouſed after the Death of his Bro- logiumbefore he viſcover'd what hereallywa, withou 
ther Paris. All the World knows that Helen 37. Vindex avare fraudis a abſtinen.] it himſ 
could not, with any Juſtice, have been called | When we are too laviſh of our Praiſes of great 39. ( 
pudex conjux, chaſte, faithful, in as much as | Men before their Death, we are often expoſed Conſul j 
the was the Cauſe of her Huſband's Death, | to the Danger of being afterwards aſhamed of Conſula 
and opened the Door to Menelaus, who flew | thoſe Praiſes we have ſo liberally given them, cording | 
him in his Bed. Beſides, Deiphobus had not | Lellius ſo little deſerved thoſe which Haan and Vir 
been long enough married to Helen to have here gives him, that he was one of the mok Charges 
any Children by her. Conjuges therefore is | covetous and vicious Men in the World, But People t. 
here a general Word ſignifying the Ladies, as | his Covetouſneſs and other Vices were 10 Dignity; 
in Ode fourth of this ſame Book. known at the Time Horace wrote to him; he hat Lol! 
25. Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona.] Homer | had taken Care to conceal them underthe ngle V. 
ſpeaks very often of the Exploits of Agamem- | Maſk of Virtue, and had ſucceeded ſo well lled his 
nen; he extols to the Skies his Valour and | that Auguſtus himſelr was dec ived, and in- roves, t 
Prudence, and in one fingle Verſe gives him | truſted him with the Education of his Grand nade the 
the higheſt Elogium that can be given to a ſon, His true Character was not Known 4 the 
King, He was at the ſame Time a good Rome, till about eight Years after the Death bought, 
King, and an excellent Warrior. of Horace, This appears manifeſtly by a Paſ- y remain 
33. Lelli.] We have already given the | ſage of Velleius, who ought to be credited 2 
Character of Lollins in the Introduction to] an Affair of which he had been Witne'v — — 
this Ode, and therefore it will not be neceſ- Speaking of the Year in which Cori. Co Conſu 


- 
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There were a great many brave Generals before Agamemnon; but 
as they had no Poet to immortalize their Names, they are all gone 
unlamented, and buried in eternal Oblivion. Valour, that lies con- 
tealed unſung, differs very little from Cowardice that's buried 70 
Fame. | 
As for you, dear Lollius, I deſign to tranſmit your great Character 
to Poſterity by my Verſes, nor will I ſuffer ſo glorious a Succeſſion 
of ſhining Actions, as yours have been, to fall a Prey to Oblivion for 
want of being celebrated. = 

You are diſtinguiſhed for your Greatneſs of Soul and conſummate 
Prudence in all your Affairs, and for your Steadineſs of Mind in 
Adverſity as well as Proſperity. You are a mortal Enemy to Fraud 
and Avarice, and Proof againſt the Charms of all- attracting Gold. 
You did not hold the Conſulate once, and for the ordinary Term of 
a Year only, but have executed that great Office as often as aCting the 
Part of an impattial and incorrupt Judge you ſacrificed your Intereſt 
to your Duty, and rejected, with the utmoit Diſdain, the Preſents of 


had an Interview with the King of the Par- 
tbians-in an Iſland of the Eupbratet, viz. the 
Year of the City 7 53, he ſays ; Quo tempore 
M. Lollii, quem weluti moderatorem juventæ 
flu ſui Auguſtus eſſe voluerat, perfida et plena 
ſub doli ac werfuti animi afl per Partbum 
indicata Cæſari fama wulgavit, ** At that 
« Time the Parthian King diſcovered to Cæ- 


« Laollius, to whom Avgufius had intruſted 
« the Education of his Grandſon.“ He 
chisk. adds, that Lollius died a few Days after, not 
lywa, without ſome Suſpicion of having a Hand in 
linen. it himſelf. This may ſerve to juſtify Horace. 
of great 39+ Conſulgue non untus ann. ] Lollius was 
expoſel Conſul in the Year of the City 732. As his 
med dof Conſulate laſted but one Year, and that ac- 
n them, cording to the Maxims of the Storcs, the Wiſe 
1 Horan and Virtuous have always the moſt eminent 
he mol Charges, it not being in the Power of the 
11d, But People to make them quit the Marks of their 
were vol Vignity; Horace takes thence Occaſion to ſay, 
him ʒ he bat Lollius had not been the Conſul of a 
inder the ngle Year, but all the Time that he exer- 
| ſo well led his Virtue. This Paſſage evidently 
and in- roves, that the Ode now before us was not 
s Grand- hade the very Year that Lollius was Conſul, 
nown xt the greater Part of Interpreters have 
he Death bought, but a long Time after. It now on- 
by a Pal- } remains that we examine the Expreſſion; 
1 eg ; 

Witnelv. — — Ef} animu tibi, &c. 

iu * Conſulque non uniui anni. 


thoſe 


OT 4 


Toreentius thinks it admirable, becauſe, ſays 
he, it is the Mind which contributes to our” 
true Value, and makes us to be what ws 
are. Dacier, on the contrary, thinks i: 
highly blameable, and cannor endure animus 


conſe, animus rejectt alto wultu dona : It is 
according to him a vicious Affectation, which 


| ought not to be excuſed. Bentley again under - 
« ſar the artful and perfidious Defigns of | 


takes to defend it, and colleQs ſeveral Exam- 
ples, where all is afcribed to the Mind that: 
can be ſaid of the Perſon. Animus contemtar, 
animus Rex, animus rector, animes liberator, 
eſtimator, deprecator, contemplator, admirator, 
ſpeculator, cenſor, and others ſuch like. Bur 
| in anſwer to this, Dacier obſerves, that none 
of all theſe Examples come up to animus con- 
ful ; all theſe Terms, whether proper or figu - 
rative, may very well be applied to the Mind, 
but we can never, with any Proprjety, apply 
it do the Names of Offices and Dignities, and 
antmus conſul can never be looked upon but 
as an Expreſſion very much out of the Way. 
40. Sed gueties bonus atque fidus judex.} 
Commentators are very much at a Loſs to 
know what could oblige Horace here to call 
the ſame Perſon a judge, whom in another 
Verſe he had called Conſul, and at laſt have 
agreed upon this as the Reaſon, becauſe it was 
the Duty of the Conſul to conſult the Gaod 
of the Commonwealth, and to judge. Who 
doubts this? But they have very much miſ- 
underſtood the Paſſage. For Horacy does not 


| here ſpeak of a Perſon who is inveſted with 
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Vultu, & per obſtantes catervas 


376 Ode . | 


tt 
Explicuit ſua victor arma. 7 
Non poſſidentem multa vocaveris V 
Rectè beatum : reins occupat 1 
Nomen beati, qui Deorum vo 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, m: 
Duramque callet pauperiem pati, wh 
Pejuſque letho flagitium timet: doi 


Non ille pro caris amicis 
Aut patria timidus perire. 


ODE 
G2 D; 0: 
Non recte vocaveris beatum poſſidentem mul- | pauperiem, timetque flagitium pejus leths, 


ta: refiis occupat nomen beati, qui callet ſa- | Ille non exit timidus perire pro cari; an 4: 
Pienter uti muneribus Deorum, patique duram, | aut patria. a 
roun 
 O-T ©: 44 
any public Office; on the contrary, he ſpeaks | fully uſes the Means which Virtue aforis ence 
of one who is out of Charge, but who yet | for combating the Paſſions. This is th 2 
Judges in the ſame Manner as if he were a | ſame Maxim which Horace explains in the thing 
chief Magiſtrate. Horace tells Lollius, that | ſecond Ode of Book ſecond, and yet mor Expli 
altho' the Year of his Conſulſhip be expired, | preciſely in the ſecond Ode of Book third prethic 
yet he ſtill continues to exerciſe that Office ſo | where he ſays of Virtue, antes 
long as he judges equitably, and prefers the 2 
boneſtum: to the utile. And in this he follows Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures 2 my 
the Sentiments of the Stoics, who maintained Arbitrio popularis auræ. "Nga 
that Virtue never conferred the Sceptre, the ; 45. 
Diadem, or the Crown of Laurel, but upon It is in the ſame Senſe that Plutarch (ay, beer 
him who could regard Meaps of Gold with | © Nature has deſigned Man for Rule, fort w of 
an unconcerned Eye; and explains this great | © perpetual Rule. It is thus that Cum — on 
Truth, that the wiſe Man is not only then | proves, from the Example of Scipio Nat 3 
Conſul when the People are pleaſed to cloath | that one endowed with true Wiſdom can i: a W 
him with that Dignity, but that he exerciſes | ver be a private Man. 
that high Charge every Time that he ſucceſs- 
Vor, 


Book IV. 


Virtues. 


makes a prudent Uſe of the good 
who can patiently bear the Straits 


* 


for his Friends and his Country. 


43+ Per obfiantes cater vat.] Through the 
Midit of that Crows of Enemies, ſo he calls 
our Paffions, and the Temptations that ſur- 
round us. 

44. Sua arma.] Reaſon, Integrity, Abſti- 
nence, Diſintereſtedneſs Courage, ano Magna- 


* 
mn 


= nimity. This is the true Meaning, and no- 
$ the 

in the Explication of ſome, who take theſe Ex- 
more 


preſßons in. a literal Senſe, and explain 06- 
antes catervas, of the Spaniards, and ſua 
ma, of the Arms of the Romans, the 
Army of Lollius, who knew ſo well how to, 
diſengage himſelf from his Enemies. 

45. Non paſſidentem multa wocaveris recte 
beatum.] This is founded upon the wrong 
Uſe of the Word beatus among the Romans, 
who commonly made it ſtand for a rich Man; 
whereas the Stoics uſed it only to a fignify a 


ab ſays 
e, fort 
at Cun 
0 Naſes, 


Hoxacrs ODE S. 
thoſe who would have bribed you, triumphing over the Crowd of 
Oppoſers of Juſtice, without diſplaying any other than your own 


thing can be more evidently abſurd than the {| dying, diſcovered evidently the ſtro 


ix 


377 


He that poſſeſſes great Riches is not, on that Account, to be pro: 
pounced happy; he may, with more Juſtice, be ſaid to be ſo who 


Things the Gods have given him; 
of Poverty, and is more afraid of 


doing a diſhonourable Action, than of Death 3t/elf. | 
A Man of this Character will be always ready to ſacrifice his Life 


NOT x. "ao \# 


fions, and enjoyed a perfect Liberty. 

50. Pejuſgue letbo flagitium tintet,] Fla- 
gitium; the Shame which ariſes from the 
Conſciouſneſs of having done a bad Action. 
Horace has drawa this Sentiment not only 
from the Philoſophy of the Stoicks. but allo 
from the Ptecepts of Socrates, who, when 

bg Per- 
ſuaſion he had, that the Shame of having 
done any Thing indecent or unjuſt, was 
more to be feared than Death. 
Fr. Non ille pro caris amicis.] This is a 
neceſſary Conſequence 'of the Temper of 
Mind Horace had been ſpeaking of before; 
A Man who is leſs afraid of Death than do- 
ing a ſhameful Action, is always ready to loſe 
his Life for the Sake of his Country aud 
Friends, becauſe it would be accounted baſe 


4 Man who was an entire Maſter of his Paſ- 
can e. | | 


to refuſe to die for their Service, 
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5 Re Hoxary;a 


ODE X. 
Horace endeavours to ſoften the Cruelty of young Ligurin, with whin l. 
ba been in Love for ſome Time; and, 3 to his „en net 
amuſe bimſelf with making either Complaints or oaches, or even | 


muh as ſpeaking of his Paſſion ; be only tells us, by this Example, 1 


Ap LiGUkxINUM. 


O Crudelis adhuc, & Veneris muneribus potens, 
Inſperata tuz cùm veniet pluma ſuperbiæ, 
Et, que nunc humeris involitant, deciderint comæ, 
| Nunc & qui color eſt puniceæ flore prior roſz, 
Iutatus Ligurinum in faciem verterit hiſpidam ; 5 
7 Dices, Heu, (quoties te ſpeculo videris alterum) 

Quæ mens eſt hodie, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Vel cur his animis incolumes non redeunt gene ? 
\ R 64 ; d 13 E Ap 


OR D O. 

O Ligurine, adbuc erudelis et potens munt- | rinum in faciem biſpidam; dices ¶ quotie vi 
rikus Vieneris, eum inſperata pluma weniet | deris te — nf culo} © 1 
tus ſuperbice, & come, que nunc involitant | ** adm mens fuit mihi pucro, gue ef bv 

| hammers, deciderint, - @ color, qui mune prior | © die? Nil cur bis animis non redeunt gue 
eff flors punicte riſe, mutatus werterit Ligu- | © incolames. | 


. 

1. ata tug cum veniet pluma ſu- | him, ſignifies the ſame with Wings, N 
Perbiæ. ] Dacier is of Opinion, that the In- | race imitating in this the Stile of the 
terpreters of Horace have quite miſtaken the | Greeks and Eaſtern Nations, who uſed toex- 
Meaning of this Line. Plans „according * preſs themſelves in this Manner, when they 


* 


r 


waniti ; 


2 


Hon Ac ODEs: 
05D 8 * 


FI. ry 2 
Book . 


5 The Ode is very ſimple and natural, yet has a great Delicacy and No- 
y blentſs in the Expreſſions. It was written ſome Time after the firſt 
j of the ſame Book. „ „ 07. 
' | To Lieuxin. 


7 1IGURIN, ſtill cruel, and proud of thoſe Graces wherewith 
Venus has favoured you, when that which makes you now ſo 
haughty and diſdainful, ſhall unexpectedly leave you, when thoſe 
beautiful Locks, that now flow upon your Shoulders, ſhall fall off, 
and in Place of that charming Bloom on your Cheeks, that outdoes 
the Colour of the Damaſk Roſe, there ſhall appear nothing but 
Wrinkles, then will you be ready to cry out, as often as you view. 
in your Glaſs how much you are altered, Ah, why was not I of 
« the ſame Mind when young, that I am now? or Why, with my 
« preſent Sentiments, have not I the Beauty I had when young? 


NOTE $ 


wh wanted to ſay that any Thing was gone, or Torrentius is of Opinion, that we ought to 
0 15 had diſappeared. In this Way ef conceiving | read, Ligurine, in faciem werterit hiſpidam : 
t geut it the Paſſage is extremely beautiful; ben verterit tor werterit ſe ; which is very agree- 


ur Pride Sall have token Wings, that is, | able to the Latin Idiom. But they have not 


Occaſion to your Pride, &. which is very | in faciem hiſpidam; whereas, color mutatns 
patural, | Ligurinum wertit in faciem hiſpidam, is a 
5: Ligerinum in faciem werterit biſpidam.] very elegant Way of peaking, | 


one Day we may repent of having made 5 bad an Uk if tur Yauth, 
a 


To 


when you ſhall bave loft that tobicb gave | conſidered that we cannot ſay, color vertit ſo. 
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Ap PVIIIDPE WMW. 
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E 


Eſt ederæ vis 


- . - 


Mulia, qua crines religata fulges s + 0 
Ridet argento domus; ara caſtis 
Vincta verbenis avet immolato 


Ppargier agno:.,., .... , 
Cuncta feſtinat manus : huc 


Vertice fumum: 


Ut tamen noris quibus advoceris 
Gaudlis; Idus tibi ſunt agendæ; 


* 


e e „ co Ig Ox" a 
e 


— 


0 Phylli, of mibi cadut pier foi Albani 
Japerantts annum nonum Ei in bovto apiuns 


religata crines fulges **domus ridet argento : 


Ara vincla wetbenis caſtis avet ſpargier agno | Idas ſunt tibi age 


NOTE S$ 


2. Albani.] We have formerly ſpoke of 
the City of Alba. The Territory round 
about was in great Reputation on Account of 
its excellent Vine-trees. Dien ius Halicar - 
naſſenſis ſays in his firſt Book, that the 
Wine of Alba was of an exquiſite 'Taſte and 
pleafing Colour, and that, Falernian except- 
ed, it ſurpaſſed in Goodneis all others. Pliny 
however only gives it the third Place among 
the fine Wines of JTraly, 
3 Phyll.) I cannot determine whether 
this be the ſame Phyllit of whom Mention 


Henri Oe N. 
O D E XI. 


Horace prays Phyllis te came and celebrate with him the Birtb- day o lla. 
cenas 3 and that nothing might aiſturl the Jays of | this happy Day, 


8 T mihi nonum ſuperantis annum 
— Plenus Albani-cadus ; eſt in hoxto, 
Phylli, nectendis apium coronis; 


Curſitant miſlæ pueris puell ag 
Sordidum flammæ trepidant rotan tes 


8 a miſta pueris buc & illuc curſitant: Flanu 
nectendit corom' ; eft .multa vis ederæ, gud | trepidant rotantes ſordidum fumum vertic, 


of Money on Plate. 


5 


* 


10 


immolatg, Cuncta manus fe ftinat : Pulle 


- Ut tamen gk pair gaudiis adveerii; 


gui dies findit Apriim, 


is made, Book ſecond, Ode fourth, whit 
was written ſome Years before this, If it 
be the ſame, ſhe followed the Advice of he- 
race, overcame the Paſhon ſhe had for Tet 

bus, and abcut two Years after married 
young Stranger, whoſe Name was Fanths 
Phoceus. 

6. Ridet argento domus.] In Horace's Tine 
the Romans were very magnificent in (het 
Houſhold - furniture, and laid out a great dul 
They had Tadls, 
Candleſticks, Bowls, Sc. all of * * 

ali 


Bock IV. Hoxacz's O D E S. 281 


* * 


© - .% 
7 * 


endeavours to guard her from the Paſſion JÞe had for Telephus, who 
was beloved by another. The which is very natural and imple.” 


To PayL11s. | 


DE AR Phyllis, I have got, in my Cellar, a Caſk untouch'd of 
fine Alban Wine, full nine Years old or more, and in-my Gzr- 
den Parſley for Garlands,, and Plenty of Ivy, which makes you 
look ſo charming when you bind up yont Hair with it. My Houſe 
ſhines with Plate; my Altar is crowned with ſacred Vervein, and 
waits for nothing but to be ſprinkled with the Blood, of a Lamb. 
All Hands are at Work to prepare the Fea/t,, My Boys and Girls 


Clouds of Smoke into the Air. 


uſually adorn'd with the moſt curiousWork- 
manſhip. It appears, by a Paſlage in Virgil 

that Auguſtuz had the Whole Hiſtory of Ki ; 
Family engraved upon his Plate, Horace 
here ſays, that he will ſpare nothing to ien- 


kev der the Feaſt as grand as poſſible, and that all 
een; his beſt Plate and Furniture ſhall be em- 
1þrilen ploy d. 


7. Caſtis vincra verbonit.] All Kinds of 
Herbs which they made uſe of in their Sa- 
critices, were called by the common Name 
of verbenæ; the Altar was environed with 
them, and Donatus very well remarks upon 
that Paſſage of Terence; Ex ara binc ſume 
verbenas tibi. Verben (fays he) redimicula 


for Te ſunt ararum, 
warriel4 8. Spargier agno.] Agne immolafe, for 
Yanthd ſanguine agni immblati, It is here to be ob- 


lery'd, that the Immolatio was properly no- 


fly from Place to Place. The ,quiverin 


| But that you may not be unacquainted to 
know, Phyllis, that it is to ſolemnize the Ides 


20 TS 


» | Word immo/are came by a Synecdoche to fige 


ng- Flames throw circling 
what Feaſt Linde you, 
which divide the 
Month 


# 


mediately preceded the Act of ſacrificing, tha 


nify the ſame as ſacrificare; in which Senſe 
it is here ufed by the Poet. 

10. Curſtant miſe preris puellæ.] To 
give a View of the Magnificence where with 
he intended 20 celebrate the Birth - day of 
Macenas, he does not content himſelf with 
deſeribing the great Preparations he was 
making, he further gives an Account of the” 
Perſons that were to aſſiſt and ſerve ; for it 
was the Cuſtom, on theſe Occafions of Shew 
and Oftentation, to be ſerv'd by an equa 
Raney of Boys and Cirls,, 

' 14+ 1cus,] This Word comes. from the 
Tuſce IR which ſignifies t A {ron ; and 
the Tdes, "which were about t Midgle of 
the Month, were always the ninth Day from 
the Nones; when theſe were on the fifth of 
the Month, the Ides were on the thirteenth ; 
and when they were on the ſeventh, whick 


e's Tine thing more than the throwing Tome Sort of 
t in iket Corn and Frankincenſe, together with the 
great Gal Mela, Bran or Meal, mix'd with Salt, up- 
d Table 


on the Head of the Beaſt : But as this im- 
i. ver, 2 
ulualf 


happen'd cnly in March, May, Jah, and 
October, the Ides were on the fitetnt fi. 
15. 17. 


382 Q HonATII Ode NI 
Qui dies menſem Veneris marinæ | } 
Findit Aprilem, | : 
2 ſolennis mihi, ſanctiorque 5 
end natali proprio; quòd ex hac 
Luce Mzcenas meus affluentes 5 
Orqdinat annos. 
Telephum, quem tu petis, occupavit, 4 
Non tuæ ſortis juvenem, puella | of 
Dives & laſciva ; tenetque grata 4 
Compede vinctum. 5 
Terret ambuſtus Phaethon avaras | « 
Spes: & exemplum grave præbet ales | ” 
| Pegaſus, terrenum equitem gravatus | 
\» - Bellerophontem. | IN 
Semper ut te digna ſequare; &, ultra to! 
Quam licet ſperare, nefas putando, 1 6 
| Difparem vites. - age, jam meorum 
Finis amorum, 
on enim poſthac alia ealebo 
emina) condiſce modos, amandi 
Voce quos reddas : minuentur atræ treff 
Carmine curæ. | 
Explii 
O RD o. Allan 


marinæ Vineris, dies jure ſolennis \ watus Bellerephyntem equitem terrenum probe Meſa 
mibi, ſancrio- we pene natali — quod exemplum ave, ut — 1 
ex bar luce M. ment ordinat annos af- ae patands nfs get wi ache 
. uentet. et. * 

Puella dives et laſciva ocoupavit Telephum ſho” neo AR amerum nos enim ak 
quem tu petit, ju venem non 2 tenet - | peſt bac calebo alia femin ) condiſce mode: qui 
gue vinctum grata compede. Mu Phae- | reddas woce amanda : Aire cure minuentt 
Gon terret ſpes avaras, et ales Pegaſus gra- | carmine. | 


NOTE $. 


15. Peneris maviae.) There is ſtill ex- | Tunc cryare de ſuperno ac 25.7 


World ! 


tant a Fragment of ſome unknown ancient Spumes Pontys glebo "wr 
Peet, whete this Birth of Yen is deſerided care inter catervat . den 
in theſe Tergns | Inter & bipede: eques Py 
rd, Fecit undantem Dionen 8 
2 In * ts fl &ib - not 


0 manap 
he Heay 
nd all N 

* rmitiye 
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Book IV. Horacrs OD EB. 383 
Month of April conſecrated to Sea-born Venus, a Day I have juſt 
Cauſe to celebrate every Lear; a Birth-day almoſt to me more 
ſacred than my own, for on this happy Morn my dear Mzcenas be- 
his Life. | 

Don't fail to come, for 2 rich and engaging young Lady has 

ined the Heart of Telephus, whom you in vain admire, as he is 
above your Rank, and holds him faſt in pleaſing Chains. The Fall 
of flaming Phaeton, warns you not to ſoar too high, and Bellero- 
phon, whom Pegaſus threw, becauſe a Mortal, is another flagrant 
Inſtance why you ſhould ſet Bounds to your Ambition, and ſhews 
you the Folly of attempting to gain the Affections of one ſo far 
above you. 

Cm. dear Phyllis, the laſt of all my Miſtreſſes, for after you 
I ſhall never love another; come, learn of me ſome agreeable Air 
to ſing to us with that Voice that charms every one that hears it ; 
a Song will diſſipate our gloomy Cares. | 


ODE 


KA 0 Tn. 


19. Pene natali proprio.) Cenſorinus 2 his Thunder, had not precipitated this raſh 
drefling himſelf to Cerealis, dwells on this | Youth, who fell into the River Po, - The 
Theught in a Manner that may ſerve as an | Pythagoreanz firſt invented this Fable, and 
Explication of Horace; Nuum ex te tuague | the Followers of Plato afterwards made uſe 
amicitia bonorem, dignitatem, decus atque præ- | of it to explain the Cataſtrophe of the 
fidium, cuncta denique vitæ præmia recipiam, | World. 

wefas arbitror f6 diem tuum, gui te mibi in | 26, Ales Pegaſus terrenum 


equitem graua- 
2 bane lucem edidit, meo ille at ra negligen- | tus,] Horace here ſays, that Pegaſus diſ- 
— us celtbrævero; ille enim nubi vitam, hic] dained to carry Bellergqphon, becauſe he was 


fruftum vitæ atque ornamentum ts mortal. But I find that he abuſes bere the 

19. Afflaentes ordinat annos.] Mecenas Liberty which Poets have taken to accom- 
ex bac luce ordinat annos affluentes, Macenas {modate ancient Fable to their SubjeRt ; for 
— 2 reckons bis flewing Years ; $ was not for that Reaſon that Pagaſus 
that is, his 


ears begin from this Day af- [threw his Rider to the Ground, Bullerophon, 
\fiuentes, which ſucceed one another. after Ke had cleared himſelf from the Ca- 
21, Telepbum.) The ſame of whom he |lymnies of Antea, and defeated the Chimera, 
ſpeaks, Ode thirteeath, Bock firſt, and Ode | would further make uſe of Pegaſur to fee 
nineteenth, Book third. what paſſed in Heaven ; but Jaber, to pu- 
25. Terret ambuſtus Phacton.] All the | niſh his Curioſity, ſenta Briaale or Fly, which 
World knows the Story of Phaeton, who as | ſo tormented Pegaſas, chat he threw his 
a certain Pledge that he was the Son of Phe- | Rider. to the Earth. - | 
bv, demanded the Liberty of conducting his | 28. Bellerophontem.] His firſt Name was 
Chariot. The Horſes, ſenſible that they Hippones ; he called himſelf Belleropbos at- 
were not guided by the ſame Hand that uſed | ter he had dan Belferus King of Corinrs. 
0 manage them, obſerved no certain Paih ; | His Story is related at full Length in the 
de Heaven and Earth began to take Fire, ſixth Book of the Id ; it tell out about 
nd all Nature was like to be reduced to-its | fixteen-hundred and fifty Vears befbre the 
pimitive Chaos, if Jupiter, by a Stroke of Birth of Cheidd. | 


1. Jan 
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ODE XII. 


| 1 8 
QW Ho nA TI 


* 


Ode XI. 


* 
© 


7718 Ir thi ſacohd Picct which Horace addreſſes to Virgil. In the if 
. eedeauonred to comfort him upon the Death of a Friend; here he pr. 


poſes to him a Party of Pleaſure. 


"The Spring, which gave Occaſun i 


it, is here repreſented with all its Graces, and makes one of the nf 


Ap VIR 


GILIUM. 


AM veris comites, que mare temperant, 
Impellunt anime lintea Thraciz : 
Jam nec prata-rigent, nec fluvii ſtrepunt 


| Hiberna nive turgidi: 
Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter 


0 R 
otr1ts, gue 


U 
1 


Jam ain Thratie comites 


gemens, 
Infelix avis, & Cecropiæ domũs . 


) 
Auer. 
'D 0. | 
Prata rigent : nec fluvit turgidi nive bibena 


temperant mare, impellunt lintea © Nec jam | firepunt : Hirundo infelix avis, et æuj 


N. O 

1. Jam veris enmitet.] The Sequel proves 

that Horace does not here ſpeak of the Be- 
ginning of the Spring, but of the Spring 
pretty well advanced. This Remark 1s- of 
Importance for the Underſtanding of the Ode. 
By the Companions of the Spring, he means 
the Zephyrs, or weſtern Winds, which al- 
ways blow during that Seaſon. 

2. Tbraciæ.] This Epithet which Horace 
ives to the Zephyrs, has ſo greatly puzzled 
ome Interpreters, that they have been fore d 

to think he ſpeaks of the Erefian or North- 
winds, which he alſo calls ventum Thracium, 
in the twenty-fifth Ode of the firſt Book. 


But as theie Winds can never, with any 


Propriety, be called the Companions of the 
Spring, Torrentius has evidently ſeen the 
Weakneſs of that Opinion, and has aſſerted, 
that Horace ſpeaks only of the Zephyrs. But 
- this is all that-is good in the Remark of that 
learned Commentator; for he deceives him- 
ſelf, in imagining that all the Winds may be 
called Thracjax, becauſe Thrace was confidered 
as the Habitation of them. At this Rate 


the South-wind might be called the Vind ef 


TA v4 


Thrace'; that indeed would be very ſurpriing 
The Paſſage is conſiderable, and there iz 
need but of one Sentence to remove the 
whole Difficulty. Horace had in his Eye the 
following Line of the ninth Book of the [liad; 


| | Bepine nes Zipupor Twrs Opnxador aura. 


' The North-wind and the Zephyr, which bin 
from "Thrace. Yet, as M. le Fevre has ad- 
mirably remarked, this Imitation is to be 
looked upon as vicious. Homer, who was of 
Chio, or of Lydia, had Reaſon to call the 
Zephyr Tbracian, becauſe it came from 
Thrace, as the Situation of the Place de- 
monſtrates; whereas Horace, who was 0 
ltaly, and wrote in Rome, ought not to hate 
given it that Epithet. In reading the An- 
cients, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh the 
general Epithets from thoſe which have been 
given only on Account of the Situation d 
the Place they were in when they wrote. 
This is the only Way to avoid the Fault 
| Horace has here fallen into by not making 
that Reflection. | 


4. Ne 
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beautiful Parts of the Ode. All that can be ſaid about the Time of its 
Compoſition is, that it was made before the Year 735, in which Virgil 
ventured upon a Voyage into Greece, a little before his Death. 


To VIRGIL. 


N OW the ſoft Gales that 9 the Spring ſmooth the 
rough Sea, and ſwell the Sails: the Meads are no longer co- 
vered with Hoar-froſt; nor do the Rivers, ſwell'd with Winter's 
Snow, make ſo great a Noiſe, but flow gently in their Channels. 
The Swallow, that unhappy Bird, the eternal Reproach of , the 
Houſe of Cecrops, for revenging with too much Cruelty the unna- 


gd: tural 
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4. Nee fluvii flrepunt biberna nive tur-\ Spring, but of the Spring already pretty far 
.] Some Commentators have given | advanced, 
very odd Interpretation of this Paſſage. They] 5. Nidum ponit Lyn flebiliter gemens,] 
explain it as if Horace had 1aid, that the Ri- | Horace here ſpeaks of the Swallow, which, 
ers, increaſed by the melted Snow, did not | makes its Neſt in the Spring. But in order 
any longer murmur in their Channels, mak- | thoroughly to underſtand the Paſſage, it is ne- 
ing the Swelling of the Rivers by the Snow | ceſſary to know the different Seatiments of 
the Cauſe why that Murmur. ceas'd, as if] the Ancients upon the Fable of the Swallow 
the one were an infallible and neceſſary Con- | and the Nightingale. Pandion, King of A- 
ſequence of the other. Who does not fee | rhens, had two Daughters, Progne and Phi- 
that Horace means quite the contrary, that | lomela; he gave the eldeſt to Tereus, King of 
the Rivers ceaſed to make a Noiſe, becauſe } Thrace, who conducted her into his own 
they were no more ſwell'd with Torrents of | Country. Some Years after Ter*us, ſollicited 
melted Snow, It has been obſerv'd already, | by his Wife, returned to Athens, to beg of 
that in Italy the Spring begins with the over- | Pandion to allow Philomela to go with him 
flowing of the Rivers,cauſed by the Torrents * and ſtay ſome Time with her Siſ- 
of melted Snow that fall down from the] ter, who was extremely defirous to ſee her. 
Mountains at that Seaſon, and ſwelling the | Pandion ſuffering himſelf to be prevailed- 
Rivers, hurry them on with great Impetu- | with, Tereus departed with Philomela. © He 
olity, | was no ſooner arrived in Thrace, but, in- 
ſtead of bringing her to his Wife, he ſhut 
= — Non fine montium her up in a Place ſurrounded with Woods, 
Clamore wicinægue ſylue. debauched her, and to prevent Diſcovery, 
| cut out her Tongue. The unhappy Princeſs 
' With a Noiſe that makes the neighbour- | continued in this Condition, until having de- 
ing Wood and Mountains reſound. But | ſcribed her Misfortune upon a Web, ſhe found 
ſoon after, when theſe Torrents cenſe, and | Means to convey it into the Hands of herSiſ- 
the Snow is all melted, the Rivers run] ter, who, touch'd to the Soul at the Out- 
ſmoothly in their Channels. This is what | rage done to Philomela and herſelf, dreamt 
Herace means, and which proves that he | of nothing but Revenge, The Feaſt of Bar- 
des nat ſpeak here of the Beginning ef the chor, which the Threcians celebrated with 
Vo L. J. ; D d d great 
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Q. HoraTil Ode XII. 
Æternum opprobrium ; quod male barbaras 
Regum eſt ulta libidines : 
Dicunt in tenero gramine pinguium 
Cuſtodes ovium carmina fiſtula ; ! 10 
Delectantque Deum, cui pecus & nigri | 
Colles Arcadiz placent. 
Adduxere fitim tempora, My * 
Sed preſſum Calibus ducere Liberum 
Si geſtis, juvenum nobilium cliens, I; 
5 vina merebere : 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 
Qui nunc Sulpiciis accubat horreis, 


Fpes donare novas largus, amaraque 


egrebrium Cerropiæ domus, quod male wlta 
— libidires Regum, Ayo nidum Aal. 
ter gement Ityn : Cuſtodes ovium pinguium in 


Curarum eluere efficax. 20 
Ad quz fi properas gaudia, cum tua 
Velox merce veni ; non ego te meis 
Immunem meditor tingere poculis, 
Plena dives ut in domo. 
Verim 
O RD O. 
rum preſſum calibus, merebere vina narts: 
Parvus o, yx nardi eliciet Cadum, 2 nun cr 
cubat Sulpiciis Borreit, large re nova 


tenero gramine dicunt carmina fiſtu/a ; delec- | ſpes, efficaxque eluere amara curarum. 


tantgue Deum cui pecus et nigri colles Arca- Ad gue gaudia i properas, velox ven 


dig placent. cum tua merce : Ege non meditor tingere tt 
0 Virgili, cliens juvenum nobilium, tem» | immunem meis — 


Pera adduxere ſitim, ſed fi geftis ducere libe- 


ut dives in plena dim. 
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great Pomp and Magnificence, in a ſhort; Greeks, Homer, Anacreon, Gargias, Apili- 
Time furniſh'd her with an Opportunity to ; dorus, and a great many others have writ, 
compleat her Defire. She went out in the | that Philome/a was chang'd inte a Swallow, 
Night with a Troop of Bacchantes, deliver'd and Progne into a Nightingale. I cannot tel 
np _ her . ' what has given Riſe to this _—_—_ : 
er to the Palace, flew before yes the Opinions, but it is not the only one to de 
Son ſhe had by Tereus, cut him in Pieces, na with on this Subject; it is Matter of 
made him be dreſs'd, and ſerv'd him up to Diſpute which of the two Siſters was the 
her Huſband, Pbilomela, preſenting herſelf Wife of Texeus ; there are who pretend it 
at the End of the Repaſt, threw upon the | was Pbilamela, and not Progne, as moſt Au- 
2 — Head of the young 10. Tereut, thors have aſſerted. The Reader may 7 

mad with Rage and Fury, purſued them | fult the Remarks of Euflathius upon 
with his drawn Sword, and in that very Mo- | nineteenth Book of the Odyſley. This much 
ment Progne was chang'd into a Swallow, | we ſay, that in order to preſerve a Reſem- 
Pbilomels into a Nightingale, Tereus into a | blance of Truth in the Fable, we ought w 
Lapwing, and Jtys into a Goldfinch, This is ſuppoſe the Wife changed into a Swallow, 
2 of 2 greateſt Part of the and the Siſter into a Nightingale; for by thi 
„Who have follow'd Ovid in the fixth /a Reaſon may be given why Swallows lot 
Bool of his Metamorphoſes. But the ancient the Houſes, and ſearch for their you 
, . . 
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tural Paſſion of a barbarous King, builds her Neſt, while ſhe 
mournfully laments the Death of her beloved Itys. Our Shepherds, 
tending their ſleek Sheep on the new-ſprung Grafs, tune their 
Reeds; and Pan, the God who loves the Care of Flocks, and 
Arcadia's ſhady Groves, takes great Pleaſure to hear their Airs. 
Dear Virgil, who art a conſtant Companion of our young Qua- 
lity, the ſcorching Seaſon muſt make you thirſty, wherefore, if you 
deſire to refreſh yourſelf with a Glaſs of Cales Wine at my Houſe, 
you may, but you muſt bring Perfumes for your Wine. A ſmall 
Box of fine Eſſence will command a Caſk of the beſt Wine Sulpi- 
cius has in his Vault, of that Mine which inſpires us with freſh 


Hopes, and never fails to diſpel all anxious Thoughts. 
2 If you deſign to be a Partner in our Mirth, make Haſte and 


there; whereas the Nightingale is fond of 
the Woods, where ſhe was ſhut up by Tereus, 
and whither ſhe yet loves to repair to conceal 
her Shame, and lament her Misfortunes, 

6. Cecropiæ domus æternum um. ] 
Pandion, the Father of Pbilomeſa and Progne, 
was not of the Family of Cecrops, the firſt 
King of Athens, who left no Succeſſor, his 
only Son Eriſicton dying before him. Ho- 
race therefore here puts the Houſe of Cecrops 
in general for the Kings of Aibent, as it was 
uſual to ſay the Ptolomies for the Kings of 
Aygypt, and the Cæſars for the Roman Em- 


to be 

fr perors, = OF : 
— It. Cui pecus & nigri colles.] That is, 
= a who is the God of the Flocks, and of A.- 


cadia, The Greeks and Latins borrow'd this 


ft Av- Manner of Speech from the Eaſtern Nations, 
voy who uſed to ſay; that ſuch a Thing pleaſed 
* N 2 Cad, inſtead of ſaying, that he had made 
1 choice of it to be its Protector. Pan was 


wored in Arcadia, from whence his Wor- 
Rip paſſed to the Romans by Evander. 

16. Narda vina merebere.] Word for Word 
Tou will merit Wine by the Nard; that is, 
if you bring Nard, you ſhall have Wine. 
This is one of the Paſſages that has made 
Terentius conjeQure, that the Virgil to 
whom this Ode is addreſſed, is not Virgil 


the Poet, but a Perfumer that bore that 


come, but bring the Eſſence with you; for I don't pretend to re- 

ale you at Free · coſt, as if I were immenſely rich, and had every 
Thing in Plenty. Pray make no ag, 4 3 lay aſide all Thoughts of 
Gain for once, * and remembring Dea 


th will put an End to all 
our 


And being mindful, while you may, of the diſmal Fires, 
NOTE 4 


Name, otherwiſe how ſhould Horace demand 
Natureof him ? But is it not eaſy to conceive, 
that they were to pay their Sbares in ſuch 
a Manner, that the one ſhould furniſh Ei- 
ſence, and the other Wine, Why may we 
not (unleſs this be allow'd) with equal Rea- 
ſon ſuppoſe Catullus to be a Perfumer, fince, 
in his thirteenth Ode, he invites Tibullus to 
ſup, on Condition that he bring along with 
him a good Repaſt, and that he for his Part 
would furniſh the moſt exquiſite Eſſence. 

17. Nardi parvus onyx. ] oy onyx Com- 
mentators generally underitand a Vial of a 
certain Kind of Marble which bore that 
Name; but it is more reaſonable to think 
that it was a Shell of a fine Scent, which 
was found about the Lakes of India, It was 
properly the Shell of a Kind of Oyſter which 
was nouriſh'd by the Plant Nardos, and grew 
in the fame Lake, whence it derives its fine 
Smell. For this Reaſon the Ancients made 
uſe of it as we do of Boxes, to keep their Ki- 
ſence and Perfumes : 


—— Funde capacibus 
Unguenta de — 


The ſame Cuſtom of keeping their Eſſence 
in little Shells was common in Martial 3 
Time, who ſays in one of big Epigrams, 

Ddds Us- 
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388 _ . Q. HorarTir ,, 
'  Verim pone moras & ſtudium Jucriz 25 
Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Mifce ſtultitiam conſiliis brevem : 

Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. 


| | | | O R D O. | 
Verum pone moras et fludium lucri ; memorgue | titiam conſiliis * Eft dulce defipert in hrs, 
ngrorum ignium, dum licet miſce brevem ftul- | | 


N OT ES. 
Unguentum fe- at quod onyx modo parva ge- that Horace ſhauld here accuſe Virgil of Co. 
| ee vetouſneſs, but if we enter into the Senti- 
Olfecit poſtguam papilus, ecce garum t. 


ment of the Poet, we ſhall find it to be ng 

| more than this, that knowing Virgil to be 

25. Studium lucri.] It may ſeem ſtrange I laborious and diligent Man, who would not 
71 $01 he 


— — — —— 


ODE XIII. 


Me have ſeen, in ile tenth Ode H the third Book, that Horace was deſpe- 
rately in Love with Lyce, and here, to revenge himſelf for her Obſlina 
in refuſing to regard his Paſſion, be inſults her in a moſt cruel Manner, 
by reproaching her with old Age and Decays. This evidently proves that 

"the Ode now before us is a great deal later than the other; yet it is c- 

* tain that Horace at this Time was not very old, and we may aſſured 
rank it among thoſe Odes that were made before his fortieth Year. | 
were to be wifh'd that this had been a Wark of his younger Years, uber 

his Bhd boil'd with Impetuoſity in his Veins ; for alths' the Piece be 6: 


In Lycen. 


A Vorvens, Lyce, Di mea vota, Di k 
Audivere, Lyce ; fis anus, & tamen 
Vis formoſa videri; 
Ludiſque & bibis impudens; 


Et cantu tremulo pota Cupidinem oO 


Dodtz 


Lentum ſolicitas. ille virentis & 


O R D O. 


O Lyce, Di audivere mea vota, Di au- I formoſa ; ludiſque et bibis impudens ; ef ” 


divere, Lyce : fit anus, et tamen vis wideri | ſolicitas lentum Cupidinem cantu tremulo. 


NO . 


* Lyce.} We have already taken notice mark able for her Wiſdom than Beauty. This 
that this Ice was a Tuſcan Lady, no leſs re- | gives Ground to ſuſpect that Horace — 
3 3 >» e , ' 0 ta 


* 
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— 


It is very agreeable to be 


induced to quit his Studies without great 
_ bod, to him in a rallying Way to 
lay afide for ſome Time his Defire of Gain, 
and this he might do the rather, becauſe his 
Verſes were very advantageous to him x for he 
had received ſeveral Preſents of confiderable 
Value from Auguſtus, and his other Friends. 
Vet ſo far was he removed from all Covetouſ- 
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our Pleaſures, mix a little Diverſion with your more ſerious Studies. 
merry on Occaſion. 
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NOTE Ss. 


rich Man, which had been confiſcated, and 
offered to him by Auguſtus. 

27. Miſce ftultitiam confilits brevem. ] Ho- 
race does not here adviſe Virgil to undertake 
ſometimes a fooliſh Attempt ; miſcere breven 
Hultitiam conſiliis, is to quit his grave and 
ſerious Studies for a few Moments, and in- 
dulge himſelf a little in Mirth and Jollity. 


neſs, that he refuſed the Eftate of a very | 


1 


K 


ODE XIII. 


ceeding well writ, and full of Spirit, yet it ſeems to be againſt the 
Rules of Decency and good Breeding thus to revile a Perſon he had once 
loved. I am of Opinion further, that Horace had conſulted his Repu- 
tation much better in flifling his Reſentment, than in thus acquainting all 


not obtain the leaſt Favour ; but we muſt make ſome Allowances for an 
Age, in which the moſt refined Gallantries was not as yet wholly freed 
from à certain Tincture of Brutality and Rudeneſs, becauſe of the 
ſmall Commerce that Men had with Women of Honour and Virtue. 


To Lex. 


L YCE, the Gods have at laſt heard my Prayers, they have, 

Lyce: You are now grown old, and yet you would ſtill be 
thought a Beauty, You wanton, and are not aſhamed to drink to 
Exceſs, and when fuddled, you attempt, with a laſcivious Song, to 
decoy Cupid, who diſdains you; for he takes more Pleaſure to baſk 


on 


NN 0 T3 S 


rates the Matter here, and that his Reſent- { Jaſcivious ; for this is the Meaning of cantus 
ment has carried him a great Way beyond | tremulus. Thus Perſ. Sat, I. 
the Truth. 

5. Et cantu tremulo.] Horace does not 
employ this Epithet tr emule with a Deſign to 
make us underſtand that Lyce was old, and 
that on Account of her great Age her Voice 
was become weak and trembling, but to re- 
preſent the Nature of her Voice, that it was 


— Et tremulo ſcalpuntur ubi intima werſu, 
And Terentianus Maurns ; 


N omengue Calliambis memeratur binc datum 
Tremules quod % Gallit babiles putant modes, 
: 9. Tr anſ- 


% 


vw EN = 


o 9 *. 
4. woo ® * 
_ — — 


the World, that he had been in Love with a Lady from whom he could . 
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Q. HoRATTI 


Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Importunus enim tranſvolat aridas 


Quercus, & refugit, te quia luridi ä 10 


Dentes, te quia rugæ 


Turpant, & capitis nives. 
Nec Coæ referunt jam tibi purpuræ, 
Nec clari lapides tempora, quæ ſemel 


Notis condita faſtis 
Incluſit volucris dies. 


13 


Quò fugit Venus? heu ! qudve color decens ? 
Quò motus ? quid habes illius, illius, 


Quæ ſpirabat amores, 


Quz me ſurpuerat mihi, 


Felix poſt Cynaram, notaque, & artium 
Gratarum facies ? ſed Cynaræ breves 


Annos fata dederunt 
vervatura diu parem 


O R 


NOTES. 


9. Traxſvolat aridas quercus.] This ariſes 
from the Word wirentis in the fixth Verſe. 
Horace confiders Love as a Bird, and ſays 
very pretti y, that his Bird never perches 
upon the old Oaks, but that he flies over | 
them, and fixes upan the flouriſhing young 
Trees. He compares old Women to old 
Oaks, as in Ode twenty-fifth, Book firſt, he 
had likened them to dry Leaves. 

12. Capitis nives.] A Greet Author has 
called white Hairs the Snow of Old-age, and 
this may be allowed; bur the Expreſſion bere 
made uſe of by Horace, when he makes the 
Snow of the Head to ſtand for white Hair, 
and fignify Old- age, is altogether inſupport- 
able, becauſe it is forced, and the Metaphor 
crawn from too diſtant a Similitude, This 
is the Judgment of Quintilian, Book third, 
Chapter ſixth ; Sant & dure tranſlationes, 
id eff, a longinqua ſimilitudine duct, ut ca- 
pieit nives, But yet I think this Liberty 


20 
| Cor- 
D O. 
incluſit condita notis faſtis. 
ud Venus = Heu, color dl. 
cens ? Q motus? Quid b illus, illius 


Lyces, gue ſpirabat amores, que ſurpuerat 
me mibi, feliz poſt Cynaram notoque e facie 


of of Agean 


may be allowed to Poets. 


— 


artium gratarum Sed fata dederunt breues 


* 


Nec Coe purpuræ.] Cor is an Island 
a, not far from Halicar- 
naſſut, and famous for its Purple, Horace 
defigns here .to ridicule Lyce, in that the as 
yet affected to appear young, and dreſſed her- 

ſelf in gay and ſhining Attire, 
15. Que ſemel netis condita faſdis.) The 
Romans in the fai marked the Years by 
their Conſuls, and at the ſame time noted 
down whatever had happened remarkable 
during their Conſulſhip ; and as theſe fai 
were kept in Places where every one had the 
Liberty of conſulting them, it was always an 
eaſy Matter to know the preciſe Age of any 
Perſon, their Name, Family, Sc. "Tis on 
this Account that Horace ſays to Lyce, that 
her rich Habits, and the precious Stones 
wherewith ſhe adorned herſelf, could not re- 
call any of the Years that had been once 
marked in the public faſt ; that is, let her 
do what ſhe will, theſe will render a faithful 
Account ef her Age, and that it was um 
poſſible 


_—_ 
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and plays with 
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blooming Cheeks of the young beautiful Chian, who ſings 
ler as 
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This reſtleſs little God * paſſes the old and hagged without ta- 


have ſo much disfigured you. 


the Day of your Birth, which is 
Ah! what is become of all 


king the leaſt Notice of them, and ſtarts back on the Sight of you, 
becauſe your yellow Teeth, your deep Wrinkles and grey Hairs 


Neither your co/tly Robes, tho 2 the fineſt Purple, nor your 
brilliant Diamonds, can recall thoſe 


Years + that have paſſed ſince 
very well known. 
your endearing Charms, and your 


fine Complexion ? What is become of your engaging Mien ? What 
have you remaining of Lyce, that charming Lyce, who breathed ſs 
much Love, who f robbed me of my Heart? Time was when, 
next to Cynara, Lyce was an Aſſemblage of all the Graces requiſite 
to make a perfect Beauty; but the Fates granted Cynara only a few 


Years 
Flies over the dry Oaks, 
That feoift Time bath once inſerted in the publick Regiſters, 
Stole me from myſelf. 
| 
- ; NOTES 


poſſible for her to take them thence, and 
live them over again, This Cuſtom of mark- 
ing in the public Regiſters or Temples the 
Names of thoſe that were born or died, is 
very ancient, Plato ordains it in the fix 
Book of his Laws. 

17. Que fugit Venus.] The Ancients 
made uſe of the Word Venus, to expreſs all 
that belonged to Beauty. 

18. Motus,] The old Scholiaſt explains 
motus only of dancing, but I imagine it ought 
here to be taken in a more general Senſe ; 
and that it fignifies that eaſy and unconſtrain- 
ed Art, which appears not only in dancing, 
butin all the Actions of the Body, 

22. Que me furpuerat mibi.] For the 
Heart of a Lover is always in the Poſſeſſion 
of his Miſtreſs ; on this is founded that beau- 
tiful Epigram which 3 has ſo finely 
imitated from Callimachus ; 


Aufugit mi animus : credo ut ſolet, ad Tbeo- 
imum 
Devenit, fic g: perfugium illud habet. 
Raid „ non interdixem, ne illum fugitivum 
itteret ad ſe intro, ſed magis ejiceret Þ 
2 um. Verum ne ipſi teneamur 


de. Quid ago Da Ven confilium, 


In My Heart is loſt ; it has left me: 1 
ſuppoſe it has fled as uſual to Tbectimus. 


There is no doubt of it, this is its ordi- 
« nary Retreat, What might have been 
% the Conſequence, had not I begged not 
to encourage the Fugitive, but to refuſe 
«© it Admittance ? I would go in gueſt of it, 
„but am very apprehenſive of being re- 
4 tained myſelf, What can I do in this 
Caſe ? Venus, help me with your Counſel.” 
Surpuerat is here put for ſurripuerat, as in 
Satire Third, Book Second, Unum me ſurpite 
mortl. 

22. Netague & artium gratarum facies. ] 
Commentators think that they have ſuffi- 
ciently acquitted themſelves of their Duty, * 
by explaining facies gratarum artium, a 
Face that has every Thing neceſſary to 
« form a complete Beauty. But befides 
that the Expreſſion taken in this Senſe is not 
very agreeable to the Latin Idiom, we can 
never ſuppoſe that Horace would have writ- 
ten, facies felix poſt Cynaram, Beſides, it 
would be nothing more than an uſele's Repe- 
tition, becauſe he has ſpoken enough of the 
Beauty of Tyce in the preceding Verſes, 
There is, without doubt, a Miftake in the 
reading, which I imagine it will be no dif- 
ficult Matter to correct. It is only requiſite 
to take away one Letter, and to read, 


— Notague & artium 
Cratarum facie, 
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392 QC Horxatir Ode XI. | 
Cornicis vetulz temporibus Lycen _ 3 2; 
Poſſent ut juvenes viſere fervidi, | 
M.ulto non fine riſu, 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. 


©..2...00 


anne Cynaræ, diu ſervatura Lycen parem | poſſent 1 dialapſam in Cineres non ſit 
tem poribus cornicis wetule : ut Juvenes ſervidi mul:o ri ſu. | 


NOTES. | 


Of facie ſed Tranſeribers have made facies, | cacy of Manners, which eonſtitute true Beau - 
by taking in the firſt Letter of the following | ty, and render the Perſon poſſeſſed of them 
Word. This is a very common Miſtake a- | ſo amiable. This I take to be the real Senſe 
mong Copiers, and it were eaſy to give a | of the Paſſage, | 
thouſand Inftances of it. Horace ſays that | 25. Cornicis Vetulæ.] The Crow ig fail 
Lyce was interior in Beauty only to Cynara, | to live a great many Years.  Heſiod give 
and that ſhe owed her Reputation ſolely to them nine Times the Age of Man, thut is, 
the Delicacy and Fineneſs of her Features, | Two hundred and ſeventy Years, 
Notague & artium gratarum facie, inſtead of | 26, Poſſent ut juvenes wiſere.] Hora 
notague & artibus gratis, and for etiam artis | could not have deviſed any Thing more ſpite- 
grate ; that Fineneſs of Features, and Deli- | ful than to ſay, that the Deſtinies had pre. 
ſerved 


— _— —— 


ODE XIV. 


Auguſtus had given Orders to Horace to celebrate the Viftories of Druſus 
and Tiberius over the Rhetti and Vindelici ; and as Horace, in the 
fourth Ode of this Book, had made mention only of Druſus, becauſe Dru- 
ſus was at firſt ſent alone, Commander in Chief againſt that Putlt, 
he here finiſhes what he had begun, and celebrates the Victory which 
Tiberius, in Conjunction with Druſus, had obtained over the Grizons, 
' whom They had defeated in a pitched Battle. The Poet has managed 
Matters with ſo much Art as to pleaſe both Parties; for tho he praiſe 
Tiberius after Druſus, yet he recompences the former in a glorious Man. 
ner. The Praiſes of Druſus had been mixed with thoſe of the Heros of 


| AD AUGUSTUM, 
U A cura Patrum, quzve Quiritium, 


Plenis honorum muneribus tuas, 5 67 k 
Avguſte, virtutes in xvum _ e 
Per titulos memoreſque faſtos Days 

ternet! 

| OR D O. 

O Auguſte, gue cura patrum, guæ ve cura | net wirtutes in æ vum per titulos faftoſque but eve 
Nuiritium muneribus plenis bonorum, @ter- | memores ? they ha 
: £9.54 not 
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1. Que cura patram.] When Hrace wrote | ferred upon Auguſtus all the Honours it wi 
is Ode, whe Senate and Peopic had con- | in their Power to decree, not only to a * 
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Vears to prolong Lyce's * till ſhe is quite ſuperannuated, that our 


ſhone ſo bright, and kindled ſo many Flames, turn'd to Aſhes, 
* Till equal in Years to an old Crow, 


# © TS '$., 


ſerved Lyce, that the Youth might have the 
Pleaſure to ſee her in a State ſo different | — ut in aquas tenues dilapſus abibit, 
from what ſhe once appeared in. It does | 
not much differ from what he ſays of Lydia, „“ Or vaniſhes, aſſuming the Appearance of 
Ode 25, Book 1, Waters.“ Delapſa has quite anotber Sig- 
nification. It fignifies a Thing which falls 
from a high to a lew Place, but does not un- 
dergo any Change or Variation. 

28. Facem.] He calls the Beauty of Lyce 
* You at laſt in your Old-age ſhall run a Flambeaux or Torch, in the ſame Manner 
through the Streets and By -ways, lament- as Terence calls that of Thais a Fire in the 
« ing in your Turn the Cruelty of your | ſecond Scene of the firſt Act of the Eunuch, 
*& Gallants.“ 

28, Dilapſam.] So we ought to read, and | Accede ad ignem bunc, jam caleſces plus ſatis, 
not delapſam. Dilapſa is properly ſaid of a ; 
Thing which changes, is diflipated, or aſ- | ** Approach but alittle nearer to this Fire, 
* ſumes another Form. In this Senſe it is ]“ and you will ſoon find that it will make 

uſed by Virgil, when ſpeaking of Proteus. you too warm.“ 


Invicem Machss anus arrogantes 
Flebis in ſolo levis Angiportu. 


ODE XIV. 
us the Houſe of Clodia, but Tiberius has the Honour of ſeeing himſelf 4 — 
the ſociated with Auguſtus. The Addreſs of Horace through the whole is 
ne admirable ; for, in obeying the Orders which he had received, he takes 
* Occafiom to make his Court to Auguſtus, and praiſes him in a very noble 
ch and delicate Manner, by making the Encomiums he beſtorus upon Tiberius 
I reflect Honour upon him. Both this Ode and the fourth are of the ſame 
* Charatter for the Nobleneſs of the Sentiments, the Richneſs of the Figures 
” and Compariſons, the Sublimity of the Stile, and all the other Beauties 


of Poetry. This begins and ends with the Elogium of the Emperor, and 
the Middle is filled with that of Tiberius. 


To AUuGUusTUus. 


GREA T Auguſtus, by what Care, by what public Monuments 
erccted to your Honour, by what ſhining Titles and ſolemn 
Days, ſhall thy grateful Senate and People eternize your Virtues ? 


net! Thou 


aftoſqu 


NO FS 


but even to a God ; nevertheleſs, as if all } of their Reſpect, by what new Honours the 
they bad hitherto done was nothing, Horace | Romans ſhould endeavour to immortalize the 
tous not ceaſe to demand by what new Marks | Virtues of that great Prince, and to aſſure 

Vox. I. Ee e bim 


young Rakes may have the Pleaſure of ſeeing that Torch, that once 
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Ode XIV. 


ternet? 6, qua fol habitabiles 5 
Illuſtrat oras, maxime principum, 


Quem legis expertes Latinæ 


Vindelici didicere nuper 
Quid Marte poſſes. 


milite nam tuo 


Druſus Genaunos, implacidum genus, 10 
Breunoſque veloces, & arces 
Alpibus impoſitas tremendis 


Dejecit acer plùs vice ſimplici. 


Major Neronum mox grave prælium 
Commiſit, immaneſque Rhetos I; 
Auſpiciis pepulit ſecundis, 
Spectandus in certamine Martio, 


Devota morti pectora liberæ 
Quantis fatigaret ruinis? 


Indomitas prope qualis undas 20 
Exercet Auſter Pleiadum choro 
Scindente nubes; impiger hoſtium 
Vexare turmas, & frementem 
Mittere equum medios per ignes. 


Vie. 


0. .R'.D: Or 


o maxime Principum, qua ſol tllufirat ha- 
bitabiles oras, quem Vindelici expertes legis La- 
ting, nuper didicere guid poſſes Marte. Nam 
acer Druſus, milite ine plus fimplict vice, de- 
jecit Genaunos, implacidum genus, Brennoſ- 
gue weloces, et arces impaſitas tremendis Alpi- 
68. 

Mex major Neronum commiſit prœlium grave, 


pepulitgue Rbætos immanes auſpiciis tuis {+ 
cundis. Spectandus in certamine Martio, quan 
tis ruinis fatigaret pectora hoſtium, devite 
morti liberæ ? 

Prope qualis Auſter exercet indomitas unde 
choro Pleiadam ſcindente nubes; (ic impigr 
vexare turmas hoſtium, et mittere equun px 
mentem per medios ig nes. 


N.Q..T.q9 5, 


him cf that Eternity which he merited by, 
has glorious Atchievements. There is an infi - 

nite Grandeur in this Demand, and I find 

Herace is the only Perſon who could add all 

that was yet wanting to the Glory of Au- 

g«ftus, atter the great Honours that had 

deen conferr'd on him, 

2. Plenis bonorum muneribus.] By Mu- 
rera Horace here underftands the public Mo- 
numents, the Statues, the Inſeriptions, the 
Decrees ; in fine, all that a grateful People 
can do in Honour of a Prince, who, by bis 
Prutence and Virtue, makes them enjoy a 
perf.ct Happineſs, 

4. Per t:tulcs. } By the Word T;tulos and 
Ves Horace underſtands the Honours he 
mentions afterwards, and which he comprizes 


Munera, Titles; that is, all Kind of Infcrips 


public Records of all the Actions or Exploits 
of Auguſtus ; the Days in which he gained 
his Victories, on which he return'd to Roms; 
thoſe which were to be kept to his Honour; 
the Decrees which ordered Altars to be e- 
rected to him, and Hymns to be ſung in his 
Praiſe. | 
8. Nuper.] About two Years before, For 
Druſus had vanquiſhed them in the Year of 
the City 738, and this Ode was made after 
the Return of Auguſtus from Gaul, in the 
Year 740. 

10. Genaunes Breunoſque.) This is the 
true Reading, and not Tenaunios, or Gerau- 
nos and Brennos. Strabs calls them Baue 


in the ſecond Verſe, under the general Word 


aus TVavvei, and ſays, that they * 


tions, Statues, Sc. The Faſts take in the 
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Thou greateſt of all the Princes of the Earth, wherever the 
Sun diſplays his Beams, by whoſe Conduct the proud Vindelici, who 
had never ſubmitted to our Laws, felt the Force of our Arms ; 
for, brave Druſus, at the Head of your Troops, hath, more than 
once, defeated the Genauni, that barbarous People, ſubdued the 
ſwift Breuni, and levell'd their Forts with the Ground, which they 
had built or the formidable Summits of the Alps. 

A ſhort Time after, Tiberius under your lucky Auſpices, in a 
pitch'd Battle, attacked the formidable Rhetians, and cut them to 
Pieces, What a glorious Sight to behold the young Hero, in this 


Flames. 


the exterior Part of the A., with the No- 
rici and Vindelici, He relates of them, that 
when they bave taken a City, they are not 
contented with putting to the Sword all that 
are capable to bear Arms, they lay alſo all 
the Male-childrep / and do not ſpare the very 
Women, if the Augurs afſure them that they 
would be brought to-bed of a Son. Dion 
relates the ſame Thing. *Tis for this Reaſon 
that Velleius calls them feritate trucet. | 
12. Et arces Alpibus impeſitas tremendis. ] 
This agrees exactly with what Yelleius writes 
of theſe People, that they had fortify'd them- 

| ſelves upon the Alps, in Places that were al 
p moſt inacceſſible, and that Druſus and Tibe- 
rius took from them ſeveral Cities and Forts. 


* 13. Plus vice ſimplici.] Horace here points 
* at the two Actions of Druſus in the ſame 
or; Campaign. Firſt, he defeated the Vinde- 


up lici, and ſecured Italy againſt their Incur- 
ſions, Tiberius, who remain'd at that Time 
with Auguſtus, was ſent to ſecond his Bro- 
Far ther, and attack the Rbæti, who made De- 
predations in Gaul. In the mean Time Dru- 
ſus continued to puſh his Conqueſts over the 
Vindelici, fell upon the Breum and Genauni, 


the 
n and the two Princes joining their Forces to- 
s the gether, finiſh'd their Defeat, and utterly 
rained them, Velleius relates the Matter in 


quite a different Manner, If we will be- 
lieve him, Druſus was only ſent to aſſiſt in 


® The Elder of the Neroes. 


bloody Engagement, with repeated Slaughter bear down our Foes, 
reſolved to loſe their Lives rather than their Liberty ? 

As the ſtormy South-wind plies the raging Billows when the 
Pleiades ariſe, thus did this active Warrior gall the Troops of our 
Enemies, and forc'd his foaming Horſe through the Middle of the 


Or, 
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nour fall upon Tiberiu . But that Hiſtorian 
had his Reaſons, Dru ſus was dead, and 7i- 
berius Emperor, ought we to be ſurpcized if 
Flattery uſurps the Place of Truth? Horace, 
who wrote at the very Time the Thing was 
done, and under the Eye of the two Princes 
intereſted in it, is an Author. ty that can ad- 
mit of no Contradiction. | 

10. Devota morti pefora libera.] This 
Verſe can never be ſufficiently commended, 
and Horace is perhaps the only Poet, who, in 
four Words, has painted in ſo noble and ani- 
mated a Minner Men engaged in cloſe Fight, 
and determined rather to part with their 
Lives than their Liberty, 

21. Pleiadum choro.] The Pleiades, or 
Seven Stars, were feigned to be the Daugh- 
ters of Atlas, and Siſters of the Hyades ; 
they are ranged in ſuch a Manner as if they 
were engaged in a Dance. Hyginus, Chapter 
twenty-ſecond, Alii dicunt Electram non ap- 
parere ex eo quod Pleiades roots r. chercam 
ducere flelliz, This is the Reaſon why Ho- 
race makes uſe of the Word Chorus, as Pro- 
pertius has done, Book third, Eleg, third; 


Pleiadum ſpiſſo cur coit igne chorus. 
23. Frementem mittere egnum.] Fremitus 


is properly the Noiſe which Horſes make 
with their Mouths and Noſtrils, and on 


that War, of which he makes all the Ho- Occaſions of this Kind is looked upon as a 
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Q. HORATII 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
Qui regna Dauni præfluit Appuli, 
Cum ſævit, horrendamque cultis 


Diluviem meditatur agris 


Ut barbarorum Claudius agmina 


Ferrata vaſto diruit impetu, 


Primoſque & extremos metendo, 
Stravit humum, ſine clade victor; 


Te copias, te conſilium, & tuos 


Præbente Divos. 
Portus Alexandrea ſupplex 


nam tibi, quo die 


35 


Et vacuam patefecit aulam, you 
Fortuna luſtro proſpera tertio Ye: 
Belli ſecundos reddidit exitus, duc 
Laudemque & optatum peractis met 
Imperiis decus arrogavit. 40 
| Te 
. this 
i eithe 
Sic tauriformis Aufidus, gui præfluit regna Tie præbente erpras, te præbente conſilium their 
Dauni Appuli , wolvitur cum ſævit, medita- | et tuos Dives, Nam quo die Alexandria ſup. of th 
turgue horrendam diluviem agris cultis 5 ut | plex patefecit portus & vacuum aulan tib!; vers 
Claudius diruit vaſto impetu ferrata agmina | tertio luſtre, fortuna proſpera reddidit ſecundy of th 
Barbarorum, ſtrauitque humum hoſtibus me- | exitus belli, et arregavit laudem cptatumque di. 28 
tendo primos et extremos, Victor fit fine clade | cus peractis imperiis. ditati 
ſuorum. mity 
with 
KW.O0.TL £ capab 
ä them 
Mark of their Courage; Virgil, Geor, B. 3. Flames which the Romans bad lighted in the 32 
Sec the Proſe Tranſlation. Enemy's Entrenchments, or ot thoſe which keeps 
the Enemy made uſe of to {cop the Progrel lays, 
— Tum fi qua ſonum procul arma dedere | of the Romans. mas, « 
Stare loco neſcit, micat auribus, & tremit artus, | 25. Sic Taurifermis.} The Ancients ci. ritate 
Colledumgue fremens wolvit fub naribus ignem. | dinarily painted the Rivers with Horns: Fe- Roman 
tus: Taurorum ſpecie fimulacra f/umitzum;, perdon 
& If at any Time he hears the Noiſe of | id eff, cum cornibus, quod ſunt atracia ut tau 33. 
«© Arms from far, he cannot any longer | © Rivers were painted under the Figures d bente | 
& contain himſelf; he pricks up his Ears,“ Bulls, that is, with Horns, becaule thy condut 
c and pants in every Vein, breathing fiery | “ are very dangerous.“ There is, in the give h 
« Heats from his glowingNoftrils,” Nowhere | cond Book of Alian, an entire Chapte, nant, 
do we fu d a more beautiful Deſcription of | where he ſpeaks of the different Manner his to 
the Horſe than in the thirty-ninth Chapter | which Rivers were repreſented ; ſome gat the A. 
of Job; Lis Neck is cloath:d with Thunder, | them the Figure of a Bull, others repreients preſſio 
and the Glory of bis Neſtrils is terrible, &c, | them under the Figure of a Man with Hor dreſſin 
24. ] Medios per ignes.] The Greeks and La- and this was the moſt common Way, Virgh 
tins commonly made uſe of the Word Fire | in the fourth Book of the Geergics ; Auf, 
to expreſs the greateſt Dangers. But it iss | 
not perhaps neceſſary to have Recourſe to Et gemina auratus taurino cot nud d 34. 
ſuch an Explication here; and Horace, in ſay- Eridamus. not hit 
ing that Tiberius puſhed his Horſe through 4 ram re 
Felus was ignorant of the true Real! : wants 


the Midſt of the Flames, ſpeaks of the 
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Or, as the impetuous Aufidus, that waters the Kingdom of Apu- 
lia, where Daunus reigned, rolls his boiſterous Waves, and, when 
immoderately ſwelled, threatens to overflow the neighbauring Fields, 
thus did Tiberius overthrow our Enemies beſt Battalions h clothed 
in Armour, and with incredible Force cutting his Way through 
their Army from the Front to the Rear, covered the Field of Battle 
with the Dead, and gained a complete Victory without any conſi- 


derable Loſs on his Side. 


What does he not owe to your brave Troops, to your ſage 
Counſel, and to the Favour of your Gods ? For on the Day that 
Alexandria ſubmitted to your Pawer, and opened her Harbours to 
you, and the Gates of her Palace deſerted by Cleopatra ; fifteen 
Years after, on the ſame Day, Fortune, your conſtant Friend, gave 
Succeſs to your Arms, and by this freſh Victory crowned your for- 
mer with all the Glory and Honour you could wiſh or deſire. 
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this Cuſtom: Rivers were painted with Horna, 
either becauſe of the Noiſe and Murmurs of 
their Waters, or on Account of the Inequality 
of their Banks; or in fine, becauſe all Ri- 
vers were called xe QE, The Horns 
of the Ocean. 

28. Diluwviem meditatur.] The Word me- 
ditatur gives this Paſſage a wonderful Subli · 
mity; for hy it Horace endows the River 
with Sentiment, and repreſents it as a God 
capable of forming Deſigns, and executing 
them at his Pleaſure, 

32+ Sine clade wiftor,] The Poet here 
keeps by the Language of Hiſtory, Velleius 
ſays, Tiberius, & Druſus, gentes locis tutiſſi- 
mas, aditu difficillimas, numero freguentes, fe- 
ritate truces majore cum periculo quam damno 
Romani exercitus, plurimo cum earum ſanguine 
perdomuerunt, 

33. Te copias, te confilium, & tuos præ- 
bente Dives, }] When the General did not 
conduct his Army in Perſon, he was ſaid to 
give his Gods and his Troops to his Lieute- 
nant, as Horace bere ſays that Auguſtus gave 
his to Tiberius, becauſe Tiberius fought under 
the Auſpices of Auguſtus. Ovid uſes an Ex- 
preflion of the ſame Kind, of Tiberius ad- 
drefſing himſelf to Auguſtus ; 


Auſpicium cui das grande Deoſque tos, 


34. Nam tibi quo die.] This Paſſage has 
not hitherto been rightly explained; for this 
nam relates to tuos prabente Dives, Horace 
wants here to prove that the Gods of Au- 


guſtus had granted Tiberius the Victory over 
the Grizons 3 and that he might do it in a 
genteel, handſome Manner, he does not fa- 
tisfy himſelf with the general Reaſon, that 
Tiberius was the Lieutenant to that Prince; 
but he ſays that the Grizons were defeated 
the ſame Day Auguſtus entered viftorious into 
Alexandria, about fifteen Years before ; 
whence he concludes that the Succeſs of theſe 
two Battles were owing to the ſame Gods. 
It is impoſſible to imagine any Thing more 
delicate, or better conducted. Horace knew 
admirably well how to profit of the Cireum- 
ſtances that accompanied the Subjects he 
treated of; and it is a very happy Stroke ts 
have found ſo fine an Occation of putting 
Auguſius in Remembrance of that happy 
Day, in which he had ſeen an End: put to 
the bloodieſt of all the civil Wars, by the 
Death of Anteny, and Surrender of Alex- 
andria. 

36. Vacuam pateſecit aulum.] Horace here 
calls the Palace of Alexandria vacuam, i, 
deſerted, becauſe Auguſtus found neither Au- 
tony nor Cleopatra in it. Antony, a little be- 
fore his Death, made himſe to be carried 
into the Mauſoleum built by Cleopatra, where 
ſhe herſelf — retired. 

37. Luſtro tertio.] Tiberius defeated the 
Grizoms in the Year of the City 738, fifteen 
Years after the taking of Alexandria, which 
Auguſius entered in Auguſt 723. It is a 
Wonder that any ſhould miſtake here, 
after the Remark of the oid Scholiaſt, 
who notes this ſo diſtinctly. Ned pſt annoy 
quinn» 


L ., \ 
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.Q. HoxaTin 
Te Cantaber non ante domabilis, 


Ode XIV. 


Meduſque, & Indus, te profugus Scythes 


Miratur, 6 tutela præſens 


Italiæ, dominæque Romæ. 
Te, fontium qui celat origines 45 
Niluſque, & Iſter, te rapidus Tigris, 


Te belluoſus qui remotis 


Obſtrepit Oceanus Britannis, 
Te non paventis funera Galliæ, 


Durzque tellus audit Iberiz : 


50 


Te cæde gaudentes Sicambri 
Compolitis venerantur armis. 


© DE 


\ 


8. 


O Tutelæ preſens Tralic, Romægue dominæ, | obftrepit remotis Britannit, te tellus Calle 
te Cantaber non ante domabilis, Meduſpus et | non paventis funera, durægue tellus Iberia 


Indus, te profugus Scytbes miratur. 


| audit: To etiam Sicambri gaudentes cad;, 


Te Niluſque qui celat origines fontium, et | compoſitis armis, venerantur. 


Ifter, te rapidus Tigris, te belluoſus oceanus gui | 


NOTE & 


Quindecim quod ceperat Auguſtus Alexandriam, | 

eodem die Tiberius ſuperavit Vindelicos, And 
after what Euſebius ſays in his Chrenicon, 
who places the Death of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, and the taking of Alexandria, in the 
fourteenth Year of the Reign of Auguſtus, 
which was the 723d of Rome, and the De- 
feat of the Vindelici in the 29th Year of 
the ſame Reign, which was the 738th of 
the City, There were juſt three Luftras, 
that is, fifteen Years from the one to the 
other, 

41. Te Cantaber non ante domabilis.] The 
Cantabrians had been very often vanquiſhed 
before this, but not entirely ſubdued z they 
had always ſhaken off the Yoke, They 


were at laſt finally ſubjected by Agrippa in 
the Year of the City 734, four Years before 
the Defeat of the Grizons, 

4% Miratur.] Miratur does not here ſig- 
nify to admire ;z it would be no great Praiſe 


to Auguſtus to ſay that he was admired by 


the Scythians, Mirari is the ſame with c- 
lere, wenerari, to adore any one, to acknow- 
ledge his Power, to ſubmit to his Commands, 
Virgil uſes admirari in the ſame Senſe, 
ſpeaking of the Reſpect and Submitlion 
which the Bees pay to their King; 


— illum admirantur, & omnes 
Circumſtant tremitu denſo. 


| 45. Fontium qui celat origines Niluſque.) 
Herodotus ſays, that he never yet met wi 


an Egyptian, Greek, or African, who had 
any Knowledge of the Sources of the Nils 
and relates, that Etearchus, King of the An- 
monians, told ſome Cyrenian Greeks, that no 
Perſon ever yet diſcovered them. The Re- 
mans were equally ignorant of them, Ti- 
bullus, Eleg. 8. Book 1. 


Nile Pater quanam poſſum te dicere cauſa, 
Aut quibus in terris occuluiſſe caput. 
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Thou powerful Protector of Italy, and of Rome the Miſtreſs of 
the World, the Cantabrian, who could never be ſubdued before, - 
the Mede, Indian, and raving Scythian, pays Thee Homage. 

The Nile, whoſe Sources are unknown, the Iſter, rapid Tigris, 
and the Ocean, full of Monſters, that beats againſt remote Britain's 
Coaſts, all own their Subjection to Thee. 

The deſperate Gauls, who are not afraid of Death, and hardy 
Iberians hear and obey thy Commands: Even the Sicambrians, who 
take Pleaſure in Blood and Slaughter, throw their Arms peaceably 
at thy Feet, and with the greateſt Submiſſion receive what Terms 
of Peace thou art pleafed to grant them. 


ODE 


100 


This might, no Doubt, ariſe from the inac-] 49. Non pawentis funera Calliæ.] When 
ceflible Deſarts which it was neceſſary to paſs | Horace wrote this Ode, the Cauls were 
through in order to come at them, brought under Subjection after many Wars, 
46. Te rapidus Tigris. ] In Horace's Time | and as many Revolts. All ancient Hiſtorians 
the Eupbrates, and not the Tigris, was the | ſpeak of the Courage and Intrepidity of 
Boundary of the Roman Empire; but here | Gault. Alian, in the eighteenth Cha 
he has an Eye to the Victory which Auguſtus | of the twelfth Book of his miſcellaneous Hi- 
obtained over the Parthians, in his obliging | ftory, ſays, that they would not retire from 
them to quit Armenia, and ſend back the En- | a Houſe that was ready to fall upon them, or 
figns which they had taken from Craſſus and | which the Fire was about to reduce to Aſhes ; 
Antony. that they would not fly before the Waves of 
46. Ifter.)] The Danube, one of the moſt| the Sea, when they were like to be over- 
conliderable Rivers in Europe, which empties| taken by the Tide. 
itſelf into the Black-Sea. 51. Te cæde gaudentes Sicambri compoſitis.] 
47. Belluoſus gui remotis ebſirepit Oceanis| The Sicambri were defeated by Druſus in the 
Britannis.] Horace ſpeaks here of the Bri-] Year of the City 742 ; but that cannot be 
io Sea, the Sea that waſhes the Coaſt of what Horace ſpeaks of here, becauſe that 
Britain, inſtead of Britain itſelf. For al | happened not till two Years after the writing 
tho Auguſtus had not ſubdued that Ifland| of this Ode. This Paſſage therefore ought, 


e] by Force of Arms, yet was he looked upon] without doubt, to be underſtood of the firſt 
a as the Conqueror, and the Maſter of it, be- Inſurrection of the Sicambri, who, joining 
W cauſe the Britons had ſent Embaſſadors to de- with the Eſfperes in the Year of the City _ 
" mand Peace of him, and to put the Iſland] 737, defeated the Army of Lollius, The 
* under his Power and Protection. The Epi-| Arrival of Auguſtus in Gaul filled then with 
| thet belluoſus is extremely beautiful; for the] Terror, they laid down their Arms, and ac- 
= Ocean gives Birth to innumerable Monſters ;{ cepted the Conditions of Peace which he 
Tj and Pliny, C. v. B. g. ſays that the Sea left] was willing to grant. It is for this Reaſon 


in one Day above three hundred of them on] that Horace ſays, compgſitis wenerantur armit. 
the Coaſt of Britain, 


1. Phabus 
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ODE XV. 


This is another extremely fine Ode, and was compoſed immediately after 
the preceding. Horace, having complied with the Orders he had re. 
© ceived to celebrate the Viftories of Druſus and Tiberius, and not ſatisfed 
wir the Praiſes he beſtowed on Auguſtus, intimates to that Prince thy 
Dein he had entertained of celebrating alſo his Viftories and Battles in 
a particular Work by itſelf, if Apollo had not prevented it, by letting 


AuGUusSTiI LAUDES. 


P HGE BUS volentem prcelia me loqui, 
Victas & urbes, increpuit, lyra ; 
Ne parva Tyrrhenum per zquor 


Vela darem. Tua, Cæſar, ztas E 
F i lit uberes; - 
ruges & agris rettulit uberes; 5 v 
Et ſigna noſtro reſtituit Jovi, their 
Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis 
- ards 
Poſtibus; & vacuum duellis in ch. 
Janum 
; | o R D ©. Te 
Phoebus increpuit me tyra, wolentem logui | O Cæſar, tua ætas et rettulit uberes frizn 
prœlia et wiftas urbes, ne daram parua wela 2 et reſtituit noftro Jovi ſigna derepia ju- 
per æguor Tyrrbenum. perbis poſirbus Partborum; et clauſit jau 
written 
NOTE Ss. of his F 
1. Phe&bus wolentem.) The Verſes in- Apollo, ſeeing theſe Things, bent hu 
clude a very fine and delicate Piece of Praiſe ; | * Bow, and made his Arrows fly from the Annu 


nor could Horace have flattered Auguſtus in a 
more acceptable Manner, than by repreſent- 
ing Apollo as ſo careful of his Glory, that he 
would not ſuffer any one to undertake to ce- 
lebrate his Exploits, whom he thought un- 
qualified for ſo great and noble an Attempt, 
The Addreſs of Horace will yet appear in a 


better Light, if we call to Mind the Pains | di 


Auguſtus was at to make Apollo be thought 
either his Protector or Father, and that he 
had fought tor him at the Battle of Afium z 
which Circumſtance Virgil has not omitted 
to take notice of in his reid, where he 
ſays, 

2 hac cernens arcum intendebat Apollo. 

Dejuper, 


& Promontory of Actium. 

2. Prælia et wiftas urbes.) The Patte 
of Auguſtus, and the Cities which he bat 
taken. This Paſſage has deceived 2 g 
many People, who take the Senſe to be, tail 
as Horace was attempting to celebrate aba 
Exploits than thoſe of Auguſlus, gl wi 
ifpleaſed, and commanded that he ſhous 
employ himſelf in nothing elſe tian tit 
Praiſes of that great Prince. But this a 


not be made to agree with what we fd Ve 
the third Verſe . 

2+ Increpuit lyra.] Almoſt all Comme. 4% Ne ; 
tators ſeparate the Word /yra from: the Veb ly, et 
increpuit, to join it with 4%. But Jad '; for 
Douza has very well remarked that tis" to difſy 
Tranſpoſition is too forced, and that de rmed of 


to join together increpuit lyra, 25 Ovid l 


Wins 
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ODE XV. 


him underſland that he had not a Capacity and Genius fit for ſo great 
an Attempt ; and thence takes Occaſion to mention the 2 e = 


+ lations that Prince had made during the Peace, and the Happineſs 
1 uubhbich the People of Rome enjoyed under his Adminiſtration. This is 
the true Subject of the Ode, which the Generality of Interpreters have 
. miſunderſtood. 


The PRAISES of AuGusTvUus. 


A S I was preparing to ſing of the Battles you had gain d, and the 

Cities you have beſieged and taken, Apollo check'd me by a 
gentle Blow with his Lyre, and cautioned me againſt launching into 
the * Ocean in a ſmall Galley. | 


5 Your peaceful Reign, great Prince, hath reſtored to our Fields 
their plentiful] Crops, and the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Roman Stand- 
ards forced from the lofty Parthian Temples, and hung up again 
in the Temple of Jupiter. 

wn To your happy Reign it is owing that Janus's Temple is ſhut 
fag * Tuſcan Sea, 
Ma ju · as 
jan NN OT 
written in the laſt Verſe of the ſixth « Tuſcan Sea in a ſmall Veſſel ;” that is, 
of his Foſti ; with an inconſiderable Genius, to engage in 
nt his a vaſt and hazardous Project. 
om the Annuit Alcides, increpuitque lyra, 4. Tua Cæſar ætas.] Horace explains his 
Sentiments only by Halves. He here ſays to 
Batt Herace here ſays that Apollo gave him a Blow | Auguſtus, that his Adminiſtration during 
he hat with his Harp, to render him attentive to | Peace, can furniſh as much Matter for Poe- 
2 ore hat he was to ſay to him. For it was the] try, as his Reign has reſtored Plenty and 
be, tht uſtom, when one wanted to be heard, he Fertility to the Lands. Horace commonly 
te oth ave the Perſon to whom he ſpoke a Blow | negleQs connecting Things together, to give 
700 wi r Squeeze, or pinched him by the Ear, as | his Verſe a free and noble Air. 
e ſhovl gil ſays in his ſixth Eclogue, 5. Fruges at agris rettulit uberet.] Rome 
an Q . and 1:aly had laboured for ſome Time under 
this c —=—Cymhius aurem a Famine in the Reign of Auguſtus; but, 
e find Vellit, et admonuit. far from aſcribing this Misfortune to him, 
Dion relates, that they attributed that of 
dommer. 4 Ne parva Tyrrhbenum.] We ought to] the Year 731 to his not being Conſul. It is 
the Ved apply, et me avertit, as in Virgil et admo- certain that Auguſtus, after having put an 
zt %; for Horace here repeats what Apollo] End to the civil Wars, reſtored Peace and 
that Wh id to diſſuade him from the Deſign he had | Plenty throughout the whole Empire. The 
t we cen rmed of deſcribing the Victories of Au- Reader may conſult what has been remarked 

Ori It was like embarking upon the | on theſe Lines of the fifth Ode; 

Vor. 1, Fre 7. 
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Janum Quirini clauſit; & ordinem | 
Rectum evaganti frena licentiæ 10 
Injecit, emovitque culpas, 
Et veteres revocavit artes; 
Per quas Latinum nomen & Ital. 


Crevere vires, famaque, & impeti tel 
Porrecta majeſtas ad ortum : | 5 the 
Solis ab Heſperio cubili. * | 
Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor Ci 
Civilis, aut vis exiget otium ; oy 
Non ira, quæ procudit enſes, | 
Et miſeras inimicat urbes, 8 * on 


Non qui profundum Danubium bibunt, 
EdiQa rumpent Julia; non Getz, * 
Non Seres, infidive Perſe, 
Non 'Tanaim prope flumen orti 


Noſque & profeſtis Jucibus & lacris. 5 25 
Inter jocoſi munera Liberi, L 

5 . . | . a orace 

Cum prole, matroniſque noſtris , 4 of Ma 

Rite Deos prius apprecati, . | finithe, 

Viitute Death, 

| 99 | 1. tector c 

9800 | 1 Þ 

Quirini wacuum duellis, et injecit reclum er- miſeras wrbes, exiget olium. Some re 
dinem, et frena vaganti licentiæ, eme wir: Qui bibunt 22 Danubium nen rite brft fign 
culpas, et denique revocavit weteres artes; pr | pent eaitta Iulia; non Getz, non Serei, Jo. the othe 
9 Latinum nomen et wires tale crevere, fa- ſave infidi, non homines erti prope flunn quite im 
mague er ma jeſtas imperi perretta eit gd ortum | Tanain rumpent edifta Iulia. Neſque can Horace 1 
fotrr, ab Heſperio cubili. | prole, matromiſque noſtris, et profeſtis lucibut he had ri 
Ce/are cujiode rerum, nen furor civilis, aut | et ſacris, prius rite apprecatt Deos, mire a» Force of 
wis, n ira, gue procudit enſes et inimicat deſirous t 
| : after all, 

expreſs th 

Ni. © $, * 

Tutus bos etenim rura perambulat, as that he might there place theſe En rious Evid 
Nutrit rura Ceres alta fue fauſiricas, | and raiſe a Monument to his Vanity. When tained ove 
comes it then that Horare ſpeaks only of . 8, Jan 

6. Et fipna nero reſtituit Fovi.] Aa- | piter, and does rot make any the lealt Mea: three or fo 
guſts had vowed a Temple to Mars the A- tion of Mars # It is, becauſe this Tempk Nene; but 
venger, ſo ſcon as he had taken Revenge of | vowed in 711, and begun in 733, wa Janus B.,. 
the Murcerers of Ceſar, But the Mu'tipli- | finiſhed and dedicated till eighteen Y cars 4. Aemulus, u 
city of Aﬀairs in which he wes afterwards | ter ; that is, in the Year of Reni 761, w. rim, This 
involved, or perhaps his great P:oſperity made | der the thirteenth.Conſulſhip of that Pn War, and 
him for:et his Proratie 3 and he never | who went about the Dedication of it with Romulus to 
thought of it till th: Year 733, when Phra- | great Deal of Pomp, entertaining the Ronwi vice, and 
ates, King of th, Fartbian, tent back the | with a magnificent Combat ot Gladiators ,a n his Reign 
military Enſigus Which had been taken from | exhib:ting to them a naval Fight in the Cir num ſomel 4 
Craſſus and Antony. This unexpected good | cus, as we learn from Pelleinus, who had 1 ian ante ſy 
Fortune induced lum to give Orders for build- fiſted at the Sports. During the Time ws 910 tempor 
ing the "Temple upon the Capitol, not fo | Temple was building, the Enſigns were Wau, Her, 

much wth a Defign to accompliſh his Vow | ried into the Tempie of Jupiter apy 
4 
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as there is now Peace over all the Earth, that Licentiouſneſs is re- 
ſtrained which knows no Bounds, that Vice is extirpated, that, in 


fine, our ancient 1 Virtue is reſtored which carried the Roman 


Name to ſuch a Heighth, increaſed the Power of Italy, and ex- 
tended the Fame and Glory of the Roman Empire from the Riſing to 
the Setting of the Sun. | 5 
While Czfar reigns we have no Occaſion to fear that either a 
Civil or a Foreign War, nor Wrath, that whets the Swords, and 
ſows Diſcord between one City and another, will diſturb our Peace, 
The Inhabitants on the Danube and the T anais, the Seres, and 


perfidious Perſians ſhall ' not dare to vidlate the Julian Laws. - And 


Jet us, with our Wives and Children, on Common as well as Feſti- 
val-days, after invoking the Gods for your Safety, in Imitation 


of 


Þ Arts. See Note 12th, 


1 r 


Horace would not here ſpeak of the Temple 
of Mars the Avenger, becauſe that was not. 
finiſhed or conſecrated till fix Years after bis 
Death, Neftro Jovi, to Jupiter, the Pro- 
tector of Rome. 

7. Derepta Parthorum ſuperbis paſtibus.] 
Some read direpta, but without Reaſon. The 
firſt ſignifies taken away by Force; whereas 
the other means pulled in Pieces, which is 
quite improper here. By the Word derepra, 
Horace makes his Court to Auguſtus, as if 
te had really recovered thoſe Eniigns by the 
Force of his Arms, which the Emperor was 
deſirous to have be believed. It is poſſible, 
after all, that Herace ment no more than to 
expreſs the great Concern of the Parthians to 
deliver up theſe Enſigns, which were a glo- 
rious Evidence of the Victory they had ob- 
tained over the Romans. 

8. Janum Quirini clauſit.] There were 
three or four Temples belonging to Fanus in 
R:me ; but he here ſpeaks of the Temple of 
Janus Bifrens, or Janus Geminut, built by 
Kemulus, whence Horace calls it Janum Qui- 
rim. This Temple was open in Time of 
War, and ſhut in Time of Peace. From 
Raul to Auguſtus it had been only ſhut 
vice, and Angus ſhut it the third Time 
n his Reign. Sen, Chap. 22. Janum Qui- 
inum ſemel atque iterum d condita urbe memo- 
lan ante ſuam clauſum, in multo breviori 


was about three or four Years after his Death 
that Auguſtus ſhut it the third Time, 

12. Et weteres revocavit artes. } This Paſ- 
ſage is commonly miſunderſtood. By weteres 
artes Horace means the ancient Cuſtoms, the 
ancient Manners, the Religion, the Virtue, 
the Temperance, the Fidelity, Diſcipline, Pa- 
tience, Frugality, and all the other great 
Qualities which had appeared with ſo much 
Luſtre in the firſt Romans, and to which the 
Conqueſt of the World was almoſt entirely 
OWILE, 

15. Majrftas.} The Romans were ſo jea- 
lous of their Liberty, that they would nut 
ſuſter the Name of Majeſty to be applied in 
any other Manaer than to the Dignity of the 
People. Majeſtas eft in Imperto atque in oning 
Popait Romani Dignitate, Cicero. 

21. Non gui præſundum Danubium bibunt.] 
This Prophecy of Herace was not entirely 
fulfüled. The People of whom he ſpeaks 
here revolted the ſame Year, but were again 
brought under the Yoke. Druſus vanguiſh'd 
the 57cambri, &c. paſſed the Rbine, puſhed 
his Conqueſts as far as the Elbe, and built 
Forts upon the Rivers, in which he leſt 
Garriſons. Tiberius, on his Side, reſtored 
the Pannonians and Dalmatians. 

22. Edicta Julia.] Auguſius was not ſa- 
tified with re-touching and re-eſtabliſhing 
the Laws that were already received, but he 


one temporis, terra mar i ue pace parta, ter 
Wu, Hergee law it thut only twice, it 


moreover made a great many new ones, which 
were called hg Fuliay as Julia ſur piuar'a, 
Ff 2 to 
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404 Q. HoRATI1 Ode XV. 
Virtute functos, more patrum, duces, 
Lydis remiſto carmine tibiis, 35 
Trojamque, & Anchiſen, & almæ 
Progeniem Veneris canemus 
O R D O. 


jorum, inter mu nera, jocofi liberi, canemus car- | tute, Trejangue, et ' Anchiſen, et gie 
mine remiflo, tibits Lydis, duces functos wir- I alme Venerit. 


OT EL 4 
to regulate the Expence of living; lex Julia | means all the Commands which 


de maritandis ordinibus, Julia de adulteriis et | had laid upon the Nations he had ſubjedied, 
pudicitia, Fulia majeftatis, Julia de wi [pu 31. Trejamgue & Anchiſen.) After having 
ers 


lica & privata, and a great many ot ſaid that the Romans fing at their 
But by the Words edicta Julia here Horace J Tables the great Actions of Heroes, Hy 
confines 


QUINT] 
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of our Anceſtors, over a Glaſs of generous Wine, ſing in Concert 
with the Lydian Flutes, the Praiſes of our late brave Generals» 
Let us ſing of Troy, Anchiſes, and the Deſcendants of gracious 
Venus. 


NOTES 


fines theſe Praiſes to the ſingle Family of 31. Alme.] This is an Epi . 
— by ſaying that the common Sub- ma given J Sos. Epithet com 


ject of their Song would be Troy, Anebiſet, 
LEneadum genetrix hominum di vumęue voluptat. 


—— 
— = — 


— — — 


and the Deſcendants of Yenus ; that is, Au- 
guſtus, Julius Cæſar; and all their Anceſtors, | Alma Venus. 
up to Venus and rea, whence the Julian 
Family flattered themſelves that they were | Alma, that is, gracious, bountiful : This a- 
deſcended, There is in this a great deal of | prees very well to Venus, who anithates all 
Spirit and Politeneſs, It muſt, at the ſame | Things, and makes a great Part of the Plea- 
Time, be very pleaſing to Auguſtus, ſure both of Men and Gods, 
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EPODON LIB E R. 


29 * — 


ODE I. fourt 


rs: 
Before we proceed to the Odes themſelves, it will be neceſſary to explain tie — 


Title of this Book, which is ordinarily called the Book of I podes. Tis vocal 


Learned cannot agree among themſelves, about the Explication whit cantic 
g ought to be given of it. Some pretend that it has derived its Nane 6 tht 
rom the Inequality of the Verſe, which are ranged in ſuch a Manu, « ter 


that every long Verſe is follotued by a ſhort, which is called Epodus 4 7 
or Clauſula. Others are of Opinion that it has been called Liber « Na 
Epodon, as i, one ſhould ſay i, t61 &&», after the Odes, to dent « os ; 
that it was made ſometime after the firſt four Books, In fine, Tor « Od 
rentius imagined, that the true Title is not Liber Epodon, the But 
of Epodes ; brit Liber Epodos, that is, the Wixard- Book ; and that 
it Das been ſo called on Account of the Enchantments made Mention if 
in the 5th Cale againſt Canidia, This laſt Opinion is unſupportable; 
for there is not the leaſt Probability that a ſingle Ode ſhould give ſo an- 
travagert a Title to the whole Book. The ſecond Opinion is no leſs ſo; 
for this Book was jo far from being compoſed after the preceding Hou, 
that the greateſt Part of the Odes were made before any of the others; 
fo that were we ta regard the Order of Time, this Book would alla 
rather the firſt than the laſt Place. There remains only the fir/i Op- 
nien to be examined, and indeed it is the only true one; but that we ma 
t-7rounbly under/tand it, it will be neceſſary to carry the Matter a ltt 
hig ber. Epode, in the Lyric Poetry of the Greeks, fignifies the thirk 
or concluding Part of the Ode ; that is, of the Song that is divided wit 
Strophe, Antiſtrophe, and Epode. This Word Epode ſigniſies proper) 
the End of the Song; for i du is in Latin, ſuper canere. As in tl 
Odis what was called E pode concluded the Song, fo the Name was after- 
1h given to a ſhort Verſe, which being put after a lag one, clijed ti 
Period, and concluded the whele Senſe, which was left in;perfect n tt 
at Verſe. It is from hence that this Boak has been entetptled Lyber Epo- 
don; that is, Liber verſuum Epodon, the Book of Epoae H erjes; it! 
Bs there every long Verſe of the Ode is follotoad by a fhart one, my 
finiſhes and takes in the Seufe. Marius Victorinus, who lived 31 Uh 
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OD. 


fourth Century, writes at the End of the firſt Book; Epodos eſt tertia 
pars aut periodus Lyricz Odes. Igitur quz poſt Strophen & Antiſtro- 
phen Epodon dicebant. #74», quidem eſt ſuper canere: hincſumptum 
vocabulum in has Epodos, quæ binos verſus impares habent, nam ut illa 
canticum finebat, ſic hz ſenſum verſu inſequenti. The Epode is the 
« third Part, or Concluſion of the Lyric Ode: Hence what fallnoved af- 
« tr the Strophe and Antiſtrophe was calld Epode, frem the Greek 
eig, Which ſignifies to ſing after; and on the F vs Account this 
« Name has been given to theſe des, which have two unequal Verſes; - 
« as in Lyric Poetry the Ode finiſhes the Song, ſo in like Manner in theſe 
« Oges the Senſe is finiſh'd by the ſhort 7 erſe, which is for this Reaſon 
ce called Epode.” The ſame Victorinus compares the Epode to the Penta- 
meter Verſe in the Elegiac ; Nam neque per ſe verſus hexameter line ſe- 
quente Pentametro Elegiacum metrum implebit, neque in Epodis ſin- 
guli verſus fine clauſulis ſuis & aſſequelis audiri- poterunt. After, this 
8 Explication of the Nature of the Epode Verſes, it is*eaſfy to ſee that the 

fir/t ten Odes ef this Book only can properly. be called by this Name, and 
that the laſt eight are not all of this Character. It is the firſt ten Odes 
therefore, that have given the Name to this whole Book ; for alths' in the 
other Odes there is alſo a ſhort Verſe after a long, yet they are not of that 
Kind whith conſtitute the Character of the Epode, as Dacier /hews at 
lage in his Remarks at the Beginning of this Book. I have only one Thins 
lin more to add before I conclude this port Diſſertation. Horace himſelf could 
an, be the Author of this Title, becauſe it was not he that diſpoſed bis 
Vert, in the Order in which we now have them. Aſſureadly the Gramma- 
„ant, bh made this Collection of them, gave alſo the Name of Epodes 
11 11s fifth Book, after having put together the ten Odes which they Found 


—— — 


2 writtep in the ſame Kind of Verſe ; and this happen'd, no doubt, in the ſe- 
4e and or third Century; for in the Beginning of the fourth this Title Bad 
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been ay”, 26 receiv'd, and all the Works of Horace were divided in 
Ve ſame Manner as they are at this Day. ] believe, after what has been 
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Ode J. 


ſaid, that there will remain no other Di on this Head, we ſhall " 
therefore to the Explication of the Odes. Were they ranked in their 10. 
tural Order, this, and the ninth of the ſame Book, would immediate pn. 


Ap M aCENAT EM. 


BIS Liburnis inter alta navium, 
Amice, propugnacula, 
Paratus omne Cæſaris periculum 


Subire, Mzcenas, tuo. * 8 
Quid nos? quibus te vita fit ſuperſtite T wy 
Jucunda ; f contra, gravis: . 
Utriimne juſſi perſequemur otium ** 
Non dulce, ni tecum ſimul? 5 
An hunc laborem mente laturi, decet 1 
Qua ferre non molles viros ? 1 222 
Feremus; & te, vel per Alpium juga, 1 
Inhoſpitalem & Caucaſum, You 
Vel occidentis uſque ad uſtimum finum 
Forti ſequemur pectore. 
Roges, tuum labore quid juyem meo, 13 | 
Imbellis ac firmus parum. ; uſe Flory 
Come: Book 4th 
O R D ©. Femorum 6 


amice Mæcenat, ibis Liburnis navibus in- 


ter alla propugnacula navium, paratus ſubire 
ome ol 2 periculo tus. ey 
nos faciemus ? Quibus vita fit jucunda, te ſu- 
perfiite; fi contra, gravis? Utrumne juſſi 
proſequemur otium, non dulce ni fin teeum ? 


NOT I '3, 


1. It.] When Auguſtus departed with a, of the Fight, could not ſpeak of Matusg 
took along with 


Deſign to fight Antony, 
him the principal Senators,and the moſt con- 
fiderable of the Equeſtrian Rank; and Me- 
cerias, tho at that Time Governor of Rome, 
accompanied him alſo in his Voyage. Ho- 
race, as well acquainted as any with theState 
of Affaire, gives us to underſtand, that 

was at leaſt named, Torrentizs howevet is of 
Opinion that be did not go; nor is it at all 
probable. he thinks, that he was at the Bat- 
tle of Actium, becauſe Virgil, ſpeaking of that 
Battle, makes mention only of Agrippa; 
whereas it is not at all likely he would have 
paſſed Mæcenas over in Silence, had he 
deen preſent: But this Reaſon is of no 
Fotce ; Virgil, who only gives a Deſcription 


An Tarati ſumos bune Laborem mente, quid 
of wires non molles ferre ) Feremus ; & f. 
guemur te forti pectore, vel per juga Alpiun 
er Caucaſum inboſpitalem, wel uſque ad ulis 
mum finum occidentis. 


Rogts, quid ego imbellis ac parum frau 


© to nine 


| who had no Hand in it. Altho' it is nt 
neceſſary, for the underſtanding of this Ot, 
to know whether Mæcena went or not, it 
is however a Point of Hiſtory that deſerve 
to be ſearched into. 

1. Liburnis.] The Liburni were a Peopl 
of I//yrla. As they were properly a Kindd 
Corfairs, who liv'd upon the Prizes they took 
they made uſe of light and expedite Veſſels; 
whence all light Veſſels were called Lu- 
nan. 

1. Inter alta navium propugnacula.] At 
. Fleet conſiſted moſtly of Ships that ha 
eight or ten Banks of Oars; they had ek 
2 great Number of Towers, which ma 


our or five 
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them appear as ſo many Caitles and ro 
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& the Thirty-ſeventh of the Fir; for this Firft was made ſome 
g Ala before the Battle of Actium, when Mzcetias was preparing 


10 fallow Auguſtus, who intended an Expedition againſi Antony. 


To MACENAS, 


v are reſolved then, my illuſtrious Friend, in Defence of 
Cæſar, to hazard yourſelf in a Fleet of ſmall Liburnian Gal- 
lies, amidſt Antony's Ships, which are like ſo many floating Caſtles ; 
hit what ſhall I do, to whom, while I enjoy you, Life is agreeable, 
but ſhould I loſe you, would be unſupportable ? Muſt J obey you, 
and content myſelf with Repofe, which I cannot reliſh without you, 
or encounter the Toils of War with that Reſolution that becomes 
2 hardy Warrior? I will encounter them, and follow you with un- 
daunted Courage over the /lupendous Summits of the Alps, and 
frightful Deſarts of Caucaſus, or even to the utmoſt Bounds of the 
Welt 


You will aſk me, perhaps, of what Service can I be to you, who 

am ſo infirm and unfit for War? I grant, Sir, I can give you little 

8 Aſſiſiance 
NOT EBS. 


uſe Flerus's Words, who ſays, Chapter gth, | he was regardleſs of himſelf, and expoſed 
Book 4th ( Antonii naves) @ ſenis in novenox | himſelf to the moſt imminent Dangers, 
remorum ordinibus, ad hoc turribus atque tabu- | 6. Si contra, gravis.) Herace, in another 
latis allroate caſtellorum & urbium ſpecie, non | Place, tells Mæcenat, in yet ſtronger Terms, 
Ine gemitu marit & labore venterum ferebaz- | that he could not tive without him, Ode fe- 
fur, „ The Ships of Antony were from fix | venteentb, Book ſecond ; | 
* to nine Banks of Oars ; they had beſides a : 
' xreat Number of Towers and Bridges, which! Ab, te mee fi partem anime rapit 
* rave them a prodigious Heighth, and made | Maturior vis, quid marer altera? 
* them look like ſo many Cafthes and Cities. | Nee carus 49ue, nec ſuperſtes 

* The Sea groaned under the Weight of | Integer: 

* thoſe dreadful Machines, which not : 
de removed but by the ſtrongeſt Efforts of | Ah! if the Deſtinies baſten to carry you 
the Winds. Plutarch ſpeaks of theſe | off, and raviſh from me the better Part 
owers and Caſtles of Antony, and ſays, that | “ of myſelf, why ſhould the other remain ? 
hen one of theſe Ships was ſurrounded by | *© Why ſhould I tarry any longer, I who am 
bur or five of Auguſtus s Gallies, the Com- neither ſo dear to the Romans, nor can be 


les at reſembled rather the Aſſault of a City | “ called entire when you are gone.“ 

Proj han the Attack of a Veſſel, It is on this 11. Vel per Alpium juga.] The Meaning 
ind ficcount that Horace here calls theſe Ships | is, I would follow you not only to Tarentum, 
tack avium Propugnacula. c. where Auguſtus made the Rendezvous of 
eſſels; 3. Paratus omne Cæſaris.] This is a very | his Fleet; but I would follow you over the 


lappy Turn, Horace, by ſaying to Mace- | Alps, over Caucaſus, and to the utmoſt Bor- 
as, that he was always ready to put himſelf | ders of the Weſt, 
fore Auguſtus, to guard him from the Blows | 15. Roges tuum.] Two Things rendered 


9 1. 1. 


14 

] hat f his Enemies, pays at the ſame Time a | Horace very improper for War, his Want of 
been landſome Compliment to that Printe, by in- Courage, and bad State of Health. After 
| madt nuating, that during the Heat of the Battle having anſwered the firſt in the Four pre- 


G g 8 ceding 


ties 
17 


U 


Lacknovledge, ſays he to Macenas, that I | yours. All this is ſaid with ſuch an Aird 


wo RA of 


Comes minore ſum futurus in metuy - = 
Qui major abſentes habe: WS 6 at 2 
Ut affidens implumibus pullis avis pen 
Serpentium allapſus timet .  _.. 12 her 
Magis relictis; non, ut adfit, auxili  - Pleg 
L Latura plus præſentibus, | mer 
- _  » Libenter hoc & omne militabitur my 
Bellum in tuz ſpem gratiz : rem 
Non ut juvencis illigata pluribus | 2; Heat 
_- Aratra nitantur meis; | ing 
Pecuſve Calabris ante ſidus fervidum | rich 
Laucana mutet paſcua : Chre 
Nec ut ſuperni villa candens Tuſculi in th 
Circæa tangat meenia. P 
Satis ſuperque me benignitas tua 
Ditavit : haud paravero, 
od aut, avarus ut Chremes, terra premam ma. 
Diſcinctus aut perdam ut nepos. in the 
J | | n ; O DF his We 
"Fe o R D o. __ 
7 . utu- | pluribus meis juvencis; pecuſve mutet : 
22 * £ 2a. ab- — Calabris ante K N * _ 


ſentes, ut avis affidens pullis implumibus ti- | ut villa candens tungat Circaa menia Tiſai who att 
met allapſus ſerpentium, niagis vero relifis, ſuperni. Benignitas tua ditavit me ſatis ſv — 
von latura 5 auxili preſentibus, ut ' adfit. | pergue. Haud paravero quod aut pm from ae 
Hoc et omne bellum libenter militabitur in ſpem | terra, ut avarus Chremes, aut perdam, ut th Riches, 


rug gratiz, Non ut aratra illigata nitantur pos diſciacsus. 34. L 
| | been ob! 
irom all 


ceding Verſes, he comes to anſwerthe Second, | confirmed when I have no Inquietude abort 


can afford you no Help; but it will be a | Familiarity, as makes it evident that Ha 
great Advantage for me to be in your Com- was ſure of Mæcenas s Friendſhip and . 


pany. My own Health will be the more | ſteem. 5 4 


1 F 
* 
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A lance in the Field of Battle; but I ſhall be much freer of theſs 
anxious Fears that diſquiet.me in your Abſence. As a Bird, when 
at a Diſtance from her new-hatch'd Young, is more afraid of Ser- 
pents ſpringing upon them, than when ſhe is by them, not that 
her Preſence could ſave them 'from being devoured. I will with 
Pleaſure make this Campaign, and a hundred more, to keep and 
merit your Efteem ; not with a View to increaſe the Number of 
my Cattle to till my Grounds, nor to have Paſtures, that I may 
remove my Flocks from Calabria to cool Lucania, before the violent 
Heats of the Dog-ſtar, nor to extend the [ncloſures of my gliſter- 
ing Villa to the Walls of Tuſculum. No, I am over and above 
rich already by your Generoſity, nor have I the leaſt Deſire, like 
Chremes in the Play, to amaſs vaſt Treaſures, that I may bury them 
in the Earth, or, like a Rake, to ſquander them away in Luxury. 


NOTE $ 


28. Non ut juvencis - illigata pluribus.] I ther of ſpending than amaſſing and heaping 


Horace was one of the moſt diſintereſted Men 
in the World; this appears every where in 


) F his Works; it is known that he contented 

himſelf with the little Houſe given him by 

Mæcenat, in the Country of the Sabines. See 
baſcut Ode eighteenth, Book ſecond, Princes and 
Ne great Men would be much happier, if thoſe 
uſe who attached themſelves to their Fortune, 
is ſt were influenced rather by Sentiments of E- 
reman 


ſteem and Amity, than a View of acquiring 
Riches, and gratifying their Ambition. 

34 Diſcinctus nepos,] In all Ages it has 
been obſerv d, that Children, whoſe Father 
and Grandfather were Mill living, being free 


up Riches. Add to this, that they are or- 
dinarily ſpoiled by the blind Indulgence of 
their Grandfathers. Hence the Lain ſome- 
times employ d the Word Wepos to ſignify a 
young Debauchee. Horace joins an Epithet 
with it, which plainly determines its Signi- 
fication It is known that the Romans tuck d 
up their Robes with a Belt on Occafions that 
demanded Action, and above all, when they 
| went to the Army, it being impoſſible to 
fight otherwiſe. Hence it came to be look*d 
upon as a Mark of Effeminacy and Softneſa 
nat to make uſe of a Belt, but to let their 


from all domeſtick Cancerns,have dream'd ta- 


| Gown hang dgagging aftet them. 
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Th O is b Maſfter-picce in its Kind. The Poet, th fhew how ueniil 


« - 1 7 
the tavetous Man is to detach himſelf from his Riches, ſuppoſes an Urn, tu 
who, convinted of the Happineſs and Trunqulity à Country Life, bn 

"forms a Deſign to renvunte his unworthy Traffick, and retire into th A 
Country, there to ſpend the Remainder of hit Days in a pleaſant ag. 1 
able Manner. e gathers together his Riches, breaks all bis Gonnegin 2% 
with others, and prepares to be gone. The Paſſion awakes again, and thy 
oppoſes hir Defign ; at the vrry r/4 Aſſault be ix left. T hoſe Refiefim 1 
| ſo natural, theſe Prejecis ſo reaſonable, theſe fo flattering Ideas of a pur 20 
4 and conſtant Felicity, vaniſb all of a ſudden, and the Uſurer remains, a mio 
| formerly, the Prey of his unhappy Avarice. The Addreſs of the Put i * 
VPITX RusTicx LAupzs. 
B EAT Us ille, qui procul negotii s,, . 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, wot | 
Paterna rura bobus exercet ſuis . Ance 
Solutus omni fœnote; 8 not r. 
Nec excitatur claſſico miles truci, - ; of T 
Nec horret lratum tare; | the M 
Forumque vitat, & ſuperba civium ſuits, 
Potentiorum limina. | ſelf w 
Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine Poplar 
Altas maritat .populos z _ ö kindly 
Inutileſque falce ramos amputans, . 
Feliciores inſerit: f "Mig 
u 
Beatus eſt ille, gui procul negotiis, et folu- | forum et ſuperba limina civium potentions ay 
tus ſœnore omni, exercet rura paterna bobus ſuis, | Ergo aut maritat popules altas adults pr 1 0. 
ut priſca gens mortalium; nec miles excitatur | gine vitium; amputanſque inutiles ranujs# Debt, ei 
Cafes truci, nec berret ware iratum, wvitatque deed is 0 
Ulurer, 01 
NO TERS a Comme 
looked u 
2, Dt riſca gens mortalium.] We ought | their own Hands, as Quintus Cincinnati Freater Se 
to e, this ſecond Verſe with the third, | bricius, Curius Dentatus, &c. The greatt þ 2 * 
The fiiſt Men were either Labourers or | Praiſe that could be given in thoſe Dy 8'0us- p 
Shepherds. But perhaps Horace here does | a Roman, was to call him a good Labour . 
not refer to ſo diſtant an Antiquity, but means Cato, & virum bonum cum laudaban, * 
this of the ancient Romans, who lived in laudabant agricolam, bonumgue colonum. , * 
the Country, and labour d cheir Fields with 4+ Solutus omni fenore. | This dos | 6 dog 
» 
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admirable. He leaves it to his Readers to draw the Moral which na- 
turally flows from an Event he had been relating, and he does not make 
tnown to him the Perſon that ſpeaks, till towards the End of the Piece. 
A Train of pleaſing Scenes amuſe the Imagination, and lead in ſenſibiy to 
an unexpected Solution, which furniſhes many uſeful Reflections, of which 
every one is capable to make Application. ¶ this Ode cannot be called 
the Maſter- piece of Horace, at leaſt it may diſpute the Prize with whats 
gver he has left us moſt beautiful in Lyric Poetry. Never was Horace 
more pleaſant in his Stile, more elegant in his Expreſſions, or more harmo- 
nious in his Verſification. The Conſtructions are fa eaſy, that it is diffi- 
cult to find one that ſtands in need of Explication, 


The PRALsBES of a CounTRY Lryr. 


TH RICE happy he, who, at a Diſtance from the Noiſe and 
Hurry of Buſineſs, and free of Uſury of any Sort, /ives as our 
Anceſtors, and tills his paternal Lands with his own Oxen; who is 
not rouzed from his Reſt as the Soldier, with the alarming Sound 
of Trumpets ; * who does not expoſe himſelf as the Merchant to 
the Mercy of a raging Seaz who is unconcerned in tedious Law- 
ſuits, and attends not the Levees of the Great, but amuſes him- 
ſelf with binding the overgrown Tendrils of his Vines to the tall 
Poplars, and with lopping off decayed Branches to graft others more 
kindly. W 


* Nor does be fear à raging Sea, and ſpuns the Bar, and proud Tbreſboldi of powerful Cie 
tixent. ' 
Some- 


lt 


OT HB '% 


only fignify who obe. nothing to any Perſon ; and Danger of all other Trades in compari- 
but who lends nothing to any Perſon, ene tbat ion of Agriculture. War, ſays he, unjuſtly 
it clear of all Kind of Uſury, who has no | giyes to ſome what it takes by Violence from 
Debt, either active or paſſive; and this in- others; Commerce and Navigation exceed 
deed is very pleaſant in the Mouth of an the Bounds of Nature, and expoſe the Mer- 
Ufurer, out of Conceit for a little while with chant to a thouſand Dangers : Uſury is odious 
a Commerce, which by the firſt Romans was even to the Perſon whom it relieves. The 
looked upon as infamous, and puniſhed with | Lawyers Trade is a Villainy licens'd by 
greater Severity than even Death itſelf, Cato, | Law; and a Courtier is a lying, flattering, 

Majores enim noſtri fic babuerunt, & ita in | lervile Mercenary. 
legibus pofiverunt, furem dupli condemnari, 6. Nec berret iratum mare, | The Mean- 
eneratorem guadrupli, guanto pejorem civem | ing of the Paſſage is, that ſuch a one never 
exiflimarunt fa neratorem quam furem. ventures himſelf upon the Sea, or expoſes 
4. Fenore.] Columella ſays the ſame that \ himſelf to its Rage, either as a Soldier or a 
Horace dogs in ſhewing the Vileneſs, Inj uſtice, Merchant. Bias, ſpeaking of thoſe who go 
to 
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Aut in reductã valle mugientium 


Ode Il. 


Proſpectat errantes greges; _ ; 80 
Aut preſſa puris mella condit amphoris; T * 
Aut tondet infirmas oves. 5 ah 
Vel, cum decorum mitibus pomis caput or {þ 
Autumnus arvis extulit, ſnew 
Ut gaudet inſitiva decerpens pyra, oathe 
+, Certantem & uvam purpuræ, | 20 vie 
Qua muneretur te, Priape, & te, pater ing t 
Sylvane, tutor finium! of hi 
Libet jacere modo ſub antiqua ilice, ſome! 
Modo in tenaci gramine: | the n 
Labuntur altis interim rivis aquæ; 25 the V 
Queruntur in filvis aves ; flowii 
Fonteſque lymphis obſtrepunt manantibus, and li 
Somnos quod invitet leves. : * } 
At cùm tonantis annus hibernus Jovis the G 
Imbres niveſque comparatz 30 ſuing 
Aut trudit acres hinc & hinc multa cane the T 
} Apros in obſtantes plagas : ſnare 1 
Aut amite levi rara tendit retia, Hare, 
Turdis edacibus dolos; IF Recon 
| Pavidumque leporem, & advenam laqueo gruem 3 
Jucunda captat premia _ Us *; 
| O R P O. 
ee, inſerit feliciores 3 aut proſpeat errantes | interim labuntur ripis altit, avet querunturin 
pu hs; via ave in valle reducta: Aut con- ſilvis, fonteſque obftrepunt manantibus lywphi La 
dit preſſa mella puris amphoris : Aut tondet oves | quod invitet ſomnds leves. - — N - 
infirmas. Vel cum Autumnus extulit arvis ca- At cum annus bibernus Fowis tonantit ca- 5 5 ingu 
Put decorum Pomis mitibus at gaudet decerpens j rat imbres niveſque, aut multa cane trudit hn Hapus, 
 infitiva pyra, et uvam certantem purpuræ, ¶ et bine apros acres in plagas obſtantes : aut 6 = — 
.gua, O Priape, muneretur te, et te, O pater | mite levi tendit retia rara dolos turdizedacibu; mo 
Silvane, tutor finium! modo liber javere ſub | aut captat lagueo pavidum leporem gruegu i * 
ilice antiqua, modo in gramine tenaci. Apuæ | advenam jucunda præmia. me mak 
N O nn g of Taunus 
to Sea, ſays very ingeniouſly, that they can - | made choice of the higheſt Poplars, that . 
not be reckoned either among the Livingor | thereby his Wine might be good. care nay T. 
the Dead. > uam altifſimam wineam facito ; . Rats knowledge 
10. Aleas maritat popules.] Some Com- | your Vine as high as poſſible, And = he Rh 
mentators pretend that Horace muſt have | gives us the Reaſon of the Precept; A Boundarie: 
written here a/bas ; but they are miſtaken; | wiris tellenda, quod in parts & „ Fyteunds b, 
they muſt certainly have overlooked that | num, non ut in calice gaarit aquam, ſel | Aan. conſe 
"Paſſage of Pliny, in the twenty-third Chap- I lens. ; RE Woribus cor 
ter of his ſeventeenth Book, where he ſays, 21. Priape.] Sylvanus and Pr e ui f in © 
that Experience teaches us that the high | Gods in the ancient Mythology, in bow * ritage h. 
Trees make the Goodneſs of the Wine, and | ſuch as liv'd in the Country werevery op of Fe 
the low Trees the Quantity. Horace there- | intereſted. The one had the — bs. who wa 
fore here uſes alta to mark that that Man I Gardens, and the other ſaw to the Fr * * ſecond } 
and the! 


ane voracious T hruſhes, and catches in his Springs the — — 
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Sometimes he takes Pleaſure to view at a Diſtance his Cattle gra- 
zing in a winding Valley, which reſounds their Lowings ; ſometimes 
he fills his well-ſeaſoned Jars with Honey expreſt from the Combs, 
or ſheers his over-burthened Sheep; or when the pleaſant Autumu 
ſhews itſelf crowned with ripe Fruits, oh]! how he's pleaſed to 
gather the Pears which he bimſelf did graft, or- the Grapes that 
vie in Colour with Purple, of which he makes an Offer- 
ing to thee, Priapus, and to thee, Father Sylvan, the Guardian 
of his Grounds, Then it is he takes Pleaſure to reſt himſelf 
ſometimes under the Shade of an old bu/by. Oak, at other Times on 
the matted Graſs, whilſt the Fall of Waters from the Mountains, 
the Warbling of Birds in the Woods, and the Murmur of Streams 
flowing from their bubbling Fountains, make an agreeable Concert, 
and ul him aſleep. A 

* But when the wintry Tempeſts begin to ſound, and cover 
the Ground with Snow, then he diverts himſelf with cloſely pur- 
ſuing wild Boars, and forcing them with his Pack of Hounds into 
the Toils, or ſtretches his Nets on a poliſhed Hunting-ſtaff to en- 


Hare, and Crane that is ſeldom ſeen, which he reckons a ſufficient 
Recompence for his Toil. | 372 | | 
ws | | Would 
* But auben the wintery Seaſon of thundering Fupiter brings Rains and Snows, | 


N OT ES. 


tion of the Boundaties which ſeparated and 
Tf diſtinguiſhed the Lands, Fable ſays, that 


Sj Priapus, the Son of Bacchns and Venus, 
7 was born in Lampſacus, a City of Treas, 
aba where he was abandoned by his Mother. This 


God was ſolate, that Hefiod makes no men- 


ſome make him the Son of Saturn, others 
of Faunus, It is not known in what Place 
he was born, The Pelaſgi firſt brought the 
Knowledge of him from Greece into Italy, 

22. Tutor finium.] The Ancients ac- 
knowledged three Gods, who all went by 
the Name of Sylvanus, In the Book of the 
Boundaries of the Lands; Omni: poſſeſſio tres 
Dylvance haber; unus dicitur domeſticus, poſ- 
leni conſecratus ; alter dicitur agreſtis, pa 
Foribus conſecratus ; alter dicitur orientalis, 
ut eft in confinio lucus pofitus, ©** Every He- 
* ritage had three Gods under the Name 
* of Sylvanut; the one called Domeſtic, 
* who was the God of the Heritage ; the 
* ſecond had the Care of the Shepherds; 
* and the laſt, called Oriental, he had com- 
# monly a Grove dedicated to him upon the 


tion of him. Sylvanus is yet leſs known, |. 


c Confines of two or three neighbouring In- 
% heritances. The firſt is the ſame with 
the God Lar, whence he is called S kvanus 
Larum. The ſecond was the ſame as Pan, 
or Faunus, Ovid, 


Agrefti Fauno ſuppoſuiſſe pecus, | 


The third was the ſame with Mars, Horace 
ſpeaks here of this laſt, to whom was aſ- 
cribed the Proſperity and Fruitfulneſs of the 
Country, and who was conſidered as the Au- 
thor of all the Bleſſings it afforded ; this was 
the Reaſon of addreſſing their Prayers to 
him, when they implored a Bleſſing on the 
Fields. Mars Pater, te precor, queſoque uti 
ſs ex volens propitius mibi, domo, familizque 
naſtræ, uti tu morbos viſos inviſoſque viduer- 
tatem vaſtitudi nemgue calamitates, intemperiaſ- 
gue probibeſſis, defendas, averrunceſque, uti tu 
fruges, frumenta, winfa, virgulta, grandire 
benegue evenire ſinas, Paſtores pecorague ſal- 
ES duiſque bonam ſalutem waletudi- 
nemgue, mibi, domo, familiæque neſtræ, &c. 


31. Multd cane.] Singulars are always 
more 
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Quis non malarum, quas amor curas _ 


Hæc inter obliviſcitur ?' 


Quad fi pudica mulier in partem juvet | 


Domum atque dulees liberos, 
| (Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 


Pernicis uxor Appuli) 


1 


1 vetuſtis exſtruat lignis focum, i 


Laff ſub adventum viri; 


Quaudenſque textis cratibus letum becus LA 70 45 


Diſtenta ſiccet ubera : © 


: E. horna dulci vina promens dello, | 


Dapes inemtas apparet; 


| Nen me Luerina juverint conchylia, | 


*d - 


43 rhombus, aut ſcari, a ta. 95 
y be > Eois intonata fluctibus | 
| iems ad hoc vertat mare: © 
Non Afra avis deſcendat in ventrem Nr 


Non attagen Ionicus 


Joey quam lea de pinguiſlimis . x 5 


Oliva ramis arborum, 


Aut herba lapathi prata amantis, & gravĩ 


Malvæ ſalubres corpori, 


Vel agna feſtis cæſa Terminalibus, - T0 


Vel heœdus ereptus lupo. 


Has inter epulas, ut juvat paſtas oves 
Videre properantes domum ! 
Videre feſſos vomerem inverſum boves 


Collo trahentes e 3 


Pal 


o R D o. 


_ inter hec non ebliviſcitur curarum ma- 
2 guas curas amar babet ? 
e pudica in 4437 yet n 
« liberos dulces ( qualis L. Sabine aut uxer 
yn] pernicis peruſia ſolibus) et extruat focum 
rum lignis wetuftis ſub adventum wiri "3 
r lætum pecus cratibus textis, fiecet 
ubera diſtenta, et Fremen borna wing dolio dul- 
ci apparet dapes inemptas. 
Lucrina ** rbombuſve, aut ſcari, ſi 


guos biems intonata wertat Pois JZibus al lx 
mare, non juverint me magis: Non avii Ae 


non attagen Jonicus, d. eſcendat jucundior in va. 
trem meum, quam oliva lea de pinguiſſinits 
mis arborum, aut herba lapatbi amantis pas 
et malue ſalubres corperi gravi, vel agu ts 
ſa fefis terminalibus, vel bardus ereptus lis 

Inter bas epulas, ut juvat widere paſt 
wes properantes domium ! Ut juvat videre fit 


boves trabentes vomerem inverſum, collo lau- 


ne 


more noble than Plurals. Multo milite for 
multis militibus. When the Latins ſpeak of 
Hunting Dogs, they generally uſe canis in the 
Feminine Gender. 


41. Sabina gualit.] In the Time ef He 


race it was very rare to find a Woman thatss 
willing to live in the Country, and take: 
on herſelf the Care of her own Fam 
Luxury had intirety corrupted them; and" 
was not without Py they could 4 


Ode ll. 


amples 
that of 
mains 
the Pec 
the Pre 
eauſam 
eltam oc 
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Would not the moſt paſſionate Lover, amidſt theſe innocent Di- 
verſions, forget the jealous and ſmarting Pains of Love? 

But if with all theſe Pleaſures; a chaſte Wife takes part with 
him in the Care of his Houſe and pleaſant Children, like a virtuous 
Sabine Matron, or the frugal, tho” homely Wife of an induſtrious 
Apulian, and in the Evening when her Huſband returns fatigued 
with his Labour, makes a rouzing Fire for him of well dried Fag- 

, and having pent up his full dug'd Ewes, goes herſelf and drains 
their extended Udders of the rich Milk, and drawing a Bowl of this 
Year's Wine from a ſweet Caſk, ſets before him a Supper of un- 
bought Dainties. 5 

I would prefer ſuch a Meal to the fine Oiſters of the Lucrine 
Lake, the choiceſt Turbet, or the Scar, forced ſometimes by a 
Storm from the eaftern Seas to ours. No Turkey or Heath-powt 
itſelf are ſo delicious to my Taſte as ſtveet Olives juſt pulled from 
the over-loaded Boughs, or Sorrel, that is plentiful in Meadows, or 
Mallows, ſo ſalutary to our ſickly Bodies, or a Lamb killed for a 
Sacrifice at the Feaſt of Terminus, or a Kid ſnatched from the 
Jaws of a growling Walf. . * | 

Amidf theſe plain Repaſts, what Pleaſure has he in ſeeing his 
well fed Sheep haſtening home, his weary Oxen heavily dragging back 

| the 


— 
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to paſs ſo much as a few Days in the Country, 
unlets they were going to ſome pleaſant Seat. 
This was what gave Riſe to Farmers. This 
18 alfo the Reaſon that Horace taken his Ex- 
amples from the Country of the Sabines, and 
that of Apulia, who ſtill retained ſome Re- 
mains of their ancient Frugality, and where 
the People were as yet laborious, Colum. in 
the Preface of his ſecond Book; Quam 0b 
cauſam cum in totum non ſolum exoleverit, ſed 
eriam occiderit, vetus ille matrum familiarum 
mos Sabinarum atgue Romanorum neceſſaria ir- 
repfit villice cura, que tueretur offcia Ma- 
eng. “ Wherefore as the Practice of the 
4 ancient Sabine and Roman Ladies is not 
5 only become unfaſhionable, but entirely 
+ laid aſide, it has been thought neceſſary 
> to commit Things to the Care and In- 
5 ſpection cf a Farmer, who may diſcharge 
the Duties that properly belong to the Mi- 
* fireſs of the Family,” 

48. Dapes inemtas apparet.] She does not 


the Proſt-Tranſlation of Virgil, Georg, 4ths 
P. 195. 
— — ſeraque revertent, 
Notte domum dapibus menſas ousrabat in- 
emptis. 5 


« He returns home late in the Evening, and 
4 loads his Table with Meats which he was 
«© not under a Neceſſity of buying. Col 
mel alludes to this Pallage of Virgil, when, 
ſpeaking of the Culture of Gardens, he ſays, 
Hortorum ægue curam ſuſcipere debebit 5 ut 
quotidiani victus ſut t me. & adve- 
nienti domino prabeat qued ait poeta, inemptas 
ruris dapes. ** A Man who has a ſmall He- 
6 ritage to cultivate, and is a good. Manager, 
ce ought to buy nothing for his Subſtance.” 
And tis a Precept of Plato, Pater fami-1as 
wendacem & non emacem eſſe oportere. That 
« the Father of a Family ſhould love to 
« ſell, and not to buy. 


to to the neighbouring City to buy wherewith | 59. Vel agna feſtis cæſa Terminal bus. ] This 
len to furniſn her Table, ſhe makes her own Gar- is another Evidence of the Frugality ot theſe 
am. den ſupply her with every Thing neceſſary. | good People, who made Feaſts but once a 
and Virgil ſays the ſame of an old Corycian, See | Year, and that when they offered Sacrif.ces 
nbd Vo. I. H b h to 
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Poſitoſque vernas, ditis examen domus, 65 
Circuͤm renidentes Lares | | 
Hæc ubi loeutus fenerator Alphius, 

_ Jam jam futurus ruſticus, 
Omnem relegit Idibus pecuniam ; n 
Quærit Calendis ponere. | . 22 


O RD O. ä | 
do ; wernaſque, examen domus ditiz, poſitos cir- | futurus rufticus, relegit nem pecunion id. 
— lares 1 | I quarit vero ponere calendis, 
Ubi fenerator Alphius locutus bæc jam jam| „ nl Fa 


. 2 


to the Ged who had the Care of their Boun- | They uſually ſacrificed a Lamb. Pluter 
daries. We have elſewhere ſpoken of the | therefore was certainly in a Miſtake; when 
great Reſpe& which the Romans had for this | he aſſures us, in the fifteenth of his Ru 
Deity. The Feſtival they kept in honour of | Queſtions, that they never ſacrificed any Beaſt 
bim was on the Twenty-firſt of Febrzary, and | to the God of their Borders, This is evident, 
called Terminalia ; it was inftituted by n not only from the preſent Paſſage, but from 


——_ — — 


ODE III. 
Horace having ſupped with Mæcenas, found himſelf much the uorſe by 
eating of a Diſh of Herbs in which Garlic had been put, and upon tht 


Ad MACENAT EM. 


| PAxexT1s olim fi quis impia manu 
Senile guttur fregerit; 
Edat cicutis allium nocentius. 
O dura meſſorum ilia ! 
Quid hoc veneni ſævit in præcordiis? 3 
Num viperinus his cruor 
Incoctus herbis me fefellit ? an malas 
Canidia tractavit dapes ? 
Ut 
ORD O. 
O , quis olim frigerit ſenile guttur pa- | eſt, quod ſæ vit in precordiis meis ? Num vi 
rentis impia manu, edat allium notentius cicu - | perinus cruor incectus bis berkis fefellit mt? 
tis, O dura ilia Maſſorum ! Quid bec weneni | An Canidia tratiavit dapes malas ? 


NOTE 5. F 


8. Caridia.] The old Scholiaſt pretends, | that Horace ſpeaks here of a celebrated Pnt- 
that this Camd:e is a fctitious Name, and | titiener in Poiſon, named Gratidia, who wi 
al 
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the inverted Plow, and Crowds of Servants, a ſure Sign of Riches, 
ſitting chearful round his clean Hearth. 

The griping Uſurer Alphius had not well ended this Harangue, 
but he preſently reſolved to go and live in the Country, calls in all hia 
Money on the Ides, but, ſcarcely got in, till he wants to put it out 
again on the following Calends. 7 


N.O0:T ES. | 
x great many others, which it would be | Beginning of the next. Calendir ponere there- 
needleſs to quote. fore is to lend it out till the Calends, Horace 


70. Querit calendis ponere.] By ponere | ſays, that Apbius having gathere4in his Mo- 
hore is meant putting it out to Intereſt ; but, | ney on the Ides, endeavours the ſame Day 
ſays M. Dacier, the greateſt Part of Inter-.| to put it out for another Term, that is, to the 
preters have miſunderſtood what Harace means | Calends; but P. Sanadon ſays, M. Dacter 
by calendis ponere; for it is ridiculous, ſays | does Violence to the Text; for if relegit Idi- 
he, to imagine, that Alphius, after having | bus fignifies he called it in on the Ides, as 
called in all his Money the fifteenth of the M. Dacier himſelf interprets it, ponere Calen- 
Month, was ſo bad a Manager to keep it the | dis muſt fignify to put it out on the follow- 
reſt of the Month, and not lay it out till the | ing Calends, as it is tranſlated in this Verſion. 


W 


ODE III. 


writes to his Friend. This is the true Subject of the Ode, which does 
net contain any Particular from whence we may draw a Conjecture of 
the Time it was made. | 


dat 


To Macenas. 


JF there be ſuch an wumatural impious Wretch upon Earth as has 

ſtrangled his aged Father with his own Hands, let him, by way ef 
Puniſhment, eat Garlic, which is a thouſand Times more poiſonous 
than Hemlock, The Reapers Stomachs muſt be ſtrong indeed to di- 
geſt this nauſeous t. What Poiſon is this conſumes my Entrails? 
Was it the Blood of Vipers poured on theſe Herbs that thus deceived 


Ut me, or did Canidia touch the curſed Diſh, and impart to it her 
Magic ? 

n vi- When 

(me? O TE 


this, that it was forbid by the Laws to name | both he and they who follow him are in 
any Perſon to ſpeak Evil of them. There | this miſtaken. Horace pretends that this 
was a Law relating to this in the twelve | Law was made only againſt Calumniators, 
Tables, and Auguſtus had, as it were, re- | againſt thoſe who accuſed People of Things 
newed it, by ordering that Information ſhould | they had never done, who reproached them 
be given againſt thoſe, who, by their Wri- | with _ they were not guilty of; and 
H 2 main - 


of Naples, He founds his Conjecture upon tings, wounded any one's Reputation; but 
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Ut Argonautas præter omnes candidum 1 


Medea mitata eſt ducem, 


Ignota tauris a juga, | it 


Perunxit hoc Jaſonem : 


loc delibutis ulta donis pellicem, 


- 


Berpente fupit alite. 


Nec tantus unquam fiderum inſedit aper 15 


Siticuloſæ Apuliæ: 


Nec munus humeris efficacis Herculis 


Inarſit æſtuoſius. 


£ 


At, fi quid unquam tale concupiveris, 


Juocoſe Mæcenas; precor 


Manum puella ſuav io opponat tuo, 
Extrema et in ſponda cubet. 


Ut Medea — ducem candidum præter 
Argonautas omnes — Jaſonem boc allio, 


illigaturum juga ignota tauris, wita pellicem | 
donis delibutis Hoc fugſt ſerpente alite. 
Nec tantus vapor 


maintaine, that in writing again thoſe who 
merited Cenſure, far from expoſing himſelf to 
the Penalty annexed to the Laws, he was, on 
the contrary, ſure of the Protection and Ap- 
Probation of Augufius. This is evident from 
the latter Part of the firſt Satyr of the ſe- 
eond Book; 
— — f quis | 
Opprobriis dignum latraverit, integer ipſe, 
Sefrentur ito tabulæ, tu miſſus abibis. 


I id by 1 | i 


* 
* 


OD 0 
Oo R D O. W 
Apuliæ fiticuloſe 3 nee mumut eftuofiur ina ae 
bumeris Herculis efficacis. obliged 
At, o jocoſe Mecenas, fi 2 comeupts * 
veris quid tale, precor ut puella opponat mann | 
unguam inſedit | ſuavio tuo, et cubet in [ponds extrems, _ 
4411 8 15 of the 
the Dr 
N O . K S. IM” EE 25 1 
by their proper Names whom he laſhed in li Pindar 
Verſes z he never feigned one to them, uit chante 
would beeaſy to make appear; he is not cot- others 
tent with naming Canidia by her own Nan, be reco 
he further points her out by that of her f. quel, tl 
ther, Sat. firft, Book ſecond. Daught 
| | — + Whenc 
| Canidig Albuti, quibus eft inimica, wenenuti eontrar 
| ane 
« Ut onautas.] Ut here ſtands fr Glauca, 
| 775 uam bet N ought to be conſtrued Scali 
in this Manner; Peſiguam Medea minuuꝗ plaufib 


Thus Heroze made no Scruple to mark thoſe | 


ducem candiduw pretter omnes Arma 


N 2 


nn 0 , 
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When Medea fell in Love with Jaſon, that moſt comely Prince, 
who headed the Argonauts, ſhe ſurely anginted him with this before 
he dared to engage the fiery: Bulls, or made them ſubmit tamely to 
the Yoke. Rubbing her Preſents over with this, ſhe aveng'd herſelf 


of. her Rival, then mounted into the Air in 2 Chariot 


winged Dragons. 


_— 


Never did the violent Heat of the.Dog-Star thus ſcorch dry Apu- 


lia ; not could the Gift ſent to indeſatigable Hercules kindle ſuch a 


Fire in his Body. 


But, waggiſh Sir, ſhould you ever entertain a Deſire to ent Gar- 
lic, may your Miſtreſs deny you a Kiſs, and lie at a Difance from 
you all Nigbt. long in the fartheſt Part of the Bec. 


N O TE S. 


prxit as iligaturum tauris juga igneta, but only againſt the Bulls he wanted to ſubs 


Every one knows the Hiſtory of Jaſon, who, due. 


in order, to came” at the Golden Fleece, was 


13. Hoc delibutis ulta domis pellicem.] Ja- 


obliged to bring under the Yoke two Bulls, | ſen returning from Colchbis with Medea, took 
wha vomited up Flame, whoſe Feet were of | Corinth in his N and there fell in Love 


Braſs, and whoſe Horns were of Iron. 


with Clauca, the Daughter of King Creon. 


12. Perunzxit Bar.] Horace felt the Effects Media, provok d at this Ingratitude, refoly'd 


of th: Garlic ſo terrible, that he aſſures us 
the Drug wherewith Medea anointed Jaſon 
was true Garlic, and not a compoynd Oil, as 
Pindar would have it, or 3 of an in- 
chanted Herb, according to Owid, and ſome 
others of the Ancients. But how can this 
be reconciled with what he ſays in the Se- 
quel, that the Robe which Medea ſent ts the 
Daughter of Creon was poiſon d with Garlic ? 


. Whence comes it that Garlic produces ſuch 


eontrary Effects? Here it is ſalutary to a- 
fm, and in the following Verſe deſtructive to 
Glavca, This is a Difficulty rais'd by Julius 
Scaliger, and indeed at firſt Sight it appears 
plauſible z but it is eaſy tg anſwer it 5 Horace 
pretends that Medea gave Faſon ſome Anti- 
dote, and that the Garlic wherewith ſhe a- 


nointed him could not prevail againſt him, | 


to take Revenge on his Miſtreſs. That ſhe 


might the better effect herDeſign,ſhe thought 
ir prudent to difiembleher Reſentment, and 
ſent to that young Princeſs a Marriage-robe 
very magnificent, and aCrown of Gold, which 
ſhe had poiſoned, Theſe Preſents produced 
the deſit d Effect, and Glance no ſooner put 


them on, than the found herſelf conſum'd by 
a Fire which it was impeſſible to extinguiſh. 
Euripedest has made an excellent Tragedy on 
this Subject, under the Name of Medea. 
Dona therefore here are the Crown of Gold 
and the Marriage - robe, which Euripides calls 
Workout mennoug, variam veſtem. 


17. Mun] This Gift was the Robe 


which Dejanira ſent to Hercules, after ſue 


| had dipped it in the Blood of N.. 


N T * #% 


bevy» e 


Horace torites bere againſt a Slave whoſe Nami was Menas, whom Pom. 
pey the Great had ſet at Liberty, and who, after the Death of bit fh 


Maſter, attach'd him to the Intereſt of bis Son, the young Pom en 
- whe leaded him tuith s, and bin Lieutenant- general fr = 
naval Forces ; but the civil Wars beginning afreſh between this lf of A 
Pompey and Auguſtus in the Year e, Rome 715, Menas forſo the all tl 
Party of his Benefattor, and joined that of Auguſtus, to whom he gay 10 hin 
p Sardinia, and the Army under hit Command. This Treachery waz ut vile 
unprofitable to him; Auguſtus added a great many to thoſe be had d. the & 
ready received ; he ennobled him, gave him the Privilege of wearing this 
Gold Ring ; ray him to the Dignity of a Roman Knight, and for jo him, 
Time did him the Honour to make him eat at his own Table. But al never 
theſe great Favours were not able to fix this perfidious Man, win as th 
being accuſtomed to govern his Maſters, and to fee no Perſon above hin, 717t 
zook it ill that Auguſtus did not give him the Command. For this Ra- Year | 

fon he forſook him the fallowing Year, and returned to the young Pons | 
In Sex. MEzxnam Pourzil LIBERTUM. * 
| 9.9 A 
LV PIS & agnis quanta ſortitò obtigit, N. 
Tecum mihi diſcordia eft, pile $l; 
Ibericis peruſte funibus latus, and wn. 
Et crura dura compede. | The 
Licet ſuperbus ambules pecunia, A ; rs C 
Fortuna non mutat genus. | acti! 
Videſne, ſacram metiente te viam Wh 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, pram | 

Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntium 
| Liberrima indignatio ? 18; : 10 
Sefus 
o R D O. | 

Quanta di ſcordia, fortits obtigit lupis et ag- | non mutat genus . Fr 
e of mibr — O 1 Videſne - liberrima indignatio cuntium vo. ha Sy 
guoad latus funibus Ibericis, er erura dura com» | tat ora buc et buc ? Te metiente viam ſacrn ities he 
fide, Licet ambules ſuperbus pecunid, fortuna 2's] 
NOTE Ss. Won 
5. Superbus ambules prcunia.] Menas had x Pompey than under beth the others; for that en bein 
amaſſed great Wealth under Pompey the | young Prince ſuffer'd himſelf to be entire) 10, Lil 


govern'd by his Slaves and Freedmen, Jad. 


Great, under the young Pompey his Son, and n 
g leius fays ot him, Libertorum ſuorum * 
fo 


ander Augeſtus, but more under tbe young 
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pey; who, taking his Return for a true 8 ance, pardoned him, re- 
flared him to his Command, and re- gſtabliſ d him in bis firft Favosr. 
This Goodneſs was one of the principal Cauſes of Pompey's Ruin; for 
Menas, who was deflitute both of Integrity and Reſpett, quitted him a 

Time, about the Year of the City 717, and join d again the Party 
of Auguſtus, with the Fleet under his Command; diſcover'd to Auguftus 
all the Secrets he had been entruſted with, and proved very ſerviceable 
to bim in that War. Auguſtus, willing to profit by the Advice of this 
vile Slave, and fearing to loſe him a ſecond Time, made him Tribune to 
the Soldiers, but nevertheleſs deteſted his e's, and Ingratitude ; and 
this was the very Thing that gave Horace the Boldneſs to write gzainſt 
him, and to handle him ſo roughly in this Ode; which aſſuredly he had 
never. done, if Menas had been as well with Auguſtus the ſecond Time 
as the firſt. It is certain therefore that this Ode was made about the 
717th Year of Rome, ſome Months before the Battle of Milazzo. The 
Year following Menas was ſlain at the Siege of Belgrade and Pannonia. 


. 


Againſt Sxxrus Mx A, a Freed Man of Pome. | 


N ATURE has not placed a 1 Antipathy between the 
| Wolves and Lambs, than I feel in myſelf againſt you, thou 
Wil: Slave, whoſe Back ſtill retains the Scars of the Spaniſh Whips, 
Wand whoſe Legs yet bear the Marks of the laviſh Chain. 

Tho” you are proud of your immenſe Riches, and give yourſelf 


irs of Grandeur, yet Fortune cannot change your mean Ex- 
action. 


When you ſtrut proudly up the ſacred Hill in your Robe with a 
Tram ſix Yards long, don't you ſee the Crowd and generous Ro- 


mans 
W OT:HX 


ungut fr ut. a Paſſion directly oppoſite to Pity. Pity is 
6, Fortuna non muta! genus.] All the Care | when one grieves at the — hich 


hat the young P and Auguſtus had ta- | befal a Perſon that does not deſerve them. 
Wen to efface, by the Employments and Dig- | Indignation is, when one js diſpleaſed to fee 
des he was advanc'd to, the Meanneſs of any Thing happen wellto a Perſon who is un- 
; 21s Birth, were to no Purpoſe. It was worthy of it. Liberrima indignatio, an open 
Wt inthe Power of Fortune to alter his Con- | avow'd Indignation, which is at no Pains te 
on, or hinder him that was a Freedman | conceal itſelf Horace uſes the Epithet li- 
om being a Slave, A Ve berrima, on Account of what follows, ſe:s 

10. Liberrima indignatie.] Indignation is | flagellis ; for it is not the Poet that ſpeaks 


here, 


tirely 


Sectus flagellis hic truymviralibus. 0 


Præconis ad faſtidium, 


Arat Falerni mille fundi jugera, | 


Et Appiam manmis tecit 


tr Sedilibuſque magnus in primis equer, ; 


Othone contemto, ſedet. 


- Quid attinet tot ora navium gravi 


Roſtrata duci pondere 


* 
> +4 5 0 
s S # 


\ 


Contra latrones atque fervilem manum, M ge 0th At 
Hoc, hoc tribuno militum ? = 14 ae 


ORD O. 


* gelliu iumviralibus, ad faſtidium preconis, 
« arat mille jugera fundi Falerni, et terit 


_ bis tar ulnarem ? © Hie ſectus fla- | 
„% viam Appiam manmy, equeſygue magnus ſe- 


% det in ſedilibus primis, Othone contempts, 
40 Quid attinet tot rofirgta ora navium gravi 
et pondere duci contra latrones atgue manim 
% ſerwilem, hoc, boc tribano militum,” 


N OT ES. 


here, but the People; therefore the old Scho- | 
Laſt has very judiciouſly remarked on this 
Paſſage, bac quaſi indignamtis populi werba | 
ſunt in Menam, 4 
11. Seftus flagellis bie Triumviralibus.] 
There were at Rome three Judges call'd Tri- 
wmwviri, or tres viri capitales, They were 
Keepers of the public Jail, and had the 
Power to puniſh Malefactore, whom they 


either chaſtiſes themſelves, or made to be 
chaſtiſed in their Preſence near a Pillar call'd 
Menia, which ſtood in the-Comitium, - 
12. Praconis ad faſtidium.] At Rome, 
when any Pesſon was puniſh'd in public, the 
Criminal was preceded by a public Crier, 
who proclaim'd with a loud Voice the Crime 
for which he was led to Puniſhment. 


WEL A Maca i. 
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mans ſneer, and with Indignation ſay, „Mind that Fellow who 
6 has ſo oft been whipt by Order of the Triu 2virs, that the common 
« Crier could hold out proclaiming his Crime no longer; now he 
« poſlefles a thouſand Acres of Land in Campania, tears up the 
« Appian Way with his prancing Nags, and in Contempt of Otho's 
« Laws, places himſelf in one of the firſt Seats among thoſe of 
« equeſtrian Dignity at the public Shews. What a Shame it is to 
6 fit out ſuch a great and powerful Fleet againſt Pyrates and ſer- 
« vile Villains, whilſt ſuch a Slave as this is made a military Tri- 


et bune ?” 


# 0 TS 


16, Othene contemto.] Lucius Roſcius Otho, 
Tribune of the People, had enacted a Law, 
which afligned the Places where the Knights 
were to fit at the public Shews in the Amphi- 
theatre, upon fourteen Seats behind the Sena- 
tors, and ſeparate from thoſe of the People. 
This Law alſo diſtinguiſhed the Knights who 
were ſo by Birth from all others, and allowed 
them the Liberty of placing themſel ves upon 
the firſt of theſe fourteen Seats preferable to 
thoſe who had been raiſed to that Dignity by 
Favour, or for the Services they had done 
the Commonwealth, This Prerogative due 
only to Birth, did not at all belong to the 
Perſon of whom Horace ſpeaks here, and he 
could not lay Claim to it, but in Contempt 
of the Law enacted by Ortho, Othone contemto. 

19. Contra latrones atque ſervilem manum.] 
The yeung Pompey had received into his Ser- 


| 


| 


| 


Florus. O quam diverſas a patre ! Ille pirata 
Cilicas extinxerat, hic ſecum piratus nav alis 
agitabart. How difterent was the Son 
* from the Father! Pompey the Great had 


% done his utmoſt to extirpate the Pyrates, 


* whereas the young P ut himſelf at 
„ their Head.” TAME 

20. Hoc boc tribuno militum.] Menas him- 
ſelt had been a Slave and Corſair, It was 
therefore a very ridiculous Thing, to ſend a- 
gainſt Slaves and Corſairs, an Army under 
the Cogdutt of a Leader who had been him- 
ſelf a Corfair and Slave. When Horace wrote 
this Ode, it was, without Doubt, believed at 
Rome, that Auguſtus would give Menas ſome 
Command in the Fleet, as he had before given 
him one of conſiderable Importance, after his 
firſt Defection from Pompey ; but that Prince, 
who put little or no Confidence in him, 


vice all the Corſairs and Slaves he could find, | thought proper to ſend him with the Degree 


and had made of them a conſiderable Army. only of a ſimple Tribune of the Soldiers, 


| 
| 
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8 ODE V. 
Of all the Remains of Antiquity, the following Piece is one of the moſt ſa- 
tiric and bitter. Horace writes againſt Canidia, and reproaches hey 
for having flripped a Youth of Quality of all his Ornaments, and de. 
frening to make him undergo a cruel Death, that out of his Marroy 
and Liver ſhe might compoſe an amarous Draught to be given to one of 
her Lovers named Varus, who had abandoned her. He explains here 
the Preparatives to that Death, and all the Ceremonies which precede it, 


In CANID IAM VENEFICAM. 
AT 6 Deorum quidquid in ccelo regit 


Terras & humanum genus, 

Quid iſte fert tumultus ? & quid omnium 
Vultus in unum me truces ? 

Per liberos te, fi vocata partubus 5 
Lucina veris adfuit, 

Per hoc inane purpuræ decus precor, 
Per improbaturum hc Jovem ; 

Quid ut noverca me intueris, aut ut 
Petita ferro bellua ? 

Ut hxc trementi queſtus ore, conſtitit 
Infigniþus raptis puer, 


10 


Impube 
e 
At d guicguid Deorum in cœls regit terras | wocata adfuit partubus werts 5 precor te per 

et genus humanum, guid ifle tumulius fert? Et | hoc inane deeus purpuræ, per Juuem improve 

guid truces hi waltus omnium in me unum vo- | twrum bac, guid intueris me ut noverca, aut 
lunt? 1 bellua petita ferro ? 
O Canidia, precor te per liberos fi Lucina| Ut puer gaeſtus hes ore trementi cenftitit, u. 
/ 


80 T © & 


1. At.] This is a Particle often made uſe 
of with a very good Grace at the Beginning 
of a Performance ; it gives, at the ſame 
Time, a great Force to the Expreſhon, and 
prepares the Mind for the Reception of ſome- 
Laing new and ſurprizing. The Scene opens 
here in a Manner very pathetic and affecting. 
A young Child finds himſelf ſurrounded by a 
'4 1cop of Sorcereſſes that breathe nothing but 
Kage and Fury, He repreſents to them his 
Birth, Youtb, aud Innocence ; he conjures 


them by all the Tenderneſs of Mothers to. 
wards their Children, and the Reverence and 
Submiſſion they owe to the Gods, the Aven- 
gers of Impiety and Wickedneſs, It will be 
proper here to take Notice of the admirat 
Addreſs of the Poet. The Reader, firuck 
with the Vivacity that app*ars in the Beg'n- 
ning of this Diſcourſe, is impatient to know 
who it is that ſpeaks ; But the Suſpenſion and 
Delay ſerves only to increaſe this Deſire, and 


when he comes after wars to know ths * 
3 
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a= | 
er This Ode is remarkable on Account of its Stile, which is pure, and very 
le- compact; of its Turns, which are lively and ingenious, and the great 
Ny Number of Particulars it makes us acquainted with, But what ap- 
of pears to me moft fine and delicate in the whole Performance is, that, 
ere without ſeeming to be ſenſible of it, Horace throws upon this Varus 
it. a certain Ridicule, which cannot but infinitely p eaſe the Reader, as 
ſen as he comes to perceive it. 
Againſt CANIDIA, a Sorcerels, 
B UT, O ye heavenly Powers, who govern the Earth, and re- 
" gulate the Affairs of Men, what means this Tumult, and the 
irightful Looks of theſe old Hags all fixed on me alone? 

p Canidia, [ conjure you by your tender Infants; if ever Lucina, 
when invoked, was preſent and aſſiſted at their Birth; I conjure 
you by this ſhining Purple, the Proof of my Innocence; and, in 
fine, by Jupiter himſelf, who cannot but deteft ſuch barbarous Ac- 
tions, why do you look upon me with the Fierceneſs of a Step- 

19 mother, or of a ſavage Tygreſs wounded with a Spear. 

After the innocent Boy had in this Manner with trembling Lips 
uttered his Complaints, they ſtript him of his Robes, which were 
pube the 
* Mankind, 
t 

bas n 0 
ca, at his Indignation is raiſed to the greateſt I Toga Pratexta, which had a Border of Pur- 
h Heighth, We have ſeen in the Ode, Bea- ple. A great many are of Opinion that the 
tit, 1. tus ille, the Effect of a like Suſpenſion, but | Youth quitted the Habit at the Age of four- 
carried yet a great deal further than this. teen, to put on the Toga Virilis, but it is 2 
bb 85 vacata partubus Lucing weris adfuit.] | Miſtake. Obſerve in a few Words the Prac- 
1 Torr entius has given a very wrong Explication | tice of the Romans in th's Matter: Te the 
rs * of this Paſſage. Horace reproaches Canidia, | Age of twelve they wore a kind of Waiſteoat 
= an not only becauſe ſhe had never had any Chil- called Alicata Chlamys ; at that Age they 
: * dren, but becauſe ſhe ſometimes counter- | quitted this for the Toga Pretexta, a Gown 
TY teired a being brought, to Bed, as was the] with 4 Border of Purple round the Edges ; 
12 Cuſtom of the Sorcereſſes of that Age. | this they continued till they came to the Age 
305 They gave out that they were big with Child, | of Puberty, on the ſeventeenth Year, when 
e N : that they might have a Pretence to claim the they put on the Toga Virilis. This Pre- 
to kno Children they ſtole as their own, and make] fextd was not only a Token of the Youth and 
ion an their own Uſe of them upon Occaſion. Quality of the Wearer, but beſides this had 
15 Pa. 7. Per baoc inane purpuræ decus.] Decus the Repute of a ſacred Habit; and therefore, 
10 ha Furpuræ. By this Horace means the Robe | when they aſſigned it for the Uſe of the Boys, 
wick wſually went under the Name of the [1 had this eſpecial Conſideration, that * 
Iii 2 might 


Q. Ho RAT II 


Impube corpus, quale poſſet impia 
Mollire Thracum pectora: 
Canidia brevibus implicata viperis 
Crines & incomtum caput, 
Jubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſus funebres, 
Et uncta turpis ova ranz ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſtrigis, 
Herbaſque, quas Iolcos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum ferax, 
Et oſſa ab ore rapta jejunæ canis, 
Flammis aduri Colchicis. 
At expedita Sagana per totam domum 
Spargens Avernales aquas, 
Horret capillis, ut marinus, aſperis, 
Echinus, aut currens aper. 
Abacta nulla Veia conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 
Exhauriebat, ingemens laboribus: 
Quo poſſet infoſſus puer 
Longo die bis terve mutatæ dapis 
Inemori ſpectaculo; 
Cum promineret ore, quantum exſtant 
Suſpenſa mento corpora, 
Exſucta uti medulla, & aridumjecur 
Amoris eflet poculum ; 
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iber raptis, corpus impubs quale paſſet mol- 
hre impia petlora Tbracum. 

Tum Canidia implicata crines et incomptum 
capus brewmibus v perit; Fubet caprificos e- 
© rutas ſepultbris, jubet funebres cupreſſus, 
© plumamyue et ova ſirigis nofturne untia 
* fanguine range turpis, berbaſque guas et 
Jolebos atgue Iberia ferax venenorum mittit, 
* & ofſa rapta ab ore jejunæ canis, aduri 
„ Hammis Colchicis,” | 


might be a kind of Guard or Defence to them 
againſt the Injuries to which that Age was 
expoſed, This is the Reaſon why the Youth 
here conjurez Canidia by his Habit. 

12. Inſignibus raptis.] By inſignia Horace 
herg means the Robe edged with Purple, and 
the bulla aurea, which was hung about the 
Necks of Children the ſame Day they were 


corpora ſuſpenja mento extant aqua, 
| 25 Ks 


At expedita S1gana ſpargent aguat aver: 
nales per tam domum, borret capillis alperi 
ut echiris marinus, aut carrens aper. Fs 
ab mid eenſcienttd, ingemens /aboribu, ex: 
bauriebat bumum ligonibus durts, gav p, it 
feſſus poſſet inemori ſpeRaculo dapis logo dit i 


terve mutatæ; cum promineret ore, quaniut 


la exſufa, et jecur aridum «1 i. 


NOTES 


| 


| 
| 


made to aſſume the Toga Pretexta. It Wi 
a Piece of Gold in the Shape of a Heat 
that, according to ſome, was deſigned 25 4 
Incitement to Courage, and to teach then 
that they ought to apply themſelves ſeri0ul] 
to the acquiring of Senſe and Reaſon, thit 
they might know to govern themfelvcs wil 


Wiſdom and Prudence, and that the rr 
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the Marks of his Quality, and expos'd his naked Body, which was 


ſo delicate, as would have touch'd the Heart of the moſt ſavage 


Thracian with Pity. But, the cruel Canidia, loft te all Senſe of 


Prayers, with disſhevelled Hair, twiſted with ſmall hiſfmg Snakes, 
fiſts, and ſuch were her Commands. 

« Take theſe wild Fig-branches, torn from gloomy Sepulchres ; 
« theſe Funeral Cypreſſes, with theſe Feathers and Eggs of a 
« Screech-Owl, beſmeared with the Gore of a venomous Toad ; 
« to them add thoſe poiſonous Herbs that grow in Spain and Si- 
« cily, ſo fertile of Poiſons, theſe Bones ſnatched from an hungry 
« Bitch, and boil them all on a magic Fire.” 

Immediately Sagana tucks up her Robe, and with her briſtled 
Hair, like a Hedgehog, or a wild Boar purſued by the Hunters, 
ſtares, and ſprinkles the Houſe with Water ſhe had taken from the 
Lake Avernus: and Veia, on her Part, without Remorſe of Con- 
ſcience ” or the crying Sin, turns up the Earth with a Spade, groan- 
ing as ſhe digs, and makes a Hole, in which ſhe fixes the innocent 
Boy to ſtarve, longing for Meat which was ſet before him, and 
changed two or three Times a Day, but could not touch it, as no- 


thing appeared but his Head, like Swimmers who ſeem ſuſpended 
in the Water by the Chin, 


Thus when his Eye-balls were worn out with Pain and gazing 


on 
1898 TS 


the Gown was defigned to remind them of c ſo great Virtues have been attributed to its 
the Modefty that became them at that Age. | Waters, and that they made uſe ot thom in 
17. Jubet ſepulchris caprificos erutat. ] Ho- their Sacrifice to render propitious the infer 
race here gives an Enumeration of the greateſt | nal Deities. 
Partof theIagredients made uſe ofbySorcerers | 29. Abacta nulla Veia conſcientia.] Via 
in the Compoſition of their Philtres. The wild | is here the proper Name ef aSorcereſs, whom 
Fig-tree enters among them, becauſe it bears | Horace tells us was employ d in digging up the 
neither Bloſſom nor Fruit, and was reckoned | Earth, to make a Hole wherein ſhe might 
in the Number of the unlucky Trees. | place the young Child without the leaſt Re- 
19. Et una turpis eve rane ſanguine.] | morſe. 
Horace puts rana, a Frog, for Rubeta, a 33. Longe die bis terve.] This kngo die 
Toad. The Tead is of a much more venom- has very much puzzled Interpreters; they 
ous Nature than the Frog, which is the | are all alike miſtaken in explaining it of a 
Reaſon that Sorcerers made ufe of them in al- Summer's Day, as if it were poſſible that a 
maſt all their Compoſitions. Sometimes they | Child, buried up to the Chin, could die in 
took only the Blood, at other Times the | the Space of one Day. Longo die here is the 
Lungs, Here Canidia orders the Feathers and | ſame as by Degrees, ſlozuly ; for the Child in 
Eggs of a Screech-owl to be dipp'd in the | this Condition might live three or four Days. 
Blood of a Toad ; for it is thus that we ought 37. Exſu#a uti medulla, et aridem jecur.] 
to underſtand the Paſſage, Et plumam et ova | The Meat which was ſerv'd up to this young 
nHurne firigit, infa ſanguine turpis ranæ. ] Child, and which it was not in his Power to 
96. Spargens Awernales aquas.) The An- touch, ſerv'd only to augment his Deſire and 
cients were of Opinion that one might de- Hunger, which dried up his Marrow, and en- 
ſcend to Hell by the Lake Avernus, which |tirely conſum's his Liver; this is the Reaſon 
was in Campania, This is the Reaſon why ) why it was vulgarly believ'd that that Mar- 
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Intabuiſſent pupulz. 


Non defuiſſe maſculæ libidinis 40 


Ariminenſem Foliam. 


Et otioſa credidit Neapolis, 
Et omne vicinum oppidum: 
Quz ſidera excantata voce Theſſala 


Lunamque clo deripit. 


Hic irreſectum ſæva dente livido 


Canidia rodens pollicem, 


Quid dixit ? aut quid tacuit? O rebus meis 


Non infideles arbitræ, 


Nox, & Diana, quæ ſilentium regis, 


Arcana cùm fiunt ſacra; 


Nunc, nunc adeſte: nunc in hoſtiles domos 
Iram atque numen vertite. 
Formidoloſis dum latent ſilvis feræ, 55 


Dulci ſopore languidæ, 


Senem, quod omnes rideant, adulterum 
Latrent Suburanæ canes, 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 


Meæ laborarint manus 


o R D o. | 
eulum amoris, cum pupulæ ſemel fixe cibo in» | cum arcana noſtra ſacra fiunt ; O vos c. 


terminale intabuiſſent. 
Et Neapelis otioſa et omne oppidum wicinum 


eredidit Foliam Ariminenſem libidinis maſeule : domos heſitles. 


non deſuiſſa; que diripit ſidera lunamgue cels 
excantata voce Tbęſſala. 

Hic ſæva Canidia rodens pollicem irreſec- 
tum dente livido, quid dixit ® Aut quid tacit ? 
«© 0 Nox, et Diana, gue regis filentiam, 


row and Liver were in a peculiar Manner ft 
forthe Compoſition of the Philtre ; and that 
they gave to him, who ſwallow'd them, the 
ſame Love and Paſflign for the Perſon who 
made the Philtre, as the Child had felt for 
the Meats, in Sight of which he had died, 
without being able to ſatisfy his Hunger, Ex- 
ſutta medulla, Marrow dried up and con- 
ſumed; a common Effect of violent Defires, 
40. Intabuiſſent.] This is the propereſt 
Word to expreſs the Effect produced in the 


- Eyes of a Per ion who looks intently upon an 


Q. Horarty 


Interminato cùm ſemel fixz cibo 


Ode J. 


\ 
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Qui all thoſ 

the Cit: 

View un 

* bitre non infideles rebus meis, nunc, nut theſe un 
& adeſie, nunc vertite iram atque numem in Head ot 
Dum feræ lee | retuſcd t 

« pore dulci latent ſyluis formidoloſi, cant Man, in 
« Suburanee latrent ſenem, quod mn n- poſſible 

«© deant adulterum e 5e nardo, qual 3 de 

(C It 16. yes con 

manus mee nos laborarint perfectius Ohe e 
deprived 

N O = E 8. . : = bet 

| cryſtalline Humour is by little and littlecon- Wl Ak ”_ 

ſum' d, the Sight becomes dim, and a certain : — 

Heavineſs and Languor which they contra, wtule 

makes them reſemble the Eyes of one who x * 
is juſt a dying. It is thus that a Shepherd "rd 

ſays to Daphnis in Theocritus, And you, whi n 

you ſee our young Shepherdeſſes ſmile an theClin 

dance, are apt to languiſh, and your Eye fat | Fang 

becauſe you cannot dance along <vith them. | 3 

is impoſſible to give a ſtronger Idea of wiit Lans Man 

Horace expreſſes in theſe two Lines, Inter. vid ie f. 

nato quum ſemel fixe cibo, 8c, than by (it 55, whic 

Recital of a Fact which the Hiſtory of tl! bane are 


Object he is deſirous to enjoy, and which 


pet is not in his Power to come at. The 


| laſt Century furniſhes us with, After dle 


ſtorming 


Horace's EPO DES. 431 


on the forbidden Meat; of his parched Marrow, and dried Liver, 
they made an amorous Draught. : 

Naples, that Seat of Idleneſs, and all the neighbouring Towns, 
believed that Folia was alſo there, that famous Arminian Sorcereſs 
of rampant Luſt, who, by her Inchantments, it was ſaid, could 
force the Moon and Stars from Heaven. 4 

When every Thing was ready, the inexorable Ganidia, now 
gnawing the unpaired Nail of her Thumb for Madneſs, with her 
yellow Teeth, began her Imprecations. Good Gads, what did ſhe 
ſay ! or rather, what did ſhe not ſay, and how did ſhe pray for 
Vengeance! a 1 

« Night and Diana, ye faithful Witneſſes of all my Enter- 
« prizes, who command Silence when we are celebrating our moſt 
« ſecret Myſteries, come to my Aſſiſtance ; and turn all your Power 
« and Wrath againſt my Enemies. Now, while the moſt favage 
« Beaſts, ſunk in Sleep, lie concealed in the frightful Obſcurities of 
« the Woods, let all the Dogs in the Quarter of Suburra purſue 


5 « this old infamous Lecher, whom I have anointed with the ſtrong- 
« eft Ointment I ever compoſed, that he may be expoſed to the 
« Ridicule of the whole City.” 
But 
W073 
60 forming of Genewa, the Magiſtrates ordered | given it when rebuilt by Hercules, or, accord- 
uid all thoſe to be executed who were taken in ing to others, by Phalaris, Tyrant of Agri- 
the City, and expoſed their Heads to public | gentum, Canidia was probably retir'd to the 
View upon the Walls. The Wife of one of Neighbourhood of this City, that ſhe might 
mY theſe unhappy Officers went to demand the carry on with the greater Security and Se- 
vum Head of her Huſband, but the Magiſtrates creſy her bloody Execution. 
7 refuſed to grant her Regueſt. This poor Wo- | 45. Que ſidera excantata.] The Sorcerers 
man, in Deſpair, ſeated herſelf as near as made the People, who are always given toSu- 
* poſſible to the Place where his Head, ſo perſtition and Credulity, believe that they had 
ie! x much defired, was expoſed, and kept her | the Power to bring the Moon and Stars out 
4 Eyes continually fix d upon this melancholy | of Heaven by their Enchantments, and make 
Object of her Love and Deſpair, until Death | them deſcend upon this Earth. For this End 
deprived her of Sight, It is impoſſible to | they uſually pitched upon the Time of E- 
paint better the Condition of this ſorrowful. | clipſes, and made uſe of certain tranſparent 
Wand diſtreſſed Woman, than by this Expreſ- Stones, which they fitted for their Purpoſe, 
le con · fon of Horace, if we change only one Word, | and in which they made the credulous People 
certain nerminato quum ſemel fiææ capiti, intebuiſſent ſee either the Sun or the Moon. 
Intra, ple. | 435. Voce Theſſala.) The Theſſalians paſ- 
ne who 43. Neapolis.] Naples is an auguſt, beau- | ſed for the moſt expert Sorcerers in the 
zepherd iful and ancient City of Laly. The Advan- | World, whence thoſe of other Nations often 
ly * ige of its Situation, and the Temperateneſs | ſerved themſelves with their Incantations, as 
ile fftheClimate, have made it be loak'd upon in | Horace here tells us of Canidia, Voce Ibeſſala. 
yes fa h l Ages as the Seat of Pleaſure and Idleneſs : | 58. Latrant Suburanæ cane'.] Subura was 
em. * n otia natam Partbenopen, ſays Ovid. Its | a Street in Rome, between Mons Eſpuilinus 
Fw Lain Name implies the New City, to diſtin- | and Mons Celius. It was inhabited moſtly by 
bor uin it trom Palæpolis, that is, the Ancient | Courtezans, and the ordinary Place of Ren- 
n by e Y, which was at a ſmall Diſtance from it.] dezvous for all Debauchees, Perſius, in the 
* y- vane are rather of Opinion this Name was | fiith Satire, 
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432 Q. HOoRATII Ode v. 


Quid accidit ? cur dira barbaræ minùs 


Venena Medez valent, $6 
Quibus ſuperbam fugit ulta pellicem ] 
Magni Creontis filiam, tha 
Cam palla, tabo munus imbutum, novam bs of 
v Incendio nuptam abſulit ? whc 
a_ nec herba, nec latens in aſperis Rot 
adix fefellit me locis. 
Indormit unctis omnium cubilibus all t 
Oblivione pellicum. 19 getf 
Ah, ah, ſolutus ambulat vene ficæ Riv: 
Scientioris carmine. age 
Non uſitatis, Vare, potionibus Bra 
(O multa fleturum caput !) fake 
Ad me recurres : nec vocata mens tua | ö 


Marſis redibit vocibus. 
Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi 
Faſtidienti poculum. 
Priũſque cœlum ſidet inferius mari, 
Tellure porreCta ſuper, 95 
Quam non amore ſic meo flagres, uti 
Bitumen atris ignibus. 
Sub hæc puer, jam non, ut ante, mollibus 
Lenire verbis impias; 
Sed dubius unde rumperet ſilentium, 8 
Mliſit Thyeſteas preces. 


which \ 
of the ſ 
OR D ©. W 

Quid accidit ? Cur venena mea dira minus | bus non uſitatis ; nec mens tua vocata vuclu pace, { 
 ealent iis Medee barbare quibus ulta fugit | Marfis redibit. Poiſon, 
ſuperbam pellicem filiam Creontis magni, cum Parabo pharmacum majus, infunden ft | Eſſence, 
palla munus imbutum tabo, abſflulit incendio | culum majus tibi faftidientt me. Column Pens in 
no vam nuptam ? - det inferius mari, tellure porrecta ſuper, pri order to 
Agui nec berba, nec radix latent in locis j quem non fie flagres amore meo, uti bitma pole tha 
aſperis fefrllit me. Indormit cubilibus pellicum — ignibus atris. .. mage of 
emmium units oblewione. Ab, ab, ſolutus car- Sub bac puer non jam tentat ut ante lan as the 


Venen, 


mane, venefice ſcientioris ambulat. O Vare, | mu lieres impias verbis molli bus, — and People o 
(O caput fleturum nrulta recurrei Jad me potioni- I rumperet filentium, miſit preces hos Thyejita. = was 
rion it 

N Oo T E 8. ing to re 

reateſt ] 


TE | Thing more ingenious than thisStroke of 
Cum blandi comites, totague impune Subura | tyr, and any one that conſiders the Mate 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe ceutos jam candidus umbo. | narrowly, will find that Varus is no i 
roughly handled than Canidia. 
It was on the ſame Account that this Street 59. Nardo perunctum.] I have not 1 
was alſo called Luparia. Canidia wiſhes that | with any Perſon who has thoroughly dis du 
the Dogs of Subure might bark at Varus, to the Meaning of this Paſſage, Commeni 
who always went and ſp*ntthe Nights with | tors are very much miſtaken to imagine tl 
'Courtezans, It is impoſſible to conceive any | Nardus here is the ſame with the * 

” V ' 


YU 


hild to 
iver the 


HoR ACE's EPODES. . _ 

But what has happened that I cant prevail? Whence comes it 
that my Compoſitions are leſs efficacious than thoſe Medea made uſe 
of to be revenged of her Rival the —— of the great Creon, 
whom ſhe deſtroyed the very Day. of her Marriage, by a poiſoned 
Robe ſhe made her a Preſent ß. 

Surely I am acquainted with the Virtues of the Herbs, and of 
all the Roots that grow on the wild Mountains; yet Varus, for- 
getful of me, ſleeps with Tranquility in the anointed Beds of my 
Rivals, Alas, I fee that ſome more powerful Sorcereſs has diſen- 

aged him from my Charms. Unhappy Man, by an uncommon 
— 1 will make you return again to me, whom you have for- 
ſalen, nor ſhall all the Inchantments of the Marſi be able to re- 
ſcue you. g . nnn 7.4 
L I il prepare a Philtre infinitely ſtranger and more efficacious 
than the former to vanquiſh your Diſdain. Sooner ſhall the Hea- 
vens fink below the Sea, and the Earth riſe up above the Heavens, 


than you not burn in Love with me, fo as this Pitch does in theſe 
violent Flames. 


b After theſe dreadſul Words, the harmleſs Boy did not any more 
attempt, as formerly, to foften the wicked Hags with his Prayers 
and Tears, but ſtruck for a long Time with filent Horror, broke 
out into theſe bitter Imprecations. 

1 00 « Your 

b; NOTE Ss. 

which we have ſpoken upon the eleventh Ode | tions ſhe had made to the waren Figure re- 

neng, of the ſecong Book. Nothing, can be con- preſenting Fares, in order to break his new 
ceived more remote from, the Senſe of He- | Chains, were without Effect; ſhe imagines 
_—_ race. Canidia wes a Sorceteſß aud Dealer in | ſhe ſees him going to viſit her Rivals with- 
Poiſon, and not a Vender of Perſumts and out any Lett or Hindrance, and in Contempt 
Jan fe Eſence. The vnderRanding of this Oude de- of her Inchantments ; yet ſhe flatters bere 
zlunge pencs intirely on this Gogle Verſpg and, in ſelf, that the Philtre ſhe was going to pre» 
r, fri order to comprehend it rightly, ue muſt fup- | pare, Would bring him back to his former 
kun Ipoſe that Canidia had in her Poſſeſſion an I- Engagements. 
wage of Wax which repreſented Varus. This | yr. Ab, ab.] At laſt the finds out the 
1 as the Cuſtom in all Inchantments; and | Truth, and diſcovers that Varus had prevent 
Bius ud People were fo fooliſh to think, that what- | ed or deſtroyed the Effect of her Inchant- 
OA ver was done to that Figure, was felt by the | ments by thoſe of a more expert Sorcereſs ; 
Perſon it repreſented, Here Canidia is wil- for the Simplicity and Superſtition of the Hea 
ng to recover Varus, without coming to the | then was ſuch, as to believe that the only 
ke of Ss reateſt Extremity, which was, to put the | way to refiſt the Charms of Magic, was by 
— hild to Death, that out of his Marrow and | oppoſfint Sorcery to Sorcery, and that the moſt 
= wer ſhe might prepare an amorous Draught. | expert was always the ſtrongeſt. 
$ 00 A applies therefore to this waxen Figure the | 73. Non uſitatis, Vare, potionibus.] Cani- 
pe Drug ſhe was going to make up, and gives it | dia now prepares to make a Draught of the 
715 de Name of Nardus by way of Ridicule, and | Marrow and Liver ofthe young Child, andthis 
4 d Allufion to the Eſſence wherewith Varus] is what the calls non »/itate potiones 3 either 
* med when he went to viſit his Miſ- f becauſe Recourſe was had to theſe Philtres 
Sienced 1 only in Caſes of Extremity, or becauſe Cani- 
« . Nuid accidit?] Canidia, in the magi- dia was the onlyPerſon who had invented and 
Al Tranipart, pergeives, that the Applica- | made uſe of this deteſtable Remedy. 


384 2. Nec 


362 

Venena, magnum fas nefaſque, non valent 
Convertere humanam vicem. 

Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 


Q. HORATII 


Nulla expiatur victim. 90 be 
Quin, ubi perire juſſus exſpiravero, hs 
Noccurnus occurram furor; i 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus ; 8 
Quæ vis Deorum eſt Manium, i 
Et inquietis aſſidens præcordiis, 95 a 
Pavore fomnos auferam. 4 
Vos turba vicatim, hinc & hinc ſaxis petens, = 
Contundet obſcœnas anus. 40 
Poͤſt, inſepulta membra differen Jupi * 
Et Eſquilinæ alites. | 100 Pp 
Neque hoc pI (heu, mihi ſuperſtites, ) « 
Effugerit ſpectaculum. 
O R D 0. 
& Henna etſi convertant magnum fas ne- [ et aſſidens precordiis inquietis, auferen 
. faſsue, non walent convertere vicem buma- ** ſomnos pavore, Turba —— petent vn Deat 
« nam, agam ves diris : dira deteſtatio ex- ſaxis hinc et bine, contundet anus ebſcan, delo\ 
7c piatur wiftimd nullg ; quin ubi ego juſſus | ** Poſt, lupi et alites Eſquiline different na. Tim. 
te perire exſpiravero, occurram vobis velut fu- | Bra inſepulta. Neque boc ſpecraculum g. them 
« ror nofturnus ; umbraque petam vultus un- | ©* fugerit parentes, hex ſuperſtites mibi,” 9 
* guibus cur vit, gue vis eff Deorum Manium, | 1.1 
eau! 
3 NOTES. — 
_— ; ; | them 
92. Nocturnus oeturram furor, ] It was an | jets where they really are not. But it their | 
Opinion that prevailed very much among the | certain that Hiſtorians have not underſtood the Shade 
Ancients, that Murderers were haunted and | Thing in this Manner. They believed the Shade 
very Facts as they related them; and tl that h 


tormented with the Ghoſts of thoſe they had 


killed. Cicero, and a great many others, at- | their Opinion was founded upon an Articled 
tribute this to Remorſe of Conſcience, which | their Theology, by which they were taught 
makes wicked Men apprehend they ſee Ob- | that the Souls of thoſe who died a — 
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. ; Horacrs EPODES. 303 
«® Your Charms may poſſibly confound what's lawful and un- 

« lawful, yet they cannot alter the Courſe of Juſtice which the 

« Gods have fixed to govern Men, I will load you with Impre- 

9 « cations which cannot be expiated by Victims. As ſoon as you 
« ſhall have ſatisfied your Rage, and I expire, my Ghoſt ſhall haunt 
« you every Night. I will mangle your Cheeks with my Nails, 
« for ſuch is the Power the ® Manes give to Spectres; Every Night 
« ] will wait round your Beds, and incumbent on your. troubled 


95 « Breaſts, I will diſfurb your Sleep by + the moſt frightful Ap- 
« pearances. The Mob, purſuing you from Street to Street, ſhall 
« nelt you ugly Hags with Showers of Stones, till they diſpatch 
« ye, then Wolves and Vultures ſhall tear your unburied Limbs ; 
« and my diſconſelate Parents, who ſurvive me, contrary to their 
109 Expectations, ſhall have the Pleaſure of being Witneſſes of this 
« aprecable Spectacle“. | 
Co Manes, | + Fears. 
, | N O = E- 8. 0 f 
mY Death, were not received into the Regione Quæ wis Deorum oft manium. 
un below, till after they had wandered: a lang | 
— Time up and down the World, and revenged | Nothing is impoſſible to theſe Gods ; they 
lum o- themſelves of their Enemies. give even to Ghoſts, Nails, Torches, .Whips, 
* 93. Petamque wiltus" umbra curvis ungui- Chains, Cc. This is the true Senſe of the 
— The Word umbra makes the whole | Paſſage, which has been greatly miſunder- 
Beauty of theſe Verſes. This young Boy | ſtood. | 7 
tells theſe Sorcereſſes, that he would torment ] 100. Er Eſquiline alites, | Eſquilian Birds; 
them after his Death, and that he would tear | that is, Birds of Prey, who ordinarily flew a- 
But it i their Faces with his Nails, the' he was but a | bout the Eſguilie, becauſe the poor People 
dood the Shade ; and herein is the Miracle, that a | were interred there, and there they threw the 
ved the Shade ſhould have Nails, which is the Reaſon | Bodies of ſuch as had been made to ſuffer 
ache adds afterwards 3 | | Death, 


3A 2 | ODE 


ODE VI 


Horace wrote this Oue againft the celebrated Orator. Caſfius Severn, 
' aubo mud a Trade of accuſing People in fall Senate. It was he wh 

accuſed Nonius Aﬀptenas, a neun Relation of Auguſtus, of havin 
poiſened an hundred and thirty Perſomt at one Entertainment; but hi 
Accu ſationt commonly fuccesded uery ill, the. Accuſed were always d. 
elared innocent, and abſoluud. Some Hiſtariant relate upon this a ven 
ſmart Saying of Auguſtus, whe, tired out with the T ediouſneſs ani 
Delays. of an Architect, to. whom lie had given it in Charge to fi 
the Forum, Vellem, ſays: he, Forum etiam meum accuſaſſet Ca. 
fius. This turns upon tbe equivocal Signiffeation of the Ward abſcl. 
vere, which may either be tranfitted'to finith, or to declare — 
| | 


In CASSIUM SEVERUM. 


UID immerentes hoſpites vexas, canis, 
>. Ignavus adversùm lupos ? 
Quin huc inanes, ſi potes, vertis minas, 
Et me remöfſurum pets??? 
Nam, qualis, aut Mio olli, aut ſulvus Lacon, $ 
Amica vis paſtoribus, * | 
. per altas aure ſublatà niyes, 
Quæcunque præcedet fera. 
Tu, cùm timendd voce compleſti nemus, 
Fresecm 6dsraris ebd. y 
Cave, cave: namque in wmalbs aſperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua; 
Qualis Lycambe ſpretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hoſtis Bupalo. 


An 
O canis ignavus adverſum lupos quid wexas | cum compleſii nemus voce timendd, odorarii i- 
boſpites immerentes Quin wertis buc minas | bum prejectum. | 
inanes, fi potes, et petis me remorſurum ? Nam, | Cave, cave: na aſperrimut in ral 
quecungue fera pracedet, ego, aure ſublata, | tollo cornua parata: Qualis gener ſpretui inf 
agam, eam per nives altas, qualis aut Mol:ſſus | Lycambe, aut acer heſtis Bupalo. 
aut fuluus Lacon, wis amica paſtoribus., Tu 


. 


Nam gualis aut Moleſſus.] After having | vage Beafts ; for the Dogs of Fpirus and Ls 
: 72 ] conia were beld in great Eſteem, and had the 


Ari to a cowardly timourous | 

ikens himſclf to a Dog of Epirus or { ſame Reputation at that Time as the Eq 
Laconia ; that is, to a courageous Dog, who | Dogs have now. bs 
did not ſtick to purſue the moſi fierce and ſa- | 6. Amica vis paſteribus.] This ho 


rightly 
ceſſary 
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ODE VL 
us, This Caſſius not only made himſelf to be dreaded by his Accuſations, 
wh but alſo by his M. ritings, where he attacked the Reputation of all with+ 
ing out Diſlinftion, not ſparing Feople of the higheſt Rank of whatever 
hi Sex, which drew upon him the public Hatred, and. occa Auguſ- 
de- tus to make a Law that Informations ſhould be given in againſt the 
Yery Authors of theſe kind of Libels. A little after this Caſſius was ba- 
and niſhed to the Iſle of Crete. This Chaſtiſement did not ſerve to male 
mf him any wiſer, he continued his defamatory Writings, and ten Years 
Caf after the Death of Auguſtus, Tiberius, his Succeſſor, was obliged 
ſol- to baniſh him a ſecond Time to the Iſle of Seriphos, where he ſaom 
- after died. 
j . 


Againſt CAs81Us SEVERUS. 


WI Y do you groul at 3 who do you no Harm, thou 
ſnarling Cur, but art a r oward when attacked by Wolves ? 
Turn, if you dare, your vain Menaces againſt me, who can bite 
again with equal Force: For, like a Maſtiff of Epirus, or Dog of 
Laconia, the faithful Friend of Shepherds, with my Ears pricked 
up, I will purſue the moſt ſavage Beaſt through the deep Snow. 
You, when you have filled the Foreſt with the frightful Sound of 
your Voice, will ſtoop and truckle for a Cruſt of Bread. 
Take Care, take Care of yourſelf, for I am always ready to fall 
on the Wicked with the greateſt Fury, as Archilocus, who knew 
ſo well how to revenge the Perfidy of Lycambe, or Hipponax the 


If 
1 0 


mortal Enemy of Bupalus. 
happily expreſſed; Dogs are the beſt Friends | Thieves threw a Morſel of Bread, that they 
to Shepherds, becauſe they guard their Flocæs. might hinder them from barking. 

9. Tx, cum timenda wace.] We opght not | 12. Parata tolls cornua.} This is a meta- 
to paſs over without Notice the Artifice of } phorical Expreflion, Horns, among the An- 
theſe Lines, where Horace imitates perfectly cients, were the Symbols of Strength and 
the Noiſe made by a great Dog, who barks | Courage, Plautus has uſed the Expreflion 
in a Foreſt, It is impoſſible to make one | cornuta beflia, for a Man who could not bear 
rightly ſenfible of this in a Remark, it is ne- | an Injury, and who never was attacked with- 
ceſſary in this Caſe to conſult the Ear. out giving evident Tokens of his Reſeate 

= * bars _ He re- | ment, 
proaches Caſſius for ſuffering himſelf to be cor- 13. Qualis Lycambe ſpretus in wer, 
rupted by Gold, which — offered him by | L 2 having premiſed hi — 
bad Men to oblige him to hold his Peace, like | bule to the Poet Archilochus, and refuſing af - 
Whoſe cowardly, greedy Dogs, to whom | terwards to ſtand to his Engagement, 
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366 Q. Horartt Ode VII. 
An, ſi quis atro dente me petiverit 
Inultus ut flebo puer? 8 13 


66 „ 
Si quis peti verit me dente atro, an flebo inultus ut puer. 


lochus wrote à Poem againſt him in Iambic | he had agreed to the Match. This 4 
Verſe, ſo ſevere and ſatyric, that the Father |} /achus was a Greek Poet of Paros, and held in 
and Daughter hanged themſelves out of De- | the greateſt Eſteem at the Court of Candauls 
ſpair This is the Reaſon of Horace's adding | and Giges, Kings of Lydia, about the Thirty. 
to Lycambe the Epithet infdo, perfidious, who | eighth Year of Rome, He was regarded as the 
could not hold to his Promiſe 3 and that he { firſt Inventor of Iambic Verſe, Quintila 
calls Arcbilacus gener ſpretus, the deſpiſed Son- | has given us, in few Words, a very magni. 
in-law, becauſe his pretended Father-in-law | ficent Elogium of this Poet; Summa in be | 
bad refuſed to give him his Daughter, after | vis elocutionis, quam walide, tum breve di =_ hi: 
head moſt co1 


ODE VI. 


Brutus and Caſſius periſhed at the Battle of Philippi in 712. Sextu 
Pompeius was put to Death in 719. Lepidus was ftript of al 
Power and Authority in 720. There remained only Octavius au 
Anthony in a Capacity to diſpute for the ſupreme Authority, Th 
Fealouſy, ſo natural between two Perſons of equal Authority, brit 
out at ſeveral Times; ſometimes Octavia the Wife of Anthony, au 

| Sifter of Ocavius, and at other Times the Friends of both Parti 
brought about a Reconciliation ; but at laſt, in 722, they came to a 
en Rupture, and theſe two celebrated Rivals were ſeen to arm al 
their Forces againſt each other, in order to give the laſt Blow to th 
Liberty of Rome. During all theſe Commotions, that is, for the Spa 
of three Years, Horace wrote upon this Subject five or fix Oar, 
of which this is one in 724, about the End of the Year, wa L 

. Vat 
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AD PoP ULV ROMAN M. 


N 

| : O, quo ſceleſti ruitis? aut cur dexteris 
| oth Aptantur enſes conditi ? 

1 Parumne campis atque Neptuno ſuper 

| N Fuſum eſt Latini ſanguinis? 


| 2 o RD O. | 
| b fan, que, quo 'ruitis ), Aut eur enſer | ſanguinis of fia ſuper campis atque Nifus 
| conditi aptantur dexteris ® Parumne Latini 

| nn 


1. Quo, guo ſteleſti.] Horace has ſeveral | Civil Wars Thus Book firſt, Ode ſecoth 
Times uſed the Word ſcelus to expreſs the F 


| HoRACcE's EPODES. — 
If any Dog like you, dare to bite me, do you think that I will 
„ dnwn and weep like a Child, who has not Power to reſent the 
Injury done him? a W | | 


00 


ententie, plurimum ſanguinis ataue] The Poet called his Art to his Aſſiſtance in 
— þ 0 at wideatur 2 2 | Order to revenge this cruel Outrage, and 
uoquam minor eff, materiæ eſe, non ingent; | wrote againſt them in ſo ſharp and ſatyric a 
Le. Strain, as drove them to Deſpair. Some 


Id ; 

„ Aut acer hoſflis Bupalo.] By acer bo- | Authors have aſſured us that they hanged 
als * here you the Poet Hipponax, | themſelves ; but others maintain that they 
* who flouriſhed in Greece about the ſixtieth O- | were contented with quitting Epheſus, Pliny 


lympiad. Bupalus and Antber mus, two Bro- | is of this laſt Sentiment, and pretends, that 
thers, celebrated Painters, ſeeing him one | after this Satyr or Hipponax, theſe two Pain- 
Day, were ftruck with bis Figure, They | ters aid ſeveral Pieces that were held in very 

, drew his Portraiture, and gave it an Air the | great Eſteem, 
* moſt comical and ridiculous in ther Power. | 


ODE VII. 
Xtus War had declared itſelf by any Hoſtility on either Side. The Stile is 


f al animated and nervous throughout. The Deſign of the Poet is to repre- 
ſent to both Parties the Herrors of their criminal Diſſentions, which 


Th threatened their Country with a total Ruin. The Policy of Horace 
rl 1s no leſs conſpicuous than his Eloguence. He was not ignorant that the 
ou Ambition of the two Chiefs was the ſole Cauſe of theſe Calamities, yet 
Irina he 1s very cautious in ſpeaking of it. The Uncertainty of Succeſs makes 
fo at him ſpeak with a Reſerve, which he did not thi t it prudent to lay 
m al ofide, fo long as he believed he could not declare * without haz ar- 
to the ding his Fortune. The Reader will ſee further Proofs of this wiſe 
1 Conduct in ſome of the following Odes. | 0 
, | | 

re the 


To the PzoPLE of Ro Mk. 


HITHER: are ye hurrying, ſeditious Romans, whither are 
ye hurrying? Why are your Swords now drawn again which 
vere ſheath'd- ſo lately? Has there not been enough of Roman 
; v4 | 8 Blood 


7 10 1 


Cui dabit partes ſcelus expiandi Jupiter ? | put up, he has an Eye to the Agreement 
| made between Auguſtus, Antony, and Lepi- 
2. Aut cur dexteris aptantur enſes conditi ?] | dus, to ſhare the ſovereign Authority among 
his Paſſage has not been rightly explained | them, which had been now broke a ſecond 
A * — Horace demands | Time, Lepidus having ſome Time before 
ans why they again drew their | been deſpoiled of his Power by Augu 
Words, which they had ſome Time before | hy * 
LL 


unf 


Q. Horarit Ode VII 
Non ut fuperbas invidæ Carthaginis 3 
Romanus arces ureret ; 
Intactus aut Britannus ut defcenderet | 
Sacri catenatus via: - 
Sed ut, ſecundum vota Parthorum, ſui 
Urbs hæc periret dexter. | 1 
| Nogue hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus 
nquam, niſi in diſpar, feris. 
Furorne cæcus, an rapit vis acrior, 
An culpa? reſponſum date. | 
Tacent: & ora pallor albus inficit ; 10 
Menteſque perculſæ ſtupent. 
Sic eſt: acerba fata Romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternæ necis; 
Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 


Sacer nepotibus cruor. 20 
Aupuſtu 
Obedien 
ORD O. not take 


ter; ſo 
Britain 
hitherto 
Weight 
Wok thi 


Fen, wt Repnanus miles ureret ſuperbas arces | vit acrior, an culpa rapit vos? Date rap. 
| ſum. Tacent, ct pallor albus inficit ora, un- 


Carth mis mnyide aut ut intafius Briianrus 
> "yy catenatus via ſacra ; ſed ut bæc urbs | teſque perculſe flupent F 

wota Parthorum, periret dextrã ſud. | Sic eſt. Fata acerba agunt Roman, ſa - 
Nogze bic mos unguam futt tupis nic lio ibus fe- | luſene necis fraternæ, ut cruor Remi inmers- 
— + ape 4 


if in diſpar. Furorne cacus, an | tis ſacer nepotibus fluxit in terram, ha 
a 
NOTES, "s 
e ] In the Time of | to Britain, Se, Chapter 24. Aer N 
, Carthage was ſubject to the Ro- e & Britannos, ignotos antea ; ſuperatiſqu * and 
ma, it was even a Roman Colony, Why | pecunias & objides imprravit. © He attacked e Capit 
therefore does Horace here ſay. that it was not the Britons, formerly altogether unknown * 
for the Deſtruction of Cartbage that they had | © to the Romans, and gfter be had vas he" 
Sed their Blood both by Land and Sea? | © quiſhed, impoſed a Tribute upon then, dimal that 
It is to lay before theſe Madmen the great | © and made them give bim Hoſtage, ind, M 
Difference between them and their Anceſtors, | But it may with Juſtice be ſald, that Caſo d outra 
who had fought ſo many Battles for the Con- | only ſhewed the Way to the Conqueit ef ate hls 
of fe, and at laſt deſtroyed Car- Britain, which was not brought into aft © "hop 
you under the Conduct of Scipio, This is | Subjection till long after, the eateſt Part u 
the true Meaning of the Paſſage, | it remaining unſubdyed till the Time of 4 
« Intaftus aut Britamins.} Caſar was the I pricola, who may be ſdid to have given fit 
het of the Roman that carried his Arms in- | Lnithing Stroke toths Liberty of that Ilan. 


Al 
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Hon A es EPODES. 369 
Blood ſhed already both on Sea and Land? Not to deſtroy the lofty 
Towers of Carthage the Rival of Rome, or to lead in Triumph 
along the ſacred Way the Britons who have not as yet been at- 
tacked, but to deſtroy Rome by her own Power, according to t 
very Wiſhes of the Parthians ? N 
Such Cruelty is not to be ſeen even among Wolves and Lions 
they never exert their Rage but againſt Animals of a different Species 
Is it blind Rage, or is it ſome ſupefior Force that prompts you on? 
it owing to your Crimes? Anſwer me ſtrait, — They are file 
dee Paleneſs covers their Faces, and thev are ſtruck with Amaz 
There is no Place for Doubt; it is the Murder of Remus, it is 
his innocent Blood ſhed by the Hands of a Brother, that cries for 
Vengeance, and hath brought upon his Poſterity the Reſentment 
of the Gods. 


WO 7 2:0 


20 
Auguſtus had no Thought of reducing it to | and entering ito more cruel and bloody Wars 
Obedience when this Ode was written, he did | with .cach other, than they do with the ve- 
not take that Reſolution till ſome Years af- | ry Beaſts This, no doubt, ariſes from their 
r. ter; ſo that Horace had good Reaſon to call | being ſubjett to more and ſtronger Paſſions 
wil Britain inta us. Imtaftus, which has not | than any other kind of Animal. 
hitherto been reduced, which has not felt the 18. Scelaſque fraternæ necis.] Virgil re- 
ſe Weight of our Arms; as Ode twenty fourth, | fers all the Calamities that Rame to the 
* Wok third, Perfidy of Laomedon z 


Intafus opulentior wn Fampridem ſanguine n'iro 
Theſauris Arabum, &c. | 12 huimus perjuria Trejæ. 


7. Deſenderet.] From the Top of the Sa- But Horace, with a greater Reſemblance of 
d Street a went downward to the Fo- Truth, attributes them to the Death of Re- 
m, and the Way from thence aſcended to f mus, which touched the Romans far more 
e Capitol, which Aſcent was called Cliwus } ſenſibly. 3 

apitalings. 20. Sacer nepotibus cruor.] This is a very 


v 11. Negue bic lupli m.] There is no A- ſubſtantial Proof of the Opinion of the Hea- 
the, Iimal that makes War upon thoſe of its awn then, that the Crime of ane fingle Man might 
15 ind. Man alone, as being the moſt furious | bring down the Anger of the Gods upon bie 
* d outrageous of all Creatures, does not | Poſterity, and involve them in the ſame Pu- 


pare his own Likeneſs. It is common to | niſhaents, as has been already remarked in 
e Men moſt animated againſt one another, | the firſt Book, 
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370 Ho RAT Oe VII. 
ODE VIII. 


Some Grammarians are of Opinion that Horace wrote this Od: ageing 
Gratidia, of whom we have ſpoken in the faxteenth Ode of the fr 
Book. If it really be ſo, this is without doubt the Poem he tbere hr. 
miſes to ſuppreſs ; but they have advanced this Conjecture with 


Fo. 


TY Ä IE. 


In AN Uu M 


R OG ARE longo putidam te ſeculo, 
Vires quid enervet meas ? 
Cùm fit tibi dens ater, & rugis vetus 
Frontem ſenectus exaret ; 
Hietque turpis inter aridas nates ; 
Podex, velut crudz bovis. . 
Sed incitat me pectus, & mammæ putres, 
Equina quales ubera ; 
Venterque mollis, & femur tumentibus 


Exile ſuris additum, 10 
NOTES 9 
3. Dent ater.) He ſays the ſame to 11. Imagines ducant triumpbalis.] At du, . 
in the Thirteenth Ode of the Fourth Book; | both Men and Women, who numbered amay Laure 
their Anceſtors, either Generals of Armitz to Pe 
— — Te guia Luridi or thoſe who had bore any Civil Office, that 8 
Dentet, te guia Rugæ turpant. is, ſuch as had been advanced to the highef 4; : 
| Dignities of the Republic, had the Right d _ 
« Becauſe your yellow Teeth, your deep | caufing to be carried before their Coffin i * | 
<« Wrinkles, and grey Hairs, do ſo much | their Funeral Solemnities the Images of al wy 
4 disfigure you. their Race; which Privilege was filed Ju "Y 
|; imaginum, 1h Is 
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ODE VII. 1 
inf Foundation ; yea, there is even great Probability to think that they * ; 
fir are deceived, Gratidia was not a Woman of Quality; whereas the 1538 
2 Perſon here ſpoken ef, numbred Conſuls and Prators among her | Ms 
bout Anceſtors. 1 


LIBIDINOS AM. 
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Eſto beata : funus atque imagines 

Ducant triumphales tuum : 

Nec fit marita quæ rotundioribus 
Onuſta baccis ambulet. 

Quid, quod libelli Stoici inter ſericos 15 
Jacere pulvillos amant ? 

Illiterati num minds nervi rigent ? 
Minùſve languet faſcinum ? 

Quod ut ſuperbo provoces ab inguine, 
Ore allaborandum eſt tibi. 20 


NOTE Ss. 
13. Rotundicribus onufla Baceis.] Bacce | nitudine, orbe, Lewere, pondere, Baud prem- 


o - — — — ĩ 2 


1 


* ve properly the ſmall Berries or Fruit of the | ptis rebus, in tantum ut nulli dus repertuntur 
| nn Laurel or Myrtle, and this Name they gave | indiſcreti, unde nomen Unionum Remane ſcili- 
3 to Pearls, becauſe of the great Reſemblance | cet impoſuere delicie, *All their Value lay 
* they bear to this Fruit, Hence they ſay Mo- | in their Whiteneſs, Bigneſs, Roundneſs, 


nile Baccatum ; a Pearl Neck-lace, Rotun- | * Smoothneſs and Weight; ſo very rare 
dioribus, For the rounder Pearls are, the | ** Qualities, that it is a very hard Matter to 
more valuable they are. Pliny deſcribes all [““ find two Pearls entirely alike, which made 
their Qualities in the XXXVth Chapter of | © the Roman: call them Lions. 

his IXth Book, Des amnis in candorg, mog- | 
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372 C HorarTin Ode N. 


1 ODE R. 


This Qde is extremely beautiful; it was made to celebrate the Victim gt 
Actium in 722, and conſequently, according to the Order of Ting, 
ſhould follow immediately after the fir/? of this Jer Boot, and befir; 
the thirty-ſixth of the firſt, Horace being at this Time almoſt Thiry- 
five Years complete. This Date is evidently pointed out to us in ſever] 
Places of the Ode, yet MH. Maſon afſerts that it was made before thy 
Battle of Actium, and that Horace wrote it with a Deſen v 


fort 


Ap MACENATEM. 


UANDO repoſtum Cæcubum ad feſtas dapes, 
-3 (37 Victore lætus Cæſare, | 
Tecum ſub alta (fic Jovi gratumj dome, 
Beate Mæcenas, bibam, = 
Sonante miſtum tibiis carmen lyrà, 
Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum ? 
Ut nuper, actus cum freto Neptunius 
Dux fugit uſtis navibus, 
Minatus Urbi vincla, que detraxerat 
. Sexvis amicus perfidis. 1 
| | Roman 


— 


OR D O. 


O brate Macenas, quando ego, lætus vic- | biis, lac Dorium, illis Barbarum ? Ut ue 
tore Ceſare { c Jovi gratum) bibam tecum vi- fecimus cum Neptunius dux afus freto fugi, 
num Cernbum repoſtum ad feſtas dapes, ſub | ait navibus, minatus urbi wincla, que amn 
aun tua alta, ſyrd ſenante carmen puſium ti- 


NOF ZS. 


5 · Sonante miſtum.] It would be a Matter | Ancients had three principal Kind: of Mu 
of no ſmall Difficulty to ſpeak at large of the | fick, the Dorian, the Lydian, and the Phy 
Variety of Concerts among the Ancients. | gian. The firſt was grave and majeltic, tht 
Horace alone furniſhes us with ſeveral Kinds, | ſecond briſk and airy, and the third a Ma- 
as is evident from the foregoing Books, This | ture of the other two. The Raman mat 
of which he ſpeaks here is a Harp and two | uſe of theſe different Kinds in their Concert 
Flutes. according to the Nature of the Subject and 

5. Miftum tibiis.] Tibiis here is in the | Occaſion. On grave and ſolemnOccafionsthey 
Dative, He ſays after the ſame Manner in | uſed the Dorian, on gay and joyful the Ly: 


the firſt Ode of the fourth Book, dian; and on theſe Occaſions where Relipu 
5 A | F bore a Part, and it was neceſſary to exe 
De 1 4 1 Berecyntie | trong and paſſionate Emotions, the Pbrygia 


9 ** Sometimes, to render the Harmony weis 
Miſtis carminibus, — they mixed them. For kunt, 


6. Hac Dorium, illis Barbarum.] The 


/ 
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ODE NX. 
at | | 
te, faretel to Auguſtus the Victory which he ſhou'd obtain ſoon after. The 
if Reaſons by which he endeavours to ſupport this Conjefture are not wor- 
ly- thy of an Anſwer. They only ſerve to make us ſenſible that there is 
ral nothing fo remote from Probability, which ſome will not undertake to 
the maintain. The very Words of the Ode are an ample Refutation, as 
to will appear from the Remarks, 
eel 
To Mzcrnas. 
W HEN, dear Mzcenas, ſhall the Time come, that, aban- 
doning myſelf to the Joy which the Victory of Auguſtus has 
oecaſioned, and in Obedience to the Commands of Jupiter, I ſhall 
drink with you, in your fine Palace, of the choiceſt Wine reſerved 
5 for. folemn Feaſts, and hear the agreeable Concert of the Flutes 
and Harp, this in the Doric, and theſe in the Phrygian Strain ? 
Such a one as you gave us a few Years ago, when the Chief of 
the Rebels, the pretended Son of Neptune, was driven from our Seas, 
and his whole Fleet burnt, notwithſtanding all his Threatenings to 
10 put Rome in fhoſe very Chains, of which he had freed a few per- 
_ fdious Slaves his Followers. | 
A Ro- 
| myo NOTE 
fg, 
W in the Conſort of a Harp and Flute, the Harp j was entirely defeated in the Streights of Si- 
might be of the Dorian Kind, and the Flute | cily, and conſtrained to fly into Afia. Fi- 
ot the Lydian; but as the Concert which | rus. Tata mole belli penitus in Siculo freto ju- 

Horace ſpeaks of here is of two Flutes with | wenis cppreſſus ef. 

a ſingle Harp, the Flutes were PErygian, and | 7. Neptunius dux.] Horace does not here 
of Mo- the Harp Doric; for had the Flutes been | ſpeak of Antony, as Scaliger very judiciouſly 
Pry Lydian, they had overpowered the Harp; and, | thinks, but of the younger Pompey, who, 
ic. the on the other Hand, had the Harp been Phry- | glorying that his Father had been Sovereign 
\ Mix gian, and the Flutes Doric, theſe latt would | of the Seas, would paſs for the Son of Nep- 
; maik have reigned too much, the Harmony been | tune, and wore a Robe of the Colour of that 
ncerty too grave, and the Concert not at all adapted | Element, : 
ect and to expreſs the Chearfulneſs and Gaiety which | 10. Serwvis amicus perfidis.} The young 
ns they Macenas and Horace wanted to ſhew on this | Pompey received among his Troops all the 
he Ly: Occaſion, Slaves that offered themſelves, which oeca- 
eligin 7. Ut nuper- ] After the Victory which | fioned fo great a Deſertion over all Faly, that 
z excite AT obtained over young Pompey, who # the Veſtals offered up Prayers and Sacrifices, 
brygiat | 
bes on tt 
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Servire rugoſis poteſt: 


Interque ſigna turpe militaria 


Sol aſpicit conopeum. 


Romanus (eheu, poſteri negabitis) 
Emancipatus feminæ 
Fert vallum & arma miles, & ſpadonibus 


Ode IX, 


I; 


Ad hunc frementes verterunt bis mille equos 
Galli, canentes Czfarem : 
Hoſtiliumque navium portu latent 


Puppes ſiniſtrorſùm ſitæ. 


To triumphe; tu moraris aureos 


Currus, & intaQas boves ? 


Io triumphe ; nec Jugurthino parem 


Bello reportafti ducem ; 


Neque 


OR D . 


Aetraxcrat ſervis perfidis, Miles Romanus 
eben poſteri negabitis ) emancipatus feming fert 
wallum & arma; et poateſt ſervire ſpadonibus 
rug. Solhue aſpicit conoprum turpe inter 
Aga militaria, Ad bunc Galli frementes ver- 
terunt equos bis mille, canentes Cæ ſarem: pup- 


2 


peſque navium boſtilium fue finiſtrorſum lum 
? oy 
h triumpbe, tu moraris currus aureos 4 its 


tactas boves ? Io triumphe, nec reportaſi di- 
cem parem ex bello Fugurtbino ; neque ex bell 


NOTES. 


15. Interque figna turpe militaria.] The 
Word ture may be either joined with Cono- 
wm, as Propertins, ſpeaking of the ſame 
Hiſtory, uſes the Expreſſion feda Conopea ; or 
one may very well ſeparate them, and make 
an Exclamation of it, turpe, a ſhocking, a 
meful Thing ! 


16. Sel aſpicit Cenapeum.] This was a 


kind of Tent or Pavigion, which the Ladies 


made uſe of in Ægypt, to guard them from 
the Gnats which that Country is infeſted with, 
by Reaſon of the Neighbourhood of the Sea, 
or the Moraſſes made by the Nile, Horace 
therefore ſays, that, to the everlaſting Shame 
of the Romans, ſuch a Pavilion was to be 
ſeen in the very Middle of their Camp, which 
fupplied the Place of the General's Tent, 
called properly the Pretorium. 

17. Ad hunc frementes.] Scaliger re- 
marks, that this does not at all correſpond to 
a naval Engagement; but he ought to have 
remembered, that beſides the two hoſtile 
Fleets there were alſo two Armies by Land, 
and that two thouſand Gallic Horſe deſerting 
the Army of Antony, ranged themſelves un- 
der the Banners of Auguſtus, Servius on the 
Auth Book of the /Encid. 


* 


18, Galli.] Amyntas, King of Galt, 
who was come to the Aſſiſtance of Au 
with two- thouſand Cavalry, deſerted hin 
with the Forces under his Command, and de- 
livered himſelf up to Ofawvius, Rex Any 
tas, ſays Velleius, maximo & pracipiti poi. 
culp tranſmiſit ad Cæſarem. It is of thee 
Galati that Horace here ſpeaks, Livy mort 
frequently calls them Galli — Calligreti 

20. Siniſtror ſum fite.] Siniſtrorſun, * 
the leſt — ot —. rs Coal 
of Alexandria and Egypt. For when one 
in the Port of A#ium, and ſets his Face t- 
wards the Sea, Italy is on the right, and . 
gypt on the left Hand, Cleopatra therefor 
had ſo ſtationed her Fleet. that upon 2 Sig: 
nal given they might be ready to row for 4 
lexandria. 

21. Io triumpbe.] Horace here makes 
Perſon of Triumph, and addrefles him u 
God, The Reader may conſult the Remarks 
upon theſe Words in the ſecond Ode of Book 
fourth, 

21. Tu moraris auress currus ?] This Pi 
ſage is very difficult, and in my Way o 
thinking has hitherto been greatly muliater 


preted, I believe it even impoſſible to 2 
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freer their Courſe towards Egypt. 


Divine Triumph, after ſo complete a Victory, why do you de- 


20 lay your gilded Char, and defer offering the Bullocks in Sacrifice 
that have never yet ſubmitted their Necks to the Yoke ? Divine | 
Triumph, never did you conduct in Pomp ſo great a General, nei- 
ther Marius, ſo famous for deteating Jugurtha, nor even Scipio, who 

by 
que 
WO THE 

atent 
Senſe of it in the Manner in which it is u- 

f it ſually wrote; we ought, without queſtion, to — carrus ſpctat churn, 

i 4. zead it with a Note of Interrogation. | ky 

belly And Tibullus ; 

I triumphe, tu moraris aureot, : 

Corn & intactas boves ? | Portabit niveis currus eburnus equis. 

| Herace, after he had ſpoken of the Defeat and | ** You ſhall be carried in a Chariot of Ivory, 

lng Flight of Antony, addreſſes himſelf to 1 ri- | © drawn by milk- white Horſes. But the 
Antony umph, and demands of him, if fo great and | upper Part was of Gold, which is the Foun- 
| big fignal a Victory, which delivered Rome from | dation of the Epithet Herace makes uſe of 
nd de- the moſt ſhameful of all Affronts, did not | here, Eutrepius in like manner ſpeaking of 
Amr merit that he ſhould conduct Auguſius in a | Paulus Emidus, aureo curru triumphavit. 
| peri Chariot of Gold, Cc. Word tor Word, | «© He triumphed in a Chariot of Gold.“ 
thee Triumph, aubar means this  Aﬀter ſo cele- And Florus in the fifth Chapter of his" fuſt 
more brated a Victory, do you flill keep back the Cha- Book ; Inde e quod aurato curru quatuor e- 
rer riots of Cold, and the Oxen that baue never as | quis triumphatur. On this Account it is 
n, 10 yt feir the Toke F After the firſt News | ©© that the General triumphs in a Chariot 
Coal brought to Rome of the happy Succeſs of the | of Gold drawn by four Horſes.” 
one it Battle of Actium, they were alſo informed that 23 · Nec Jugurthino parem.] The four or 
ace to- Auguſtuswas makinę Pre parationstofollow An- five Gllowiiy Verſes prove beyond Diſpute the 
and . tony and Cleepatra, until they ſhould be entirely | Juſtneſs of my Remark upon theſe Lines; 
erefore deteated, and, if poſſible, taken Priſoners ; "= 

a Sig this is what Horace would have delayed from — . mreris aurees 

for A. a Motive of Love and Tenderneſs for that Currus ? 

Prince, whoſe Re:urn he expected with Im- : a 
nales 4 patience, He would therefore have him to | Herace would prove to that God, that he 
m 331 underftard that there was nothing wanting to | ought not any longer to keep back, the Cha- 
emarky his Victory to render it worthy of a Tri- | riots of Gold ; and, to come to the Point, 
f Book umph, and that he ought to come and en- ſays, that never did he make theſe Chariots 

Joy tae Glory he had ſo juſtly acquired, with- | proceed on a more worthy Account; and that 
his Pal- out amuſing himſelf in the Purſuit of a Fu- 


give, The Expreſſion is inimitably happy, 
ad the Senſe extremely beautiful. 


21. Aurees currut.] The Triumpbal Char 
of Ivory, Ovid; , 22 
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A Roman, future Ages will ſcarce believe it, a Roman bears 
Arms under the Conduct of a Woman. 
mit to the Commands of withered Eunuchs, and the Sun beheld 
an infamous Egyptian Canopy ſpread in the Middle of our Stan- 
dards, On Sight of this two thouſand Gallic Horſe mutinying went 
over to Cæſar, making the Air to ring with his Name; and, in 
an Inſtant, the Enemy's Veſſels that lay on the Left retire, and 
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He is ſo mean as to ſub- 


neither Marius, after the Defeat of Jugur- 
tha, nor Scipio, after the Conqueſt of Africa, 
has ſo juſt a Title to Triumph, as Auguſtus 


after the Defeat of Anthony, Let one read 
| theſe Paſſages as oft as he will, he will find 
that 


"ii 
— ©. - © * * 
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| Ode X. 
* Africano, cui ſuper Carthaginem 
Virtus ſepulcrum condidit. 25 
Terri marique victus hoſtis, Punico 
Lugubre mutavit ſagum. | 
Aut ille centum nobilem Cretam urbibus 
Ventis iturus non ſuis, 
Exercitatas aut petit Syrtes Noto, 
Aut fertur incerto mari, 
Capaciores affer huc, puer, ſcyphos, 
Et Chia vina aut Leſbia ; 
Vel, quod fluentem nauſeam coerceat, | ” 
Metire nobis Czcubum. | 
Curam metumque Cæſaris rerum juvat 


Dulci Lyæo ſolvere. 


30 


0 
Hicano. Auguſto parem ducem eum cui wir- | incerto. 
tus condidit ſepulchrum ſuper Carthaginem. Fuer affer hue Scyphos capaciores, & wing 
 Heflis victus terra marique mutavit ſagum | Chia, aut Leſbia, wel metire vinum Camby 
Fugubre ſago Punico. Ille aut iturus eſt Cre- nobis, guod coerccat nauſeam fluentem. Juvat 
tam nobilem centum urbibus wentis non ſuis, aut | ſokvere curam metumgue rerum Caſaris dulu 
petit Syrtes exercitatas Noto, aut fertur mibi | vino Lyæo. 


. 


that no other Senſe can reaſonably be put uf- 37. Curam metumgue Cæſaris rerum. ] Te. 
en them. rentius is of Opinion that Horace ſpeaks her 
| | of 


ODE X. 


As Horace in the third Ode of the firſt Book offers up his Prayers for, and 
- expreſſes his good Wiſhes to Virgil. who was going to Athens, in this 
he throws out Imprecations againſt Mævius, who was alſo preparing 


for a Voyage into Greece. I even believe that this Ode might have lin 
8 made 


In MaviumMm. 


M ALA ſoluta navis exit alite 

Ferens olentem Mævium. 

Ut horridis utrumque verberes latus, 
Auſter, memento fluctibus. 


| Niger 
1 | RD © 

Navis ſoluta exit alite mald, ferens M- tes latus wtyumgue fluftihur berridis, Eon 
vium olentem, O Auſter, memento, ut verbe- 


| |, *. 46 in 
2. Ferens olentem Mævinm.] The ſecond | firſt, The Ship ſet fail under the unlucky Ate 
Verſe contains the Reaſon and Proof of the | ſpices, becauſe it carried the 2 
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vir. | 
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5 by the Deſtruction of Carthage raiſed an eternal Monument to his 
5 a can be compared with Cæſar. 
The Enemy, conquered by Land and Sea, were obliged to 
change their Purple Robes for Mourning ; and tho' the Winds were 
30 contrary, were forced to make towards Crete, famous for its hun- 
dred Cities, or. the Lybian Quickſands agitated by ſtormy Winds, 
or roam on the Seas without obſerving any certain Courſe. | 
Come, Boy, bring us larger Glaſſes, fill them with Chian or Leſ- 
bian Wine, or rather rich Cæcubian, which ſtrengthens the Sto- 
3 mach. TI deſign to drown all the Care and Anxiety I was in about 
Cæſar in a hearty Glaſs, 


NO T 34 


of the Fear and Inquietude which thev were | nougb, and that be ought not to think of 
yet under for Augiſſus, who was ing to puſhing his Video y any further; he ſpeaks 
purſue Artiny; but he is certainly milaken. | of the Arvrzhenfions he were under before 


* Moric- was not ſo bad 4 Cou tier {s write to | the Battle of Am; the News of that Ve- 
* Iærenas that he ug to drink and make | torv had by this time begun to qiſſipate them; 
Fr merry while his Prince wa: eng himfett and it belonged to Wine to do the et. 4 
. to new Dangers. |! have already remarked, | is very natural. 
that Horace pretends Auguſtus had done e- | 
Oe 
ere 
of 
ODE X. 

made ſome Time before that of the firſt : For alth# Mævius was ha- 
1 ted and deſpiſed by all Men of Senſe and a juſt Taſte, and this alone 
" was very capable of drawing theſe Maledictions upon hint from Ho- 


race; he was moreover the mortal Enemy of Virgil, than which no- 
thing was more likely to raiſe Horace's Reſentment againſt him. 


Againſt M AV1U 8, a Poet. 


T HE Ship which carries the naſty and deteſted Mzvius ſets fail 
with unjucky Omens, Be mindful, South-wind, to laſh both 
Sides of her with terrible Waves. May the tempeſtuous Eaſt-wind 
- raiſe 


ng 


N 


0 rn 


vius. By this Horace would have us to un- | pears by the following Verſe of Vręil in the 

derſtand, that Mævint was a Wretch hated | NA n * 

by Gods and Men, and that of conſequence $5 ? 

he drew upon them the Storm, and was the | Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina Mui ; 

Cauſe of the Loſs of the Veſſel. | Arque idem jungat vulpes & mulgeat bircos. 

3 N 2 Mavius was not 64 | | 
ay tne moſt contemptible Poet of his Time, | When Virgil ſays jungat wulpes, &c. he would 

bt alſo» Lofome, naſty chene, as ap” | have ys 70 wnderland, 46 ie Mel has 

I — 
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Ode X. 


* rudentes Eurus, inverſo mari, ; 


ractoſque remos differat. 


Inſurgat Aquilo, quantus altis montibus 


Frangit trementes ilices. 


Nec ſidus atria nocte amicum appareat, 


Qua triſtis Orion cadit : 
Quietiore nec feratur æquore 


Quam Graia victorum manus ; 
Cum Pallas uſto vertit iram ab Ilio 


In impiam Ajacis ratem. 


O quantus inſtat navitis ſudor tuis, | 15 


ibique pallor luteus, 
Et illa non virilis ejulatio, 


Preces & averſum ad Jovem; 
Ionius udo cùm remugiens ſinus 


Noto carinam ruperit ! 


Opima quod fi præda curvo litore 


Porrecta mergos juveris 


Libidinoſus immolabitur caper, 


Et agna Tempeſtatibus. 


ODE 


. 


niger, mari inverſo, differat rudentes remoſ- | 
gue fraftos, * Tantus Aguilo inſurgat, quan- 
tus frangit ilices trementes montibus altis, 

Nec ſidus amicum appareat nofte atra, qua 
triſtis Orion cadit ; Nec ea feratur o—_ qui- 
ettore quam Grgia manus victorum terebatur, 
cum Pallas vertit iram ab ufio Ilis in impiam 


ratem Hacis. . 


0 8 inſtat navitis tuit pallrque 
luteus tibi, & ejulatio illa non virilis, et pres 
ad Jovem averſum ; cum ſinus Tonius renugi- 
ens Noto udo ruperit carinam ; Quod fi tu pre- 
da = porrecta litore curvy juveris mergit; 
[ibidinoſus caper et agna immolabitur Tenp!ju- 


tibus, 


. 


very well explained it, that ſuch as loved 
theſe two Poets, ought to love alſo Naſtineſs 
itſelf, and be always among Foxes and Goats, 
who, tho' the moſt lothſome of all Ani- 
mals, yet were leſs ſo than theſe two Poets, 
Hence we may ſee the Reaſon why Horace 
ſays olentem Maxvium'; olentem, that is, fa 
tentem, oletum & olentia loca, Places of an 
offenſive Smell. 

5. Inverſo mari.] This Expreſſion is very 
ſtrong, and ſerves admirably to mark the 
Violence of the Eaſt South- eaſt-wind, which, 
to uſe the Words of Horace, turns the Sea 
upſide down in ſuch Manner, that the 
Waves that threatened Heaven fall into the, 
Deep, and thoſe that were at the Bottom of 
the Deep, mount up to Heaven. N 

14. In impiam Ajacis ratem.] This Ajax 
was the Son of Orlevs, King of the Lo- 


Triazs, He debauched Caſandrs in the 


| 
Temple of Pallas, and thereby raiſed the 


Anger of that Goddeſs, not only againſt him- 
ſelf, but the whole Grectan Fleet. 

17. Et ills non virilis ejulatio.] Him 
repreſents this Mewius as the molt (piritlel 
and cowardly of all Men, For nothing un 
looked upon as more infamous and unmanly 
than to cry in the midſt of Dangers. Ciara 
in the third Book of his Tuſculan Queſtions 
ſays, That it is ſometimes allowable in ! 
Man to complain ard lament over his Mi. 
fortunes, but to cry and make a Noiſe is u- 
worthy even of a Woman. Jngemiſcere m. 
nunguam wiro conceſſum gf, idgue raro, gl. 
tus vero ne mulieri gui 

18. Precet & averjum ad Jovem.] Has 
ranks among the Marks of Puſilanimity ant 
Unmanlineſs the Prayers that were addrtfi 
to the Gods in Times of great Danger; 1 
in this he follows the Maxims of che my 
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raiſe the Sea, crack her Cable, and break in Pieces her Oars; 
and may the impetuous North-wind rage againſt her with the ſame 
Fury as when it rends the trembling Oaks on the high Mountains. 

May no favourable Star appear in that dreadful Night in that 
Quarter where Orion ſets. May the Sea be as tempeſtuous as it 
was at the Return of the victorious Grecian Fleet; when Pallas, 
after having reduced Troy to Aſhes, turned all her Rage againſt the 
impious Ship in which Ajax was carried. 

Unhappy Wretch, when the Tempeſt ſhall have ſhattered your 
Veſſel in the Middle of the Ionian Sea, what vain Efforts will the 
Mariners make? What Death like Paleneſs will ſeize you? What 
effeminate Complaints will you utter, and in vain make your Ad- 
drefſes to Jupiter, who gives a deaf Ear to all of them ? But ſhould 

our Carcaſe, ſtretch'd upon the Shore, become a rich Prey to 
the Sea-fowls, I promiſe to ſacrifice a laſcivious Goat and a Lamb to 
the Tempeſts, | 
C 


who pretended that it was not upon Occa- 


| fGons of this Nature, that Recourſe ſhould be 


had to Prayers. Horace valued hin ſeit upon 
his Steadineſs and Magnanimity in this Re- 
ſpect; for in Ode twenty-ninth, Book third, 
he ſays, 


Non eft meum, fi mugiat Africis 

Malus procellis, ad miſeras preces 

Decurrere. 

21. Opima quad fi præda.] The Word 
opima makes the whole Beauty and Humour 
ef this Paſſage, by the happy Alluſion it has 
to the Spoils called by Ancients Opima ; 
but we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe, that Me- 
vius was a very fat corpulent Man, that he 
might be as conſiderable a Prey to the Divers, 
as the ima ſpolia were accounted by the Ro- 
mant. 

23. Libidinoſus immolabitur c & apnea, 
ON — — a Lamb For fs black 9 
the Tempeſts. Ariſtoph. Boys bring ſpeedily a 
black Lamb. that I — ſacrifice 22 Ten- 
tet. The Romans ſacrificed a black Ewe, 
Virgil, in the third Book of the AZneid, 


Nigram byemi pecudem. 

And Book fifth, 
— — Ft tempeſiatibus agnam 
Cædere deinde jubet. 


The Reaſon of this Difference is, that the 
Creeks made their Tempeſts Gods; whereas, 
among the Romans, they were accounted 
Goddeſſes; and it was ordinary to offer the 


3 


Males to the Gods, and the Females to the | th 


3C2 


Goddeſſes ; but there is no Example that they 
ever ſacrificed a Goat to them. Whence 
comes it therefore that Horace promiſes them 
this Victim? It is, without doubt, becauſe 
the Goat is the naſtieſt and moſt offenſive of 
Animals, as Mævius was the moſt lothſome 
of Men. He adds the Epithet — a a3 
being natural to the Goat, whence the Ro- 
mans were uſed to ſay birguitali and birquital- 
lire of thoſe who entred the Age of Man- 
hood, and begun to make Love. The Goat 
is of ſo amorous a Complexion, that Pliny 
writes, Hirci fi caſu aliquos coeuntes vident, 
ades indignantur ut in eos pene impetum fa- 
ciant, From this it was that Virgil drew the 
Image. Tranſverſa tuentibus hircis. 

24. Tempeſtatibus.] They had a Temple 
at Rome. Ovid, in the fixth Book of his 
Faſti, 

Te guogue, tempeſias, meritam delubra ſatemur; 
— 2 of Corſe ebruta claſſis — 5 
This happened in tbe Vear of Rome 494. 
When the elder Scipio, who was again Con- 
ſul, took that Iſland, his Fleet was in great 
Danger. Upon this he vowed, if it was pre- 
ſerved, to build a Temple in Rome to the 
Tempeſts, There is in the two laſt Verſes a 
Stroke of Humour, which Theodorus Mar- 
cilius alone had the good Fortune to diſcover. 
The Deſign of promiſing Sacrifices to Tem- 
peſts, was to avert them, or make them 
ceaſe 3 but Horace here does quite the con- 
trary, and promiſes with a Deſign to excite 

em. 
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380 Q Horarrr Ode XI, 
ODE XI. 


Horace in this Ode laments that he could never for a Moment be fr 
from the r be tells us that Cupid had ſo much the Aen. 
dant over him, that his Friends but loft Time in giving him Advice, 
for he could nootherwiſe extricate himſelf from one Engagement than jy 
enter ing into another ; and upon this he recounts in a very facetious Man. 
ner a few of the Follies he had been guilty of while he was in Love with 
Inachia, This is the true ſubject of the Ode, which has appeared ſi 
difficult, and hitherto has been ſo little underſtood ; for aſſuredly Scaſi- 
ger has miſtaken the Deſign of it, when he pronounces ſo boldly that 
it is rude, unmannerly, and unworthy of a Peruſal, I hope the Warll 
will judge of it after à quite different Manner upon ſeeing my Remarks, 
It was made ſome Years after the Twelfth, Before we proceed to the 
 Explitation of the Ode itſelf, it will be neceſſary to take notice that 
Lambinus 

AD PETTIUM. 


PETT I, nihil me, ſicut antea, juvat 
Scribere verſiculos, | 
Amore perculſum gravi 
Amore, qui me, præter omnes, expetit 
Mollibus in pueris $ 
Aut in puellis urere. 
Hic tertius December, ex quo deftiti 
Inachia furere, 
Silvis honorem decutit, 
Heu me, per Urbem (nam pudet tanti mali) 1 
Fabula quanta fui ! 5 
Conviviorum & pœnitet, 
In queis amantem & languor & ſilentium 
Arguit & latere 
Petitus imo ſpiritus. 15 
Contrane lucrum nil valere candidum 
Pauperis ingenium? 
Querebz 
o R DO. 


O Petti, nibil juvat me, ſicut antea, ſcri- | Fabula fui per urbem, (nam pudet mo f mt ns 
zere uerſiculus perculſum amore graui; amore Ii) Panitet et conviviorum, in pueis 
qui præter omnes expetit me urere in mollibus | guor et ſilent ium et ſpiritus petitus ins lun, 
Puerts, aut in puellis. arguit amantem. Simul Deus inv . 1 

Hie tertius December decutit honorem ſylvis, vidiore mero promerat loco arcaiu - 

oo) — 4 of » . Fo 
ex gud defliti furere Inachis, Heu me guanta |; © Applorans tibi querebar candidum it 2 


15 
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Lambinus is the firſt who has divided every ſecond Verſe into tivo, led 
thereto by the Authority of Buchanan, and ſame ancient Manuſcripts. 
But this is contrary to what the Ancients have writ who have treated of 
the Meaſure of Verſe. They make it apparent, that all the Couplets 
which Lambinus, and after him Torrentius, have divided ints three 
Verſes, conſiſt only of two, in the following Manner ; 


Petti, nihil me ſicut antea juvat 
Scribere verſiculos amore perculſum gravi. 


Bentley has a very learned Remark upon this, where he reflores to this 
Ode its true Meaſure, ,as it is in the beſt Editions, ſuch as that of 
Bale 1527, and of Cruquias 1579. | 


To PIT . 


P ET TI Us, I don't take that Pleaſure I uſed to do in writing 

Verſe, being perſecuted by cruel Cupid, by Cupid, I fay, who 
vents all his Malice againſt me, and rekindles ſoft and violent Paflions 
in my Breaſt, 

This is the third December in which the Woods have caſt their 
Leaves fince I freed myſelf of that violent Paſſio I had for Inachia. 
Ah, Wretch that I am, how much have I been the Subject of Con- 
verſation all over the City, of which I am very much aſhamed. It 
vexes me alſo to think of thoſe Entertainmenis, at which I cquld 
not help diſcovering my Paſſion by my languiſhing Eye, my fuller 
Silence and deep Sighs. But as ſoon as Bacchus, who diſcloſes ever 


thing, warmed my Breaſt with his chearing Liquor, I diſcovered 
. * my 


N00 T3 & 


d. Inachia furere.] This Inachia was one | Nature of a Lover's Sigh. As they are 

of the firſt that Horace fell in Love with, the | the Effect of a Deſire which poſſeſſes all the 

is no where mentioned but in this Ode and | Powers of the Soul, they are drawn, as Vir- 

the foilowing, gil ſays, imo pattore; from the Bottom of the 
15. Et latere petitus imo ſpiritus.] It is | Heart, 


impoſſible to paint in a livelier Manner the 


21. 


382 
Querebar, applorans tibi 
Simul calentis inverecundus D 
Fervidiore mero 
Arcana promörat loco. 
Quòd ſi meis inæſtuet præcord 
Libera bilis, ut hæc : 
Ingrata ventis dividat 


» Q;: HoraATir 


Ode XI. 
A 
20 


its 


Fomenta, vulnus nil malum levantia 3 25 


Deſinet imparibus 


Certare ſummotus pudor. 
Ubi hæc ſeverus te palam laudaveram 


Juſſus abire domum, 
Ferebar incerto pede 


Ad non amicos, heu, mihi poſtes, & heu, 


Limina dura; quibus 
Lumbos & infregi latus. 


30 


Nunc, gloriantis quamlibet mulierculam 


\ Vincere mollitia, 
Amor Lyciſci me tenet : 
Unde expedire non amicorum 
Libera conſilia, 
Nec contumeliz graves ; 


35 


queant 


Sed alius ardor, aut puellæ candidæ, 


Aut teretis pueri, 


40 


Longam renodantis comam. 


O0 R 


« panperit nil valere contra lucrum. Quod fi 
« libera bilis inæſtuet pracordiis mers ut divi- 
« dat wentis bac ingrata fomenta nil levan- 
« tia malum wuinus, protinus puder _—_ 
« definet certare imparibus. 


D O. 
guibus infregi lumbos et Iatus; 


unc amor Lyciſci gloriantis wincere quan» 
| libet mulierculam mollitia tenet me, unde nor i- 
bera conſilia nec graves contumeliz amici 
 queant expedire, ſed alius ardor, aut puelle 


ego ſeverus laudaveram bæc palam te, 


juſſus abire domum, ferebar pede incerto ad po- 


candide, aut pueri teretis renodantis conan 
langam. 


fer, beu non amicos mibi, et limina ben dura 


. 


21. Arcana loco.] We ought not | 
to explain this Paſſage in the Senſe of the 
Arabian Proverb, When Wine is in, Wit is 
out, For it would be ridiculous to imagine 
that Horace, intoxicated with Wine, diſco- 
vered, even in ſpite of himſelf, his Secrets 
to Pettivs., This is a filly, weak Character, 
that is far from agreeing to Horace. When 
he ſays that Bacchus ſtole his Secrets from 
him, it ought to be explained from its Rela- 


tion to the Caſtom Horace ſpears of in theſ 
Verſes of the twenty ſeventh Ode of the fir 
Book, 


— — Micat Opuntie 
Frater Migillæ, quo beatus 
Valnere, qua pereat ſagitta, 


In theſe Parties of Pleaſure, when they beru 
to be a little heated with Wine, ev*!) 4 
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Secrets, and complained to you, lamenting thus: © Is it fo, 
« that, with the Ladies, Virtue and Merit, with Poverty, ftand no 
« Chance againſt the o_—_— Charms of Gold ? Wherefore could 
« ] once entertain a juſt Reſentment of this Affront, and ſuffer 
« myſelf to be deceived no longer with vain Amuſements, which 
« only ſooth my Paſſion, but do nor relieve it, I would break my 
« Chains, aſhamed to have contended ſo long with my rich Rivals 


« for ſuch an unworthy Miſtreſs 


33 
. 


After I had declared this my firm Reſolution in your Preſence, 
and adviſed by you to go home, I had got but a little Way from you, 
when, without knowing whither I went, I was carried, in ſpite of 
me, to that fatal Gate, where I have often laid my wearied Body 


and aching Limbs. 


Now I am charmed with Lyſiſc, who is a moſt engaging Perſon, 
from whoſe Chains neither the ſerious Advice nor ſevere Reproofs of 
my Friends can diſengage me, nor will any Thing, till ſome more 


lovely Charmer does. 


8 00 


was made to tell the Name of his Miſtreſs, 
the Favours he had received from her, or the 
Hardſhip ſhe had made him undergo; and 
this was ſometimes ſpoken aloud, but moſt 
commonly every one whiſpered it to his 
Neighbour, which gave Riſe to a thouſand 
little Pleaſantries. This is plainly what Ho- 
race deſigned to expreſs here, and nothing can 
appcar to me more unreaſonable than to take 
his Words in any other Senſe. 


24. Ut bac ingrata ventis dividit fomenta.] 


This Paſſage has very much puzzled the Com- 
mentators, nor is there any of them that has 
given a natural Explication of it. Horace by 
fomenta underſtands the Complaints, the 
Tears, the Sighs, and the ſullen Silence 
which uſually accompany Love. A Lover 
ho takes Pleaſure in this Silence, who com- 
plains, who ſighs, by this means only che- 
riſhes and entertains the Paſſion of Love. and 
£ves it new Strength. It is as a Man who 
abandons himſelf to his Diſcontent, the more 
he thinks of it, the more it grows upon 
him; whereas it would gradually wear off, 
if he would think no-more of it at all. 


26, Definet imparibus certare ſummotus pu- 


dir.) This is one of thoſe Paſſages that 
have greatly embarrafſed Commentators, nor 
18 It poſſible to conceive the many ridiculous 
Explications that have been given of it. 1 
rail not ſpend Time in giving an Account of 


them, but content myſelf with imply ex- J 


— 


| plaining the Paſſage. Horace ſays, Pudor 
ſummotus deſinet certare imparibus, for pudor 
ita ſummovebitur ut d inat. This is the firſt 
Sentiment which riſes 1n the Breaſt of a mal- 


very Thing that could nouriſh or inflame his 
Paſſion, clearly ſces, that, far from being a 
ſhameful Thing to yield a Miftreſs to his Ri- 
val, whom ſhe prefers on account of his 
Wealth, it would rather be fo to diſpute 
with him. This is the only natural Senſe 
that can be given to this Paſſage, And this 
agrees alſo very well with what he moreover 
ſays, that it is their Riches they are valued 
for, and by which they are enabled to carry 
it off from his Merit. $y 
39- Nec contumelie graves.}] Contumeliae 
are properly Reproaches and Cenſures accom- 
parted with Contempt. The Romans had not 


expreſhve than injuria., When any one uſed 
it againſt another, it was to treat them with 
the higheſt Diſdain. Pacuvius ſays, Patior 
facile imjuriam, ſi eft vacug a contumelia. I 
can voluntarily bear with Injuries, if they 
* don't proceed to Cenſures, accompanied 
© with Contempt. And Cecilius, Etiam 
injuriam ( ferre poſſum) mſi contra conflat con- 


« Contempt.” Hence you may learn the 
Reaſon why Horace adds the Epithet graves, 


ODE 


treated Lover, who ſhutting his Eyes to e- 
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a lronger Word than this; it was even more 


tumelia. I can bear Injuries, but not 
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ODE XI. 


Ti 
This Ode war made while Horace was in Love with Tnachia, and am. 
ſeguently before the ane that recedes ; for that tvas not written till 
#wo Years after he had been delivered from that Paſſion. 
Tun 
IN AN uu 
UID tibi vis, mulier nigris digniſſima barris? 
SJ. Munera cur mihi, quidve tabellas 
Mittis, nec firmo juveni, neque naris obeſe:? 
Namque fagacius unus odoror, 
Polypus, an gravis hirſutis cubet hircus in alis, $ 
Qui canis acer, ubi lateat ſus. | 
Quis ſudor vietis, & quam malus undique membris 
Creſcit.odor ! cum pene ſoluto 
Indomitam properat rabiem ſedare; nec illi 
Jam manet humida creta, colorque 10 
Stercore fucatus crocodili; jamque ſubando 
Tenta, cubilia, tectaque rumpit : 
Ve 
N OT E S. 
2. JThey commonly wrote] Leaves; and according to the Number d *. 
their Love · letters on Table - becks; and the | theie Leaves they were called, Pee, it 
*Perfon to whom the latter was addreſſed | they had two, Triptycba, if they had thret, ; 
wrote his Anſwer upon the ſame Book, which | and Pentetycha, if they had five; if the 
was then ſent back again. It is upon this | Number of Leaves exceeded this, they were 1 
that the fſorty- third Ode of Catullus is | called Polyprychas 
Aeunded ; | . Neque naris obeſe. } Obeſus ſignifies pr « 10 
4 | 2 Fat ; and as theſe who are very fat, at Gas 
*. « Focumr me putat mecha trrpis, ſeldom Perſons of quick Parts and a ready 
7 t negat mibi vir reddituram Cone-ption, they often interpret 0beſu: and * 
Pugillaria. wks 4, one ſtupid and dull; and this tit been f 
| | | apply to all the Senſes as Horace here does 0 it is n 
ße Poetet · books were almoſt of the ſame | that of Smelling, nar: obeſe, a Noſe thi rate. 
| - Make with thoſe uſed at this Day, except that | ſmells nothing; and Calpurnius, ob 6574 
. the Leaves were of Wood; whence they had | Ears that do not hear. 3 
che Name of Tabelle, that is, porue ta- 


*. They confified of two, three, orfive | — Of cribs oe: 
OD! 
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ODE XII. 
This and the Eighth Ode of this Book are of the ſame Character; and 
00+ the' ſome may ſay Horace's Deſign in writing them was good, viz. 


fil To paint Vice in its moſt hideous Colours ; yet I have omitted giving a 
Tranſlation of them for an obvious Reaſon, - ©" _ 


Fo EDA 


Vel mea cum ſævis agitat faftidia verbis: 
Inachia langues minds ac me: 
Inachiam ter nocte potes; mihi ſemper ad unum 15 
Mollis opus, pereat malè, quæ te 
Leſbia, quærenti taurum, monſtravit inertem? 
Cum mihi Cous adeſſet Amyntas; 
Cujus in indomito conſtantior inguine nervus, 
Quam nova collibus arbor inheret. 20 
Muricibus Tyriis iteratz vellera lanæ 
Cui properabantur ? tibi nempe: :- 
Ne foret æquales inter conviva, magis quem 
Diligeret mulier ſua, quam te. vs 
O ego non felix, quam tu fugis, ut pavet acres 25 
Agna lupos, capreæque leones. 


1 


Vel | 
0 ©. 


ed zt. Muricibus Tyriis iterate.) As in the] And in this the Latins have imitated the 
yebs, if fixteenth Ode of the ſecond Book, Greeks, who ſaid Tox0; 18 , Vellus JG 
d three, , der 25. O ega non felix, quam tu fugit.] Ca- 
if py Kg 46 Te brs Afro * who cites this Paſſage, reads, O ego 
iy wer e tif infelix, and the Generality of Commentators 
Veſtiunt lang. have followed this Reading, it being con- 


firmed by ſeveral Manuſcripts, But I much 

2 ſn prefer O ego non infelix } for non felix is far 
deepeſt Dye, 1 ry expreſſive _ — It 52 - the 

ad ſaid, O epo infeliciſſima,” In Virgil non 

21. Iteratæ wellera lanæ.] It would have ; expreſſive aunguam, 

been ſufficient to have faid A iterata, but EN than ant * _ 

it is much more elegant to fay Vell-ra lane ite- 

rate, Silizs hath laid after the ſame Manner, — — Aon ulla laborum 


O virgo nova mi facie. 
— Nivea ſplendentia vellera lanæ. FEW" * 
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ODE XIII. 


The Subject of this Ode is unknown to us; it only appears from the tenth 
Perſe that Horace ſpeaks to Friends who were diſturbed at ſome bad 
News which had been brought to Rome, perhaps that the Romans had 


been vanguiſhed in Fight, Torentius is of Opinion, that this Od: 


was 


AD AMICos. 


H ORRIDA tempeſtas colum contraxit ; & imbres 
Niveſque deducunt Jovem : 
. Nunc mare nunc filiz 
Threicio Aquilone ſonant. Rapiamus, amici, 
Occaſionem de die: | \ F< 
Dumque virent genua, 
Et decet, obductã ſolvatur fronte ſenectus. 
Tu vina Torquato mov 
Conſule preſſa meo. 
Cætera mitte loqui : Deus hec fortaſſe benigna 10 
Reducet in ſedem vice. 0 
Nunc & Achæmenia 
Perfundi nardo juvat, & fide Cyllenea 
Levare diris pectora | 
Sollicitudinibus : 15 
Nobilis 
OR DO. 


Tempeſtas borrida contraxit cælum et imbres | mitte logui cætera: Deus fortaſſe reducet bac 
niveſque deducunt Fouem : nunc mare, nunc] in ſedem benigna vice. 1 
ſiliæ ſonant Agui lone Threicio. O amici, ra- | Nunc et juvat per undi nardo Acbhæmenid, u 
piamus occafienem de die: dumgue genua virent | levare peftora dirts ſollicitudinibus fide Cy lena: 
er decet, ſenectus ſoluatur obduct᷑a fronte. Ut Centaurus nobilis cecidit alumno grandi. 
Tu move vina preſſa Torquato mes Conſule; | 


07 23. 


1. Cælum contraxit.] The old Scholiaft is | Heaven, and as it were ſnatch it from our 
of Opinion that Horace here puts cælum for | Sight; and when they diffipate, they really 
aer, and that the Expreſſion, tempe/ias con | ſeem to open it, and expoſe it to our View, 
traxit ceelum, means nothing more than nu- | that we ſee it entirely, as when one unfolcs 
bes coegit, has aſſembled together the Clouds; | a Piece of Tapeſtry, This is the true Force 
but he is miſtaken, contrabere is a Term op- | of the Word contrabere, which makes heres 
poſed to explicare, pandere, When the Clouds | very beautiful Image, tho' ſome have not 
=neet together and unite, they conceal the | perceived it, by 
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ODE XIII. 


was made in the Camp of Brutus, but this has not the leaſt Degree of 
Probability. It is undoubtedly certain, that all the Odes we have f 
Horace were made after the Battle of Philippi. 


To his FRIENDS. 


A Frightful Tempeſt obſcures the Heavens, and the whole Air 
ſeems converted into Hail and Snow ; the Billows roar, and the 
Woods reſound by the Violence of the North-wind. Let us then, 
my Friends, lay hold.on the preſent Occaſion, while we are young, 
and Pleaſure is becoming, let us keep at a Diſtance the Troubles 
and Anxieties that Old-age brings with it. 

Let us have inſtantly a Bottle of that excellent Wine which has 
been kept ſince the Conſulſhip of Torquatus, in which I was born, 
and let us avoid all Diſcourſe that may be diſagreeable. What do 
we know but the Gods, by a happy Turn, may bring every Thing 
to rights again? | 

Let us think of nothing at preſent but to perfume ourſelves with 
Eſſence, and divert all anxious Thoughts with an agreeable Tune 


on 
4 
Wn O 7. 


2. Imbres niveſgue deducunt Jovem.] In} Clouds conceal the Heavens, or as Darkneſs 
order rightly to underſtand this Paſſage, we ] conceals the Earth. Lucretius, 
need only to call to mind that Jupiter is the 
ſame with the Air, and that the Ancients Tenebris obducere terrat. 
conſidered Rain as nothing elſe but a certain 
Modification of the Air, aer enim in pluvias | Virgil uſes the Expreſſion obductum dolorem, 
ſelvitur. for Grief that was ſuppreſſed, and Lucilius, 
4. Threicio Aquilone ſonant.] Herace calls | obducere aulea, for to draw the Curtains ; 
the North- wind Thracian, becauſe Thrace 
was regarded as the Habitation of the Winds, | Vos interea lumen afferte, atque aulea obducite, 
and becauſe it came directly from Thrace, | | 
which was fituated North of Rome. 8. Torquato conſule.] For Horace was born 
7. Obducta ſchvatur fronte _—_— This | under the Conſulate of L. Manlius Torgua- 
Paſſage is at firſt Sight a little difficult, but | tus, and L. Aurelius Cotta. We have already 
two Words are ſufficient to clear up the | ſpoken of the Cuſtom of the Romans of 
whole, Senefus is here put for Senium, the | marking their Wine with the Name of the 
Chagreen and Peeviſhneſs of Old-age ; and | Conſul that was in Being when it was put 
ſeneftus obdutia fronte, is the ſame as ſenectus | up. 
que frontem obducit, tegit; Old-age, which | 10. Cetera mitte logui.] From this it is 
covers the Forehead, which conceals it as _ evident, that the Ode now before us was made 
3D2 8 upon 
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Nobilis ut grandi cecinit Centaurus alumno : 
Invicte mortalis, Dea 
Nate puer Thetide, 
Te manet Aſſaraci tellus, quam frigida parvi 
Findunt Scamandri Flumina, 20 
Lubricus & Simois : 
Unde tibi reditum certo ſubtemine Parcæ 
Rupere ; nec mater domum *+ 
Czrula te revehet. 
Illie omne malum vino cantuque levato, 25 
Deformis ægrimoniæ 


Dulcibus alloquiis, 


O R D O. 


« O invite mortalis, puer nate des The- | © temine certo; nee mater cœrula revebet 1 
« tide, tellus Afſaraci manet te, quan. frigida | ** domum. lic levato omne malum wino can- 
« flumina Scamandri parvi et Simeis lubricus | ** tuguedulcibus allaguiis ægrimoniæ deformii,” 
« findunt; unde Parce rupere reditum tibi ſub- 


\ 


re 
upon Occafion of ſome Misfortune that had | 16. Nobilis ut grandi.] Horace here makes 
befallen the Republic. Chiron ſpeak to Achilles, as he had my 
| eu 
ODE XIV. 


Horace had promiſed to Mæcenas a certain Poem in Iambic Verſe, ani 
had actually begun it; but as he was of a very amor:us Diſpoſition, bt 
never could find Time to finiſh a Work of any conſiderable Length 
Macenas did not ceaſe to importune him, and reproach him = : 

ODS | | 2ineſs, 

Ap MacCENATEM. 


M OLLIS inertia cur tantam. diffuderit imis 
Oblivionem ſenſibus; 
Pocula Lethæos ut ſi ducentia ſomnos 
Arente fauce traxerim, 
Candide Mæcenas, occidis ſæpe rogando. ; 
Deus, Deus nam me vetat, 
Incey- 
ORD. 


O candide Macenas, occidis me, pe re- tantam ſenſibus imis, ut fi traxerim poculs 45 
gando cur mollis inertia diffuderit obliuienem ] centia ſomnos lethavs, fauce arente. 4 


222 
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on the Harp, which Mercury invented for our Benefit This is 
the Counſel which heretofore the famous Centaur gave to the great 
Achilles, 

„Invincible Mortal, ſaid he, Son of the Goddeſs Thetis, you 
« muſt appear in the Kingdom of Aſſaracus, watered by the cold 
« Scamander and impetuous Simois. There the fatal Siſters have 

determined you ſhall end your Days, nor ſhall your Mother have 

the Conſolation of conducting you home again, Be mindful, 
when you are there, to alleviate all your Misfortunes by Wine 


and Muſic, the only Remedies againſt Grief and Melancholy.” 


30 © 


Teucer ſpeak to his Friends in the ſeventh | great many illuſtrious Diſciples, as Faſon, 
Ode of the firſt Book, Hemer calls him the | Hercules, & ſculapius, Achilles, Æneas. 
moſt juſt of the Centaurs, And the Scholiaſt 25. Illic omne malum wino.] Horace has 
is of the Opinion that the moft juſt, in that | taken this from the Iliad where Achilles is 
Paſſage, ſignifies the only juſt among the Cen- | repreſented ſolacing himſelf with Wine, and 
taurs, This high Reputation for Wiſdom, | ſinging the great Actions of Heroes on his 
Juſtice, and Knowledge, procured him a | Harp. 


ODE XIV. 


Lazineſt. Horace anſwers, that it was not Sloth, but the maſt pow- 
erful of all the Gods that hindered him from finiſhing his Poem, and 
that being one who was acquainted with Love by Experience, he could 
not be ignorant that the Man who was enſlaved by that Paſſion, was 
incapable ta turn his Thoughts upon any Thing elſe, 


To MacCrNas. 


y oU kill me, dear Mæcenas, with demanding ſo often whence 

it comes that an effeminate Lazineſs has thrown me into ſo 
deep a Lethargy, as if 1 had drunk with Greedineſs all the Water 
in the River of Oblivion. It is a God, Sir, yea, the moſt power- 


ful 


XN © TB” 


1. Mollis inertia.) Theſe are the very 
'ords which Macenas made uſe of in re- 
proaching Horace, This was what the Poet 


could not bear, It is not, ſays he, an effe- 


minate Sloth as you accuſe me of ; but it is a 
powerful God that forbids, that hinders me 
from making good my Promiſe. 


12. Nen 
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Inceptos, olim promiſſum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere. 

Non aliter Samio dicunt arſiſſe Bathyllo 
Anacreonta Teium ; 

Qui perſæpè cava teſtudine flevit amorem 
Non elaboratum ad pedem, 

Ureris ipſe miſer : quod ii non pulchrior ignis 
Accendit obſeſſam Ilion, | 

Gaude forte tua, Me libertina, neque uno 15 
Contenta, Phryne macerat. 


10 


ORD O. 


nam Deus wetat me adducere ad umbilicum in- | Audine cad ad pedem non elaboratum, Ty 

ceptos Jambos, carmen clim promiſſum. ipſe miſer ureris. Quod. fi non pulchrior igni 
Dicunt Anacreonta Teium non aliter arſiſſe | accendit Uion obſeſſam, gaude ſorte tud. Phyy 

Bathyllo Samio; gui perſæpe flevit amorem te-] libertina, negue contenta uno, macerat me, 


0 T.0 5: 


12. Non elaboratum ad pedem.] Interpre- | lables; without minding the Regularity of 
ters think that Horace calls the Feet of Ana- Feet, he made no Scruple to put an Iambus, 
creon's Verſe non elaboratos, not laboured, in- | or a Trochee, for a Spondee, or a Spondee 
ſtead of natural, which occurred to him with- | for an Iambus. He alſo frequently joined 
out Premeditation ; but this is by no means | together Verſes of different Kinds, This 
what he deſigns. Non elaboratum ad pedem is | Paſſage is very remarkable; for by it we may 
here ſaid of Anacreon, becauſe he gave him- | diſcover that theLearned who have commented 
ſelf no Trouble about the Number of Syl- on that Greek Poet, have not had ſufficient 

. Reaſon 


ODE XV. 


This Ode is very ſimple, and I am very much miſtaken if this Simplicity i 
not the Reaſon why the Generality of Interpreters have not known the 
Value of it ; for the Natural is what ſtrikes them leaſt in theſe kindif 
Performances. As for myſelf, J for the moſt Part judge of Things at. 


cording 
AD NEZARAM. 
N O X erat, & ccelo fulgebat luna ſereno 
| Inter minora ſidera; 
Cum tu magnorum numen læſura Deorum 
In verba jurabas mea, ; 
Arctis 


0 9 0 


Nex erat, et luna fulgebat inter fidera mi- | rum magnorum jurabas in mea verba, alle. 
rem brachiis lemtis arftius atque ilex proce 


#ftringitn, 


nora, clo ſereno ; cum tu leſurs numen re- 


15 
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ful of the Gods that hinders me from finiſhing the Poem I promiſed 
you, and which I had begun to compoſe. 

The amorous Anacreon, who lamented ſo tenderly his Fate by 
laying on his Harp with a negligent Air, never felt fo violent a 
Paſſion for Bathyllus ; and even you yourſelf, Mzcenas, are paſ- 
ſionately in Love as well as I; and it Helen, who ſet all Troy on 
Flames, was not more beautiful than the Lady with whom you are 
charmed, rejoice in your good Fortune. As for me, I adore Phryne, 
who is only a Freed-woman, yet ſhe cannot content herſelf with 
one Lover, 


OTE. 


Reaſon to condemn ſome Odes, and afſureh 15. Me libertina, negue una contemta.] No- 
us that they are none of his, under Pre- race here agreeably flatters Mazcenas, by the 
tence that the Feet are not exactly obſerved, | Difference he acknowledges to be between his 
and that the Poet does not always follow the | Miſtreſs and that of this favourite Miniſter of 
ſame Meaſure, Augufius, Phryne was a Freed-woman, and 
13. Ruod fi non pulebrior ignis.] Mace- | Licinia was deſcended from one of the nobleſt 
nas might anſwer Horace, It is true, Iam in| Families in Rome; Phryre was not ſatisfied 
Love, but then it is with a Perſon of Qua- | with one Lover, and Licinia loved only Mæ- 
lity, and the moſt amiable Woman in the | cenas, as he has already told us in the 22th 
World, whereas he was in Love with a Freed- | Ode of the ſecond Book, 
woman, Horace very dexterouſly prevents | 
this Reply, by making him underſtand, that — Ft bene mutuit 
the Love one had to a Freed-woman, did not Fidum pettus amoribus. 
leſs poſſeſs and torment the Soul, than that 
for a Queen, 


4 


ODE XV. 


cording to this Rule, and acknowledge that I am very much affected with 
this ſhort Ode, which is full of Paſſion, and where the Expreſſions are 
fo natural, that it is eaſy to ſee it is truly the Heart that ſpeałs. 


To NE ARA. 


»PWAS Night, and the Moon ſhone bright among the leſſer 
Stars in a ſerene Sky, when, embracing me in your tender 
Arms, cloſer than the Ivy twines round the tall Oak, you took 


this tolemn Oath which I dictated to you, tho? you deſigned at that 


very 


NOTE A 


1. Nox erat in cels,] Lovers are alwa 
—_— of theſe 
k back up- 


on with Pleaſure; but this is not the only Rea- 
ſon that moves Horace to be particular in the 
Deſcription of theſe ſmaller Matters ; be 


wants 


circumſtantial in the 
happy Moments, which they 
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Arctiùs atque ederk procera aſtringitur ilex, 


Lentis adhzrens brachiis ; 


Dum pecori lupus, & nautis infeſtus Orion 


Turbaret hibernum mare, 


Intonſoſque agitaret Apollinis aura capillos, 

Fore hunc amorem mutuum. 10 
O dolitura meã multùm virtute, Neæra: 

Nam fi quid in Flacco viri eſt, 5 
Non feret aſſiduas potiorĩ te dare noctes; 


Et quæret iratus parem: 


Nec ſemel offenſæ cedet conſtantia formæ, 15 


Si certus intrarit dolor. 


At tu, quicunque es felicior, atque meo nunc 


Superbus incedis malo; 


ORD O. 


dis 


eftringitur ederd : *© Jurabas amorem hune no- nam fi quid viri eft in Flacco, non feret t: 
« ſtrum fore mutuum, dum lupus infeſtus pecori | dare noftes afſiduas potiori, et iratus quere 


cc et Orion infeſlus nautis turbaret mare byber- 
4 mm, anraque agitaret intonſos capillas A- 
« P. Mais. 5 

0 Neera! multum dolitura wirtute med 


parem. Nec fi dolor certus intrarit, conſtantis 
mea cedet forme ſemel offenſe . 
At o tu quicungue es felicior, atzue nunc ſi- 


. 


wants moreover to augment the Confuſion of | 


Neera, by making her call to mind that the 
Night and Moon were Witnefles of her 
Oaths. ö 

3. Magnorum numen læ ſura Deorum.] This 
is the ſevereſt Reproach that can be caſt 

on a Woman, to tell her, that the very 
— ſhe binds herſelf by Oaths, ſhe is 
contriving at the ſame Time to violate and 
elude them; and that ſhe takes an Oath for 
this very Purpoſe, that ſhe may have the 
Pleaſure of being perjured. This is the true 
Senſe of the Paſſage, which the old Scholiaft 
has endeavoured to explain after a different 
Manner. 

4. In werba jurabas mea. ] Jurare in uerba 
alicujus, To ſwear after the Words of any 
one, is the ſame with what they meant by 
conceptis verbis jurare, when the Party himſelf 
pronounced the Form of the Oath which he 
required, and the Perſon Who bound himſelf 
repeated it after him; or very often was ſa - 
tisfied with ſaying at the End of the Male- 
dition which commonly accompanied theſe 
Oaths, Idem in me. He who ſpoke firſt was 

Etre verbis. There was no kind of 


| 


faid 
Qath among the Ancients more religious and 


binding than this, the Reaſon of which is 
very evident: For when one gives another 
the Powerof drawing up the Form of the 


} Oath, and the Promiſes which he requires of 


us, we eſtabliſh his Right, and cannot ce- 
ceive him, without violating all that is mot 
ſacred and venerable. 

5. Arctis atque edera,) Horace is nc 
contented with telling us that Negra ſwore, 
he further deſcribes the Poſture ſhe was in 
when ſhe took theſe Oaths. This renders 
the Thing a great deal more lively, and makes 
up a very beautiful Image; for nothing can 
be more pleaſant than to take a View of thi 
Girl hanging about the Neck of Horace, ans 
repeating after him all the Oaths and Pre- 
miſes which he dictates. ; 

6. Lentis adberens brachiis.) The Di. 
ficulty of this Paſſage conſiſts in determining 
whether brachits be in the Dative or Ablative 
that is, if Horare ſpeaks of his own Arms 
or thoſe of Neera, and if meis or tis be to 
be underflood Commentators adhere moſtj 
to the firſt Opinion; but, in Matters ol Gal 
lantry, I queſtion how far the Delicacy d 
their Taſte is to de depended upon. Bracbi? 
is without doubt in the Ablative ; for — 


in 
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very Time to offend the Majeſty of the ſupreme Gods, by break- 


ing it. 

. So long, ſaid you, as the Wolf ſhall continue an Enemy to 
« the Sheep, and Orion, formidable to Mariners, ſwell the Winter 
« Sea; while the beautiful Locks of Apollo ſhall wanton in the 


% Wind, fo long you may aſſure yourſelf, Horace, ſhall the Love 


« you have for me meet with an equal Return.“ 

Nezra, thou faithleſs Filt, the Time will come, that you'll dear- 
ly repent of being falſe to me, when you reflect on my Conſtancy ; 
for if there's one Spark of Manhood left in Horace, he'll not beat 
to ſee you riot every Night with his Rival, whom you prefer, without 
reſenting it, by looking out for a Miſtreſs that will make more equal 
Returns to his Paſſion, Nor imagine, tho' you ſhould ſincerely re- 


pent of having uſed me ill, that, after ſo much Provocation, all your 
Beauty ſhall ever make me fall from my Reſentment, 


And you, whoever you are, happy Favourite, that now doſt 
| laugh 


O 2-0 


Neæra that hung about the Neck of Horace. 4 Perſon who makes no Return to the Paſſion 
This is no inconfiderable Remark, for it is | which another has for her. It is a Metaphor 
what conſtitutes, in great Meaſure, the chief | taken from Coach-horſes ; when they draw 
Beauty of this Paſſage. In this Meeting it | equally, they are called pares; but if the one 
belonged to Neera to teſtify the greateſt For- draw better than the other, they are called 
wardneſs, becauſe it was ſhe that was to take | impares. 
an Oath. They paly, who are acquainted | 18, Syperbus incedit.] Incedere is a Word 
with Nature, are capable thoroughly to diſ- | full of Majeſty and Dignity, and it was only 
cern and feel the Truth of this. uſed when they ſpoke of thoſe who diſcovered 
13- Potiori.] Commentators have not | by their Gait a Conſciouſneſs of their high 
rightly underſtood the Meaning of this Word | Birth and ſuperior Station. Virgil, in the 
here; pot iar ſigniſies ſimply more happy, bet- | firſt Book of the ÆEneid, makes Juno ſay, 
ter received, as in Ode ninth, Book third, 411 
Aft ego gue Divum incedo Regina, Foviſque 
Nec guiſquam potior brachia candidæ Et ſorer & conjux. * Tovifes | 
Cervici juvenis dabat. 
| See the Proſe-Tranſlation of Virgil, Book 
Potror is the ſame thing as felicior in the third | 1ſt, p. 8. 
Verſe after this. Tibullus, in like Manner, 


in the ſixth Elegy of his fourth Book, Where Servius has very well remarked In- 


cedere eft nobilium perſonarum, Hoc eff cam a- 
ligua dignitate ambulare. Horace is not con- 
| tented with the Force of this Term, he fur- 
14. Et puæret iratus parem] Parem, an] ther adds ſuperbus, in order to paint more 
Equal, that is, one who will return his | ſtrongly the Pride of his Rival, ; 
Love; as, on the contrary, impar ſignifies a | 


At tu qui petior nunc es. 


3 40. Tibiqud 


- 
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Sis pecore & multi dives tellure licebit, 

Tibique Pactolus fluat, 20 
Nec te — fallant arcana renati, 

Formaque vincas Nirea ; 
Eheu, tranſlatos alio mcerebis amores : 

Aſt ego vicithm riſero. 


6 
perbus incedis mes malo; licebit ſs dives pecore 


et tellure mulia, Paftoluſque fluat tibi; nec 
arcana Fytbagoræ renati fallant te, et wincas 


rn. 


20. Tibigue Pactelus fluat.] The Pacto- | in Mount Tmclus, and running into the Hier. 
las is a River of Lydia, which takes its Riſe | mus, empties itſelf along with it into the . 


Lear 


Nirca form; eben merchis amarcy trarſlain 
alis; aſt ego wiciſſim riſero. 


ODE XVI 


This Ode was made in the Time of the Civil Wars, and conſequentl is 
one of the firſt of Horace's Performances, Mr. le Fevre jays it i 
the Work of a you g Man, but that this does not hinder its being wel 
wrote, Scaliger judges leſs favourably of it; for be ſays, except the 
Verſes, 1 are all Fx ww? and Aub 59 the = or Epod: 

- Verſes are all pure Iambics, which are very difficult to make. the Oi: 
is impertinent and ridiculous, and that it ts an unparallelled Piece if 
Tmpudence in the Poet, to endeavour to perſuade three hundred thit- 
ſand Roman Citizens to quit their Party, We never fail to juige 
amiſs when we allow ourſelves to be prejudiced, and are not at i 
Pains to examine to the Bottom the Things of which we form a Jug: 

ment. When the Civil War was kindted afreſh between Antony and 
Auguſtus in the Year of the City 721, Rome was full of Dey 
and Diſſentions ; the Citizens preparing, ſome to follow the Fortune 
of Antony, others to range themſelves on the Side of Augulius 
orace, who was a Witneſs of theſe Diviſions, and who ten, 
from Experience, the Miſchicfs that might attend them, expr:ſe 


bis Concern and Trouble in this Ode, and endeavours to 1 hut 
| . Jun 


Ad PopuLUM ROMAN UM. 


AE TERA jam teritur bellis civilibus ztas ; 
14 Suis & ipſa Roma viribus ruit. 
Quan 
; O'R D Oo. 
Aura eta; jam teritur belli ciuililus, ct ip/a Roma ruit wiribus ſurt, 92 
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laugh and triumph over me, tho you be rich in Land and Cattle, 
* tho? all the Gold that flows down the Pactolus were yours; tho“ 
the Myſteries of the Philoſophy of Pythagoras, who ſo often re- 
turned to Life, were known to you, and you exceeded even Nireus 
in Beauty, by and by you ſhall have the Mortification to ſee. this 
inconſtant Fair One jilt you too, and transfer her Love to another : 
then I ſhall have the Pleaſure to laugh and triumph over you in my 
Turn. | 
| NO T IZE S. 

gean Sei, In the Time of Cra ſus this River | Strabo, as he tells us himſelf in his thirteenth 
brought down with it from the Mountain a | Book. But altho* this had ceaſed long before 
kind of Gold Sand, which was the chief | the Time of Auguſtus, yet they till uſed the 


Cauſe of the prodigious Riches of that Mo- | proverbial Expreſſion, tibi Pattolus fluat, for, 
nerch, But it no more did fo in the Time of | you are as rich a Creſus, 


Aud the Pactolus flozoed only to eu. 


ODE XVI. 


Countrymen, that theſe Diviſions, which prevailed among them, did not 
proceed from the Ambition and Avarice of their Chiefs, but from the 
Wrath of the Gods, who raiſed theſe Heats among them to revenge the 
Murder of Remus; and that fo long as they inhabited a City iuboſe 
Walls were cemented with Blood, it was in vain that they haped to ſee 
an End of theſe Miſeries. That the only wiſe Courſe they can take there- 
fore is to quit Rome, and go in queſt of more 2 and happy Habi- 
tations, in Imitation of the Phocceans, who, to avoid the Miſchiefs of 
a War, voluntarily quitted their native Country. It was properly this 
Hiſtory of the Phocceans that gave Horace the Idea of this Ode, where 
we have an admirable Deſcription of the fortunate Iſles, in order the 
better to repreſent, by a ſenſihle Oppaſition, the Deſolation and Calami- 
ties of Italy and Rome. Let any one but carefully peruſe this Ode, and 
J am T he will be aſtoniſped at the ſevere and injudicious Criti- 
ciſm of Scaliger. Heinſius could not have more condemned him, than. 
by jaying, In Epodis decimam-ſextam, que antiquitatis univerſz 
excedit conatum, ineptam judicavit. | | 


To the PEOPLE of RoME. 


A Second Age is now alme/? wore out in our defirudive Civil 
Wars, and Rome falls by her own Strength ; that Miſtreſs of 
x 07-216, 1: 4 + m1" 


1. Altera jam teritar. Horace divides the | hends all the Civil Wars that affiifted Ihe 


+ 
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Quam neque finitimi valuerunt perdere Marſi, | 
Minacis aut Etruſca Porſenæ manus, 3 
Z£mula nec virtus Capuz, nec Spartacus acer 5 
Noviſque rebus infidelis Allobrox, 
Nec fera czrulea domuit Germania pube, 
Parentibuſque abominatus Annibal. 
Impia perdemus devoti ſanguinis ætas: 


Feriſque rurſus occupabitur 


ſolum ? 


Barbarus, heu, cineres inſiſtet victor, & Urbem 10 
Eẽaques ſonante verberabit ungula ;_ | 
Quzque carent ventis & ſolibus oſſa Quirini 
(Nefas videre) diſſipabit inſolens? 
Forte quid expediat, commuaiter, aut melior pars, 15 
Malis carere quæritis laboribus, 


Nulla fit hic potior ſententia: 


(Phoczorum 


Velut profugit exſecrata civitas 
Agros atque lares patrios, habitandaque fana 
Apris reliquit & rapacibus lupis) 20 
Ire, pedes quocunque per undas 5 | 
Notus yocabit, aut protervus Africus. 
Sie placet? an melius quis habet ſuadere ? ſecunda 


if « 


. | 9 R 
NQulam * 0 Muarſi Hnitimi valuer unt perdere, 


ant Etryſca manus Porſene minacis, nc æmula 
wirtus Capuæ, nec Spartacus acer, Allobroxgue 
ig Hue ftudens rebus voie, nec German Now 
"Ncarulke domuit, Annibalgue abominatus 
panentibus; Nos impia atas devoti ſarguinis 
Perdemees : ſelum que fur ſus occupabitur feris ? 
eu, barbarus yittor infiftet ci eres ur bis & e- 

wes vberberubis urbem ſpnante ungu'd inſolenſgue 
diſſipabit ofſa Quirini que carent ventis & ſo- 


libus, quod nefas eſt videre. Forte communi- 


Ratem occapare quid moramur alite ? 
Sed juremus in bac : Simul imis ſaxa renarint 25 
Vadis levata, ne redire ſit nefas : 


| Neu 
D £0 


ter aut melior pars gueritis quid expediat ta- 
rere malis laboribus, 

Sententia nulla patier bac; Ire queeungue pe- 
des ferent, quocungue Netus, aut protervu A.- 
fricus vocabit per undas, welut exſecrata ci. 
tas Pbocæorum profugit, wegue religuit agru, 
lares patrios, fanague babitanda apris, et u- 
pris rapacibus. s 

Sic plater. * An quis habet melius ſaadere? 
Quid moramur oceupare ratem alite ſecunda ? 


Sed juremus in tec, ne redire fit n. ſas, jmal 


SCN @ r 


the Death of Cæ ſar, and the ſecond compre- 

De af Cæſar to the. 
attle of Aclium. lin H5 dþ | 

A. Miracis aut Etruſœn Per ſenæ manus } 

in the Proud being expelled his King- 

dom by the Remans, retired to Porſeza Ring 

of J. uſer who, in order to re-eſtabliſh him 


with the Courage and Valour of the Inh. b. 
tants, he entered into an Alliance with Them, 
and raiſed the Siege. 
6. Nouiſyae rebus fnßtleli: Alllbrdx.] Re- 
bus novis is in the Dative, and does not de- 
pend upon infdelis; there is an Ellipſe here, 
and we muſt ſupply Audens, rebus nobis fugen 
i#fidelis Allobrox. - "The Allabroxes were pro- 


1 Throne, went and jafd Stege to Rome; 
Ware prefied very hard; but being touched 
: 4 1 


perly the People inhabiting about Savyy and 
C Daupbite 
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me World, whom neither the Marſi her Neighbours, nor the Tuſ- 
can Army of the menacing Porſena, nor all the Power of Capua 
her Rival, nor the terrible Spartans, nor the perfidious Allobroges 
Lovers ot Revolutions, nor the Inundations of the fierce Germans, 
nor all the Fury of Hannibal, who was hated by our Forefathers, 
were able to conquer, | 

And ſhall we impious Wretches deftroy it, whoſe Blood is de- 
voted to Deſtruction for the Expiation of our Crimes, and the 
Ground, on which the City ftands, be again poſſeſſed by wild Beaſts ? 
Shall the victorious Barbarians in an inſulting Manner ride over the 
Ruins of our City; and, what is dreadful to think cf, ſhall: theſe 
infolent Men ſcatter the Bones of Romulus, which have lain con- 
cealed from the Injuries of the Sun and Winds for ſo many Ages? 
It may be all of you in general, or at leaſt the wiſer Part wil! de- 
mand what Expedient can be found to avoid theſe great Cala- 
mities. 

Our beſt, in my Opinion, is to imitate the Example of the Pho- 
cæans: After having engaged themſelves, by the moſt inviolable 
Oaths, to forſake for ever their native Country, abandoned to Bears 
and Wolves their Houſes, their Temples, and their City. Let us 
alſo quit our dear Country, and wander by Land as far as our Feet 
will carry us, or roam on the Ocean wherever the violent South-weſt 
Winds may blow us. | 


Does this Advice pleaſe ? Or has any a better to offer? Why do 
we delay to imbark under lucky Auſpices ?.-* But flop, let us firſt 
* ſwear not to return till Stones riſing from the Bottom of the Deep, 
<« ſwim on its Surface; and then, and noi before, tutn our Sails home- 
* | 6 ward, 

NO TFT: = 


Lovers of Innovations, becauſe they had 
joined in the Confpiracy of Cariline, their 
Embaſſadors being gained by Lentulus. The 
Reader may conſult Salla, and the firſt Chap- 
ter of the fourth Book of Florzs. This is 
the Explication which the Generality of In- 
terpreters give of this Paſſage 3 but as this 
Conſpiracy of the A lobroges was diſcovered as 
ſoon as formed, and the Danger was not ſo 
great, to be enumerated with thoſe of which 
be here ſpeaks, I am of Opinion, that by 
the Allobrages he means the Gauls, and that 
he had in hig Eye all the bloody Wars which 
that People carried on with the Romans. 

7+ Germania, It is probable that he here 
means the Teutones and Cimbri, who would 


Dauphine. Horace calls them perfidious 2 7 


infallibly have ſacked Rane, had they not 
been oppoſed by a Marius. a ! 


* — - 


15. Forte re exfediat.) The Copftruc- 
tion of this Paſſage is as follows, fort? cm- 
muniter aut melior py Pars quid expediat 
carere, inſtead of quid expediat ut careatts, 
„What is proper to be done, in order to 
ce free ourſelves from thoſe Calamities ?** 
17. Phocaorum welut prafugit exſecrata.] 
The Phoczans, a People of Iania, being hardly 
preſſed by Harpagus, earneſtly demanded one 
Day's Truce, as if to deliberate upon the 
Propoſitions he had made them, and begged 
him to withdraw his Army a little from their 
Walls, Which Harpagus bad no ſooner 
done, than they put aboard their Ships all 
that they could carry along with them of their 
Goods, with their Wives, their Children, 
and the Statues of their Gods, and ſailed to 
Cbio. Afterwards they returned to Phoers, 


where, having put the Garriſon left by Har- 


pages 
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Ode XVI. 


Neu converſa domum pigeat dare lintea, quando 
Padus Matina laverit cacumina: 
In mare ſeu celſus procurrerit Apenninus, 
Novaque monſtra junxerit libidine 30 
Mirus amor; juvet ut tigres ſubſidere cervis, | 
Adulteretur & columba miluo 
Credula nec flavos timeant armenta leones ; 
Ametque ſalſa levis hircus zquora. 
Hzec, & que poterunt reditus abſeindere dulces, 35 
Eamus omnis exſecrata civitas, 
Aut pars indocili melior grege : mollis & exſpes 
Inominata perprimat cubilia. 


Vos quibus ett virtus, muliebrem tollite luctum, 


Etruſca præter & volate litora. 40 
Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus : arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites & inſulas, 
Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floret uſque vinea; 
Germinat & nunquam fallentis termes olivæ, 45 
Suamque pulla ficus ornat arborem ; 
Mella cava manant ex ilice ; montibus altis 
Levis crepante lympha defilit pede. 
Ilic injuſſæ veniunt ad mulctra capellæ, 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera: 56 
Nec veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus : | 
Pluraque felices mirabimur ; ut neque largis 


Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 


0 © 


faxe levata imis vadis renarint : neu pigeat da- 
re lintea converſa domum, quando Padus lave- 
rit cacumina Matina, — Apenninus celſus pro- 
currerit in mare, miru amor jungerit mon- 
fra neva libidine, ut juvet tigres ſubſidere cer- 
wis, & columba adulteretur mlt: nec armenta 
credula timeant leones flavos ; hircuſgue levis a- 
met ſalſa equera, Quum civitas omnis exſe- 
crata ſit bac, & gue poterunt abſcindere re- 
ditus dulces, eamus aut pars melior grege inda- 
eli: pars mollis & exſpes perprimat adi in- 
eminata, was, guibus, virtus eff, tollite luctum 
muliebrem et volate preter littvra Etruſca. 


O R 


Pin- 
D ©, 


Oceanus circumvagus manet rom: flank 
arva et inſulas diuites ubi tellus inarata quite 
annis reddit Cererem, & winea imputata uſque 
floret ; et ubi termes vlivg nunquam „a erti 
germinat, ficuſque pulla ornat juam arborn : 
mella manant ex ilice cavã et lympha levts 4 
flit montibus altis pede erepante, Illic capeiie 
mjuſſe veniunt ad mulfira, grexque amicu 
refert ubera tenta; nec urſut veſpertinus cre 
cumgemit ovile, nee humus alta ini umeſcit vi. 
perts, Feliceſgue mirabimur plura ; ut negit 
Eurus aqueſus radat arya imbribus largis, 1. 


D O. 


Sager to the Sword, they re- mbarked, and | Country, till that Maſs of Iron ſhould ſwin 


throwing a Maſs of red-hot Iron into theSea, | upon the Water. 


{wore they would never return into their own 


21. Joo 
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« ward, when the Po ſhall flow up to the Top of the Matin Moun- 
« tains, and the lofty Appennine throw itſelf into the Middle of the 
Sea; when a monſtrous Love ſhall join the 'Viger with the Hind, 
« and the Dove with the Kite; when our Flocks no more dread the 
« Lions; and the Goats, grown ſmooth, take Pleaſure in the briny 
« Ocean.” 

Having bound ourſelves by this or any ſtricter Oath, that may 
cut off all Hopes of a Return which has ſo many Charms in it, 
let us go all together, or the chief. Part of us who are above the 
Vulgar : Let him that has no Bravery,or Reſolution abide in theſe 
curſed Places. But you, who have Courage, ſhake off your effe- 
minate Complaints, and fly ſpeedily beyond the Etrurian Coaſts. 

The wide Ocean invites us; let us be gone to theſe Lands, theſe 
happy Lands, and rich Iſlands, where the untilled Earth produces 
every Year Plenty of Corn, the unpruned Vines never miſs to flou- 
riſh in their Seaſon, the Olive-branches are loaded with Fruit, and 
never deceive the Farmer's Hope, the Fig-trees look beautiful with 
ripe Figs ; Honey flows from the hollow Oak, and the Rivulets make 
an agreeable Murmur deſcending from the lefty Mountains. There 
the She-goats and Ews, with their diſtended Udders, come to the 
Milk pail of their own Accord; no Evening Bear ſtalks growling 
round the Sheepfold, nor do poiſonous Vipers heave the ſwelling 
Soil. When we are there, we ſhall rejoice in our Happineſs, and 


find innumerable Subjects of Admiration. The Eaſt-wind never 


brings immoderate Rains to overflow this Country, no do exceſſive 


Heats 
NN OO TRE 


31. Juwet ut tigres, &c.)] If there be any 
Mark of Youth in this Ode, it is certainly in 
the great Number of Impaſſibilities which 
Horace here amaſſes, When one handles a 
Subject of ſo diſmal a Nature as this, and 
treats of the Execution of ſome very difficult 
Enterprize, it is not at all likely that he will 
take the Liberty of ranſacking Nature to fur- 
niſn himſelf with Images. And even tho' he 
had that Liberty, he ought not to uſe it. 
True Grief expreſſes itſelf after another 
Manner, 

35. Reditus abſcindere dulces.} This Epi- 

t dulcis is in a Manner the Foundation of 
all the Oarhs he requires of them ; for as our 
Country has a great many Charms, which na- 
turally raiſe a Deſire of returning into it, the 
Engagements one is brought under never to 
return, can never be too ſtrong, - 

41. Beata petamus arva.) The greateſt 
Difficulty of this Paſſage is to know what are 


thoſe Iſles and Habitations of which the Poet 
has left us ſo lovely a Deſcription. It is ge- 
nerally thought they were two Iſles border- 


ing upon Andaluſia, where the Ancients pla- 


ced their Elyffan Fields, as has been already 
remarked on the firſt Book. 

53. Ut negre largis aquoſus Eurus 2 
There is a very beautiful Paſſage of Plutarc 
in his Life of Sertorius that will ſerve as a 
Commentary to this. That Hiſtorian, ſpeak- 
ing of the Fortunate Ifles, ſays, - that there 
very ſeldom fall any Showers, which, when 
they do, are always ſoft; and that commonly 
there blows a mild and gentle Gale, which 
brings a Dew along with it, that moiſtens the 
Earth in ſuch a Manner as to render it fat and 
fertile, That the Winds blow from the 
Land, loſe all their Force and Violence be- 
fore they reach them; and that thoſe which 
come from the Sea, bring ſometimes along 


with them a gentle Shower, but moit com- 


monly 
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Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis; 


Utrumque rege temperante ccelitum, Y 
Non huc Argeo contendit remige pinus ; 

Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem ; 
Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua nautæ, 

Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyſlei, 60 


Nulla nocent pecori contagia: 


nullius aſtriĩ 


Gregem æſtuoſa torret impotentia, 

Jupiter illa piæ ſecrevit litora genti; 
Ut inquinavit ære tempus aureum: 

Are, dehinc ferro duravit ſecula; quorum | 65 
Piis ſecunda, vate me, datur fuga. 


ODE 


O R D O. 


ſemina pinguia urantur glebis ſiccis: rege cœli- 
tum temperante utrumgue. 
Pinus, remige Argoo, non contendit buc, ne- 
ue Colchis impudica intulit pedem huc: naute 
Fido non tor ſerunt cornua huc, nec laboriofa 


cobors Ulyſſei : contagia nulla nocent pecori; 


efiuoſa impotentia aſtri nullius torret proper, 
Jupiter ſecrevit littora illa genti pie, et mgui. 
navit aureum tempus ære, dekinc duravit rea 
ſecula ferro : quorum ſeculorum, fuga ſecunda 
datur piis, me vate. 


H 


NO TE 8. 


monly they ſerve only to refreſh the Air with 
a Moiſture and Softneſs, that gives Nouriſh- 
ment to all Things. 

+ $9. Non buc Sidonii torſerunt.] Commen- 
tators pretend that Horace ſpeaks here of Cad- 
uu and his Companions ; but I can by no 


1 


means ſee what Advantage he could propoſe 
to himſelf to draw from this Circumſtance, 
that Cadmus never landed in thoſe Iſles, inaſ- 
much as Cadmus did nothing but good in all 
the Places he went to, This therefore can- 
not be Heorace's Intent in this Paſſage, Tyre 
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Heats burn up the Corn, the Ruler of the Skies always preſerving 
à mild and temperate Air. | 

The plundering Argonauts never attempted to go near this Coaſt, 
nor was it ever known to dire Medea; neither the Sidonian Sailors, 
nor the indefatigable Companions of famed Ulyſſes, ever landed here. 
Here no contagious Humour hurts the Cattle, no fiery Planet in- 
jures the Flocks. This happy Land was ſet apart by Jove for pious 
Men, -when he firſt changed the golden Age into one of Braſs, and 


afterwards that of Braſs into one of Iron. 
By following this my oracular Advice, the Pious may eſcape the 
Calamities of theſe corrupt and unhappy Times, 


oy 


N 0-8 - 


and Sidon were the chief maritime Towns in 
the World, and of Conſequence held the firſt 
Rank for Commerce ; and as Merchandize 
and Deceit are but too often joined together, 
Horace tells us that the Sidonians never ſet 
their Foot in theſe Fortunat: Iſles, in order by 
this to make us underſtand, that Deceit and 
Injuſtice are there unknown. 

6o. Laborioſa nec cobors Ulyſſei.] Horace 
excludes from the Fortunate Iſles the Compa- 
nions of Ulyſſes, becauſe they were impru- 
dent, and altogether Slaves to their Paſſions, | 
It is for this Reaſon that he ſays in the ſecond 
Epiſtle of his firſt Book, 


Sirenum woees & Circæ pocula noſti : 


Rue / cum ſeciis flultus Cupiduſque bibiſſet. 


Sub domina meretrice fuiſſet turpis & excors {| 
Vixiſſet canis jmmundus, vel amica luto ſus, 


64. Ut inquinavit ere tempus aureum. ] The 
Golden Age was immediately followed by 
that of Braſs ; there was betwren theſe two 


an Age of Silver; but as this left ret ed a 


great deal of the Golden Age, Horace conſi- 
ders them as one. 5 

66. Yate me.] For theſe Migrations were 
almoſt never made, but by the Command of 
an Oracle, Horace therefore here cloaths 
himfelf with all that Authority, and tells the 
Romans, that they ought to follow his Coun- 
ſel as an undoubted Oracle, he having the 
Honour to be one of the Prieſts of Apollo. 
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ODE XVII. 


Horace, in this Ode, diſavows all that he had written againſt Canidia; 
but the Manner in which he ſings this Recantation, renders it a great 
A4 deal more ſatiric and provoking than any Thing he had made againſl her, 


Ap CaniDIAaM. 


AM jam efficaci do manus ſcientiz ; 
Supplex & oro regna per Proſerpinæ, 
Per & Dianæ non movenda numina, 
Per atque libros carminum valentium 
Refixa ccelo devocare ſidera, 5 
Canidia, parce · vocibus tandem ſacris, 
Citumque retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 
Movit nepotem Telephus Nereium, 
In quem ſuperbus ordinarat agmina 
Myſorum, & in quem tela acuta torſerat. 10 
Unxere matres Iliæ addictum feris 
Alitibus atque canibus homicidam Hectorem; 
Poſtquam relictis mcenibus rex procidit, 
Heu, pervicacis ad pedes Achillei. 
3 Setoſa 
ORD O. 

Jam jam do manus ſcientiæ efficaci, & ſup- 
Plex oro per regna Proſerpinæ, et per numina 
Diane non movenda, atque per libros carmi- 
num wvalentium devocare fidera refixa caelo; O 
Canidia, tandem parce wocibus ſacris, retrogue 


ſelve, ſolve turbinem citum. 


Tolephus movit Nepotem Nereium, in quem 
ſuperbus ordinarat agmina Myſorum, et in quen 
torſerat tela acuta, Matres Iliæ unxere Hee- 
terem homicidam addictum feris alitibus atque 
canibus : pofiquam rex, relifis meenibus proci- 
dit, heu, ad pedes Acbillei pervicacis ! renige 


NO Tr. I & 


ce And if my Reaſons appear to you good and 
e valid, give the Hands 3"? that is, yield, 
give up the Point, He gives to Magic the 
Epithet efficaer, but it is by way of Irony. 

4+ Per atgue libras.] In the Time of Au- 

Aus there was ſtill extant the Books or Col- 
keien of magical Secrets, and this might be 
a Collection of what Zoroaftres, Hermes, De- 
mocritus, and a great many others, had writ- 
ten upon that Subject. 


1. Efficaci do manus ſcientiæ.] Dare manu: 
alicui, to give the Hands to any one, is the 
ſame as to yield to bim, to acknowledge bis 
Power; and it is a Metaphor taken from the 
ancient Manner of combating, where the 
Vanquiſhed gave his Hands to the Conque- 
ror to receiye his Chains, and as a Token that 
he yielded to his Diſcretion, Lucretivs in like 
manner with Horace, 

— Ft, fi tiht vera videtur, 
Dedi Manuf. 


7. Citumpie 


-- Ode XII. 
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Submit, I ſubmit, Canidia, 
humbly pray you by the Rea 


I 


your magic W heel. 


The 


abandoned Tr 
les, a piteous 


the Body of Hector, who had kil 


the ſame with what was otherwi 
Rhombus after the Greeks. In my Judgment 
t was a kind of Wheel made of Iron or 
Wood, which Sorcerers uſed in their En= 
chantments. They rolled it up in ſmall Lea- 
ther Thongs, and made it turn round, be- 
lieving that the Motion of this magical Wheel 
had the Viwue of raiſing in Men thoſe Paſ- 
hons and Movements which they wanted to 
inſpire, When they bal made this Wheel 
turg round after a certain Manner, ul wanted 
to correct the Effect which it had produced, 
and make it produce the contrary, they were 
obliged to make it deſcribe a Circle in an op- 
polite Direction to that in which it had mo- 
ved before, This is the Reaſon of Horace's 
laying, retro ſolve turbinem. 

8. Movit nepotem Telepbus Nereium.] Te- 
{bus was the Son of Hercules, King of 


* 
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For in this 2 of Satire and Elogium, there is a great deal more of 
Salt, and the Impreſſion made is vaſtly ſtronger, than by a profeſſed 
Slanderjng, or a direct Panegyric. 


* To CANIDIA. 


to the Power of your Art, and 
lms of Proſerpine, the Majeſty of 


Diana which it is dangerous to violate, and by thoſe your conjuring 
Books which teach to make the very Stars deſcend, forbear pro- 
nouncing yo r Imprecations againſt me; and turn, O backward turn 


randſon of Nereus ſuffered himfelf to be overcome by the 
Prayers of Telephus, tho? he proudly led his Myfian Troops againft 
him, and charged him with a' Shower of Arrows. After 

, and.threw himſelf at the Feet of Implacable Achil- 
Sight, he gave the Trojan Dames Liberty to embalm 


riam 


led his Friend Patroclus, tho? he 


had deſtin'd it for a Prey to Dogs and Vultures. The Enchantreſs 
Circe at laſt conſented that the Briſtles ſhould fall off the 8 


kins of 
indefa» 


„ ; 
1. Citumgue retro ſolve n Turbo] Greeks landed in his Kingdom, in their Way to 
e called 


Troy, he attacked them vigorouſly, and flew 
a great Number of them ; he was wounded 
by Achilles in the Battle, and as he could find 
no Remedy for his Wound, he went and con- 
ſulted the Oracle, who anſwered, He was to 
expect his Cure from the ſame Iron which had 
given him the Wound. Upon this he applied 
to Achilles, who cauſed ſome of the Filings 
of his Lance to be put into the Wound, and* 
by this means effected his Cure. | 
8. Nepotem Nereium.] Achilles was the 

Son of Thetis, who was the Daughter of Ne- 
reus. 

11. Unxere matret, & c.] The Senſe of 
this Paſſage is very clear, that the Trojan 
Ladies had the Liberty to perfume the 
of Hector, after Priam had thrown himſelf at 
Acbilles's Feet, who had reſolved to expoſe it 
to Dogs and Vultures. Some, inftead of un - 


My- 
a, and an Ally of the Frojann, When the 


C 


| 


xere, read luxere z either of them will do. 
37 2 | 
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Setoſa duris exuere pellibus 

Laborioſi remiges Uiyflei, 

Volente Circe, membra : tunc mens & ſonus 
Relatus, atque notus in vultus honor, 
Dedi ſatis ſuperque pœnarum tibi, 
Amata nautis multùm & inſtitoribus. 
Fugit juventas, & verecundus color 
Reliquit oſſa pelle amicta lurida-: 

Tuis capillus albus eſt odoribus. 
Nullum a labore me reclinat otium : 


Ode XVII. 
15 


20 


Injurioſis aridus ventis ferar, 


Eboriofi Ulyſſei exuere membra ſetoſa pellibus du- 

vis, wolente Circe ; tunc mens et ſonus relatus 
eſt argue honor notus in vultus. 

O Canidia, multum amata nautis et inſtito- 
vibus, dedi ſatis ſuperque penarum tibi. - 
wentas fu 2 2. — 2 reliquit 2 
micta pelle luridã. Capillus eft albus odoribus 
tuts, otium nullum reclinat me a labore: nox ur- 
get diem, & dies urget noctem: negue eft le- 
ware tenta precordia ſpiritu. Ergo ego miſer 
eincor ut credam negatum, carmina Sabella in- 


crepare pettus, caputque diffilire nania Marſd. 


_ Urget diem nox, & dies noctem: neque eſt 25 
Levare tenta ſpiritu præcordia. 
Ergo negatum vincor ut credam miſer, 
Sabella pectus increpare carmina, 
Caputque Marſa diffilire nænia. 
Quid amplius vis ? 6 mare & terra! ardeo, 30 
Quantùm neque atro delibutus Hercules 
Neſſi cruore, nec Sicana fervida 
Virens in A'na flamma ; tu, donec cinis 


Cales veneni- officina Colchicis. 35 
uz ſinis? aut quod me manet ſtipendium? 

Effare: juſſas cum fide pœnas luam; 

Paratus expiare, ſeu popoſceris 

Centum juvencos, ſive mendaci lyra 

Voles ſonari : tu pudica, tu proba 49 

Perambulabis aſtra ſidus aureum. 

Infamis Helenæ Caſtor offenſus vice, 


Fraterque 


O R D O. 


Quid amplius wis O mare, et terra! ard 

| quantum negue Hercules delibutus atro crure 

Neſſi, nec N  flamma virens in Ætra Si- 
cand. 

Tu cales officina wenenis Colchicts, donec ego 
cinis aridus ferar ventis injuriofis / 25 finis ? 
Aut quod flipendium manet me Effare : cun 
fide luam pæœnas juſſas ; paratus expiare, ſen 
popoſeeris centum juvencos, five woles ſonari h. 
ra mendaci, tu pudica, tu preba, ſidus aurtumn 
prrambulabis 1 Caſtor, fratergue maen 


Cafloris offenſus vice infamis Helenæ, with 


NOTE & 


25. Seteſa-duris exuere pellibus.] After 


ner ſays, that they even appeared more beau- 


that Circehad transformed the Companions of | tiful, young and handſome, than they had 


Ulyſſes, ſhe was prevailed upon by his Prayers 
to reſtore them to their former Shape, He- 


been before, 
17. Tun 
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indefatigable Ulyſſes's Crew, which ſhe had changed into wild Boars, 


and that they ſhould again reſume their Reaſon, Speech, and former 


Features. <. 

Canidia, thou Darling of the Mariners and Traders, too too 
ſeverely have I ſmarted for my Inſolence to thee ; my Youth is va- 
niſhed, my blooming Colour is gone, and I have nothing left me on 
my Brow i a pale withered Skin; my Head is alſo covered with 
grey Hairs before the uſual time by the Power of your Drugs. Nor 
can I have the leaſt Eaſe or Reſpite from my Pain; neither Day nor 
Night can I breathe with Freedom for but one Moment, to refreſh 
my heaving Lungs. Unhappy Wretch that I am, I now know but 
too well from Experience, what I could not formerly believe, that 
the powerful Charms of the Samnites and Marſi diſcompoſe the Heart 
and deſtroy our Reaſon. 

What more would you have? O Sea and Earth! I burn with a 
Fire more violent than that which was kindled in the Body of Her- 
cules, by the Blood of Neſſus; nor is the Flame that is nouriſhed in 
the Boſom of Mount MÆtna more furious. Vet thou, Forge of Col- 


chic Poiſons, continueſt to glow till. I am reduced to Aſhes, and be- 


come the Sport of the Winds ? When will 200 put an End to 
my Tortures ? Or what r you inflict upon me? Speak, 
I am willing to ſubmit to your Determination, and ready to expiate 
my Crime in whatever Manner you pleaſe, F33 

Do you demand the Sacrifice of an hundred Oxen ? 7 will make 
an Offering of them to you. Or do you rather incline that on my 


Harp, which you call inſincere, I celebrate your Virtue and your 


Probity ? In a Moment you ſhall have a Place among the Stars. 
Caſtor, and Pollux the Brother of the great Caſtor, tho* provoked 


b 
NOTES. 7 


17. Tunc mers et ſonus relatus.] When only by their Name, and the Place of their 
Herace here tells us, that the Companions of | Abode. They poſſeſſed the ſouthern and we- 
Ulyſſes were reſtored to the Uſe of their Rea- | tern Coafts of the Iſland. The Hiſtorian 
ſon and Underſtanding, he differs from Ho- Timeut, who was of Sicily, and lived under 
mer, who aſſures us, that notwithſtanding | Agathoeles, treats of the Fable which Thuci= 
their Metamorphoſis, they continued to pre- | dides advances, that the Sicanians came ori- 
ſerve their Reafon, ginally from Spain, where they ſuppoſe the 

23. Tuis capillus albus eft odoribus.] He- River Sicanus, and a City called Sicana. 
race's Hair was of a white Colour, as he in-] 35. Calis wenenis officina.] The Expreſ- 
forms us himſelf in the laſt Epiſtle of his firſt | ſion, cales officina, is in a peculiar Manner 
Book. And he attributes this very pleaſantly | worthy of our Notice. It is the ſame as if 
here to the Drugs which Canidia had made | he had ſaid, She tod a Shop. of Poiſons. Por- 
uſe of in her Inchantments, which magical | phyrion has very well remarked, Ipſam Cani- 
Drugs he, by way of Irony, calls odores. diam officinam venenorum diſerte dixit. 

32+ Sicana, | The Sicanians were the natu- 42. Infamis Helena Caſtor offenſus vice 
ral Inhabitants of Sicily, deſcended from the | Ste/ichorus had made ſome Verſes againſt Hes 
Leſlrygones by Nicanus, whence they had their | /en, and afterwards lofing his Sight, imagined 

ame, They were originally the ſame with the | that it was Caſtor and Pollux who had puniſh» 
Sicilians, from whom they were diſtinguiſhed! ed him in this Manner, to revenge the In- 
jury 
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406 Q. HORATTII Ode XVII. 
Fraterque magni Caſtoris, victi prece 1 
Ademta vati reddidere lumina. 

Et tu (potes nam) ſolve me dementia, | 
O nec paternis obſoleta ſordibus, | nn #5 
Nec in ſepulchris pauperum prudens anus 
Novendiales diſſipare pulveres. 


Tiddi hoſpitale pectus, & putæ manu 


Tuuſque venter partumeius; & tuo N 50 
Cruore rubros obſtetrix pannos lavit, 13 


Utcunque fortis exſilis puerpera. 


ODE 


O RDO. 
e, reddidere wat! lumina ademta; Et tu chris; pectus boſpitale, et puræ manus ſunt 


{nam potes) ſolve me dementid. O Canidia nec 
ob ſaleta ſordibus paternis, nec anus prudens diſ- 
Spare novendiales pulueres pauperum, in ſepul- 


tibi, wentergue tuus eſt partumeius, et obſtetrix 
lavit parnos rubros tuo cruore utcungue exfilis 


fortis puer pera. 


1 O 1 4 


done to their Siſter; and indeed he was 
not out of his Conjecture, for no ſooner had 
he ſatisfied Helen, by ſinging a Recantation, 
but theſe two Gods, being appeaſed, reſtored 
kim the Uſe, of his Sight. Plato bas pre- 
ſerved this Piece of Hiſtory to us, to whom 
we are alſo obliged for the Beginning of this 
Rerantation. 
46. O nec paternis obſoleta ſardibus.] The 
old Scholiaſt remarks, that they uſed the Ex- 
- 3 obſoletus ſordibus paternis, of Children 


in Adultery, If this be ſo, Horace here [ 
reproaches Cazidia, that ſhe awed her Birth 


to.the moſt criminal Kind of Commerce, 
47. Nec in ſepulchris pauperum. ] The old 
Scholiaſt has very well remarked, that Ho- 
race ſpzaks here only of the Sepulchres of the 
Poor, becauſe thoſe of the Rich were com- 
monly incloſed with Walls, and guarded with 
a great deal of Care, by which means they 


were not expoſed to the Inſolence of the Sor- 


cerers. f Virgil, 


Quem circum lapidum lævi de marmere forma: 
Conſer it. 


* * 
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e Injury done their Siſter Helen, yet had the Goodneſs to par- 
he Poet who had defamed her, and, prevailed on by his Pray- 
ers, reſtored him to his Sight, of which he had been deprived. Fol- 
low their Example, and as nothing is impoſſible to you, let me again 
recover the Uſe of my Reaſon; This I beg of you, Canidia, who. art 
not ſtained by a mean and ſordid Birth, nor art one of thoſe wicked 
Sorcereſſes who diſturb the Aſhes of the Poor nine Days after they are 
dead. You have a Heart ſenſible to Pity, and Hands that were never 
polluted vith Blood; you are fruitful, and fill the World with Chil- 
dren, in bearing of which you ſuffer no Diminution of your Strength. 


And Suetonius, in the Life of Nero, Denigue 
buſtum ejus conſepiri, niſi bumili lævig ue ma- 


48. Nævendiales diſſipare pubveres.] Ser- 
vius has given an excellent Explication of this 
Paſſage, in his Remarks upon the Verſes of 
the fifth Book of the Æneid, 


Præterea fi nona diem mortalibus album 


— rr 


majores (ſays he) ubi quis fui 
2 ad domum ſuam 3 1 


Sedibus bune refer ante ſuis & conde ſe- 


Fr illic ſeptem erat dicbus, oftavo incendeba- 
tur, non ſepeliebatur, unde Horatius, noven- 
diales diſſipare pulveres. nde etiam ludi qui in 

em mor:;uorum celebrantur, novendiales di- 


N 0 1 1. 


cuntur. Among our Forefathers when 
4% any one died, he was carried to- his own 
* Houſe, where he was kept ſeven Days, on 
* the eight he was burnt, and on the ninth 
« interred, This is the Reaſon of Horace's 
« uſing the Expreſſion, novendiales- diſſipare 
ce pulveres; and the public Shews, which 
« were inſtituted in honour of the Dead, 
«© were alſo called novendiales.” Horace, 
therefore, could not have reproached Can - 
dia in a ſeverer Manner, than by telling her 
that ſhe had the Inſolence to go and diſturb 
the Aſhes of the Dead the ſame Day they 
were interred, and at a Time it was cuſtomary 
to pay them the higheſt Reſpect. 

52. Fortis, Horace ſays that her Inlyings 
had not in the leaſt diminiſhed her Strength, 
to make us underſtand that they were but 
feigned, Every Word is full of Satyr and 
Raillery. 8 | 
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408 Q. HoRAmT11 Ode NVII. 


CANIDIX RErsSPONSIO. 


The Ridicule of this Anſwer conſiſts in this, that Canidia takes in a 
literal Senſe all that Horace had ſaid, and declares that her Reſmt. 


ID obſeratis auribus fundis preces ? 970 


$9920 e 
e Q' Non ſaxa nudis ſurdiora navitis 
Neptunus alto tundit hibernus ſalo. 


Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia 1 = 
* Vulgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis? f 
Et Eſquilini pontifex venefici We 
Impune et Urbem nomine impleris meo ? An 
Quid proderit ditaſſe Pelignas anus bo 
l 7 the 
Velociuſve miſcuiſſe toxicum, gs 
Si tardiora fata te votis manent ? 1 
Ingrata miſero vita ducenda eſt, in hoc, * 
Novis ut uſque ſuppetas doloribus. if y 
Optat quietem Pelopis infidus pater, b 4 
Egens benignz Tantalus ſemper dapis; [ 
Optat Prometheus obligatus aliri : for f 
Optat ſupremo collocare Siſyphus "6 
In monte ſaxum: ſed vetant leges Jovis. * 
Voles modd akis defilire turtibus, Rei 
Modd enſe pectus Norico recludere; deliv 
Fruſtràque vincla gutturi innectes tuo, the! 
Faſtidioſa triſtis zgrimonia, + by 
t t 
VeQabor an in 
: j 4 X to vo 
uid fundis preces auribus ebſeratis ? N. Viſa ingrata ducenda eft tibi miſero, in be, ) 
* — — . — ut 4 uppetas doloribus nevis. 2 in- all in 
xavitis alto ſalo. fidus pater Pelopis, 2 egens benigræ di. 
Ut tu inultus riſeris Cotyttia wulgata, ſa- | pis, optat quietem : Prometheus obligatui ali 
crum liberi Cupidinis # Et . — optat quietem : * 71 collocare yo | 
Eſquilini wenefici, et impune impleri | emo monte, ges Jovis vetant. dt perly 
5 3 5 , . — woles 225 — altis ; modo ral. Wes: 
Quid proderit ditſſe anus Pelignas, miſcuiſ- | dere 11 enſe Noyico ; triftiſque ægrimmi and my 
feve toxicum velocius, fi fata tardiora votis ma- fuftidioſa fruſtra innefes vincla gutturi tu, leetin 
te ? . atyr, 1 
7g . 1 
58. 
. N. unus alto tundit Bernut. Here 6. Ut I riſeris tia. C ö or b. e ſe ; 
3 of the * 2 from wh was a Goddeſs, whoſe ork firſt be "ly 
the Circumſtance of Time, and applied to the | gan in Thrace, paſſed into Phrygro, and theatt ontiff 
Perſon. Neptunus bybernus tundit, for Nep- | into Greece, She was the Goddeſs of In» red 
tanus tundit byberno tempore. purity and Debauchery, She did "a Citur, 
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CANIDIAS ANSWER. 


ment agai 11 him proceeded from his having divulged all her magical Se- 
crets, and the Ceremony practiſed by Sorcerers in their nofturnal Meetings, 


W HY do you loſe Time in making Supplications to me who will 
not hear them? Rocks, battered by the ſtormy Billows of a 
Winter Sea, are not more inſenſible to the Cries of the ſhipwrecked 
Mariners. | | 

Do you expect to eſcape unpuniſhed, after having ridiculed and di- 
vulged the Ceremonies of Cotytto, and the Myfteries ſacred to Cupid ? 
And as if you were the grand Pontiff, do you think to fit Fudge of all 
the Enchantments I exerciſe on the Eſquiline Mount, and expoſe me 
as a Jeſt to all Rome, and I not reſent it? 

What will it avail you to have enriched all the Pelignian Sorce- 
reſſes, and to have compoſed the moſt ready and efficacious Poiſons, 
if you cannot prevent my prolonging your Days beyond what you 
would wiſh ? | | | | 

Unhappy Wretch ! you muſt live even againſt your Will, to ſuf- 
fer from day to day new Torments. Tantalus, the perfidious Fa- 
ther of Pelops, who always pines with a Deſire after the Meats which 
ſurround and fly from him, earneſtly deſires, as well as you, ſome 
Reſpite, Prometheus, given as a Prey to the Vultur, longs to be 
delivered from it. And Siſyphus is earneſt to reſt on the Top of 
the Mountain the fatal Stone which he has rolled for ſo many Ages; 
but the Decrees of Jupiter forbid. You, in [ke Manner, waſted by 
an inſupportable Melancholy, ſhall ſometimes attempt to throw your- 
ſelf headlong from a lofty Tower, ſometimes to plunge a Dagger in- 
to your Breaſt, and ſometimes to ſtrangle yourſelf with a Cord, but 
all in vain, for Death will refuſe to come 10 your Aſſiſtance. br | 

all 


WO T KK: 


perly preſide over the Aſſemblies of the cet, religionet, pertinent, judex fit, vindexque contu- 
cerers ; but as there were great Irregularities, | naciæ privutorum magiſtratuumgue. In this 
and much Licentiouſneſs committed in theſe | Verſe of Horace the Word tanguam muſt be 
leetings, Horace, by a very ſevere Stroke of | ſupplied, 
atyr, makes Canidia herſelf give them the.| 60. Pelignas Anus.] The Pcligni were 
lame of Cetyrto, Neighbours to the Mari; all that Country 
58. Er E/quilini pontifex veneßci.] This | was full of Sorcerers and Sorcereſſes. Horace 
erle is ſomewhat fk ; to underſtand it | had ſerved himſelf of them to oppoſe their In- 
right, we muſt call to mind that the Grand | chantments to thoſe of Canidia, and by that 
ontiff was Arbiter and Judge of all that con- means deliver himſelf from them. 
erned Religion, Feflus 3 Maximus Pontifex 65. Optat guietem.] In the Prayers 'ad 
ur, gued maximus rerum, gue ad ſacra & | dreſſed by Horace to Cani {;s be endevour 
30 to 
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Vectabor humeris tunc ego inimicis eques ; | 
Mezque terra cedet inſolentiæ. 15 | 


An quz movere cereas imagines, i 
a ipſe noſti curioſus) & polo 
eripere lunam vocibus poſſum meis, { 
Poſſum crematos excitare mortuos, 0 
Deſiderique temperare poculum ; | 90 2 
Plorem artis in te nil agentis exitum ? 
O R D ©, u 
Tune ego eques vect᷑aber humeris inimicis ; ter- ipſe curioſus nofti, et vocibus meit diri tert ly. 
rague cedet inſolent iæ mee. nam polo, que poſſum excitare mortuos crema - 
A ego plorem ergo artis nil agentis exitum tos, poculumgue defiderii temperare ? 
in te gue Poſſum movere imagines cereas, ut al 
th 
.. | fel 
fil 
to move her by ſome Examples of Mildneſs 74. Yefabor bumeris tunc ego.) Vega * 
and Good-nature which he lays before her; | bumeris alicujus, was a Phraſe very familiar to 
and in the Anſwer Canidia makes, ſhe ſhews | the Greeks and Romans, and meant the ſame = 
him, by ſome Examples of a contrary Na- | as to triumph over any one, to reduce him to * 
ture, that he is to expect no Favour at her | Servitude; and in this they have imitated the I 
Hand: For, ſays ſhe, Tantalus, Prometheus, | Hebrews, who uſed, in the ſame Senſe, in- — 
Siſyphus, and many more unhappy Wretches, | equitare capiti alicujus. 4 
would, as well as you, be delivered from their | 75. Meægue terra cedet inſolentiæ.] She It 
Torments, but this is a Favour they can by | means, that ſhe will render Horace ſo un- 
no means obtain from the Gods, happy, as to become a dreadful Example 6 _ 
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ſhall I have the Pleaſure of avenging me of my Enemies, and tri- 
umphing over them, and the whole Earth ſhall ſubmit to my irre- 
ſiſtible Power, | 

Do you imagine, poor Mortal, that I who (as you yourſelf, led 
by your 78 have ſeen) can give Motion to Figures of Wax, 
call down the Moon from Heaven by the Force of my Inchantments, 
and re-animate the Aſhes of the Dead; that I, who know ſo well 
to compoſe a Potion of Love, from whoſe Influence none can be exempt, 
ſhall have the Mortification to ſee my Art baffled, and have no Effect 
upon you ? 


Wn 0. T0 


all Men, and that the whole Earth ſhall be | have changedit after twenty different Ways, 
thereby made to acknowledge her Power. In- without determining the true Senſe of it. 


ſelentia here is a Power which nothing can re- Plorem artis, &c. Word for Word, I fbeuld 


fiſt, which never had an Equal, bave cauſe to lament on account of my Art, 
79. Poſſum crematos excitare mortuos.] She | if it were not ſucceſsful again thee, We 
adds crematos, the better to ſhew her Power | muſt either ſupply cauſa or ergo, As in 
and Strength ; for to raiſe up a dead Body, | Virgil, 
was within the Sphere of the meaneſt Sorce- 
rer, but to re-animate a Body that had been | Fuſtitiane prius mirer, belline laborum ? 
reduced to Aſhes, required an extraordinary f 
Power, as that of Canidia. | « Shall I admire you moſt on account of 
81. Plorem artis in te nil agentis exitum,] | © your Juſtice, or your glorious Atchieve - 
It were an endleſs Taſk to read all that In- | © ments? 
terpreters have ſaid upon this Verſe, who 
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HORATII FLACCT 
CARMEN SECULARE, 


This Poem was made by Order of Auguſtus, in the Year of the City 
730. It ts in all Reſpecis the Maſterpiece of Horace, and I queſtion 
whether Antiquity can pra us with any Thing ſo finiſhed and con- 
pleat. Carmen ſeculare, fays Julius Scaliger, doctum, plenum, 
terſum, laboratum. But in order to underſtand it thoroughly, and 
read it with Pleaſure, it is abſolutely neceſſary to be acquainted with 
the Origin, and all the Ceremonies of theſe ſecular Games, for which 
it was compoſes: The Romans had a very great Veneration for the 
Sybilline Oracles, of which the Decemviri, afterwards the Quinde- 
cemviri, were Keepers. When any ſigral Misfortune happened t1 

the Republic, the Senate commanded the Decemviti to conſult theſe 
Writings, The Decemviri executed religioufly their Orders, and 
went and made their Report to the Senate, who upon that decreed Sa- 
erifices and Ceremonies. 

In theſe ſacred Mritings there was one famous Prophecy to this Effe@; 
That 45 the Romans, at the Beginning of every Age, ſhould hold ſe- 
lemn Games in the Campus Martius, t the Honour of Pluto, Pro- 
ſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Parcæ, or Three 
Fatal Siſters, their City ſhould ever flouriſh, and all Nations be ſub- 
jected to their Dominion. They were very ready to obey the Oracle, 
and in all Ceremonies uſed on that Occaſion, conformed themſelves li 
its Direction. The whole Manner of the Solemnity was as Lg 
In the firſt Place the Heralds received Orders to make an Invitation 
to the whole Morld to come to a Feaſt which they had never ſeen 
before, and ſhould never ſee again. Some few Days before the Be. 
ginning of the Games, the Quindecemviri, taking their Seats in th: 
Capitol, and in the Palatine Temple, diſtributed among the People pu- 


Tifymg Compoſitions, as Flambeauxs, Brimſtone, and Sulphur, ”P 
| | ence 
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hence the People paſſed on to Diana's Temple on the Aventine Moun · 
tain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, as an Offering ; and after 
this they ſpent whole Nights in Devotion to the Deſtinies. At length, 
when the Time of the Games was actually come, which continued three 
Days and three Nights, the People aſſembled in the Campus Martius, 
and ſacrificed to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Par- 
- c#, Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. On the firft Night of the Feaſt, 
the Emperor, accompanied by the Quindecemviri, commanded three 
Altars to be raiſed on the Bank of the Tiber, which they ſprinkled 

with the Blood of three Lambs, and then proceeded to burn the Offer- 
ings and the Vi&tims. After this, they marked out a Space which 
ſerved for a Theatre, being illuminated with an innumerable Multitude 
of Flambeaus and Fires; here they ſung certain Hymns compoſed on 
this Occaſian, and celebrated all Kinds of Sports. On the Day after, 
when they had been at the Capitol to offer the Victims, they returned 10 
the Campus Martius, and held Sports to the Honour of Apollo and 
Diana. This laſted till the next Day, when the nobl} Matrons, at 
the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the Capitol to ſing Hymns to 
Jupiter. On the third Day, which concluded the Feaſt, Ttuenty-ſeven 
young Boys, and as many Girls, ſung im the Temple of Palatine Apol- 
lo, Hymns and Verſes in Greek and Latin, to recommend the City to 
the Protection of thoſe Deities, whom they deſigned particularly 1 
honour by their Sacrifices, The Poem now before us was made for this 
laſt Day. Before it was ſung, Horace made two Odes to exbort 
the Chorus's to acquit themſelves well in the Part they were to act, 
and to intreat Apollo to hear their Prayers, and de Honour to Bis 
Verſe. The frft is the twelfth of Book firſt, and the other the ſixth 
„ Book fourth. Horace was at this Time in the Forty-ninth Tear 
of his Age. 
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Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum, 


Lucidum coli decus, 6 colendi 


P H B E, filvarumque potens Diana, 


Semper, & culti, date 


Tempore ſacro; 
Quo Sibyllini monuere verſus, 
Virgines lectas pueroſque caſtos, 


Dis, quibus ſeptem placuere 
 Licere carmen. | 


quæ precamur 


colles, 


Chorus Pen 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem 10 
Naſceris ; poſſis nihil urbe Roma 


Viſere majus. 


O R 


Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum. 


O Pbæbe, Dianague potens ſylvarum, luci- 
dum decus ceeli, 6 ſemper colendi & culti, date 
2 precamur tempore ſacro; quo — — Sibyl- 
int monuere wirgines leftas, pueroſgue caſios 
licere carmen Diis, quibus ſeptem colles placuere, 


Chorus 


DW * 
Chorus Puerorum. 
O alme Sol, qui promis & celas diem curry 


nitido aliuſque & idem naſceris, poſſi: viſe: 
nil majus urbe Roma, 


NN O0 TT E'S 


1. Pbæbe ſylvarumgue potent Diana.] Theſe 
Hymns, which were ſung on the third Day, 
began always with an Invocation of Apollo and 
Diana, becauſe they were ſung in their Tem- 
ple. Apollo and Diana were Averrunci, Gods 
who averted Calamities, whence they were 
addreſſed in theſe Hymns. 

4+ Tempore ſacro.] He calls this a ſacred 
Time, not only on account of the Feaſts and 
Sacrifices which were made to the Gods, but 
Chiefly becauſe the Romans had a particular 
Veneration for the Beginning of the Age, 
which always happened in the Beg inning of 
the Twenty third Luſtrum, and of the ſixth 
Roman Period, which conſiſted of Twenty 


| two Years, at which Time the Year recor- 
menced with the Sun, and the firſt Day of 
the Luſtrum was found to be the ſame with 
that on which the Luſtra had been inſtituted. 
This Time was to them therefore truly ſacrec. 
5. Duo Sibyilini monnere verſus.] The an- 
cient Books of the Siby/ls, which were bought 
by Targuin the Proud, were burnt in the 
Time of 3y//a, Yet there were others ef 
their inſpired Writings, or at leaſt Copies er 
Extracts of them, gathered up in Greece and 
other Parts, upon a ſpecial Search made by 
Order of the Senate, which were ke with 
the ſame Care as the former. The/Writing 


| became ſo numerous, and were ſo filled wit 
Super» 
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The Chorus of Youths and Virgins, 


HB US, and thou Diana, Guardian of the Woods, bright 
Ornaments of Heaven, Powerful Deities, who always will be 
adored, and always were, grant us what we aſk on this ſo- 
lemn Occaſion, when, by the Order of the Sibylls, two Choirs of 
ſele& Virgins and chaſte Youths ſing new Songs to the Tutelar Gods 


of our City ſituate on ſeven Hills. 


The Chorus of Youths. 


Gracieus Sun, who, when you appear in your bright Chariot, 
giveſt us Day, and by your Abſence depriveſt us of it ; who, at your 
Rifing, ſeem always different, and.yet the ſame, may you no where 
in your ill Courſe behold a greater or more flouriſhing City than Rome, 


The 


NO TA Þ 


Superſtition and Falſhood, that Auguſtur, to 
put a Stop to the Folly and Madneſs of the 
People, who gave readily into all their No- 
velties, was obliged to make a ſelect Collec- 
tion, He ordered above two thouſand Vo- 
lumes to be burnt, and retained only ſuch as 
bore the true Character of the Sybills, He 
incloſed them in two Coffers of Gold, and 
placed them under the Pedeſtal of the Statue 
of Palatine Apollo. Theſe are the Books of 
which Horace here ſpeaks, and which he 
calls Verſes, becauſe they were written in 


Hexameters, 

6. Virgines leftas 0 caſtos.] T 
were Children of d 2. on 
have both Father and Mother alive. For 
this Reaſon they were called by the Romans, 
Pairimi Matrimi. This Scruple proceeded 
from the Averſion they had at every Thing 
they thought unlucky, or a bad Augury ; and 
as they were perſuaded that Apollo and Diana 
were the Cauſes of all the Deaths which hap- 
pened, they thought it criminal to preſent a 
— whoſe Father or Mother they had 

ed. 


9+ Alme ſal.] What he had before called 


Phabus, here he calls Sl, and Apolla in the 
Thirty fourth Verſe; for Apollo, Pba bus, 
and the Sun, have been always looked upon 
as the ſame God, altho' in certain Reſpects 
different Functions are frequently attributed 
to them; but the Reaſon of Horace s chang- 
ing the Name is, that it was a ſuperſtitious 
Cuſtom among the Heathens, in their Hymns, 
to give the Gods all their different Names, 
for fear of omitting any thing that might be 
more agreeable. In this Piece the Boys call 
the Son of Latona, Phabe, Ane Sol, Apollo, 
Augur, decorus arcu, acceptus novem Caments. 
And the Girls call the Siſter of this God I- 
thyia, Lucina, Genitalis, Siderum Regina, 
Diana, and Luna. | 
10. Aliuſque & idem naſceris,) It is im- 

poſſible that any thing ſhould be more happily 
expreſſed, or ſerve more admirably to denote 
the Property of the Day, which, altho' in 
Appearance always the ſame, yet by the Mo- 
tion of the Sun, Days different in Number 
are conſtituted ; for the preſent Day is not 
the ſame with the preceding. and by this 
means it is that Months and Years are made 


ups 
: 13. Rite 


| 
| 
; 
' 
| 
| 


Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis Ilithyia, tuere matres ; 


= 


Sive tu Lucina probas vocari, 


Seu Genitalis. 


416 Q_Honari Carmen Srcvtanr, 


Chorus Puellarum, 


15 


Diva, producas ſobolem; Patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
Feminis, proliſque novæ feraci 


ge marita. 


20 


Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum, 


Certus undenos decies per annos 
Orbis ut cantus referatque ludos 


Ter die claro, totieſque grata 
Nocte frequentes. 


O R D O. 


Chorus Puellarum. 


O Nlithyia rite lenis aperire partus maturos, 
tuere matres, five tu probas wocari Lucina, ſeu 
Genitalis. O Diva, producas ſebolem, preſpe- 
reſque decreta Patrum ſuper feminis jugandis, 


Voſque 


legeque marita feraci prolis nove. 
Uterque Chorus, 


Ur orbis cerbus per decies unde nos anno! re- 
ferat cantus, ludeſgue frequentes ter die claro, 


. 


13. Rite maturos re partus lenis Ili- 
ebyia.] The Goddels Illy is the ſame 
with Diana, who preſided over Women in 
Childbed, and was adored under the Names 
of Lucina, Ilitbyia, and Genitalis. See Ode 
Twenty ſecond, Book third, //ithyia lenis ape- 
rire, for Ilithyia que leniter aperis. 

15. Sive tu Lueina probas wecari.] This 
is taken from the ſolemn Cuſtom of Invoca- 
tions, in which, out of Fear that they might 
not addreſs the Gods by the Names they were 
beſt pleaſed with, it was uſual to ſay, ©* Or 
« whether you rather chuſe to be addreſſed 
te by ſuch and ſuch a Name; or, as Catul- 
lus ſays to Diana, Sis quocunque ſanfta no- 
LILIES , 

17. Patrumgue proſperes deereta.] He ſays 
dacreta patrum, becauſe when the Prince 


wanted to enact a Law, he ſpoke of it to 
the Senate, and if the Senate found the 
Things juſt, they made it be propoſed to the 
People, whoſe Suffrages it muſt have, betore 
it could be eſtabliſhed into a Law. 

18. Super jugandis feminis. | Horace ſpeaks 
here rather of Women than Men, becauſe 
he addreſſes 1ithyia, or the Moon, who had 
a particular Care of married Women, as A- 
pollo had of the Men. Moreover, the Law, 
of which Mention is here made, favoured 
chiefly the Women. For, among other Ar- 
ticles, it was permitted, that not only the 
Commons, but even the Patricians, the de- 
nators only excepted, might eſpouſe Freed- 
women, or the Daughters of Freed - women. 

19. Proliſque nove feraci ligt marita. 


| Therderus Marcilius, Torrentius, and — is 
| er 


End 
dec ie: 


itſelf, 


ue 
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The Chorus of Virgins. 


Tithvia, who preſideſt over Births, whether thou art pleaſed 
to — by the ol of Lucina, or that of Genitalis, take Care 


of our teeming Dames. 


Kind Goddeſs, give a numerous Offspring 


10 the Romans, and bleſs the Decree the Senate hath made in favour 
of Marriage, which we hope will prove a fruitful Supply of Sub- 


jects to the State. 


Fore, have very well remarked, that ſeæ ma- 
7::a is not here the fame with er Jai Po- 
po, Avgnſitus not publiſhing this Law till 
towards the End of his Reign, ſeventeen 


maritandis ordimtbus. This Law was enacted 
by Anguſtus a few Manths before Horace made 
this Poem, and the Poet took care not to o- 
mit a Circumſtance ſo proper to enter into a 
Hymn addrefled to the Gods for the Profpe- 
rity of the Empire, as this Law was expreſly 
made to promote and encourage Marriage, the 
Source of Life. 

21. Certas undenos dec ies per anms,} This 
is the true Reading, and not ce77:15 ut dens, 
&c, for the Secular Games were not cele- 
brated at the End of every hundred Years, as 
ſome learned Men have imagined, but at the 
End of every hundred and ten Years, andenos 
decies per annos. This appears, by the Law 
itſelf, to which they owe their Riſe, I mean, 
by the Oracle ofthe Siby/ls, which begins with 
theſe Words; “ But when an Age, which 
is the longeſt Meaſure of the Life of Man. 
* ant which takes in the Space of an hun- 
* cred and ten Years.” This may de fur- 
ther evinced by obſerving the different Periods 
in which theſt Games were celebrated. 

The firſt were held in the Year of the 


Wo City 297, under the Conſulftip of M. Yale 


tut and Sp. Virgizizs, 


Years after Horace*s Death, but e Julia de | 


The Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 


May the ſtated Revolution of one hundred and ten Years renew 
theſe Rs, and theſe ſolemn Games, which we celebrate 104th jo 
much Pomp and Devotion three bright Days and three agreeable Nights. 


And 


» O0 T7: 


The fecond in the Year 407, under the 
Conſulſhip of Nalrins Corvinus and Perilixs. 

The third in the Year 517, under the 
Conſulſhip of Lenenlus and Varus. 

The fourth in the Year 627, under the 
Conſulſhip of Emilia Lepidus and Aurelius 
Oreſtes. 

And the fifth, which were under Azgnſins, 
were held in the Year 736, Furaius and Si- 
[anus being Conſul. 
| Any one that will be at the Trouble to 
compute, will find that there has always 
been abont one hundred and ten Years be- 
tween every two Times of Celebration; and 
this could not happen otherwiſe, becauſe it 
was always at the Beginning of the Twenty- 
third Luſtrum, as 1 have already taker: no- 
tice on the fourth Verſe. The Sueceſſors of 
Angaſius did not obſerve this Space of Time 
in the Celebration of thefe Games, which 
were entirely aboliſhed under Conflantine and 
Conflantins. And Zoximns makes no Scraple 
to attribute the Fall of the Roman Empire 
to this Omiſſion. 

23. Ter die claro, totieſyne grata.} The 
Secular Games continued three Days and three 
Nights. Beſides that the Number Three 
was myflerious, I farther imagine that this 
Inftitution had an Alluſion to the Tripticity 
of Phebus, of Diaze, and the Deffinic., 
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Voſque veraces ceciniſſe Parcæ, 


Quod ſemel dictum eſt, ſtabiliſque rerum 25 


Terminus ſervet, bona jam peractis 
Jungite fata. | 
Fertilis frugum pecoriſque tellus 
Spicea donet Cererem corona : 
Nutriant foetus & aquæ ſalubres, 
Et Jovis auræ. 


Chorus Puerorum, 


Condito mitis placiduſque telo 
Supplices audi pueros Apollo: 


Chorus Puellarum. 


Siderum regina bicornis audi, 


33 


Luna, puellas, 


Choru 


O R D ©, 


bociaſue grata noe. Voſque Parce weraces 
ceciniſſe quod ſemel dictum eft, Habiliſgue termi- 
nus rerum ſervet, jungite fata bona fatis jam 
Peractis. Tellus fertilis frugum pecoriſque do- 
net Cererem corona ſpicea; & agua Talabre 
et auræ Jovis nutriant fetus, 


Chorus Puerorum. 


O Apollo, mitis placiduſque audi pueros ſap- 
plices, condito telo: 


Chorus Puellarum, 
O Luna bicornis, regina fiderum, audi puilla, 


WOQOT7TRKS4 


25. Voſque weraces ceciniſſe Parc. ] After 
thyia, or Diana, who preſides over Wo- 


men in Childbed, Horace addreſſes the Deſti- 


nies, becauſe they were aiding to Diaxa in 
this Office. The Reaſon 'is evident, The 


Sibylls had expreſly ordered that Sacrifices 


ſhould be offered to them the firſt Night. 
Nox guando ſupervenerit, ſole abſcondente ſuam 

» ſacrificato omnium generatricibus Parcis 
a, & capras. 

26. Quod ſemel dictum eft, rabiliſque.) This 
Paſlage is very difficult, nor is what Inter- 
preters have ſaid upon it at all ſatisfying. 
What appears to. me moſt reaſonable 1s this ; 
uod ſemel dictum eft, is a Periphraſis to ex- 
preſs Truth itſelf, which is always unchange- 
ably the ſame. Inſtead therefore of ſaying, 
chat the Prophecies and Decrees of the De- 


ſtinies are irrevocable, he ſays, © That they 
t ſing truly what is never ſaid but once;” 
that is, what they ſing is invariable, and ſubs 
ject to no Change. Cicero ſays of Caſzr in 
much the ſame Manner; Eum facile ati 
Ceſar, tum ſemel exorari ſoles ; that is, when 
he once granted a Pardon, there was 0 
round to apprehend that he might change his 
Mind, and that it would not be needfu! to p- 
ply to him a ſecond Time for the fame Fa- 
vour. Nuodſemel dictum eft, is properly tit ame 
with fatum conflans irrew:cabile. For the Laws 1 
of Providence have been but once made 2nd 
proclaimed, nor are they capable of Chan& 

29. Fertilis frugum.] Theſe four Lines if 
incomparable, and Horace in th-m vi 8 
admirable Deſ-ription of what in Ode fi ch, 


Book fourth, he calls am fax/tiias, r 


35 
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And ye fatal Siſters, whoſe Prophecies are ever true, and whoſe De- 
crees, always irrevocable, never fail to have the Effect that ye de- 
figned, add happy Times to thoſe ye had the Goodneſs already 
to grant us, that the Earth abounding with Fruits and Cattle, may 
preſent Ceres with a Crown of golden Ears of Corn, and that the 
tender Brood of our Herds may have wholeſome W ater to drink, and 


a temperate Air to breathe in, 


The Chorus of Youths, 


Apollo, be ſo good and gracious to ſheath your deadly Arrows, un- 
bend your Bow, and vouchſafe to hear the Deſires of thy ſuppliant 


Youths, 


The Chorus of Virgins, 


Diana, Queen of the Stars, who appeareſt beautiful with your 
Creſcent, favourably hear the Prayers of thy Virgins. 


The 


1 6 > 


the Bounty of the Gods, The two firſt 
Verſes are to ward off Famine, and thg two 
others to ward off the Plague and Mortality; 
and this was what they uſually defired of the 
Gods in the Secular Poems. It is for the 
ſame Reaſon that in Ode Twenty firſt, Book 
firſt, Horace ſays to the two Choruſes of 
Youths and Virgins, 


Hic bellum lachrymoſum, hie miſeram famem, 
Peſlemgue, 2 populo & principe Ceſare, in 
Perſas at gue Britannos 
Veſlra motus aget prece. 


31. Nutriat fetus.) The Petitions Horace 
put up here, that the Earth may offer to Ceres 
a Crown of the Ears of Corn, that wholeſome 
Waters and a falutary Air may nouriſh the 
Young of the Flocks, and make them grow, 
puts it beyond all queſtion that theſe Secular 
Games of Auguſtus were celebrated according 
to ancient Cuſtom during the Feaſts called 
Palilia, abont the End of Atril. 

33. Condito mitis placiduſque telo.] This is 
imitated from /{omer, who ſays, that when 

lo bends his Bow, he ſends a Contagion. 
The Reader may conſult the Remarks upon 


theſe Lines of the tenth Ode of Book ſecond x 


, 


— N cum 
Tendit 23 wy 


And thoſe of Serwius upon the 138th Verſe 
of the third Book of the Æneid, 


Corrupto Cali tractu. 


The Prayer which Horace here makes to A. 
pollo ought to be explained according to this 
Sentiment: For in any other Senſe the Ar- 
rows of that God are far from being dange- 
rous, on the contrary, they often bring Safe- 
ty and Health into the Places where they 
come ; which Contrariety is owing to this, 
that a Contagion is ſometimes occaſioned by 
an exceſſive Moiftneſs in the Air, and this laſt 
is diſſipated by the Sun, 

36. Audi luna puellas.] Care has been 
taken to diſtinguiſh the two Choruſes, and, 
to mark when they ſpeak together, and 
when they ſpeak the one after the other; 
for the Choruſes were ſeparated by the ex- 
preſs Command of the Oracle; Let the 
„ Virgins make a diſtinct Chorus by them- 
4 ſelves, and the Youths another,” This 
Diſtinction adds great Light to the Poem. 


3H 2 37. Rowa 


¶ Dorus Puerorum & Paellarum. 


Roma ſi veſtrum eſt opus, Hizque 
Littus Etruſcum tenuere turmæ, 
Juſſa pars mutare lares & urbem 
Soſpite curſu: | 
Cui per ardentem fine fraude Trojam 
Caſtus Aneas patriæ ſuperſtes 
Liberum munivit iter, daturus 
Plura relictis: 
Dt probos mores docili juventz, 
Di ſenectuti placidæ quietem, 
Romulz genti date remque, prolemque, 
Et decus omne. 
Quique vos bobus veneratur albis 
Clarus Anchiſæ Veneriſque ſanguis, 
Imperet bellante prior, jacentem 
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50 


45 


Lenis in hoſtem. 


am mari terraque manus potentes * 
edus, Albanaſque timet ſecures : 


Jam Scythe reſponſa petunt, ſuperbi 55 


Nuper & Indi. 


Jam fides, & pax, & honor, pudorque 
Priſcus, & neglecta redire virtus 
Audet ; apparetque beata pleno 


Copia cornu. 


O R D O. 


Uterque Chorus. 


Si Roma eft weſlrum opus, turmægue Wie te- 
nuere littus Etruſcum ſoſpite curſu, pars juſſa 
mutare lares et urbem, cui caſlus Aineas ſu- 
perſtes putriæ, fine fraude muntvit iter Iiherum 
per ardentem Trejam, daturus plura rel is. 
Di; date mores probos ju ventæ docili. Dii 
date guietent placide ſeneFuti » remgue, pro- 


| 


69 
Chorus 


lemque, et omne decus Romulæ genti. Clariſ- 
que ſanguis Anc hiſæ Vexeriſque, qui vcneratur 
vos aibis bobus, imperet prior hoſte hellante, le- 
nis in hoſtem jacentem. am Madaus wmarigue 
terrague timet manus 2323 ſecureſque Alba- 
nas : jam Scythe et Indi nuper ſuperbi petunt 
reſpenſa. Jam fides, et Pax, et Honor, Pa- 
dorgue priſcus, et Virtus neglecta audet ralire, 
C oping ve apparet beata Pleno cor nu. 


3 


37. Roma fi vęſtrum eft opus.] Rome may 
be ſaid to be the Work of Apollo, becauſe it 
was a Colony of Trey, of which Apollo was 
the Founder, and becauſe the 7rojars ſeitled 
in LTraly, and founded Rome by his expreſs 
Order. 

41. Cui per ardentem fine fraude Trojam.] 
Servias explains this Paſſage in his Remarks 


upon the firſt Book of the ZZneid, and ſays, 
that Heroce here adds the Word fine fraud, 
to vindicate Areas from the Reproach calt 
upon him, of betraying his Country to ave 
himſelf, But that learned Grammarian is 
certainly very much deceived ; Horace wi 
too wiſe and diſcreet to renew in the Mindsof 


his Countrymen a Suſpicion of that Nature 
upon 


15 
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The Chorus of Youths and Virgins. 


Powerful Deities, as Rome is the Work of your Hands; as, in 
Obedience to your Otacles, the Trojan Troops landed on the Tuſ- 
can Shore, under the Conduct of pious Æneas, who brought them 
ſafely through the Flames of Troy, to put them in Poſſeſſion of an 
Empire more flouriſhing than that they left, inſpire our docile Youth 
with virtuous Principles. Grant to our Aged a retired and pleaſing 
Reſt, and to the Romans in general a numerous Offspring with 
Rickes and Honour. 

Above all, ye Gods, may cer great Prince, the illuſtrious Deſcen- 
dant of Venus and Anchiſes, who now offers on your Altars a Sa- 
crifice of white Bulls, ever reign over us, triumphing over his Ene- 
mies, and pardoning thoſe who ſubmit to his Mercy, The Mede is 
already alarmed at our Power by Sea and Land, and dreads the Ro- 
man Arms. The Scythians, and Indians, who were but lately fo very 


haughty, now obey our Orders with intire Submiſſion. Now Sin- 
cerity, and Peace, and Honour, ancient Modeſty, and Virtue long 
neglected, dare ſhew their Heads again, and rich Plenty pours on us 
her rich Store from her bountiful Horn. 


The 
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vpon ſo folemn an Occafion as this. He 
knew very well that ſuch an Excuſe would 
have been far from ſatisfying Auguſtus, and 
that to pleaſe him he muſt ſeem ignorant that 
ever any ſuch Crime had been laid tv AZncas*s 
Charge. Sine fraude is the fame as ire 
rnara, fire damno flammæ, without ſuſtaining | 
any Hurt from the Flames, as in Ode nlne- 
teenth, Book ſecond, 


Nodo coerces viperi no 


Biſionidum fine fraude crincs. 
45. Di probos mores decili jnuentæ.] Theſe 


four Lines appear to me admirable, and full 
of a Decorum. and Comelineſs that can ne- 
ver be enough commended, What we ought 
chiefly to beg of Heaven for the Youth is 
Probity and Good- Manners ; for Old-Age, 
Quiet and Repoſe; but as for what we com- 
monly call Glory and Proſperity, or a flouriſh 
ing State, this ſhould be aſked for the People 
in general, and the whole Empire. 

49. Nuique vos b:bus weneratur albit.] It 
appears, by this Paſſoge, that at the finging 
this Hymn the Emperor was preſent in Per- 
fon, and offered a Sacrifice of white Bulls 


mony conchuded with the Sacrifice and fing- 
ing of this Hymn. The Emperor was at 
the Head of the Qui andecemturi who offered 
this Sacrifice, or we may rather ſuppoſe was 
himſelf one of the Duindecemwiri, as is evi- 
cent from a Medal, where may be ſeen the 
Head of this Prince, with theſe Words, Au- 
gufins Tr. Pot. VII, and on the Reverſe a 
Pillar, with this Inſcription, imp. Cef. Aug. 
Lud, Sac. on the Right and Left of the Pil- 
lar, XV. S. F. that is, Quindecemviris ſacris 
faciundis. 

54. Albanas ſecures.] The Roman Power. 
Reme, which was at firſt a Colony of Aba, 
afterwards gave Law to that City. Tulls 
Heſtilius cauſed it to be deftroyed, transferring 
the Inhabitants to Rome, and incorporating 
the Nobles with the Senate, * 

57. Pudor priſcus.] The Laws eſtabliſhed 
by Auguſtus for the Celebration of theſe Se- 
cular Games, furniſhed a preſent Example of 
his Attention to the Regulation of Manners. 
According to Sueton. he forbad the Vouth of 
either Sex to appear at theſe nocturnal Cere- 
monies, unleſs accompanied by ſome one of 
their Parents, who might have a cloſe Eye 


to Apollo, Diana, and Fupiter ; the Cere- 


over them, and be reſponſible for their Conduct. 
But 


— 
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Chorus Puerorum; 


Augur, & fulgente decorus arcu 
Phoebus, acceptuſque novem Camenis, 
Qui ſalutari levat arte feſſos 
Corporis artus ; 
Si Palatinas videt æquus atces, + 
Remque Romanam, Latiumque felix, 
Alterum in luſtrum, meliuſque ſemper 
Proroget ævum. 


Chorus Pueilarum. 


Quzque Aventinum tenet Algidumque, | 
Quindecim Diana preces virorum + 70 a 
Curet; & votis puerorum amicas 

Applicet aures. 


; Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum. 

a3 Hzc Jovem ſentire, Deoſque cunctos, 

Spem bonam certamque domum reporto, { 

Doctus & Phœbi chorus & Diane, 75 

Dicere laudes. 

o RD O, 

Chorus Puerorum. curet preces quindecim virerum, et applicet au- \ 

Phobus Augur, et decorus arcu fulgente, ac- | res amicas watis puerorum. þ 

exptuſgue novem Camenis, qui arte ſalutari le- X | 

wat Fes artus carporis, ſi aquus videt grees Chorus Puerorum & Puellarum. t 

Palatinas, proroget remgue Romanam, La- } 

ermgue felix in alterum lufirum, æuumpue ſem- Ego chorus defius dicere laudes Phebi e 0 

N melius. Diane reporto domum ſpem bonam certamgus * 

Chorus Puellarum. Jrvem cuncteſgue Deos ſentire bacs 1 

Dianague quæ tenet Aventinum Aigidumgue F 

. t 

p 

But the Poet had moreover in his Eye the | Alterum in luſtrum, to the coming of andthe p 

Laws enacted by A»guſtus the preceding Year, | Age. For the Age begun with the Tent) 1 

de pudicitia, de maritandis crdinibus, &c. third Juſtrum, which was the moſt ſolema v 

65. Si Palatinas widet æguus arces.] Horace | of all. Martial for this Reaſon calls it ir- p 

ſays here Palatinas arces, becauſe this Hymn | gens Luſtrum in the firſt Epigram of his fourth E 


was ſung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo, | Book. 
which had been conſecrated to him by Au-] 67. Meliuſane ſemper proroget vim, | 
s. This is taken from the Form of Prayer uſes 

67. Alterum in luſtrum.] Luſtrum is here | on theſe Occaſions, Ur Dit popuit Reman ri 
the ſame with ævum in the following Verſe. | mejores, amplioreſque facercrt, 


69. An- 


75 


et au- 


Ebi e 
am 


another 
Went, 
ſolemu 
it ix · 
fourth 


vun. 
er uſed 


nant rel 


An- 
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The Chorus of Youths. 


Phcebus, thou God of Auguries, who graced with thy ſhining Bow, 
art ſo agreeable to the Nine Muſes, and by thy ſalutary Art, doſt 
raiſe the Languid, and renews their Strength, if, with a favourable 
Eye, thou lookeſt on thee ſtately Buildings of Mount Palatine, where 
we adore thy Deity, preſerve the Empire in this flouriſhing State to 


another Age, and, if it is poſſible, add from Age to Age ſomething to 
The Chorus of Virgins, 


its Grandeur. 


And thou, Diana, who art adored on the ſacred Hills of Aventine 
and Algid, hear the Prayers of the Quindecemviri, and give a gra- 
cious Ear to the Requeſts of theſe Youths, 


The Chorus of Youths and Virgins, 
We, who have been choſe, and taught thus to fing the Praiſes of 


Phoebus and Diana on this ſolemn Feſtival, return home with aſ- 
ſured Hope that Jupiter, and all the other Gods we have invoked, will 
grant to the Empire all the Favours we have requeſted of them. 
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69. Aventinum.] Aventinus, the third 
King of Alba, and Succeſſor of Romulus Sil- 
wvius, gave his Name to the Mountain in 
which he was interred, and which was after- 
wards incloſed within the Walls of Rome. 
The Tiber watered the Foot of this Moun- 
tain, which was ſeparated from the reſt by a 
Marſh, Some pretend that the Latin Name 
of, this Mountain came from the Sabines, 
who brought it with them to Rome, to pre- 
ſerve the Name of the Province they had 
quitted, which was called Awventinus Pagus, 
from the River Awve»s running through it. 

70. Quindecim wirorum.] The Oracles of 
the Siby/ls which concerned the Reman Em- 
pire, were anciently put in a Coffer, and de- 
poſited under Ground in the Capitol. The 
keeping of them was intruſted to two Priefls, 
who were called Duumviri ſacrorum. Their 
principal Employment was to conſult theſe 


Books in the preſſing Exigencies of the State, 


which was to be done only by the expreſs Or- 
der of the Senate, In 388, eight more were 
added to the two firſt, and afterwards the 
Number was increaſed by Sylla to fifteen, 
The Capitol being burnt in 671, theſe Books 
of the S:by/ls periſhed in the Flames, Syila 
rebuilt the Capitol, and the Senate ſent three 
Deputies into Ionia, to collect all that th 
could of the Writings of the Siby//s, Th 
were preſerved with the ſame Veneration as 
the former till the Time cf Honorius, under 
whom they were burnt by Sri{ico at the Com- 
mand of that Emperor. 

74. Spem bonam certamgue.] The Hope 
here ſpoken of was this, that theſe Games 
had been celebrated with great Pomp and So- 
lemnity, and exactly agreeable to the Com- 
mand of the Oracle; for it was on theſe 
Conditions the Sibi had promiſed that the 
Roman Empire ſhould always flouriſh, 
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CHATIA, a Region of Greece, 


Achemener, a King of Perf, 
from whom his Deſcendants 
were call'd Ache&menides, 161 

Acheron, a River in Hell, 17 

Acherontia, a City in the Confines of Luca- 

nia and Apulia, 217 

Achilles, the moſt valiant of the 222 

Commanders at the Siege of Troy, s 

——-— Puniſhed by Apollo for his Inſo- 

lence ; Horace's fine Elogium upon him, 


359 
Adorea, a Diſtribution of Corn, alſo Victory, 


and the Glory acquir'd by it, 351 
Advice, the unparallel'd ſevere Advice that 
Regulus gave againſt himſelf, 228 


acus, Son of Jupiter and gina, * of 
the infernal judges, 165 
———— Holds his honourable Place in Ely- 
ſium by the Credit of the Poete, 369 
Ades Sacræ, the Difference between them 
and Temples, 285 
ZElii, a noted Plebeian Family at Rome, 


27 
Emilius Paulus falls fighting for his —.— 


try, a 44 
Amonia, a Region of Theſſaly, whence ſo 
called, 111 
Kolian Poetry, Horace, the firſt among 
the Romans who imitated it, 344 
ZEolians, a People of Greece that ſent out 
ſeveral Colonies, 165 
Z#olus, Father of the Winds, 14 
Ethiopians, under the Command of Anto- 


ny, threatned Rome with Ruin, > 


ina, a Mountain of Sicily that vomiteth 
Flames, 231 


Agrippa, General of the Roman Armies 
under Auguſtus, 25 
Agyieus, Apollo ſo called, becauſe of the 
many Altars and Statues "raiſed to him in 
the Streets and Highways, 362 
Ajax, the Son ef Telamon, remarkable for 
Swiftneſs, 54 
—— By raviſhing Caſſandra in the Temple 
of Pallas, raiſes the Anger of that God- 
deſs againſt himſelf and all the Grecian 
Fleet, 13781 
Alban Land, famous for excellent Vine-trec, 


350 
Altunea, a Fountain in the Mountains — 
Tibur, 
Alceus, a Greek Poet, the Inventor Jl 


ric Poetry, 97 
Alcides, Hercules, why ſo called, 43 
Alez Luſus, among the Romans, much the 

ſame as our Game at Dice, 119 
Ales Lugubris, the ſame with Mala Avis, 

unlucky Auſpices, ” 223 
Alexandria, entered triumphant by Auguſtus 


the ſame Day fifteen Years before the fa- 
mous Victory of Tiberius over the Gri- 
Zons, 397 
Altgidus, a Mountain of Latium on the = 
pian Way, 69 
— the People of Savoy and Dau- 
phine, Lovers of Innovations, 396 
Alphius, his long Speech in Praiſe of a Coun- 
try Life, and remarkable Irreſolution, 419 
Amphiaraus, a great Soothſayer, ſwallowed 
up by an Earthquake before Thebes, [270] 
Amphion, the Sou of Jupiter and Antiope, 
taught by Mercury to play upon the Harp, 
250 
9» Amyntas, 


— — 


Bantia, according to ſome a City of Evcas 
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Amy ntas, King of -Galatia, deſerts Antony, 

and comes over to Auguſtus, [374] 

Ancylia, firſt invented by Numa, their Hiſ- 
22 


t 228 
N. Dayghter of Cepheus, King of 


Athiopia, placed in the Number of the 
| 323 


Anie, a River that riſes in the Mountains 


of Tibur, 


palus, x 
Antilochus, is lain endeavouring to prot. 
his Father, 148 


Antiochus, King of Syria, overcome in a 


Sea-fight by Emilius Regillus, 233 


| Antium, a City belonging to the Volſci, 102 
Apollo, the God of Augury, 11 


Apulia, the Place of Horace's Birth, o 
Apulians, a People remarkable for their In- 

ally, | 353 
Arabia, an extenſive Region of Aſia, 90 
Atrchilochus, a Poet, who wrote ſo ſatyrically 


againſt Lycambe and Neobule, 


hanged themfelves in Deſpaixx [56 

Archytas, a Philoſopher of Werde ; 
ftel- 

lations, 8 


Arctos, the Name of two Northern 
Ar&urus, its Setting very dangerous, We 
Argonauts, their Expedition in queſt of 
" Golden Fleece, headed by Jaſon, 420 
Argos, a City of Pe 29 
Artiftius Fuſcus, enamoured of Lalage, 70 
Armenia, full of Mountains cover d wi 
perpetual Snow, 4 
Armour of Love, hung up by Horace on the 


.. eaſtern Side of the Temple of Venus, 


Aſterie, Horace adviſes her to moderate be 
rief for the Abſence of Gyges 234 


Athens, call'd the City of Pallas, why, 15 


Atlantic Ocean, the Boundary of the World 
toward the Weſt, 101 
Atralicæ Conditions, what, 5 
Attalus, King of Peyfamos, made the Ro- 
ans his Heir, 1 ibid, 
Attilius Regulus, his gallant Behaviour when 
ſent to Rome, 227 
Aventinus, the third King of Alba, from 
whom one of the ſeven Hills of Rome 
took its Name, [423] 
Avernus, a Lake of Campania, the gre: 
Virtues aſcribed to its Watec:, 429 
Aufidus, a River of Apulia, where Horace 
was born 7 370 
uſtus, his Statue plac'd with thoſe of 
ercules, Bacchus, &c. 20 
12 Horace impell'd to ſing of hie 
Admiſſion into the Aſſembly of the Gods, 

| 0 
Augurs, the College of Avgurs, ;nftitte? 
by Numa Pompiliug, 23; 
Aulon, a Mountain near Tarentum, fi- 
maus for Oil and Wine 141 
Auſpices, the different Sorts of Auſpices 
. among the Romans, [31] 
Autumn, a dangerous Seaſon, as it brings 


Maladies with it, _ 
Ax, firſt invented by the Amazong, who 
armed themſelves with it, 349 


B. 


B Abylonian Numbers or Caleulaticns, 
a» Fe EASY 33 
Bacchus, bis Elogium in an Ode defigned 
one of his Feat, ; 186 
Baiz, a City Caraphnls ow' th Bebfbkt, 


F | : 185 
Balanus, called alſo Myrobalanuz, a fine 
Perfume q28 


217 
8 Horace reproaches her with her Per- 


juries, : 
Boſſareus, a Name given to Bacchus, * 
Derivation, 63 
Bellerophon, falſely accuſed by Antea of an 
- Attempt to ſeduce her 237 
— -— Called alſo Hipponus. His Story 
related in the fixth Book of the IHad 383 
Belluoſus , an Epithet given to the Sea, en a0 


count of the many Monſters it gives Birth 


do, 
Bellem Sociale and Italicum, the *. 
the War with the Marfi, 263 
Berecynthian Flute, the ſame with the Phi- 
tian, uſed in the Feaſts of Cybele, 28; 
Bibulus, Conſul with Cæſar in the Year d 


the City 420 
Bidens, — a Corruption of Bidenzes 
and Biennes, | 263 
Biformis, a Word the begun, but 
unſiniſh'd Transformation of the Poet, 191 
Biſtones, a People of Thrace, whence o 
called, 189 
Bithynia, a Country upon the Thracian Bet 
phorus, 23 


Bhnduſia, a ſmall Extent of Land in the 


f Sabines, 2 53 


Boſphoruty 
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a narrow Streight that _ 

Bent, a 4) 4 wy inhabiting the 4 
Part of the Alpe, 

Briſeis, Achilles was 095 by her, 1 tho 


Fo 


Britain, Auguſtus was loc $t 
Maſter of it tho * had ot * adhually ſub- 


6 the fir King of Athens, the 
Athenians call'd Cecropii from him, 119 
—— —, The Hooſe of Cecrops put in ge- 
neral for the Kings of Athens, 387 
Czcubus, a Mountain of Latium, 67 
Calabria, an extreme Region of Italy, 95 
Calais, the Son of Orinthus, one of Ho- 
racte's Rivals, 245 
Zalenum, a — of Campania, abounding in 
excellent Wine, 67 
Calumny, the Law in the twelve Tables re- 
lating to it revived by Auguftus, 419 


Campus Martius, a Field within the City, . 


where the Youth were trained up in mar- 


tial Exerciſes, 30 
Eanidia, a celebrated Practitioner in Poi - 
ſons and Inchantments, 418 
Cantabrians, the Northern People of Spain, 
I 
———— made ſubjet to the Romans by 
Agrippa, 268 
Capitol, che Temple of Jupiter upo whe 
Tarpeian Rock 'T 


w=—- Thoſe who had the Honour of a 
Triumph aſcended to the Capitol by the 
Via Sacra, and there dedicated to Jupiter 
the Spoils they had taken from the Enemy, 


Capricorn, the tenth Sign of the Zodiac, "we 

Carpathos, an Iſland of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 

5 Hannibal ſends thither all 82 
Rings taken from the Roman Knights at 
the Battle of Cann, 358 

Caſpian Sea in Aſia, dangerous to , 


Caſſandra, raviſhed by Ajax in the Temple 


of Pallas, [ 
Cafſiope, Wife of Cepheus received a 
the Scars, 32 
Caſſius Severus, an Orator, who made a 
Trade of accuſing, People before the Se- 
nate, Horace writes againſt him, 464 
Caftalia, a Foumtain-of Parnaſſus, ſacred to 
the Muſes, 220 
C:ftof, Brother to Pollux and Helen, 14 
Cue, butubyCatus, Jen of Amphiaraus, 


- 62 


dued it by Force 399 
Brutus, Seeed at P . Auguſtus, 130 


Bulla Aurea, a Piece of Gold in. the Shape 


of a Heart, worn by the Roman m_ 


Bupalys, a Painter, draws upon himſelf 1 
Reſentment of the Poet e * 367] 


6 


Cato, his inviolable Attachment to the 
Commonwealth, and noble Death, 44 
——— TheCenſor no Enemy to Mirth and 
Wine, 288 
Cancaſus, a very high Mountain of Afia, 71 
Cenſorinus, Conſul with Afinius Gallus in 


the 745th Year of the City, + 367 
W — a People of Theſſaly, near Mount 
eh 2 


The vulgar Notion concerning 
them; what probably gave Riſe to it, 338 
Ceos, an Iſland in the AEgean Sea, where 
Simonides was born, 371 
Cepheus. King of ZEthiopia, received among 
the Stars, 323 
Cerberus, the Door-keeper of Hell, is diſ- 
armed of his Rage by hearing the Verſes 
of the Poet Alceus, 166 
Ceres, her Myſteries not to be revealed, 203 
Charibdis, a frightful Whirlpool in the 


Streights of Sicily, 85 
Children, ſometimes puniſhed for the Crimes 
of their Parents, 230 


Their Reſemblance to the Husband 
held by the Ancients a great Evidence — 
the Chaſtity of the Wife, 356 

Chimæra, a frightful Monſter fo call'd, 8g 
Chiron, the moſt juſt among the 7281 
his Speech to Achilles, [338] 

Chloe falls inLove with ges atOricum, 
_ Horace writes a Ode againſt 
a 256 
Cie, 4 noted Inchantrefs, the Daughter — 
ol 1 

Civil Wars, Horace complains of them as 
the Cauſe of innumerable Calamities to 
the Commonwealth, [ 394 

Claudius Nero, defeats Aſdrubal near the 
River Metaurus, and ſaves Rome = 
Deſtruction, 

Cleopatra, her Death puts an End to the . 
vil Wars, and baniſhes Fear, 108 
jentes, the Diſtinction of Patroni and Cli- 
entes firſt inſtituted by Romulus, 184 

Clio, 'one of the Muſes, who had the Care 
of celebrating the Praifes of great Men qa 

Cnidos, a City of Cy prus, facredto Venus 92 

112 Cnidos, 


N 8 . 


Enidos, the Name of a City of Caria in A- 
ſia Minor, 321 
Cocytus, a River in Hell, its Derivation, 170 
Codrus, the laſt King of Athens, who devo- 
ted himſelf to ſave his Country, 280 
Colchos, a Country upon the Black Sea, fer- 
tile in Poiſons, , 16 


==—--- Two Armies of Men rais'd there by - 


Jaſon's ſowing the Teeth of aDragon,353 
Concana, the Name of a City in Spain, 217 
Conopeum, a Pavilion uſed by the /Egyptian 

Ladies todefend them from the Gnats, [ 374] 
Conſtellation, Horace affirms that he had 
been born under the ſame Conſtellation 
with Mzcenas, C 181 
Corinth, a City of Peloponneſus 28 
Corybantes, the Prieſts of Cybele the Mo- 


ther of the Geds, all Eunuchs, 7 


Cos, an Iſland of the /Egean Sea, not far 
from Halicarnaſſus, famous for its fine 
Purple, 390 

Cothurnus, worn by the Actors in Tragedy, 
what, 119 

Cotizon, a Partizan of Antony, 242 

Cottyto, the Goddeſs of Impurity and De- 
bauchery. Her Worſhip firſt began in 
Thrace, [4083] 

Country Life, the Happineſs and Enjoy- 
ments of it finely painted, 412 

Ccurtezans, ſometimes ſtorm'd the Houſes of 


the young Men, 266 
Cragus, remarkable for its eight Summin, 


6 
Crete, an Iſland of the / : 
upon the Giant Othus, Ha, _ 
—— Famous for its hundred Cities [ 15] 
Cr.minals, at Rome preceded by a ST 
Crier, who proclaimed the Crime for 
which they were puniſhed, - 424 
Cyclades, a Cluſter of Iſlands in the Agen 
dea, ct 


—_— the Forgers of Jupiter's Thunder. 
a | 


, 
Cydon, a City of Crete, round lich pos 
fine Canes for Arrows, 373 
Cynara, Horace in Love with her when he 
was very young, - 371 
Cynthia, a Name given to Diana, 321 
Cynthius, a Mountain of Delos, where A- 


pollo was born, ibid. 
— — a Name given to Apollo from the 
ſaid Mountain, 15 ibid. 


Cyprus, an Iſland of the Ægean Sea, where 

Venus was ſolemnly worſhipped, 65 
Cyrus, one of Tyndaris's Gallants, 61 
Cythara, an Iſland of the Ægean Lea, ſacred 


to Venus, 18 
Cytherea, Venus ſo called from an Iſland of 
the ſame Name, 19 


D. 
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Aci, a warlike People of Germany, 103 
— Shall hear of the Poets Fame, 193 


Daedalus, an ingenious Artificer, 17 
Dalmatia, a Province of Sclavonia, 119 
Damna Ceœleſtia, the Changes and Viciſſi- 
tudes of the Seaſons, 363 
Damocles, the Story of Damocles and Dio- 
nyſius, Tyrant of Syracuſe, 197 
Danae, Daughter of Acriſius, ſhut up in a 
ſtrong Tower by her Father, 268 
Danavs, King of Argos, the Story of his 
fifty Daughters, 257 
Dardanus, builds Dardania, called afterwards 
Troy, . $3 


Daunia, Part of Apulia in Italy, 73 
Daunus, the Son of Pilumnus and Danae, 


248 
Days, the different Diviſions of Days amongſt 
the Ancients, 162 


Delia Folia, Branches of Laurel, fo called 
from Delos, where Apollo was born, 344 
Dellius, a Man remarkable for his Incon- 


ſtancy, | 126 
Belpbos, built on Parnaſſus, remarkable for 
the Oracle of Apollo, 28 


* 


Diana, a great Huntreſe, 4} 
——— Cuardian of the Woods and Moun- 
tains, 2 


Dieſpiter, Jupiter, why ſo called, 6 

Dindymene, a Name given to Cybele from a 
Mountain in Phrygia, 5 

Diota, a Veſſel with two Handles, 34 


Dircæan Swan, Pindar, ſo called, fromDirce, 


a Fountain of Bœotia, 329 
Diſintereſted, Horace very much ſo in his 
Friendſhip to Mæoenas, 4'1 


Diſcus, made of Stone or Iron, of an oval 
Figure, thrown by means of a leather 
Thong, | 72 

Dithyrambics, Hymns compoſed by Pindar 
in Praiſe of Bacchus, 337 

Dogs of Epirus and Laconia, held in great 
Eſteem for their Courage and Strength, 336 

Dog-ſtar, its burning Heat very offentie, 

200 

Dragons, their Combat with Eagles deſcribed 
by Pliny, 443 

Druſus, hn Son of Tiberius Nero and Livia, 

a Prince of admirable Virtues, ſent by 


2 2 
Augaſtus againſt the Rhætians, kacke 
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AG LE, Jupiter's Thunder-bearer. 
Whence the Fiction, 34 
Echion, the Son- in- law of Cadmus, and one 
of thoſe who ſprung from the Dragon's 
Teeth, which he had ſown, 


"7 
Edonigns, an Eaftern People of Macedonia, 


143 
Education, ſtrengthens and perfects 12581 
378 


Elean Crown, ſo called from Elis, where the 


Olympie Games were celebrated, 339 
Elogiums, two magnificent ones compre- 
bended in three Words, 246 
Empire, the Romans flattered themſelves 
with an Eternity of Empire, ib. 
Enceladus, one of the rebel Giants, buried 
under Sicily, 221 
Epheſus, a City of Tonia in Aſia Minor, 28 


Epicurus, his Maxim mentioned by Seneca, 


197 
Epodes, Horace's fifth Book of Lyric Poems 


ſo called; the Title explained, 406 


6 Eriphile, the Wife of Amphbiaraus, engages 


her Huſband to go to the Theban War, 
where he periſhed, 270 
Erycina, Venus. Whence ſo called, 11 
Erymanthus, a Mountain of Arcadia, Lo 
Eternity, what the Muſes can only 
uſtice promiſe, 248 
Evius, another Name for Bacchus. W 


Eumenides, the Furies, a Name given tem 
by Oreſtes, 

Europe, the Daughter of Agenor, King 2 
Phenicia, carried off by Jupiter in the 
Shape of a Bull, 315 

Europe, one of the general Diviſions of the 
World, ſo called from Europa, Daughter 
of Agenor, 313 

Euterpe, one of the Muſes, the Inventor of 
the Flute, 7 


F. 


ABRICIUS, his great Honour and Pro- 
bity, 45 
Falerni, a People of Italy, whoſe Lands pro- 
duced excellent Wine, 67 
Faſti, contained the regular Succeſſion of 
Conſuls, and what happened remarkable 
under their Conſulſhips, 390 
Favete Linguis, the Meaning of the Phraſe 
explained, 194. 

F avonius, the ſame with the Zephyr or 
' Weſt-Wind, 18 
Faunus, the ſame with the God Pan, 21 
———P the Summer in Italy, and 
the Winter in Arcadia, 359 
Felicity, that the Romans enjoyed under tue 
Government of Auguſtus, 355 
Ferentum, a City of Lucania, not far from 
Bantia, 217 


Fever, Mæcenas ſubject to an habitual one, 


178 
Formia, built and governed by Lamus, 276 
Formiani, a People of Campania, 67 


Fortunate Iſles, the Romans invited to leave 
their own Country, and fly to them, [499] 
Reſerved to be the Retreat of good 
Men, [401] 
Fortune, fickle and inconſtant. Wiſdom! re- 
quires that we be indifferent to her, 32 5 
Forum, the Joy on Cæſar's Return from his 
Expedition againſt the Sicambri ſo great, 
that all Proſecutions at the Forum ceaſed 


for a Time, ({” "272 

Fountain of Blanduſia, an incomparably fine 
Deſcription of it, 258 

Futurity, an Attempt to penetrate into it, 
only expoſes Men to * Ridicule of the 
Gods, 


324 


G. 


Saad; a Peninſula and City in the 
South of Spain, 124 


Alares, a Roman Lady, whom Horace ad- 
39% 


UWelſes on ber undertaking a Voyage, 


Galeſus, a River of Calabria in ny, 139 


Games, Olympic, what, and by whom in- 
flituted, "oY, 


IN D E X. 


Ganymedes, the Son of Tros, fiolen from 
Mount Ida by Jupiter on Account of his 
Beauty. 346 

Garganus, a Mountain of Apulia in Italy, 248 

Garlic, Horace ſuffers much by eating ſome 

of it at Supper; RO 418 

Gauls, remarkable for their Bravery and 
Contempt of Death, 399 

Gaza, a Perſian Word for Riches, 91 

Genauni, a People inhabiting the exterior 

Parts of the Alps, 394 

Genitalis, a Name given to Diana, as having 
the Care of Woinen in Child: bed, 290 

„a monſtrous Giant, with three Bo- 

dies from the Middle upwards, 169 
Getulia, a Part of Mauritania, 75 
Gigas, 4 Giant, the Son of Heaven _ 
180 


Earth, ” 
Gladiators, ſome Account of their Manner 


of fighting, 2 
Glauca, Jaſon falls in Love with her in 4 
Return from Colchis, poiſoned by the 
Treachery of Medea, 421 
Glycera, Horace deeply enamoured of her 
Gnoſſus, a City of Crete in the Medic? 
ranean Sea, 
Goat-ſtar, its Rifing conſtantly attend 
Gold, more powerful than Thunder, levels 
the loftieft Mountains, 270 
Gratidia, thought by ſome to be the real 
Perſon 2 at under the fictitious 
Name of Canidia, 4138 
Groſphus, Horace writes to him upon the 
Principles of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 174 
Gyges, is detained from Afterie by con- 
trary Winds, 236 


H. 


Alyatticus Crœſus, Son of Halyattes, 
H King of Lydia in Aſia Minor, 275 
Hannibal, had well nigh overturned the Ro- 

man Commonwealth, 158 


Heart of a Lover always in Poſſeſſion of his 


. Miſtreſs, 391 

Hebrus, a River of Thrace, that riſes in 
Mount Hemus, 81 

Hector, his Valour the great Bulwark of 
Troy, 209 

Helen, the Wife of Menelaus, King of Spar- 
ta, carried off by Paris, 2 

Helicon, a Mountain in Bœotia, ſacred to the 
Muſes, 8 

Hemus, a Mount in Thrace, ſacred to 
A 


pollo, | ; 41 
Hercules; Auguſtus compared to him, 260 
Heſperia, a Name common to all the weſ- 

tern Part of Europe, 107 
Mippalyte, the Wife of Acaſtus, King of 
Mag neſia, 237 


Hipponax, a Poet, who wrote ſome ſatyrical 
Verſes againſt Bupalus and Anthermus, 

6 
Hirpinus, remarkable for a Temper 2 
troubleſome to himſelf, 154 
3 their Riſing always attended with 

ain, I 
Hyades, the Seven Stars, Daughters of At 
and /Ethra, 15 
Hydaſpes, two Rivers of that Name, 72 
Hydra, a monſtrous Serpent lain by Her- 
cules, 352 
Hylæus, a Giant, flain by Atlanta, whom he 
attempted to raviſh, 159 


Hy mettus, a Mountain of AtticainGreece, 141 - 


Hyperboreans, the People that inhabit neat 
the North pole, 193 
Hypermneſt ra, celebrated for her Fidelity to 


her Huſband, 253 
be alone of fifty diſobeys the cruel 
Command of her Father, th, 


I, 


AMBIC Verſe, the fitteſt for Satyr, 56 
I ——— Horace diverted from his Purpoſe 
of writing a Poem in Iambic Verſe 
Love, [ 388 
Janus, had ſeveral Temples at Rome, the 
- moſt famous Janus Geminus, called alſo 
Janus Quirinz, 40 
Iapetus, the Father of Prometheus, 18 
Iapix, the Weſt- north- wind, favourable in 
lailing from Italy to Greece or Egypt, 313 


Jaſon, the Difficulties h e conquered to come 
at the Golden Fleece, 420 
Iberi, the Spaniards fo called from the River 
Iberus, 93 
Ibycus, a ſordid Wretch, the Husband of 
Chlaris, _ - 266 
Ioarian Sea, a Part of the Archipelago, 257 
=—— {0 called from Icarus the. on of De- 


dalus, : 
ſccivs 
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come 
429 
River 
93 
nd of 
266 
297 
De- 


1 N D 
Ecins, a Philoſopher, and Friend of Horace, 


the Middle of the Month, from the 
Tuſcan Verb Iduare, to divide, 515 
Hia, the Mother of Romulus, 
Mount Ida, 209 
Nithyis, a Name given to Diana, _—_ 
the Care of Women in Childbed, 290 
Vium, _ ſacred, becauſe its Walls were 
buile by the Gods, and daily Sacrifices 
' were offered up in it, 281 
Jamlatio, a throwing Corn and Frankin- 
cenſe, together with the Mola, upon the 
Head of the Beaſt, 381 


Impious Men, ſeldom eſcape the Vengeance 


of the Gods, 204 
Tac hia, one of Horace"sfirft Miſtreſſes, [381] 
Inachus, the Founder of Argos in Pelopon- 

neſus, 129 
India, a Region of Aſia that takes its Name 

from the River Indus, 296 
Induſtry, Horace recommends» it to Chlor. — 


E þ 4 


Tonic Dances, a Mark of the hae ce od 
that People, 
Iſthmian Games, inſtituted by Silyphus - 
Honour of Melicertes, 3 
———Celebrated on the Iſthmus of 
rinth, 76. 
Iſter, the ſame as the Danube, one of the 
greateſt Rivers in Europe, 
Itys, the Son of Tereus and Progne, kill 
his own Mother, and ſerved up to his 
Father, changed into a Gold-fiach, 335 
uba, King of Mauritania, b 73 
vgurtha, King of Numidia, —_— 
the Romans, 
Iulus, the Poet's Friend, and Son of Mare 
Antony and Fulvia, Horace addreſſes 
Ode ſecond, Book ſecond, to him, 337 


Juno Lucina, a Name given to Diana, . as 
having the Care of Women i in Child-bed 


upiter, ſometimes taken for the open 1 25 
uvenes Tellur is, the Giants, why ſo called, 


7 Juventas, the ſame with Hebe, the Coach 


Incet,omeies nv in the Pr of Youth, 
eg ye = AN Etion, tied to a Wheel that perpe 
Intrepid, the Stoics os «© jv turned round, for attempting to ravi 
bid Man, 207 Juno, 252 
1 

IN OS, — from the Jurifdic- Knowledge of F turity, ought not 
K tion of Heaven, * J »96 ſeriouſſy ſought a gh vets , 
— often filed the Sons of God, 339 


L. 


Acedæmon, called „ why, 2 
L. Laeedæmenian L — — 


careleſs in their Dreſs, 157 
Laconia, a Region of Peloponneſus, famous 
r Wool, 184 


Laertes the Father of Ulyfles, 
Lalage, a young Lady greatly admired by 
Orace, 


Lamiæ, che Name of a noble Family 2 
Rome, 


Lamias, deſcended of ancient Lamus, 2 


Lamus, Son of Neptune, and King of 
Leftrygons, 
Lanuvium, a ſmall Town on the Appin 


ay 
Laomedon, the Hiſtory of his building 2 
Walls of Troy, 209 
Lapithz, joined with the Giants in warring 


Lariſſa, a City of 
Latona, the Mother of Apollo and Dizce, 62 
Leda, the Mother of Caftor and Pollux, 43 
Lenzus, a common Sirname of Bacchus, 
Whence derived, 307 
Lesbius Pes, Sapphic Verſe, why fo calied, 


361 
70 Lesbos, an Iſland of the Ægean Sea, 33 


Leftrygonia Amphora, Formian Wine, the 
moſt eſteemed in haly, 273 
Liber, a Name — given to Bacchus, 
whence derived, 188 
Libitina, the Goddeſs who prebded over Fut 


nerals, 248 
Liburni, a People of Dlyria, 4908 
Liburnian Veflels, ſuch as were light, expe- 

dite, and eaſily managed, id, 
Lieinia, Mzcenas's Miftreſs, Horace fings 

her Praiſes, | 162 


Liftors, 


— 


I Ni U An 


Liddors, Officers that carried the Enſigns of 
+ Honour before the Conſuls, 177 
— one of the olian Iſlands, near Si- 
- cily, 2 
Liris, a River that ſeparates Latium — 
Campania, | 256 
Lollius, unworthy of the great Character 
. given of him by the Poet, 374 
Love, Horace again a Slave to it at his ar 
tieth Year, | 330 
— oÞ  Laments its irreſiſtible Power over 
bim, n [389] 


Locretiles, a Mountain where Horace had a 
- Country-Seat, 58 
Lucrine Lake, in Campania, made into 

' Harbour by Auguſtus, 172 


Ludus ZEtatis, Love fo called, 

Tana, Space of five Year, e 

of. ; a ; 

2 a Mountain of Arcadia, mend 15 

aunus, 

Lycambes, refuſing to make good his P 5 
to Archilochus, the Poet nds rn 
cally againſt him, that he hangs himſelf 
in Deſpair, [36; 

Lyce, Horace complains of her Obſtinacy, 11 

r inſults over her in her Old- 

Le, 


N | KEE 88 
Lucians, the Troops brought by Glavcusand 


| Sarpedon to the Aid of the Trojans, 33 
Lycurgus, a King of Thrace, runs mad by 
the Influence of Bacchus, whom he had 
offended, 189 
Lydia, inſulted in her Old-Age, 78 


M. 


Mens, the Favourite of Auguſtus, 
and Patron of Horate and Virgil, 2 
Ihe Poet's Concern for him on his 
Reſolution to accompany Auguſtus in his 
Expedition againſt Antony, 336 
Manas, the Freed-man of Pompey. Horace 
writes very ſatyrically againſt him, 422 
Mevius, a wretched Poet, the Enemy of 
Virgil and Horace, 13761 
Malobathrum, a fine K ind of Ointment, 142 
Manes, the Ghoſts of the Dead; the great 
Power allowed to them by the ancients, 


[363] 
Marcellus, the Conqueror of the Gauls and 


Germans, 45 
Mareotic Wine, ſo called from Mareotis, a 


Marſh in Egypt, near which it grew, 111 
Marica, a Wood not far from the Mouth of 
the Liris, conſecrated to Circe, 278 
Maſſagetæ, à People of Scythia, 107 
Maſſic Wine, the Delight of no (mall Part 
0 of Mankind, a : 5 
Matinum Litus, from the Matini, a rus 


of Italy, 

Matronalia, a Feaſt kept by the Roman Ma- 

„ trons in Memory of the Peace made by 
the Sabine Virgins, : 239 

Mauri, Inhabitants of Mauritania, 70 

Medea, preſents a poiſoned Robe to Glauca, 
with whom Jaſon had fallen in Love as 
he returned from Colchos, 421 

Medus, the Euphrates anciently ſo called, 


149 
Meleager, his Picture done by Parrhaſius, 


367 


Melpomene, the Muſe who preſided over 
— ra and Rhetoric, 77, 248 
Memphis, a City of Egypt, where was a 
Temple ſacred to Venus, 300 
Mercury, the Sen of Jupiter and Maia, In- 
ventor of the Harp. 36 
Merionis, a famous Grecian Captain, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the Siege of Troy, 

6 


2 
Meſſala, bis Hiſtory, premiſes to fup with 
Horace, 286 
Meta, the Goal from which Contenders 
ſtarted in the Chariot-Races, 3 
Metellus Celer, under his Conſulſhip the 
Confederacy between Czſar, Craſſus, and 
Pompey, was catered into, 113 
Minerya, Troy abandoned to her Fury, 219 
The Greeks, by the Stratagem of a 
Wooden Horſe, feigned to be built to her 
Honour, make themſelves Maſters of 
Troy, nf 
Mitylene, the Capital of Lesbos, 2 
Mcaeonian Verſe, the Poems of Homer, 24 


6 Meconius, Homer ſo called, becauſe of Smyr- 


na, 371 
Monzſes, a Parthian General, who van- 
quiſhed the Roman Army, 231 
Murena, the Brother of Proculeius, and Bro- 
ther- in law of Mæcenas, 362 
— Joins in a Conſpiracy againſt Au- 
guſtus, | 150 
Murex, a Shell-fiſh, of the Blood of which 

were made the fineſt Purples, 17 
Muſes, Horace acknowledges himſelf in- 
debted to them for every thing agrceable 
in Life, * 345 
Mufic 


N 
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Mofic, the Ancients had three principal 


r 
Mycene, a City of Peloponneſus 29 
— Opes, the Wealth of Midas, 

King of the Mygdonians, 161 


Myrrheus Crinis, Hair perfumed with Aa 
ſence of Myrrh, 265 
Myftis, Horace's Advice to Valgius on his 
th, 145 


N. 


ENIA, a kind of Funeral Song, 
invented by Simonides, a Lyric Poet, 

121 

Naples, an ancient beautiful City of Italy, its 
fine Situation, and temperate Climate, 431 
Nardus, a Plant that grows in India, 156 
Nezra, her fine clear Voice celebrated, 265 
——— Horace complains of her Falſhood, 


[390 
Nectar, Auguſtus admitted to drink — 
with the Gods, 207 
Neobule, Horace encourages her againſt the 
peeviſh Humour of her Uncle, 336 
—— The Daughter of Lycambe, pro- 


miſed in Marriage to the Poet Archilo-: 


chus, She hangs herſelf in Deſpair, [365] 
Nepos, frequently uſed for a young De- 

bauchee, becauſe the Grandfather's In- 

dulgence commonly makes them my 


Nereides, Sea Gaddefſes, Daughters of Ne- 
reus and Doris, 321 


Nereus, Father of the Nereids, 53 


Neros, Rome indebted to their Valour foe 
many glorious Victories, 35r 

Neftor, one of the Grecian Chiefs at tha 
Trojan War, remarkable for his Prudence 
and great Age, 

Nile, its annual Overflow, the chief Cath 
of the great Fertility of Egypt, 21T 

Niobe, the Daughter of Tantalus, and Wife 
of Amphion, the Mother of many Chil- 
dren, who were all flain by Apollo and 
Diana, 35 

Niphates, a Mountain of Armenia, 149 

Norican Swords, in great Eſteem at Rome, 


7 

Nothus, a young Gallant, with whom Pho 
loe was in love, 268 
Novendiales Pulveres, the Aſhes of the Dead 
the ſame Day they were interred, [407k 
Numantia, a City in Spain, that held loag 


out azainſt the Romans, 1:T 
Numidia, a Sirname belonging to the Fami- 
lies of Plotius and Emifius, 106 
Nymphs, rural Goddeſſes, 5 


5 0. 


Oe» the Siſter of Auguſtus, married Orion, a famous Hunter, after his Deathe 


firſt to Marcellus, and then to Marc 
Antony, 262 
Olympic Games, what, and by whom inſti- 
tuted, 3 
Olympus, a Mountain of Theſſaly, 219 
Omen, an Augury taken from the Voices of 
Men or ſinging of Birds, 35 
Onyx, a Shell of a fine Scent, found about 


the Lakes of India, 337 
Operoſa Carmina, Verſes compoſed with 
great Labour and Study, 441 
Oricum, a Maritime Town i in the North of 
Epirus, 236 
%* 

Vor. 1, 


tranſlated into Heaven, 89 
Orpheus, ſo well skilled in Muſic, that he 
paſſed for the Son of Apollo and Calliope, 


42 
Oſcines, Birds that furniſhed Obſervations 
from their Chattering, 313 


7 Offa, a Mountain of Theſſaly, 21% 


Otho, a Tribune of the People, Author of a 
Law aſſigning to the Knights fourteem 
Seats in the Theatres next after thoſe of 
the Senators, 428 

Othus, a Giant, buried under the Ifland 
Crete, 221 


3 K Pactolus, 
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P. 


P. a River in Lydia, that riſes in 
Mount Tmolus, the Sand of which is 
mixed with Gold, 3 
Palinurus, a Promontory of Sicily, 217 

Pallas, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, 
Panztius, an ancient Philoſopher, much ad- 
mired by Cicero, 
Pandion, King of Athens, Father of Progne 
and Philomela, 38 
Pandora's Box, full of all Manner of Dii- 
caſes, 16 
Panthoides, the ſame with Pythagoras, 87 
Paphus, a City of Cyprus, where Venus 
was honoured, 92 
Par*s, cauſes the Overthrow of his Country 
by the Rape of Helen, 52 
— ——- Draws upon himſelf the Reſentment 
of Juno and Pallas, by the Judgment he 
gave in Favour of Venus, 209 
Parrhafius, a celebrated Painter, born ar 
— Epheſus, Cotemporary with Zeuxis, 367 


D 
— 


Parthians, engaged in frequent Wars with 


the Romans, 65 

—— moſt dreaded by their Enemies, when 

they betook themſelves to Flight, 164 

Patience, Probity, the grand Support of it, 
32 

Patroni, the Diſtinction between Patroni and 


Clientes, firſt eſtabliſhed by Romulus, 184 
Paulus Fabius Maximus, Conſul with Tu- 


bero in the Vear of the City, 332 
Pedeftris Hiſtoria, Pedeſtris Sermo, what, 160 
Pegaſus, a Horſe with Wings that ſprung 

from the Blood of Meduſa, 85 
—— diſdaining to cerry Bellerophon be- 

cauſe he was mortal, throws him, 383 


Pelus, accuſed by Hippolyte of an Attempt 


to ſeduce her, is given to be devoured 
by the Centaurs, 237 


Peligni, a People of Italy, whoſe Country 


was mountainous and cold, 282 
————— abounding in S: rcerers, [409] 
Pelion, a Mountain of Theſſaly, 219 
Penelope, Wife of Ulyſſes, her great Cha- 
"tity, bg 
Penthevs, offending Bacchus, is tornto Pieces 

by the Bacchantes, 189 
Performances, Horace juſtified for ſpeaking 

favourably of his own, 90 
Perſiane, given to Luxury and Mzgnifitence 
in their Entertainments, 1 
Phœbus, Apollo, why fo called, 43 
Phaeton, his Requeſt to conduct his Tather's 


Chariot, f 383 
Phat ius, a Veſſel built ftr the Manner vt a 


Phenician Boat, _ 
Phidyle, Horace's Houſe-keeper in * 
Country, 292 
Philip, King of Macedon, conquers more 
by the Force of Gold than the Sword, a 
Saying of his on that Head, 279 
Philippi, Horace's Eſcape at Philippi owing 
to the Protection of the Gods, 217 
Philowela, Siſter to Progne, raviſhed, and 
cruelly uſed by Tereus, changed into + 
Nightingale, 383 
Philoſophy of the Stoics, affords the beſt Ar- 
zuments for Steadineſs of Mind, 326 
Philyra, the inner Bark of a Tree, of which 
Garlands were made, 115 
Phoczans, a People of Ionia, who, wit: 
ene Conſent, leave their own Country, 
ſwearing never to return, [ 397] 
Pholoe, treated her Admirers with great 
Rigour, 99 
Phraates, reſtored to his Kingdom by meant 
of the Scythians, 125 
Phrygia, a Region of Afia Minor, $5 
Embroidery firſt invented in that 


Country, 372 
Phryne, a Freed-woman, and one of Ho- 
race's Miſtreſſes, 391 


Phyllis, Horace invites her to come and ce- 
lebrate with him the Birth - day of Mzce- 
nas, | 353 

Plancus, Author of the Letters to Cicero, 26 

Plectrum, an Inftrument for tcuching the 
Strings of the Harp, 83 

Pleiades, the Seven Stars, Daughters of At- 
las, and Sifters of the Hyades, 395 

Pieria, the Name of a Courtezan beloved by 
Lyce's Husband, 249 

Pierian Cave, the Cave of the Muſes in Ma- 
cedonia, 213 

Picrides, the Muſes, why ſo called, 343 

Pimplez and Pimpleides, the Muſes, whence 


ſo called, 83 
Pindar, the chief of the Grecian Lyric Poets, 
born at T hebes, his Elogium, 330 
Pindus, a Mountain of Thcflaly, ſacred to 
Apollo and the Muſes, 41 
Pine, which ſhaded Horace's Houſe, conſe- 
cratei to Diana, 291 
Pirithous, the Son of Ix.on, 223 


——— 'Theſcus unable to reſcue hin from 
the Realms of Pluto, 305 
Pollio, Horace begs him to lay aſide for à 
Time his Defign of writing the Hiftory of 
the Civil Wars, 1 


Polli, 


INE X. 


Pollux, the Son of Leda, and Brother to his uncommon fraternal Affection, 122 
Caſtor and Helen, 14 Precyon, a Conſtellation of three Stars near 
Polybates, buried under the Iſland Cos, 221 the milky Way, 323 
Polybymnia, one of the Muſes, her peculiar Progne, Wiſe of Tereus, ſcrved up her own 
Office, 7 Son to hiin, is changed into a Swallow, 
Pontificum Cenz,the Meaning of the Phraſe, 38 
171 Prometheus, the Son of Iapetus, I 
Porſena, King of the Tuſcans, endeavours ——— fteals Fire from Heaven to animate 
to reflore Tarquin to his Kingdom, [396 his Statue of Clay, 167 
Poſthumus, reproached with Avarice and a Propugnacula navium, Antony's Ships ſa 
ſlaviſh Fear of Death, 168 called, becauſe of their enormous Bulk, 
Poverty, the Youth ſhould be accuſtomed to 408 
it, 200 Proſerpine, the Wife of Pluto, whom he 
A wiſe Man can live well with the carried away by Force out of Sicily, $8 
ſame Happineſs in Poverty as in Riches, Proteus, during Deucalion's Flood, drove the 
327 Sea-calves to the Mountains, g 
Præneſte, built on a. Mountain, whence it Prudence, a Virtue that belongs to every 
was much expoſed to the Cold, 217 State of Life, 203 
Prætexta, the Robe worn by the Roman Pugiles, thoſe who combated with the Ceſtus, 
Youth of Quality before they put on the 339 
Toga Virilis, 427 Pyramids, Horace compares his Works ta 
Prætus, King of Argos, baniſhes Bellero- them, 248 
phon to Lycia, 237 Pyrrha, Wife to Deucalion King of Theſe 


——— Brother of Acrifius, finds Means to 
corrupt the Guards, and gain Admittance 


—_— 9 
an intriguing Woman, whom Ho- 


to Danae, 268 race cautions againſt, 20 
Priapus, the Son of Bacchus and Venus, had Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, defeated by the 
the Overſight of the Gardens among the Conſuls Curius and Fabricius, £2 

Antients, 414 Pythius, Apollo, why ſo called, 
Probity, an ample Recompence in itſelf for . Victor at the Nemean Games, i - 
the Loſſes of Fortune, 325 brated by Pindar, 339 


Proculeius, a Roman Knight, celebrated for 


Q. 


Uindecemviri, Keepers of the Sibylline Quirinus Romulus, his Virtue procures him 


Writings, [423] an Entrance into Heaven, 208 

Quintillius, a Friend of Horace, an ex- Quirites, Roman Citizens, whence ſo called, 
cellent Critic, his Death much la- 141 
mented, 77 


R. 


R Anks, all Ranks of Men reduced to a Rheati, a People inhabiting the South Parts 


Level by Death, 197 of the Alps, 349 
Recompence due to Virtue, ſeldom attained Rhodanus, a River of Gaul, the Boundary 
till after Death, 2567 of the Helvetii on the Side next the Ro- 
Redemptores, what among the Romans, 207 man Province, 193 
Regulus, his uncommon Magnanimity and Rhodes, an Iſland of Aſia Minor, 27 
Love to his Country, Rhodope, a Mountain of Thrace, the Place 


44 
Remus, his Murder repreſented as the Cauſe of Rendezvguz for the Thracian Bac 
of the Civil Wars under Auguſtus, [369] chantes, 398 
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Abzans, a People of Arabia Felix, 91 
Sabines, even in the Time of Horace 
retained ſomeRemains of their ancient Fru- 


gality, 416 
Sacramentum, an Oath taken by the Sol- 
diers when they were enroll'd, x80 


Sacrifice, the Manner of offering a Sacrifice 
to a Fountain, 259 
Salii, Prieſts of Mars, and Keepers of the 
brazen Targets, 109 
Made a ſolemn Proceſſion every Year 
with the brazen Shields, 335 
Salluſt, Grand-Nephew to the Hiſtorian, 
greatly in Love with Auguſtus, 122 


Sappho, complains of the Ladies of her own 


Country, 165 
Sardinia, an Iſland of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 94 
Satelles Orci, Charon, ſo called from his Of- 
hee, 187 
Saturn, his Palace alarm'd by the Conſpiracy 
of the Giants, 160 
Satyrs, Deities converſant ia Woods and 
Deſarts, 6 
Scythians, a warlike People, inhabiting the 
northern Parts of Aſa, 65 
— An elegant Deſcription of their 
Manner of Life, 297 
Secular Games, their Inftitution and Man - 


ner of Celebration, [412] | 


Poem, cempoſed at the Deſire o 
Auguſtus onOccafion of Rn 
ibid. 
Seditions of the Gods, very much prolong'd 
the Trojan War, 209 
Self-praiſe, Horace touches it with great De- 
licacy, | 190 
Semele, the Mother of Bacchus, 64 
Septimius, a Roman Knight, the Friend of 
Horace, and no mean Poet, 138 
Seres, a People of India, {ki11'd in the Ma- 


E X. 


nagement of the Bow, 323 
Sibylline Writings, burnt under Sylla, col- 
lected again by Order of the denate, com- 
mand the Celebration of the Secular 
„„ Lana! 
Sicambri, led in Triumph by Cæſar along 
the Via Sacra, 341 
— — Defeated by Druſus in the Year of 
the City 742, joining with tlie Uſipetes, 
cut in Pieces the Army of Lollius, but ter- 
rified at the Approach of Auguſtus, 1ub- 
mit, 99 
Siſyphus, the Son of /Eolus, ſlain by The 
ſeus, 171 
Sithonia, a Part of Thrace, 03 
Sithonia Nix, inſtead of Nix Perfrigida, 


; 9 
Socratica Domus, the Followers of 3 


* 

Socratici Sermones, the Academic Philoſg- 
phy, or Philoſophy of Socrates, 287 
Soracte, a Mountain of Tuſcany, 31 
Spartacus, a Thracian by Birth, maintains a 
bloody War againſt the Romans, 254 
Splendida Arbitria, ſolemn Judgments pro- 
nounced in full Aſſembly, from whence 
there lies no Appeal, 365 
Springs an elegant Deſcription of it, 362 
eſichorus, recovers hi: Sight after giving 
Satisfaction to Helen, whom he had abuſed 


in a Poem, 1405 
Sthenelus, a great Captain before Troy, and 
Friend of Diomedes, 55 
Styx, a celebrated River in Hell 101 
Subura. a Street in Rome, inhabited moſtly 
by Courtezans, 431 
Swan, ſacred to Apollo, Horace changed in- 
to one 143 


Sylvanus, the Son of Saturn, the Knowledge 
of him firſt brought into Italy by the 
Pelaſgi, 414 


T. 


Ne Votiva, the hanging up of theſe 
in their Temples very much in Uſe 
among the Ancients, 22 
Tænarus, a Promontory in Laconia in Pelo- 
ponne1us, 101 
Tanais, a River which flow'd into the Pa- 
ce Maotis, 246 


Tanais, call'd Diſcors, becauſe the * cythians 
and Sarmatians, who inhabited along the 
Banks of it, were often at War with each 
other, 323 

Tantalus, ſerves up his Son Pelops at a Ban. 
quet he gave the Gods, 55 

Tarentum, 2 City of Italy. 8 

Tarentum, 
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Tarenturn, built firſt by a Lacedæmonian Co- 


lony, f 22 
Tarquinius Priſcus, the fifth King of Rome, 


4 
Tarquinius Superbus, the laſt King of Road 
expelled the City, has Reccurſe to Porſena 
King of the Tuſcans, 3900 
Tauriformis, an Epithet ſometimes given to 
Rivers, becauſe they were commonly 
painted with Horns, 396 
Tears trickling down the Cheeks, one of the 
ſureſt Characteriſtics of Love, 35 
Tecmeſſa, a Trojan Captive, falls to the Share 
ot Ajax, with the Conſent of the other 
Greeks, 130 
Teios, the Poet Anacreon was born in it, 61 
Telegenus, the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe, ig- 
norantly ſlays his own Father, 323 
Telephus, a Perſon of Quality at Rome, 46 
———— Horace intercepts his Diſcourſe on 
ancient Hiſtory, and adviſes him to think 
rather of procuring them ſome good Wine, 
[280] 
Son of Hercules, King of Myha, 
who, oppoſing the Greeks in their Way to 
Troy, is wounded by Achilles, and atter- 
wards cur'd by ſome Filings of the Lance 
that gave him the Wound [493] 
Tempe, pleaſant Plains in Theflaly, 2 
Tempeſts, they had a Temple at Rome, and 


Sacrifices were ſometimes offer d to them, 


; ; (379] 
Tereus, King of Thrace, marries Progne, and 


afterwards raviſhes her Siſter Philomela, 
is changed into a Lapwing, 38 
Terminalia, the Feſtival of the Cod Termi- 
nus, kept on the Twenty firſt of Febru- 
ary, 41 
Teſtudo, a Harp, whence ſo called, 98 
Thebes, a City of Baeotia, whence fo call'd, 
28 
Theflalians, the moſt expert Sorcerers in the 
World, 431 
Theſſaly, a Kingdom of Greece, bordering 
on Macedonia, _ 
Thetis, a Sea - Goddeſs, the Mother of A- 
chilles, * 3} 
Thracian Winds, the ſame with the North- 
winds, why ſo called, | 79 
Thracians, given to Animoſities in their 
Cups, $3 
Thyeſtes, Brother to Atreus, his Hiſtory, 59 
Thyme, an Herb grateful to the Bees, with 
which they make excellent Honey, 340 


Thyrſus, a Rod given by the Poets to Bac- 
chus, 168 
Tibullus Albius, a Poet, Cotemporary with 
Horace, 98 
Tibuc, a City, near which was a Grove, and 
- Horace's Country- ſeat, now call'd Tivoli, 


29 

—— Built by Tiburtus, 138 

Tiridates, choſen King of the Parthians at- 

ter the Baniſhment of Phraates, 8x 

Tithonus, Son to Laomedon, King of Trov, 
8 

Tityus, ſlain by Apollo for attempting to 2 

viſh Latona, 170 

—— his Liver perpetually gnaw'd by two 

Vultures, 221 


Toga Virilis, taken by the Roman Youth at 
ſeventeen, 107 
Tormentum admovere, a Metaphor taken 
from War, explained, 369 
Torguatus, Conſul with Aurelius Cotta when 
Horace was born, 337 
— The Poet addreſſes Ode ſeventh, 
Book fourth, to his Son, 36 
Trabs, ſometimes taken for a Temple, 33 
Tree, Horace makes the Fall of a Tree the 
Subject of an Ode, 162 
Tribute, the different Kinds of Tribute a- 
mong the Romans, 273 
Triformis Diva, Diana fo call'd on Account 
of the three different Appearances of the 
Moon, 291 
Triumph, the higheſt Honour which the 
Romans aſpired after, | 
————— Horace makes a Perſon of it, and 
addreſſes it as a God, 374] 
Triumviri, or Treſvici Cap:tales, Keepers 
of the public Jail, who alſo puniſh'd Ma- 
lefactors, 424 
Trochus, miſtaken by a great many, a true 
Account of it, 381 
Tullus, Conſul in the Year of the City 720, 
40 
Tullus Hoſtilius, the third King of Rin, 
his Riches, 364 
Turbo, a Wheel of Iron or Wood, uſed by 
Sercerers in their Enchaatments, [403] 
Tyger, a fierce and ravenous Animal, 75 
Tyndaris, Horace begs Pardon of her tor 
ſome Verſcs he had written againſt her 
Mother, 55 
Tyrrhene Sea, the ſame with the Tuſca 
Sea, 23 


Tyrtheni, the Tuſcans, why fo called, 402 


Vas 
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Venn Horace comforts him on the 
Death of Myſtis, 146 
Varius, an Epic Poet, Horace's Cotempo- 

8 rary, 24 
Varus, Canidia endeavours, by her Incanta- 

tions, to rekindle his decay dLove, [361] 

Vaticanus Mons, one of the Hills on which 

Rome was built, 67 

Veia, a Sorcereſs, one of Canidia's Aſſociates, 


429 

Venafrum, a City belonging to the Sam- 
nites, x 141 

- Venus, Goddeſs of Love, the Mother of ſoft 
Oefires, 64 
—— called Marina from the Venus of 
Apelles plac'd in the Temple of JuliusCz- 
far, where the is repreſented as riſing out 


of the Sea, 308 

Venuſium, a City of Apulia, where Horace 

was born, 89 

ö Verba male ominata, what, 263 
ö Vervein, a common Name for all Herbs 
uſed in Sacrifices, 81 

Veſta, the ſame with the Earth, 10 


Veſtal Virgins, Keepers of the ſacredFire, 11 

Vieiſſitude of human Affairs, Horace gives a 
beautiful Image of it, under the Notion 
of a River, 32 

Viciflitudes of theSeaſons,deſcrib'd with great 


JT Anthus, a River of Troas in Phrygia, 
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Elegance, 365 
Victors in the Grecian Games, return'd to 


their own Country in a Chariot drawn b 

— _ 
Vindelici us ſucceſsful in ; 

War againſt them, on 


37 4 
Virgil, the famous Poet, Horace's e 


rar) Bo 12 
TR incapable of a Repulſe, ſupports it. 


, 201 
—— When Happineſs is plac'd in it, it 
ſecures againſt the Attacks of Fortune, 


2 
w=—— Inherited from our Anceſtors, o 
brought to Perfection by Education, 350 
Vulcan, the Son of Jupiter and Juno, and 
God of Fire, 21 
Vultur, a Mountain of Apulia, 215 
Ulyſſes, King of Ithaea, remarkable for Cun- 
ning and impenetrable Diſſimulation, 25 
Uſipetes, joining with the Sicambri, defeat 
Lollius, but hearing that Auguſtus was 
marching againſt them, lay down their 
Arms, | 3⁰ 
Uſtica, the Name of a Mountain among the 
Sabines, 61 
Waſhing one's Hair in any River, the ſame 
as inhabiting the Country watered by that 
River, 361 
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1. Exicon Manuale Græco-Latinum, & Latino-Græcum. Primo 
concinnatum, Terque editum a Cornelio Screvelio: Vocabulo- 
rum octo quaſi millibus locupletatum plurimiſque præterea in locis auctum 
& adornatum, prout ex Præfatione conſtat. Studio atque oper Joſephi 
Hill, © ad calcem adjectæ ſunt Sententiæ Græco-Latime, quibus omnia 
Gr. L. Primitiva comprehenduntur. Item Tractatus duo; alter de Reſo- 
lutione Verborum, de Articulis alter; uterque perutilis & adhuc deſide- 
ratus. . 
. Ovidii Epiſtolz, 4 s. 2 
. ——- Metam. 6s. | 
. de Triſtibus, 2 8. 6 d. 
. Faſtorum, 48. 
. Cicero's Orations, 68. 
. Czſar's Commentaries, 6s.. 
. Terentii Comcedrz, 5 8. 
Virgil, 68. 
10. Juvenal, 5 8. 
11. Juſtin, 5 8. 
12. Lucius * wy 48. 
13. Horace, 6 8. 
14. Corn. Nepos, 48. 
15. Phædrus, 2 8. 
16. Plautus, 5 s. 
17. Salluſtius, 48. 
18. Suetonius, 68. 
19. Martial, 6s. 6 1 
20. A new Edition of the Works of Virgil, with a Proſe Interpreta- 
tion in Latin, and Notes in Engliſh. In this Edition many thouſand 
Alterations are made in pointing, different from thoſe which have been 
hitherto eſteemed the beſt Editions. The true Readings are here ſepa- 
rated from the Corrupt, and the Notes are Hiſtorical, Critical, and Ex- 
lanatory, and ſhewing in what the ſeveral Beauties conſiſt. To this 
dition ate prefixed, 1. A Preface, containing ſome few Obſervations on 
pointing, with other Particulars relating to the Work. 2. The Hiſtory 
of Virgil. 7 
21, 2 Deſiderii Eraſmi Roterodami familiarium Opus Au- 
reum, Editio triplici nomine Commendatiſſima; his demum accedunt 
omnes Notæ quæ Dublinienſi editioni inſeruntur. Recenſuit, ſuaſque 
etiam non paucas Interpretationes addidit Samuel Patrick, A. M. et 
Scholz Carthuſianæ Sub- præceptor. Price 3 8. 6 d. 
22 The Compleat French Malter for Ladies and Gentlemen, for the 
Uſe of hie late Highnen the Duke of Glouceſter. By Mr. A. Boyer. The 
Fifteenth Edition, Carctuily cotrected, and much improved. Price 2 8. 6d. 
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BOOKS Sold by GEORGE KEITH, a the 
\BiBLE and CROWN, in GRACECHURCH-STREET, | 


1.FAICERO's ſelect Orations, tranſlated io Engliſh, with a corre& 
- Copy of the original Latin in the oppoſite Page, and Notes Critical 
Hiſtorical, and Explanatory, in one large Volame Octavo, Price 66. 
2. The Works of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Phædrus, all done in the 
ſame Manner. | 
3. Ainſworth's Latin Dictionary in Folio, Quarto, and Octavo. 
4. Altieri's Italian and Engliſh Dictionary, 2 Vols. Quarto, 
5. Art of Drawing in Water Colours and Perſpective, with neat Copper- 
Plates, each 1s. | | 
6. Boyer's Royal French Dictionary. Quarto and Octavo. 
7. Barrow's Euclid's, Elements, the whole 15 Books, Demonſtrated 
and Illuſtrated wil Copper-Plets, $5 
8. Bladen's Cæſar's Commentaries, tranſlated into;Engliſh, with Notes 
and Copper-Plates, 6-. | | 
9. Clare's Introduction to Trade and Buſineſs, 27. 69. 
10. Motion of Fluids, both natural and artificial, illuſtrated with 
Copper-Plates, 67. a a 
11. Dean's Practical Arithmetic ; or, the Rule of Practice methodized 
and improved, publiſhed as a compleat Exerciſe Book for the Uſe of 
Schools, 45. | 
n. — Child's beſt Guide to the Engliſh Tongue; being the eaſieſt 
and ſhorteſt Method to ſpell and read, on a new Plan, adorned with Cop- 
per - Plates. in.one handſome Volume, Quarto, 12. 
13. Dougharty's Mathematical Digeſts, illuminated with fine Copper- 
Plates Cuts, 25. 6d. 
14. Zſop's Fables, with inſtructive Morals and Reflections, and 240 
Copper-Plate Cuts, 2s. 64. | 
15, ———-— in a ſmaller Size, with neat Wood Cuts, 14. 
16. Fenning's Young Algebraiſt's Companion, _ 3 
17. Gay's Fables, Octavo a with a new Set of fine 
Copper-Plates. 10 E82 
18. Maſſey's Index Corruptæ Latinitatis ; being a proper Supplement 
to all the Latin Dictionaries, 15. | 
19. —— Ovid's Faſti, tranſlated into Engliſh Verſe, with Notes, 4-. 
20. Clarke's Introduction co Making Latin, 25, 
21. Delphini, Cæſar, Juſtin, Juvenal, Florus, Terence, Suetonius, Ee. 
1 22. Hewit on Money, Coins, and Exchanges, 27. 64d. 
3 23. Hayes's Negotiator's Magazine, 63. 
F 24. Martin's Philoſophical Grammar, with Copper plates, 6s. 
| 
: 


25. Kennet's Roman Antiquities, with Copper Plates, 5s. 
26. New Guide to Geography, with a Set of Maps neatly engraved 
by Bowen, 25. 64. | 
| | 27. Roſe's New Tranſlatidn of Salluſt, 3s. 
1 28, Keil's Introduction to Aſtronomy, 6s. 
1 29. Hudſon's French Scholar's Guide, 25. 64. 
1 30. — New Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 15, 
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